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MONTAIGNE'S    ESSAYES 

CHAPTER        There  is  some  apparence  to  judge  a  man  by  the 
^         most  common  conditions  of  his  life,  but  seeing  the 
Of  the  incon-  naturall  instability  of  our  customes  and  opinions ;  I 
SStiow''^'*"  have  often  thought,  that  even  good  Authors,  doe  ill, 
and  take  a  wrong  course,  wilfidly  to    opinionate 
themselves  about  miming  a  constant  and  solide  con- 
texture of  us.    They  chuse  an  universall  ayre,  and 
following  that  image,  range  and  interpret  all  a  mans 
actions ;  which  if  they  cannot  wrest  sufBdeudy,  they 
remit  them  unto  dissimulation.    JiugusluslMti  es- 
caped their  hands ;  for  there  is  so  i^paient,  so  sudden 
and  continuall  a  variety  of  actions  found  in  hlm^ 
through  the  course  of  his  life,  that  even  the  boMttt 
Judges  and  strictest  censurers,  have  beene  &iiie  to 
give  him  over,  and  leave  him  undecided.     Tkeni$ 
nothing  I  so  htardly  hdeeoe  to  be  in  man^  as  con^tanoh 
and  nothing  so  easie  to  be  found  in  Mm^  as  inconstasfegm 
He  that  £ould  distinctly  and  part  by  part,  judge  of 
him,  should  often  jumpe  to  speake  truUi.    View  all 
antiquity  over,  and  you  shall  finde  it  a  hard  mitter^ 
to  chuse  out  a  doeen  of  men,  that  have  directed  their 
life  unto  one  certaine,  setled,  and  assured  coun^; 
which  is  the  surest  drift  of  wisdome.    For,  to  oonir  * 
prehend  all  in  one  w(»d,  saith  an  ancient  Wiiter» 
and  to  embrace  all  the  rules  of  our  life  into  ooei  it  is 
at  all  times  to  will,  and  not  to  will  one  same  thix^. 
I  would  not  vouchsafe,  (saith  he)  to  adde  any  thing; 
alwayes  provided  the  will  be  just :  for,  if  it  be  mijust, 
it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  continue  one.    Voaly, 
I  have  heretofore  learned,  that  vice  is  nothing  but  a 
disorder,  and  want  of  measure,  and  by  consequence^ 
it  is  impossible  to  fasten  constancy  unto  it.     It  is  a 
saying  of  Demosthenes^  (as  some  report,)  That  consul- 
tation and  deliberation^  is  the  be^nning  ofaUvertue; 
and  constaneie^  the  end  and  perfection,     if  by  reascm 
or  discourse  we  sliould  take  a  certaine  way,  we  should 
then  take  the  fairest :  but  no  man  hath  thought  «i  it. 
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Qtiod  pHiiif  MpernU,  repelU  quod  nmper  omitU,  CHAPTER 

Asimat,  ei  viias  ducomteml  wdine  Mo.  I 

He  tcorot  that  which  he  sought,  seek's  that  he  !5525^**' 

kcom'd  of  late. 
He  flowety  ebbes,  disagrees  in  his  lifes  whole 

etUte. 

Our  ordinary  manner  is  to  follow  the  inclination 
of  our  appetite,  this  way  and  that  way ;  on  the  left, 
lad  on  the  right  hand;  upward  and  downe-ward, 
icoofding  as  the  winde  of  occ&sions  doth  transport 
to:  we  never  thinke  on  what  we  would  have,  but  at 
the  instant  we  would  have  it :  and  change  as  that 
beast  that  takes  the  colour  of  the  place  wherein  it  is 
kid.  What  we  even  now  purposea,  we  alter  by  and 
by,  and  presently  retume  to  our  former  biase :  all  is 
but  changing,  motion,  and  inconstancy  : 

Dmcimur  ut  nenis  aUenu  moUU  lignum, 

— HoR.  iL  Sai.  vii.  82. 

5h>  are  wc  drawnc,  as  wood  is  shoved, 
By  others  sinnewes  each  way  niove<l. 

Wc  got*  not,  but  wc  arc  carried  :  as  things  that 
'*<L\  now  gliding  gently,  now  hulling  violently; 
«i  'Tiiiiig  as  the  water  is,  either  stormy  or  calnie. 

—  iiiwir  \  idrvius 

(  •,mftu'tirr  liH  tin  auaxt  nnus  livunU'^rr  inis\tl  / 

-Li  i  H.  i.i.  I  1«M). 

><r  He  imt,  i-vt-ry  iiuui  i:i  hi>  thtMi^hS  lici^ht 
Ktt«iwc-»  not  nlmt  Ik-  wouhi  Lave,  \et  st-rkcs  he 

'trtiKht 
T»    <hai;jr    j>!;irf,  rts    \\v  co'ild   Ihv  iio\%-ne   his 

wfi^ht  r 

1  K\er}'  day  new  toyes,  each  lioure  new  fantasies, 
i->i  '^ur  huniour>  move  and  ileet  with  the  rieetintr> 


^'  .'i.uvmgN  ot  time. 
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CHAPTER  TaUtt  sunt  kommum  mcnieg^  quaH  Pater  ip^t 

I  Jupiier  auciifcro  lujiravit  Immne  terras, — Cic.  Fragvi* 

Such  are  mens  mindeSp  as  that  great  God  of  might 
Surveies  the  earth  with  encrease  hearing  light. 

AVe  float  and  waver  betweene  divers  opinions :  we 
will  nothing  freely,  nothing  absolutely,  nothing  con- 
stantly. Had  any  man  prescribed  certaine  Lawes, 
or  established  assured  policies  in  his  owne  head ;  in 
his  life  should  we  daily  see,  to  shine  an  equality  of 
customes,  an  assured  order,  and  an  infallible  relation 
from  one  thing  to  another  (Empedocles  noted  this 
deformity  to  be  amongst  the  Agrigentines,  that  they 
gave  themselves  so  over  unto  delights,  as  if  they 
shoidd  die  to  morrow  next,  and  built  as  if  they  should 
never  die)  the  discourse  thereof  were  easie  to  be 
made.  As  is  scene  in  young  Cato :  He  that  toucht 
but  one  step  of  it,  hath  touched  alL  It  is  an  har- 
mony of  well  according  tunes  and  which  cannot  con- 
tradict it  selfe,  AVitli  us  it  is  cleane  contrary,  so 
many  actions,  so  many  particular  judgements  are 
there  required.  The  surest  way  (in  mine  opinion) 
were  to  refer  them  unto  the  next  circumstances, 
without  entering  into  further  search,  and  without 
concluding  any  other  consequence  of  them*  During 
the  late  tumultuous  broiles  of  our  mangled  estate,  it 
was  told  me,  that  a  young  woman,  not  farre  from 
mee,  had  head-long  cast  her  selfe  out  of  a  high 
window,  with  intent  to  kill  herselfe,  only  to  avoid 
the  ravishment  of  a  rascaly-base  souldier,  that  lay  in 
her  house,  who  offered  to  force  her :  and  perceiving 
that  witli  the  fall  she  had  not  killed  herselfe,  to  make 
an  end  of  her  enterprize,  she  would  have  cut  her 
owne  throat  with  a  knife,  but  that  she  was  hindered 
by  some  that  came  in  to  her :  Neverthelesse  having 
sore  wounded  hei'selfc,  she  voluntarily  confessed,  that 
the  Souldier  had  yet  but  urged  her  \inth  importunate 
requests,   suing-solicitations,  and  golden  bril)es,  but 
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the  fesred  be  would  in  the  end  have  obuincd  his  chapti 
by  com|mbtion :  by  wboK  carne*it  speecbeSt         ' 
eountenaiioe,  and  gored  blond  (a  true  testi*  Oi^Jm 
ijf  of  her  rhaiite  vertue)  she  might  iippcarc  to  be  SSS 
At  *  Tie  of  another  Lucnre^  yet  know  I 

oal^...., ,  i4^cii  ;>>th  before  that  time*  and  afterward* 
ribe  had*  beetle  enjoyed  of  othcrsi  upon  ea5iter  eomposi- 
imL  And  as  the  common  sajring  is  ;  Faire  and  soft, 
m  aqnaiiitsh-honest  as  she  seemes,  although  vou  misse 
d  your  inteoU  conclude  not  rashly  an  inviolable 
Aalitie  to  be  in  your  Mistresse ;  For*  a  groome  or 
i  bookkeeper  may  fimie  an  houre  to  thrive  in ;  and 
a  4og  hath  a  day.  A  niiffonuH  haWng  taken  upon 
lui  to  favour  a  Souldicr  of  his,  by  reason  of  hi^ 
fvtoe  and  valour,  commanded  hb  Phynitians  to  have 
freat  care  of  him,  and  see  whether  tliey  could  recover 
MB  of  a  lut^rnng  luid  inward  disease,  which  had  long 
tomcnted  him«  who  being  perfectly  cured,  he  after- 
wd  percei^inf;  hini  to  be  nothing  ho  earnest  and 
in  s,  demanded  of  him,  how  he  was 

tl  IF'  ^'       Tul  become  so  [r    -    r  1-  *  ' : 

fvir adjiegoot;  4he)  have  niau  y 

nddttig  me  of  tliose  inhmiities,  which  so  did  grieve 
that  I  made  no  aeeom])t  of  my  life,     A  Souldier 
^  tM^mUwt^  Itaving  by  his  cneruies  l>ecnc  robbed  of 
he  had.  to  revenge  hini%lfe  undertooke  a  notable 
itoperat  atempt   upon  them ;   and   having  re- 
PBd  Im  losiea.  LhcuUum  conceived  a  very  good 
of  biai»  and   with  the  greatest  shewes  ol 
trust  and  bving  kindncssc  he  could  bcthinke 
made  especiaU  aecompt  of  hmu  and  in  any 
enterprae  seemed  to  truat  and  employ 
only  2 

tcri^  nma-  tnmi^u  m^^it^  mmgimi  tM^^  ■HTHitfW  / 


With  »urii» 


ir  any  ipr1|;ht. 


tm  beodOt  I  remove  and  trouble  my  ^velfe  by  the  cuaptkr 
mtmhiMfty  of  my   postiune.  and  whosoever  lookelh         \ 
Mr^>«fv  about  hims«lfe«  hirnU  Ixardly  see  hiniselfe  o^tte  ^caa. 
tn  ne  same  state*     Samctimes>  I  give  my  huuJc  SSSl    ^^ 

»t  1  les  another,  according  unto  the 

p]b;».^  iji  >.Mi;  1  .»ji  acr  in.  If  I  .^ipeakc  diversly  of 
WK9  telfe^  it  is  because  I  looke  divt^rsly  ii|Min  my 
mtc.     All  contrarieties  are  found  in  her,  ;  g 

turtle   or  r*-^*'**  ?!ig;   and    in   unrn:  Ui^,..on 


I 


Shameta^ :  ulU  insolent,  chaste,  luxuri- 

peevish,  pratling,  silait.  fond,  doting,  laboiirious. 
ddicate,  ingenir>vv  -*ow.  dull,  froM-ard,  humor* 
ddhoiHiirCt  wiik.  lUit,  fake  in  words«  true- 

,  both  Uijcrall,  covetous,  aiKl  prodigall.  All 
I  perceive  in  some  mea^^ure  or  other  to  bee 
according  as  I  stinne  or  tume  my  sselfe; 
And  wbc^sioever  stmll  hecclfully  hurvay  and  conMder 
baBBr!^^^  i  ..n  timJe  this  volubiUty  and  di^oordance 
to  be  ic^  yea  and  in  liis  very  judgemetit. 

I  have  V  to  siy  entirely,  Mmply,  and  witht; 

aelfc,  without   coTifusiom^  disorder, 
ig :  and  in  one  word,  Distinguo  ih  the 
univeriaU  puK  of  my  logike.     Although  I  ever 
to  Kpeake  good  of  gCNod,  and  ratfier  to  enter^ 
tho«e  things,  that  will  bcare   it,  unto  a  gfxid 
yet  i^  it  tliat,  the  strangenes^ie  of  our  condition 
Uiai  wearcrh^  ^?ed  to  do  well  '  e 

tf  well  doing  wi i  judged  by  the  a  ^n 

Therefore  may  not  a  couragtotii^  act  conclude 
to  be  valiant.  He  that  b  so,  when  jtiiit 
iervetb,  «4iall  ever  be  so,  and  upon  aU 
If  it  were  an  habitude  of  vertue,  and  ^ 
humour,  it  would  make  a  man  t  cjually 
C0hrte  aft  lU  aaaayes,  in  all  accidents :  Such  alone* 
m  t  V^^y  •  <u^  i^  *  single  combat,  as  in  a  net 

Itttci;  i'or,  what!ioeirer  aome  aay,  valour  im  all  alike, 
not  one  in  the  street  or  towne.  and  another  in 
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CHAPTER  the  campe  or  field.  As  eouragiously  should  a  man 
/  beare  a  sickenesse  in  his  bed,  as  a  hurt  in  the  field 
Of  the  incoo-  and  feare  death  no  more  at  home  in  his  house,  than 
staooeof  <nir  abroad  in  an  assault.  We  should  not  then  see  one 
same  man  enter  the  breach,  or  charge  his  enemie 
with  an  assured  and  imdouted  fiercenesse,  and  after- 
ward having  escaped  that,  to  vexe,  to  gnve  and 
torment  himselfe  like  unto  a  seely  woman,  or  faint- 
hearted milke-sop  for  the  losse  of  a  sute,  or  death  of 
a  childe^  If  one  chance  to  be  carelesly  base-minded 
in  his  infancie,  and  constantly-resolute  in  povertie; 
if  he  be  timorously-fearefull  at  sight  of  a  Barbers 
razor,  and  afterward  stowi:ly-undismayed  against  his 
enemies  swords:  The  action  is  commendable,  but 
not  the  man.  Divers  Gnecians  (saith  Cicero)  cannot 
endure  to  looke  their  enemy  in  the  face,  yet  are  they 
most  constant  in  their  sickenesses;  whereas  the 
Cimbnans^  and  Celtiherians^  are  meere  contrary. 
Nihil  enim  potest  esse  wquabile,  fpiod  non  a  certa 
ralione  projiciscatur  (Cic.  Tmc.  Qu,  il  t):  For 
nothing  can  beare  it  selfe  even,  xvhich  proceedeth  not 
from  resolved  reason.  There  is  no  valor  more  ex- 
treme in  his  kinde,  than  that  of  Ale^rander ;  yet 
it  is  but  in  species,  nor  every  where  sufficiently  full 
and  universall  As  incomparable  as  it  is,  it  hath  his 
blemishes,  which  is  the  reason  that  in  the  idleest 
suspitions,  he  apprehendeth  at  the  conspiracies  of 
his  followers  against  his  life,  we  see  him  so  earnestly 
to  vex,  and  so  desperately  to  trouble  himselfe:  In 
search  and  pursuit  whereof  he  demeaneth  himselfe 
with  so  vehement  and  indiscreet  an  injustice,  and 
with  such  a  demisse  feare,  that  even  his  naturall 
reason  is  thereby  subverted.  Also  the  superstition, 
wherewith  he  is  so  throughly  tainted,  beareth  some 
shew  of  pusilanimitie.  And  the  unlimited  excesse 
of  the  repentance  he  shewed  for  the  murther  of 
Clitm,  is  also  a  witnesse  of  the  inequalitie  of  his 
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_        Our  matters  are  but  parcels  hudled  up,  chapter 
ttd   peeccs  patched   together,  and  we  endevour  to  ' 

•rquire  honuur  by  lat.se  iiicancs,  and  untnte  tokens.  Of^  teea- 
ftrtue  uill  not  bet  fiMawed^  but  by  her  selje:  And  if  ^^^^^^^ 
time  wee  borrow  her  maske,  upon  some  other 
she  will  as  soone  puU  it  from  our  faec.  It 
m  m  lively  hew,  and  strong  die,  if  the  Jioule  be  once 
ijed  witli  the  luinic  perfcctlvt  and  which  will  never 
'  '  or  be  gone,  except  it  carry  tlie  skin  away  with 
Thermre  to  judge  a  man,  we  must  a  long 
follow,  and  %*ery  eurioiLsIy  marke  his  slepn; 
ccmstmncie  doe  wlioly  siib^iiiit  and  continue 
her  owne  foundation  in  him,  Cui  liiendi  via 
"a  atifuc  proiim  ent  (Cic.  Pat^d.  \\)i  Who 
kttk  Jhrecitst  and  cfmmdtred  the  tvay  of  life  ;  whether 
tbe  Tariety  of  oocurretices  make  him  change  his  pace 
(I  fiif  nr  his  way,  for  his  pace  may  either  he  hastened 
)  let  him  run-on :  such  a  one  {ns  saycth  the 
of  our  cfood  Talbot)  goeth  before  the  wind* 
It  IS  DO  man  th  an  old  writer)  that  hazard  hath 

ii>,  since  wee  live  by  hazard.     It  is 
ibl  m  to  dispose  of  his  particular  actions, 

liath  not  in  grose  directed  his  life  unto  one 
6  &uL     It  Ls  imiMissible  for  him  to  range  all 
in  order,  that  hath  not  a  plot  or  forme  of  the 
totaU  frame  in  his  head.     What  avayletfa  the  pro>. 
of  all   sorts  of  colours  unto  one  tliat  knowes 
what   he  is   to  draw  ?      No   man   makoi    any 
MQe  of  his  life,  and  we  deliberate  of  it 
Ink  by  paiceh.    A  skilfull  archer  ought  iirst  to  know  . 
tihe  marke  he  atmeth  at^  and  then  apply  his  hand,  hiK 
« hi»  string,  his  arrow  and  bis  motion  accordinglv* 
eouneli  goe  a   '        because  they  are  not  rightly 
and  ha\  t  ed  end.     No  irimk  makef 

Arait  thai  hnih  no  intended  port  to  mile  unto.    Am 
me,  I  allow  not  gmtly  of  that  judgement,  which 
mode  of  SojfdkickM,  and  to  have  ootiduded  him 
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CHAPTER  sufficient  in  the  managing  of  domesticall  matters, 
'  against  the  accusation  of  his  o^\Tle  Sonne,  only  by 

Of  the  iocoa-  the  sight  of  one  of  liis  tragedies.  Nor  doe  I  commend 
s^jjjeofoiir  ^j^^  conjecture  of  the  Pariam,  sent  to  reforme  tJie 
Milchians^  as  sufficient  to  the  consequence  they  drew 
thence.  In  visiting  and  surveying  the  lie,  they 
marked  the  Landes  that  were  best  husbanded/and 
observed  the  country  houses  that  were  best  governed. 
And  having  registred  the  names  of  then-  owners ; 
and  afterward  made  an  assembly  of  the  Townes- 
men  of  the  Citie,  they  named  and  instituted  those 
owners  as  new  Governours  and  Magistrates,  judging 
and  concluding,  that  being  good  husbands  and  care- 
full  of  their  houshold  affaires,  they  must  conse- 
quently be  so  of  publike  matters.  We  are  all  framed 
of  flaps  and  patches  and  of  so  shapelesse  and  diverse 
a  contexture,  that  every  peecc  and  every  moment 
playeth  his  part.  And  there  is  as  much  difference 
found  betweene  us  and  our  selves,  as  there  is  be- 
tweene  our  selves  and  other.  Magnam  rem  piita^ 
unum  hominem  agere,  Este^me  it  a  great  maiter,  to 
play  but  one  man. 

"r  Since  ambition  may  teach  men  both  valour* 
lemperance,  liberality,  yea  and  justice:  Sith  cove- 
tousnesse  may  settle  in  the  minde  of  a  Shop-prentise- 
boy,  brought  up  in  ease  and  idlenesse,  a  dreadlesse 
assurance  to  leave  his  home-bred  ease^  and  forgoe  his 
olace  of  education,  and  in  a  small  barke  to  yeeld 
limselfe  unto  the  mercy  of  blustring  waves,  merci- 
esse  windes  and  wrathfull  Keptune  ;  and  that  it  also 
teacheth  discretion  and  wisdome;  And  that  Venus 
her  selfe  mirustreth  resolution  and  hardinesse  unto 
tender  youth  as  yet  subject  to  the  disciphne  of  the 
rod,  and  teacheth  the  ruthlesse  Souldier,  the  soft 
and  tenderly  effeminate  heart  of  women  in  their 
mothers  laps. 
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•         •       -.Tib.  U.  £L  i.  75. 
|]y  fltoaletli  licr1odg*d  gaarOt  bavliig  ftilpt, 
Bj  tkb  gdde,  •ok,  r  fh  diAe,  to' th  yonkeiMk^ 

Ili$no  port  qfa  xodl  ground^  Jiufg^fficnt^  dmp^    p.  % 
tojmimmar  selve»  by  our  ejrteriour  actum$:  A  man    ^ 
It  Uwirowly  KHmd  win»]fe>  and  dive  into  his  bewt, 
there  see  fay  what  wards  m  mrings  the  motions 
But  focasmuch  ius  it  is  a  naxardous  and  hiji^l 
JaCf  I  would  not  hf^ve  so  many  to  meddle  with  | 
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Of  Drunkeunesie 

\HE  vHirld  ii  fioMng  hiU  u^  wui 
diMwoManoe.  Fice$  are  all  oHke^  ina»* 
much  €U  ikey  are  all  vkee:  And  so 
doe  haply  the  Stoikes  meane  it  But 
though  they  are  equally  vices,  thqr 
are  not  equall  vices;  And  that  hee 
who  hath  started  a  hundred  steps  beyond  the  limits 

QmoM  ultra  riiratpw  nequil  coHJtLfirrr  rrcttim, 

— HoK.  i.  .Vfl/.  i.  107. 
On  this  side,  or  beyond  the  which 
No  man  can  hold  a  right  true  pitch, 

is  not  of  worse  condition,  than  he  that  is  ten  steps 
short  of  it,  is  no  whit  credible :  and  that  sacriled^ 
1%  not  worse  than  the  stealing  of  a  Colewort  out  of  a 
Garden. 

Sfc  rtmcei  ratw,  tantumdem  ul  peccd  idemque 

IA>  Umenm  catdeM  aiieni  f  regent  korii, 

Ki  ^  mttctrnmus  divmm  iocra  Ugerit, — Sat,  iit.  115. 

No  reaion  can  evict,  as  gn*at  or  &anie  sinne  taints 
Hfan  that  breaket  in  anothrrs  Ctarden  tender  plants. 
And  him  that  steales  br  ni^ht  things  consecrate  to  Saints. 
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CHAPTER  There  is  as  much  diversity  in  that  as  in  any  other 
"         thing*    The  confusion  of  order  and  measure  of  crimes, 

Of  Dnrnkeo-  is  dangerous;  MurthererSj  Traitors  and  Tyrants,  have 
too  much  gaine  by  it :  it  is  no  reason  their  conscience 
should  be  eased,  in  that  some  is  either  idle  or  lascivious, 
or  lesse  assiduous  unto  devotion.  Every  man  poiseth 
upon  his  fellowes  sinne,  and  elevates  his  owne.  Even 
teachers  doe  often  range  it  ill  in  my  conceit.  As 
Socrates  said,  that  the  chiefest  office  of  wisdome,  was 
to  distinguish  goods  and  evils.  We  others^  to  whom 
the  best  is  ever  in  vice,  should  say  the  like  of  know- 
ledge, to  distinguish  vices.  Without  which,  and  that 
very  exact,  both  vertuous  and  wicked  men  remaine 
confounded  and  unknowen.  Now  drunkennesse 
amongst  others,  appeareth  to  mee  a  gi'ose  and  brutish 
vice.  The  minde  hath  more  part  else  where ;  and 
some  vices  there  are,  which  (if  it  may  lawfully  be 
spoken)  have  a  kinde  of  I  wot  not  what  generosity  in 
them.  Some  there  are,  that  have  learning,  diligence, 
valour,  prudence,  wit,  cunning,  dexterity,  and  subtlety 
joyned  with  them ;  whereas  this  is  meerely  corporall, 
and  terrestrialL  And  the  grosest  and  rudest  nation, 
that  liveth  amongst  us  at  this  day,  is  only  that  which 
keepeth  it  in  credit.  Other  vices  but  alter  and  dis- 
tract the  understanding,  whereas  this  utterly  sub- 
verteth  the  same,  and  astonieth  the  body, 

— cum  vini  vis  penetravit, 
Canxeqmittr  gr  a  vitas  meinbronim,  prwpedimiiur 
Cntra  vacillanti^  iardeacit  litfgnaf  madet  mens, 
Nanl  Qculi,  clamor,  sirigidfus,  jurgia  gliscunt, 

— LucH.  iii  479  i 

When  once  the  force  of  wine  hath  inlj  pierst, 
LimbeS'heavinesse  is  next,  leg?  faine  would  goe, 
But  reeling  cannot,  tongue  drawles,  raindes  disperst^ 
Eyes  swimme,  cries,  hickups,  brables  grow. 

The  worst  estate  of  man,  is  where  he  loseth  the 
knowledge    and    government    of    himselfe.       And 
12 
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flDODgst  other  things,  it  is  said,  that  as  must  wine  chapter 
boylinff  and  working  in  a  vessel,  workes  and  sends        " 
apwud  what  ever  it  containeth  in  the  bottome,  so  QfOnmiBen- 
doth  wine  cause  those  that  drinke  excessively  of  it, 
vorke   up,  and   breake  out  their    most    concealed 
secrets. 

^-iu  MopiaUium 

CWisr,  ei  mrcamumjocoto 

Camniimm  retegU  LAfaro. — Hon.  iii.  Od,  xxi.  14. 

Thou  (wine-cup^  doest  by  wine  revealc 
The  cmres,  whicn  wise  men  would  conceale. 
And  clote  drifts,  at  a  merry  meale. 

Jo$ephus  reporteth,  that  by  making  an  Ambas- 
sador to  tipple-square,  whom  his  enemies  had  sent 
onto  him*  he  wrested  all  his  secrets  out  of  him. 
Xeverthelesse  Augustus  ha\dng  trusted  Ludus  Piso^ 
that  conquered  Thrace,  with  the  secretest  affaires  he 
had  in  hiuid,  had  never  cause  to  be  discontented  with 
him :  Nor  Tiberius  vnth  Cossus,  to  whom  he  imparted 
ail  his  seriousest  counsels,  although  we  know  them 
both  to  have  so  given  themselves  to  drinking  of  wine, 
'  iat  they  were  often  faine  to  l)e  carried  from  the 
viiat,  and  Iwth  were  reputed  notable  drunkards. 

Ilrstrrnn  iujiatum  veua\  dc  murr  Lytvo. 

— \'iR.  liuv.  Fa\  vi.  15. 

Vfincs  puift  up.  AS  is  used  alway, 

By  wine  which  was  drunkc  yesterday. 

And  as  faithfully  as  the  com  plot  and  purpose  to 
•..II  Itrsitr  comniitted  unto  Chnhcr,  who  would  daily 
•»'  clrunke  with  quatting  of  wine,  as  unto  Cussitis, 
r.itil  drunke  nothing  hut  water,  whereupon  he  an- 
^wertd  verj'  pleasantly,  Whtit  f  .shall  I  //aire  a  Tjiniitt, 
••  :t  //.'//  ft(ft  able  to  heart'  zc/nc  '  We  see  our  carowsing 
•  »^p^>t  (iermansouldiers,  wlw  n  they  are  most  plunged 
fi  their  cups,  and  as  drunke  as  Uats,  to  have  perfect 
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CHAPTER  remembrance  of  their  quarter,  of  the  watcli  word,  and 
^'         of  their  files. 


Of  DrunkeD* 


— ncc  facilis  Victoria  de  madidis,  ei 

BlmsiMf  alque  mero  tiiub(miAus,'^VYt,  Sat.  xv«  47. 

Nor  is  the  conquest  easie  of  men  sow'st, 
Lisping  and  reeling  with  wine  they  carow'st, 

I  w^ould  never  have  beleeved  so  sound,  so  deepe 
and  so  excessive  drunkennesse,  had  I   not  read  in 
Histories,  that  Attain.^  having  envited  to  sup  with 
him  (with  intent  to  doe  him  some  notable  indignity) 
the  same  Pansanias,  who  for  the  same  cause  killed      _ 
afterward  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  (a  King  who  by     ■ 
the  eminent  faire  qualities  that  were  in  him,  bore  a     I 
testimonie  of  the  education  he  had  learned  in  the     " 
house  and  company  of  Epaminondas)  made  him  so 
dead'drunke,  that  insensibly  and  without  feeling,  he 
might  prostitute  his  beauty  as  the  body  of  a  common 
hedge-harlot,  to  Mulettiers,  Groomes,  and  many  of 
the  abject  servants  of  his  house.     And  what  a  Lady 
(whom   I   much   honour  and   highly  esteeme)  told 
mee,    protesting,    that    neere    Burdeatix^    towards 
CaMreSf   where   her  house   is,   a   widdow  Country- 
woman, reputed   very  chaste   and    honest,  suspect- 
ing herselfe  to  be  with  cliilde,  told  her  neighbours, 
that  had  she  a  husband,  she  sliould  verily  thinke  she 
were  with  childe.     But  the  occasion  of  this  suspition 
enereasing  more  and  more,  and  perceiving  herselfe 
so  big-bellied,  that  shee  could  no  longer  conceale  it, 
she  resolved   to  make  the  Parish-priest  acquainted 
with    it,   whom  she  entreated    to    publish    in    the 
Church,  that  whosoever  hee  were,  tliat  was  guilty 
of  the  fact,  and  would  avow  it,  shee  would  freely 
forgive  him,  and  if  hee  were  so  pleased,  take  him 
to  her  husband.     A  certaine  swaine  or  hyne-boy  of 
hers,  emboldned  by  this  proclamation,  declared,  how 
that  having  one  hoUiday  found  her  well-tippled  with 
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wine,  and  so  sound  asleepe  by  the  chimnie  side,  chapter 
Ijmg  so  fit  and  ready  for  Iiim,  that  without  a  waking       JL 
kcr  ne  had  the  fiill  use  of  her  body.     Whom  she  oronakm- 
accepted  for  her  husband,  and  both  live  together  ~ 
It  tnis  day.     It  is  assured  that  anti(}uitie  hatn  not 
greatly  described  this  vice.     The  compositions  of 
diverse    Philosophers   speake    but    sparingly  of   it. 
Yea,  and  some  of  the  Stoikes  deeme  it  not  amisse 
iat  man  sometimes  to  take  his  liquor  roundly,  and 
drinke  drunke  thereby  to  recreate  his  spirits. 

floe  qwMpte  virtntum  quondam  ceriamine  magnum 
Suiroiem  paimam  promendut  fenmt, 

—Cor.  GaL  El.  i. 

Tbey  tar,  in  this  too,  Socrates  the  true, 

And  great  in  vertuet  combats,  bare  the  prixe. 

Caio  that  strict  censurer,  and  severe  corrector  of 
C'thers,  hath  beene  reproved  for  much  drinking. 

Xarralm'  et  prim  Caionie 
Sftpe  mero  ealuuse  virtta, 

—  l!oR.  i:i.  Od.  xxi.  11. 

Tis  said,  by  use  of  wine  rfj^eated, 
Old  Vatofs  vcrtur  oft  was  hratcd. 

<  .ru.t  that  N<>-far  renowned  Kin/i;,  amongst  his  other 
i^iiiiut-ndations,  meaning  to  prcterre  himselt'e  l)e4'ore 
i*>  hnither  Artituawcs,  and  «^at  the  start  of  him, 
1-  AiTcth.  that  lie  eould  <lrinke  hetten  aiid  tipple 
VfTni  than  he.  And  anionjjst  the  hest  polieeii  and 
:  fTiialcbt  nations,  the  eustome  of  drinking,  and 
in'-iiiiuii  of  healths  was  much  in  use.  I  have  heard 
>j.  /;/-«.  that  exeellent  IMiisiLian  of  Paris  aHirme  lliat 
•^  prvMTve  tlie  \\\iuv  of  our  stomake  from  empairin^, 
:  i>  nut  amisse  once  a  moneth  to  rowze  up  the  same 
•n  this  excesse  of  drinking:  and  lest  it  should  ^^row 
::i*i  nnd  stupid  therhy  to  stirr-  it  up.  And  it  is 
»n*.ten.  that  the  Pcr.sinfts\  after  tliey  had  well 
U{>pled.    were    wont    to    consult    of    their    ehiefest 
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CHAPTER  affaires-     My  taste,  my  rellish  and  my  complexioQ^ 
^}_        are  sharper   enemies  unto   this  \ice,  than   my  dis- 
Of  Dninkeii'  course :    For,   besides  that    I    captivate  more  easily 
"*^**  my  conceits  under  the  auctoritie  of  ancient  opinions, 

indeed  I  finde  it  to  be  a  fond,  a  stupid  and  a  base 
kinde  of  vice,  but  lesse  malicious  and  hurtfull  than 
others;  all  which  shocke,  and  with  a  shaiper  edge 
wound  publike  societie.  And  if  we  cannot  give  our 
selves  any  pleasure,  except  (as  they  say)  it  cost  us 
something;  I  finde  this  vice  to  be  lesse  chargeable 
unto  our  conscience  than  others ;  besides,  it  is  not 
hard  to  be  prepared,  ditficult  to  be  found ;  a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  despised.  A  man  well  advanced 
in  yeares  and  dignitie,  amongst  three  principall 
commodities  he  told  me  to  have  remaining  in  life, 
counted  this  :  and  where  shall  a  man  more  rightly 
finde-it,  than  amongst  the  naturall  ?  But  he  tooke 
it  ill,  delicatenesse,  and  the  choice  of  wines  is  therein 
to  be  avoided.  If  you  prepare  your  voluptuousnes 
to  drinke  it  with  pleasure  and  daintily  neat,  you  tie 
your  selte  unto  an  inconvenience  to  drinke  it  other 
than  is  alwayes  to  be  had,  A  man  must  have  a 
milder,  a  loose  and  freer  taste.  To  be  a  true  drinker, 
a  man  should  not  have  so  tender  and  squeamish  a 
palat.  The  Germans  doe  in  a  manner  drinke  equaUy 
of  all  sorts  of  wine  with  like  pleasure.  Their  end 
is  rather  to  gulpe  it  downe  freely,  than  to  tast  it 
kindly.  And  to  say  truth  they  have  it  better  cheape, 
Their  voluptiiousnesse  is  more  plenteous  and  fuller. 
Secondarily,  to  drmke  after  the  French  manner,  as 
two  draughts  and  moderatly,  is  over  much  to 
restraine  the  favours  of  that  God.  There  is  more 
time  and  constancie  required  thereunto.  Our  fore- 
fathers were  wont  to  spend  whole  nights  in  that 
exercise,  yea  often  times  they  joyned  whole  long 
dayes  unto  them.  And  a  man  must  proportion  his 
ordinarie  more  large  and  firme.  I  have  in  my  dayes 
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muML  m  priiteipall  Lord ;  a  man  of  great  employment 
wmi  ct  ses,  and  fttmou««  for  good  succcsse,  who 

vUidii.  ..;  .uiiiig  biniscLFc,  and  siting  but  an  ordinaiy  Of 
f  Icr-meat,  was  wont  to  drinke  little  lesse  than  °^ 
iie  p  >f  wine,  yet  at  his  rising  seemed  to  be 

Hlh&i^  ^..i^cmpered,  but  rather  as  we  have  tbund 
It  oar  no  small  cost  in  managing  of  our  affaires, 
fffyw^wbc  and  considerate.  The  pleasure  of  tliat« 
we  would  make  account  in  the  course  of 
life  ought  to  be  employed  longer  space.  It 
t  iieoessar>%  as  sbop-boyes  or  labouring  people, 
we  should  refuse  no  occasion  to  drinke  and 
iaiallv  to  have  thi«»  desire  in  our  minde.  It 
that  wee  daily  shorten  the  use  of  this :  and 
in  our  h^-'-'-  its  I  have  scene  in  mine  infancie) 
I  JUS,  and  beavers  should  be  more 

Anient  and  often  used,  than  now  adayes  they  are. 
Am  should  wee  therebv  in  any  sort  proceed  towards 
■iiwinitmcntf  So  verily.  But  it  may  be«  that  we 
kn^  much  more  given  our  selves  over  unto  paiUar- 
4be  and  all  manner  of  luxurie  than  our  fathers  were, 
arc  two  occupations,  that  enter  hinder  one 
in  their  vigor.  On  the  one  side,  it  hath 
and  weakned  our  stomacke,  and  on  the 
r.  sobrtetie  serveth  to  make  us  more  jolly*quaint, 
hity,  and  wanton  for  the  exercise  of  love  matters. 
It  ta  m  wonder  to  thinke  on  the  strange  tales  I  ha%^e 
my  father  report,  of  the  chiistitic  of  his  times* 
hmmfiit  weU  ipeake  of  it.  as  he  that  was  both  by 

nuniiri''   roper  for  the  use  and  solace  of  Ladies, 

Heapslu  uid  well,  few  words,  but  to  Uie  pur- 

tad  was  ever  wont  to  entermixe  some  ornament 
bum  vulgar  bookea,  and  above  all,  Spanish, 
his  common  sipecches;  and  of  all  Spanish 
none  was  more  familiar  unto  him  than 
AwngUm,    His  demeanour  and  earri^Bpe  was 
mtliie,  mce' 
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CHAPTER  above  all,  grave  and  stately.     There  is  natliing  he 
seemed  to  be  more  earefull  of,  than  of  his  honest)% 
CKDraaken'  and  observe  a  kinde  of  decencie  of  his  perbon,  and 
"**^  orderly  decorum  in  his  habits,  were  it  on  foot  or  on 

horse baeke.  He  was  exceeding  nice  in  performing 
his  word  or  promise ;  And  so  strictly  conscientious 
and  obsequous  in  religion,  that  generally  he  seemed 
rather  to  encline  toward  superstition,  than  the  con- 
trary. Though  he  were  but  a  little  man,  his  courage 
and  vigor  was  great ;  he  was  of  an  upright,  and  well 
proportioned  stature,  of  a  pleasing,  cheerefull'-looking 
countenance,  of  a  swarthy  hue,  nimbly  addicted,  and 
exquisitely  nimble  unto  all  noble  and  gentlemanlike 
exercises.  1  have  seene  some  hollow  staves  of  his 
filled  with  lead,  which  bee  wont  to  use  and  exercise 
his  amies  withall,  the  better  to  enable  himselfe  to 
pitch  the  barre,  to  throw  the  sledge,  to  cast  the  pole 
and  to  play  at  fence :  and  shooes  with  leaden  soles, 
which  he  wore  to  enure  himselfe,  to  leape,  to  vault 
and  to  run.  I  may  without  blushing  say,  that  in 
memory  of  himselfe,  he  hath  left  certaine  petie 
miracles  amongst  us.  I  have  seene  him  when  hee 
was  past  threescore  yeares  of  age  mocke  at  all  our 
sports,  and  outcountenance  our  youthfull  pastimes, 
with  a  heavy  furr'd  Gowne  about  him  to  leap  into 
his  saddle;  to  make  the  pommada  round  about  a  fl 
Table  upon  his  thumb ;  and  seldome  to  ascend  any  ™ 
staires  without  skipping  three  or  foure  steps  at  once. 
And  concerning  my  discourse,  hee  was  wont  to  say, 
that  in  a  whole  Province  there  was  scarse  any  woman 
of  quaUtie,  that  had  an  ill  name.  Hee  would  often 
report  strange  familiarities,  namely  of  his  owne,  with 
very  honest  women,  without  any  suspicion  at  all.  h 
And  protested  very  rehgiously,  that  when  he  was  fl 
married,  he  was  yet  a  pure  Virgine ;  yet  had  he  long 
time  followed  the  warrcs  beyond  the  Mountaines, 
and  therein  ser\'ed  long,  whereof  hee  hath  letl;  a 
18 
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l^Booke  af  his  owne  collecting,  wherein  hee  chafter 
halli  pwticularly  noted»  whatsoever  hiijipened  clay  by       J|_ 
dajr  worthy   the  observation,  so  long  as  he  served.  Of  i 
both  for  tlic  pul)like  and  Im  particular  ujje.     And  ^^ 
he  wms  well  irtmcken  in   yeares,  when  he  tooke  a 
wife.     For  returning  out  of  Italie.  in  the  yeare  of 
oar    Lord*  one    thousand   fi%'e    hundred   eight  and 
lwecity«  and  being  lull  three  and  thirty  yeares  old« 
kff  tlie  way  h— -    -'^rwie  himselfe  a  wife*     But  come 
we    to   our  ig  againe*      The  iiiconinioditiea 

0t  age,    wliich    need    some    hclpe   and    refreshing, 
with   some  reason   beget  in  me  a  desire  or 
of  this  faculty :  for,  it  in  in  a  man  tlie  last 
which   the   counse  of  our  yearn   stealeth 
OS*      Good  fellowes  say,  that  naturaU  heat  is 
tmkcn  in  our  feet ;  Thai  properly  belongeth  to 
From  tlience  it  aseeudetti  unto  the  middle 
u  where  it  ^^     * ^  H  and  continueth  a  long  time: 
in  mine^  f^p  here  producreth  the  only  true, 

m  of  this  corporal]  life,     CHhcr 
Aetigni  aiHi   ^rnsijalities  in  respect  of  that,  doe  hut 
In  the  end,  like  imto  a  vapour,  which  by 
u  fe  exhaleth,  and  mounteth  aloft,  it  comes 

tiic    inroat,  and   there   makei^   her   last   borle. 
T<t  ceold  I  never  conceive,  how  any  mmi  may  rithcr 
or  prolong  the  pleasure  of  drinking  beyond 
and    in   his   ima        '    n    frame   an    artificial 
and  against  n  My  sUmiacke  could 

well  rcaeh  «>  farrc :  it  is  very  much  troubled  to 
«ae  to  an  end  of  that  which  it  taken  for  hts  need. 
Mf  eOiKtitcttion  is,  to  make  an  aeeompt  of  drinking, 
hit  to  succeed  meat*  and  therefore  doe  I  ever  make 
mf  ImA  draught  the  greatesiL  And  forasmuch  as  in 
we  have  the  roofe  of  our  mouthea  commonly 
w)th  rhume,  or  di<^mpered,  distasted  and 
tlifoti^  some  other  eviit  constitution,  wine 
better  unto   us   and   of   a  quicker   relish. 
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CHAPTER  according  as  our  pores  be  either  more  or  lesse  open 

and  washed.     At  least  I  seldome  relish  the  same  very 

well,  except  it  be  the  first  draught  I  take.     Anac/tm- 
sis  wondered  to  see  the  Grsecians  drinke  in  greater 
glasses  at  the  end  of  their  meales,  than  in  the  begin- 
ning.     It  was   (as   I   imagine)   for  the   very  sanne 
reason,  that  the  Germans  doe  it,  who  never  begin 
to   carouse,   but   when  the}^  have  well   fed.     Plato  m 
forbiddeth  children  to  drinke  any  wme,  before  they  * 
be  eighteene  yeeres  of  age,  and  to  be  drunke  before 
they  come   to  forty.      But  to   such   as   have  once 
attained  the  age  of  fortie,  he  is  content  to  pardon 
them,  if  they  chance  to  delight  themselves  with  it, 
and  alloweth  them  somewhat  largely  to  blend  the 
influence  of  Uionifstus  in  their  banquets,  that  good 
God,  who  bestoweth  cheerfulnesse  upon  men,  and 
youth  unto  aged  men,  who  layeth  and  aswageth  the 
passions  of  the  minde,  even  as  jTon  is  made  flexible 
by  the  fire:    and   in   his  profitable  lawes  drinking- 
meetings   or  quafl^ng  companies   as    necessary   and 
commendable   (alwaies   provided   there   be   a   eliiefe 
leader  amongst  theni  to  containe  and  order  them) 
drunkennesse   being   a  good  and  certaine  tryall  of 
everie  mans  nature ;  and  therewithal!  proper  to  give 
aged  men  the  courage  to  make  meny  in  dancing  and 
in  musicke :  things  alowabie  and  profitable,  and  such 
as  they  dare  not  undertake  being  sober  and  setled. 
That  wine  is  capable  to  supply  the  mind  with  temper- 
ance, and  the  bodie  with  health.     Notwithstanding, 
these  restrictions,   partly   borrowed   of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, please  him  well     Let  those  forbeare  it  that 
are  going  about  any  expedition  of  warre*     Let  every  ■ 
magistrate,  and  all  judges  abstain  from  it  at  what  ™ 
time  they  are  to  execute  their  charge,  and  to  consult 
of  publike  aflfaires.      Let   none   bestow  the   day  in 
drinking,  as  the  time  that  is  due  unto  more  serious 
negotiations,  nor  the  nights  wherein  a  man  intendeth 
20 
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to  get  children.      It  is  reported,  that  Stilpo,  the  chapter 
Philosopher^  finding  himselfe  surcharged  with  age,       _^ 
did  purposely  hasten  his  end,  by  drinking  of  pure  Of  Dnmkai* 
wine.      The  like  cause  (though  not  wittingly)  did  ***•* 
ibo  suffocate  the  vital  forces,  crazed  through  old  age 
of  the  Philosopher  jlrcesilaus.     But  it  is  an  old  and 
pleasant  question,  whether  a  wisemans  mind  were 
ue  to  yeeld  unto  the  force  of  wine. 

Si  wnmiUt  mdkibft  vim  sapirmtur. 

— Od,  xxviii.  4. 

If  unretwted  force  it  bends. 

Gainst  wiidorae  which  it  selfe  defends. 

Unto  what  vanity  doth  the  good  opinion  we  have 
of  our  selves  provoke  us  ?  The  most  temperate  and 
perfcctest  minde  of  the  world,  findes  it  too  great  a 
ti&ke  to  keep  herselfe  upright,  lest  she  fall  oy  her 
ovne  weaknesse.  Of  a  thousand  there  is  not  one 
perfectly  righteous  and  setled  but  one  instant  of 
ber  life,  and  question  might  be  made,  whether 
i4^ir»rding  to  her  natiirall  condition  she  might  at 
ifiV  time  \y€  so.  Hut  to  joyne  constaiuie  unto  it 
.^'  her  last  perfection:  I  meaiie  if  nothln^j^  should 
>}itKkc  her:  which  a  thousand  accidents  may  doe. 
Ltti-rrtius  that  famous  Poet,  may  Philosophie  and 
tiandic  at  his  pleasure:  Loe  where  he  lieth  senslesse 
••:'  an  amorous  potion.  Thiiikes  any  man,  that  an 
Ap^plexie  cannot  as  soone  astonish  Socrates,  us  a 
>ir.nj  lai>ourin^  man  f  Some  of  them  have  by  the 
I'-rcc  of  a  sickenesse  forgot  their  owne  names,  and 
1  >ligiit  hurt  have  overthrowne  the  judgement  of 
others.  Let  him  be  as  wi^e  as  he  can,  in  the  end 
:.t  !!»  but  a  man  ;  what  is  more  frailc,  more  miser- 
ibie,  or  more  vaine  ■  W'isdome  forceth  not  our 
laturall  conditions. 
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Sudares  iiaque,  et  paliarem  exiHere  Mo 
Corpore,  et  injfringi  linguam  tocenufue  aboriri 
Caligare  oculos,  tonere  awes,  succidere  artus, 
Denique  concidere  ex  ammi  terrore  videmus. 

— LucR.  iii.  1 55. 

We  see  therefore,  palenesse  and  sweats  ore-grow, 
Our  bodies,  tongues  doe  falter,  vojce  doth  breake. 
Eyes  dazle,  eares  buzze,  joints  doe  shrinke  below. 
Lastly  we  swoune  by  hart-fright,  terrours  weake. 

He  must  [s]eele  his  eyes  against  the  blow  that 
threatneth  him,  being  neere  the  brimme  of  a  perci- 
pise,  he  must  cry  out  like  a  child.  Nature  hav- 
ing purposed  to  reserve  these  light  markes  of  her 
aucthoritie  unto  herselfe,  inexpugnable  unto  our 
reason,  and  to  the  Stoicke  vertue:  to  teach  him 
his  mortalitie,  and  our  insipiditie.  He  waxeth  pale 
for  feare,  he  blusheth  for  shame,  he  groaneth  feeling 
the  cholike,  if  not  with  a  desperate  and  low-roar- 
ing voyce,  yet  with  a  low,  smothered  and  hoarse- 
sounding  noyse. 

Hutnani  a  se  nihil  alienuvi  putai, 

— Ter.  Heaui,  act  i.  see.  i.  25. 

He  thinkes,  that  nothing  strange  be  can. 
To  him,  that  longs  to  any  man. 

Giddie-headed  Poets,  that  faine  what  they  list, 
dare  not  so  much  as  discharge  their  Heroes  fix>m 
teares. 

Sicfatur  lachrymans,  classique  immitil  haheruu. 
— ViRo.  ^n.  vi.  1. 

So  said  he  weeping,  and  so  saide, 
Hiraselfe  hand  to  the  sterage  laicle. 

Let  it  suffice  him  to  bridle  his  affections,  and 
moderate  his  inclinations;  for,  it  is  not  in  him  to 
beare  them  away.  Plutarke  himselfe,  who  is  so 
perfect  and  excellent  a  judge   of  humane  actions, 
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AnttuM  and    Torifuaim  to  kiJl   their  owne  chapter 
remaiiieth  doubtfulK  whether  vertue  could         " 
fCMli  to  farre«  afid   whetlter  Huch    men   were  not  Oil 
aiber  moved  by  some  otlier  pas&iou.      Ali  act  Jons  ° 
t^fumd  the   ardinmie    litmU,    arc    subject    to    mme 
mialer  mttrprrtation :  Forasmuch  as  our  taste  dolh 
wa  more  cocne  unto  that  which  i^i  abore  it,  than  to 
IImI  which  is  iinder  it      Let   us  omit  that  otber 
«ct»   which   maketh    open    profession   of  fiercenes. 
Watt  when  in  the  vcr}*  same  !»ectt  which  is  esteemed 
tke  most  deniisse,  we  heare  tlie  bragges  of  Metro* 
Am;   Occupauket  Fartuntu  attfue  cepi:  omnesque 
aAaur  turn  mterduti  ui  ad  me  aJFj/irare  nm$  pomes 
iUdtt.  Cic.  Tust,  Quest,  5),     J^artune,  I  futve  pre* 
voted,  caught^  and  m^iia/ctn   tkee:  I  hiive  mured 
smi  rumd  up  all  tht^  pauaffis^  whereby  thou  mightest 
^Ikmme  unto  mee.      When  Aim^nrcus^  hy  the  ap- 

Clment  of  Xicocreou^  the  tyrant  uf  Ciprof,  bein^ 
along  in  a  trough  of  stone,  and  snioten  with 
fTOD  sledge^  eeaseth  not  to  crie  out^  streeke,  smite, 
iadbrcake;  it  is  not  Anajrarctiff,  it  Is  but  his  laile 
fOQ  martjT  so.  When  we  heare  our  martyrs,  in 
the  middesit  of  a  flame  eric  atoudc  unto  the  'rvrant« 
Ifaia  fide  is  rosted  enough,  chop  it,  eat  it,  it  is  fuU 
mMhL  DOW  begin  on  the  other.  When  in  Jo^pfms 
«ee  heare  a  rhilde  all  to  rent  with  biting  snippers, 
mA  pierced  with  the  breath  of  Af^ioAiis^  to  d^ie 
Um  to  dcAtb,  eric  with  a  lowde-iasiired  and  tmdii* 
■aid  voyce;  Tyrant  thou  losest  time,  toe  I  am 
idl  aA  mine  en  ^ere   is   that   smarting  paine, 

«Imk  are  ttiosr  iits,  wherewith  whilom  thou 

io  threaten  me?     My  ccnstancie  doth   moire 
thee,  than   I  have  feelinf?  of  thy  crueltie: 
Oh  Crint  hearted  varlct,  doest  Ihou  yeeld  mhcn  I 
pibcr  strength  i     Make   roee  to  faint  or  shrinke, 
CMK  me  to  moane  or  hirncnt.  force  me  to  yeeld 
«ie  for  iTTnee   if  thou   canst ;    encourage   thy 


CHAPTER  satellities,    harten   thy  executioners ;   loe   how  they 

I"  droope  and  have  no  more  power;  arme  them, 
Of  Drunken-  strengthen  them,  flesh  them.  \'erely  wee  must 
needs  confesse  there  is  some  alteration,  and  some 
furie  (how  holy  soever)  in  those  mindes.  When 
we  come  unto  these  Stoick  evasions ;  I  had  rather 
be  furious  than  voluptuous:  the  saying  of  Anth- 
thenes.  Mtwunu  ^uXXrw  fj  fio-Qdrjp  (Antist  Diogen. 
Laert.  vi.  c.  1),  Rather  xmuld  I  be  mad,  than 
men^y.  When  Scvtins  telleth  us,  he  had  rather  be 
surprised  with  paine,  than  sensuality;  when  Epi- 
curus undertakes  to  have  the  goute,  to  wantonize 
and  faune  upon  him,  and  refusing  ease  and  healthp 
with  a  hearty  cheerefulnesse  defie  all  evils,  and 
scornefuUy  despising  lesse  sharpe  griefes,  disdayn- 
ing  to  grapple  with  them,  he  bUthely  desireth  and 
calleth  for  sharper,  more  forcible,  and  worthy 
of  him : 

Spumantemque  dari  pecora  inter  inetiia  voiii 
Optat  apnim  autfulvum  descendere  monte  leoneni : 

_ViRo,  .En.  iv.  158. 
He  wishtj  mongst  hftrtlesse  beasts  some  foming  Bore, 
Or  mountiiine-Lyon  would  come  downe  and  rorc. 

Who  would  not  judge  them  to  be  prankes  of  a 
courage  removed  from  his  wonted  seate  ?  Our  minde 
cannot  out  of  her  place  attaine  so  high.  She  must 
quit  it  and  raise  her  selfe  aloft,  and  taking  the  bridle 
in  her  teeth,  carry  and  transport  her  man  so  farre, 
that  afterward  hee  wonder  at  himselfe,  and  rest 
amazed  at  his  actions.  As  in  exploits  of  waiTe,  the 
heat  and  earnest nesse  of  the  fight  doth  often  provoke 
the  noble  minded  souldiers,  to  adventure  on  so 
dangerous  passages,  that  afterward  being  better  ad- 
vised, they  are  the  first  to  wonder  at  it.  As  also 
Poets,  are  often  surprised  and  rapt  with  admiration 
at  their  owne  labours,  and  forget  the  trace,  by  which 
they  past  so  happy  a  career.  It  is  that,  which  some 
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terme  a  fury  or  madiie«»^  in  them«     And  as  Piato  chaftsr 
flHtiu  Uml  a  seUed  md  reposed  man.  doth  in  vainc        " 
kaocke  at  Poesies  gate,    Arigttftk  likewise  saitli,  that  ori 
wo  excellent  luinde  is  fireely  exenipteil  from  some  or  "^ 
idler  entermixturc  of  folly.     And  he  hath  reason,  to 
starting  or  cxtraordinarie  conceit  (Itow  com- 
soerer)  and  which  exceedcth  our  nidge- 
■at  and  discount  foUy^     Forsomueh  a^i  xcismme^  is 
9m  urderly  and  regular  managing  of  the  mnde^  and 
wkkh  §ke  addrcnetk  mth  measure^  and  amdncMh 
mik  praportian ;  And  take  her  owne   word  for  it 
Hito  disput « ' '     '   i  s ;  that  the  fiuultie  of  prophesying 
mi  divinatir  :  :ir  above  us,  and  that  when  wee 

Inat  it  we  tniM  be  besides  our  selves :  our  wisdome 
be  darkened  and  over  shadowed  by  ssleepe,  hv 
or  by  drowzinesse;  or  by  some  eelestiall 
ftvT.  ravished  fmm  her  owne  seat. 


THE  THIRD  CHAPTER 

A  cuglome  of  the  He  ofCea 

f,  as  lome  say,  to  philosophate  be  to 
doubt;  with  much  more  reason, to  rave 
and  fantastiauixe.  as  I  doe,  must  neces- 
sarily br  to  aoubt :  For,  to  enquire  and 
debate,  lielon^eth  to  a  sehoUer.  and  to 

resolve   apptTtaincs   to  a    rathedratl 

mmalcT.  Hut  know,  my  cathedrall,  it  is  the  authoritie 
ef  God*s  di%ine  vnll,  that  without  any  rontnididioo 
doth  sway  us  an f1  V'^fh  !i*»r  r?»nl*  nvvMnd  these  humane 
nd  vmine  coritc-  with  an  armed 

httwl  entred  the  C<  r/t//ifrrvi/jr«  some  one 

l^  pLrf^;jfff^  the  i.,..   ._.i.,>...„iLS  were  like  to  en* 
4ve  if  they  soui;ht  not  to  reobtatne  his  lost 

kroor.     Oh  varlet  as  thou  art  (answered  he/>     And 
can  they  MiTer^  who  have  no  fearc  at  all  of 
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death  ?  Affis  being  denianded,  how  a  nian  might  do 
to  Live  free,  answered ;  Despising  and  contemning  to 
die.  These  and  a  thousand  like  propositions,  which 
concurre  in  this  pui-pose,  do  evidently  inferre  some 
thing  beyond  the  patient  expecting  of  death  it  selfe, 
to  be  suffered  in  this  life :  wtnesse  the  Lacedemonian 
child,  taken  by  Antigonus,  and  sold  for  a  slave,  who 
urged  by  his  master,  to  performe  some  abject  service ; 
Tliou  shalt  see  (said  he)  vv^honi  thou  hast  bought ;  for, 
it  were  a  shame  for  me  to  serve,  having  libertie  so 
neere  at  hand,  and  therewithall  threw  himselfe  head- 
long downe  from  the  top  of  the  house.  Antipater^ 
sharply  threatning  the  Lacedemonians,  to  make  them 
yeeld  to  a  certaine  request  of  his ;  they  answ^ered, 
shouldest  thou  menace  us  w^orse  than  death,  we  will 
rather  die.  And  to  Philip,  who  having  written  unto 
them,  that  he  would  hinder  all  their  enterprises; 
What?  (say  they)  wait  thou  also  hinder  us  from 
d}nng  ?  That  is  the  reason,  w^hy  some  say,  that  the 
Wiseman  liveth  as  long  as  he  ought,  and  not  so  long 
as  lie  can.  And  tliat  the  favourablest  gift,  nature 
hath  bequeatlied  us,  and  w^hich  removeth  all  meanes 
from  us  to  complaine  of  our  condition,  is,  that  she 
hath  left  us  tlie  key  of  the  fields,  Siie  hath  ap- 
pointed but  one  entrance  unto  life,  but  many  a  thou- 
sand wayes  out  of  it :  Well  may  we  icant  gf^ound  to 
live  upon.,  hut  never  ground  to  die  in.  As  Boiocat7is 
answered  the  Romanes.  Why  dost  thou  complaine 
against  this  world?  It  doth  not  containe  thee:  If 
thou  livest  in  paine  and  sorrow,  thy  base  courage  is 
the  cause  of  it.  To  die  there  wanteth  but  will. 

Vhique  man  eti:  oplim^  hoc  cmtit  Dem, 

Eripere  viiam  nemo  non  hotnini  potest : 

Ai  nemo  mortem  :  milU  ad  hanc  adiius  patent, 

— Sen,  Theh,  act  I  see.  L 
Each  where  death  is  ;  God  did  this  weii  purvayi 
No  man  but  can  from  raan  life  take  away. 
But  none  bnir's  death,  to  it  lies  many  *a  way. 
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Uid   it  ii   not  a  receipt  to  one  malady  alone ;  chapter 
MM  a  remedy  agaimi  all  evils:   It  is  a  most       ^ 

never  to  be  feared,  and  often  to  be  Acmtm«f 
gbt :  mcs  to  one  period,  whether  man  make  c«i  ** 

end  oi  himselfe,  or  wheUier  lie  endure  it ;  whether 
nm  before  his  day.  or  whether  he  expect  it : 
soever  it  come,  it  in  ever  his  owne,  where 
era  the  threed  be  broken,  it  is  all  there*  it's  the  end 
d  Ibe  web.  The  voluntaricst  death,  is  the  fairest. 
lift  drpendeih  on  the  will  of  others^  daith  on  oun. 
la  Qoihtng  should  we  so  mueh  accommodate  our 
sivca  to  oor  humors,  as  in  that.  Reputation  dotli 
eooceme  sueh  an  enterprise,  it  is  folly  to 
any  respect  unto  it  7  o  //iv  h  to  icn^e,  if  the 
tie         '       '  -^     The  common  course  of 

^  a  .  er  directed  at  the  charge  of 

we  have  tiickions  made  into  ua,  we  are  cauter- 
we  have  limbes  cut   and  mangled,  we  arc  let 
.  wc  are  dieted.     Goc  we  but  one  step  further* 
Deed  no  more  physicke,  we  are  perfecUy  whole, 
ia  not  our  jugiilar  '  nt-veine  as  much  at 

«v  eammand  as  the  mt  To  extreme  sick* 

mema.  extreme  remedies,     Servius  the  Grammarian 

gowt,   found    no    better 
than   to  apply  poison  to 


traubled   nHth    the 
to  be  rid   of  it. 


his  legs.  He  eared  not  whether  Uiey  were 
IWajpm  or  no«  ho  they  were  tnioisible,  God 
pwab  OS  sufficient  privilege,  when  he  pbceth  us  in 
HKh  an  estate,  as  hfe  is  worse  tlian  death  unto  us. 
A  if  isetiA'Tr  Id  to  tills,  but  folly  to  footer 

Atm,  The  .,...,  ^y,  it  is  a  convenient  naturall 
liev  (or  a  wife  nmxu  to  forgoc  life*  although  he  abound 
m  all  happiness;  if  he  cioe  i  rtunely :  And  for 

a  foole  to  prolong  his  life,  n. t    be  mo?it  niLser- 

aUe.  provided  he  be  in  mmt  part  of  things,  which 
Ikrf  say  to  be  according  unto  nature*     As  I  offend 
cbe  lawes  made  against  tbeevei*  when  I  cut  mine 
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PTER  owiie  purse,  and  carry  away  mine  owne  goods  ;  nor 
[^  of  destroyers  when  I  burne  mine  owne  wood :  so  am 
tome  of  I  nothing  tied  unto  lawes  made  against  murtherers^ 
'  if  I  deprive  my  selfe  of  mine  owne  life.     Hegesias 

was  wont  to  say,  that  even  as  the  condition  of  life,  so 
should  tlie  qualitie  of  death  depend  on  oiu-  election. 
And  Diogenes  meeting  with  the  Philosopher  Speu- 
sippiiSy  long  time  afflicted  with  the  dropsie,  and  there- 
fore carried  in  a  litter,  who  cried  out  unto  him ; 
All  haile  Diogejies:  And  to  thee  no  health  at  all,  (re- 
plied Diogenes)  that  endurest  to  live  in  so  wretched  an 
estate.  True  it  is,  that  a  while  after,  Speumppus  as 
overtired  with  so  languishing  a  condition  of  life, 
compassed  his  owne  death.  But  this  goeth  not  with- 
out some  contradiction :  For,  many  are  of  opinion, 
that  without  the  expi'esse  commandement  of  him, 
that  hath  placed  us  in  this  world,  we  may  by  no 
meanes  forsake  the  garrison  of  it,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  God  only,  who  therein  hath  placed  us,  not 
for  our  selves  alone,  but  for  his  glory,  and  others 
service,  when  ever  it  shall  please  him  to  discharge  us 
hence,  and  not  for  us  to  take  leave :  Thai  we  are  not 
borne  for  our  selves\  but  for  onr  Count  He :  The 
Lawes  for  their  owne  interest  require  an  accompt  at 
our  hands  for  our  selves,  and  have  a  just  action  of 
murther  against  us.  Else  as  forsakers  of  our  owne 
charge,  we  are  punished  iu  the  other  world. 

Proxima  deinde  ienent  nutHl  loca,  qui  sibi  leihum 
In^ontes  peperere  manu,  Inc^mque  perosi 
Projecere  ammas* — Vmo.  /E?*.  vi.  434, 

Next  place  they  lamentable  hold  in  hell. 

Whose  hand  their  death  c&us'd  causelesse,  (but  not 

well) 
And  hating  life  did  thence  their  soules  expell. 

There  is  more  constancie  in  using  the  chaine  that 
holds  us*  than  in  breaking  the  same ;  and  more  triall 
of  stedfastnesse  in  Reguliis^  than  in  Cato.     It  is  indis- 
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and  imntieiioe  that  hutneth  our  way.    No  chaptbr 
€tm  nrce  a  man  to  tume  his  bade  Jrom       '" 
ioelg  vertme:  She  seeketh  out  evils  and  sorrowes  as  Acmiomot 
her  nourishment    The  threats  of  fell  tyrants,  tor-  cl"*^ 
and  torments ;  executioners  and  torturers,  doe 
:  and  quicken  her. 

Dmi$ tdUet kmm  Upemmtm 
Nigmfifmeijromdit  im  A^io 

Dmek  9pm  mmmumqmeferro.— Horn.  iw.  Od.  ir.  57. 

As  hobne-trceldoth  with  bard  axt  lopt 
Od  hik  with  many  iidiiie-trees  topt, 
Frnb  lone,  fton  cuttingB  it  doth  fede» 
Cowiife  and  tton  riM  ev'n  from  Steele. 

And  aa  the  other  saith. 

JVan  €ai  td  pmlm»  vhttu,  ptder, 
Timere  wiimm,  md  wmgii  mgaMm 
OUUtnif  mee  m  verUrt  mc  rdro  dart, 

— Snf.  Tkd.  ael  i.  tee.  1. 

8ir»  ti't  not  Tertoe,  aa  yoa  ondentand, 

To  feare  Hfe,  bat  grame  mitehiefe  to  withstand. 

Not  to  retire,  tume  backe,  at  aoj  hand. 

IM«ff  m  adrertufacii^  est  comUmmere  mortem, 
Foftiug  iUej'acii,  qui  miser  csMepoiesi, 

— Mart.  xi.  Kpi,  Ivii.  15. 

Tis  ea&ie  in  croftse  chance  death  to  despise  : 
He  that  can  wretched  be,  doth  stronger  rise. 

It  is  the  part  of  cowardlinesse,  and  not  of  vertue, 
to  %eek  to  squat  it  sclfe  in  some  hollow-lurkinff  hole, 
or  to  hide  her  selfe  under  some  massie  tombe,  thereby 
Uj  shun  the  strokes  of  fortune.  She  never  forsakes 
her  course,  nor  leaves  her  way,  what  stomiie  weather 
soever  crosse-her. 

SifraciuB  illabatmr  orbis, 

Impaiidam  feriemi  rmiut. — Hoa.  iii.  Od,  iii.  7. 

If  the  world  broken  should  upon  her  fall. 
The  ruines  may  her  strike,  but  not  ap|MiIl. 

The  avoyding   of  other  inconveniences  doth  most 
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CHAPTER  commonly   drive   us   into  this,  yea,  sometimes  the 
m        shunning  of  death,  makes  us  to  run  into  it. 

A  ciistome  of  **.  n  ,  .  *o 

^^  Ug  ^f  HtCf  rogo,  nonjuror  ext,  ne  mortart',  man  ? 

Cca  —Mart,  ii*  Epig.  Ixatx,  2. 

Mrtdnesse  is't  not,  say  I, 

To  dye,  lest  you  should  dye  ? 

As  those  who  for  feare  of  a  break-necke  downefall, 
doe  headlong  cast  themselv^es  into  it. 

— muUos  in  summa  pericula  mUU 

Veniun  limor  ipse  tnaU :  fortissimtis  tile  est. 
Qui  promplus  metuenda  patij  si  cominifs  insteni^ 
El  dijferre  potest, — Lucia K.  vii.  104. 

The  very  feare  of  ils  to  come,  hath  sent 
Many  to  mighty  dangers:  strongest  they. 
Who  fearfull  things  t' endure  are  ready  bent 
If  they  confront  thcnii  yet  can  them  deUy. 

- — usque  adeo  jnortts  funnidine^  tnim 
Perdpit  hnvtartos  odium ^  lucisque  videndae^ 
Ut  siin  consciscant  mwraiti  pectore  lethuw, 
Obiili  foniem  curarum  hunc  esse  limorein. 

— LucRp  ill.  79t 

So  far  by  feare  of  death,  the  hate  of  lifej 
Antl  seeing-Hght,  doth  men  as  men  possesse, 
They  grieving  kill  themselves  to  end  the  strife, 
Forgetting,  feare  is  spring  of  their  distresse. 

Plato  in  his  lawes,  alots  him  that  hath  deprived 
his  neerest  and  deerest  friend  of  Hfe  (that  is  to 
say,  himselfe)  and  abridged  him  of  the  destinies 
course,  not  constrained  by  any  publike  judgement, 
nor  by  any  lewd  and  inevitable  accident  of  fortune, 
nor  by  any  intolerable  shame  or  infamy,  but  through 
basenesse  of  minde,  and  weaknesse  of  a  faint-fearfull 
courage,  to  Iiave  a  most  ignomuiious,  and  ever-re- 
proachfull  burialL  And  the  opinion  which  disdaineth 
our  life,  is  ridiculous  :  For,  in  fine  it  is  our  being.  It 
is  our  all  in  all.  Things  that  have  a  nobler  and  richer 
being,  may  accuse  ours :  But  it  is  against  nature,  we 
should  despise,  and  carelesly  set  oin:  selves  at  naught ; 
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It  is  m  particular  infirmitie,  and  which  is  not  scene  in 
•-^^  '  neatTirr,  to  hate  ar  '  '  ^linc  himselfe.  It 
-:  ,,.-,  luiitie,  that  we  des  .  _  ini  oUict»  than  we 
<]^.  The  fruit  of  such  a  desire  doth  not  coneeme  us, 
irantlGbas  tt  rontrachrteth  and  hindcretli  it  sclfe  ill 
4  i^fe.  He  iJiat  de^iretli  tu  be  umde  of  a  man  lui 
"i  ,;'li,  doth  nottung  for  himselfie:  He  should  be 
m^ikking  the  lirtter  by  it:  Am!  bcin^  no  more,  who 
rejo^'ce  or  eunceive  any  gladnesse  of  this  change 
it  for  him  ? 


CHAPTER 

III 


Cea 


IMd  mm  mmri  cm  forte  itgrnfm  fuiunm  eti, 
Sme  mio^«r  cuar  m  eo  turn  tempore,  cmn  umle  potni 

For  htf  who  fth«]]  perchance  pnve  mitemble, 
Ami  »j>eet1  liul  ill,  «haa)d  thr  Ifc  lie  able 

To  be  hiiiiseire,  whrn  iU  umi*  unntable* 

The  security,  tndoIeiicie«  impassibilityt  and  prtira- 

D  of  tiik  liven  evih^  which  we  purchase  at  the  price 

daitb«  bring  us  no  couimoditie  at  alL     In  inune 

he  avoid  warre^  thai  cnnnot  i^fuy  peace ;  and 

doik  he  9hun  paine^  that  hath  na  tfteanes  to 

rcMt*     Atnofimt  those  of  the  first  opinion,  great 

liath  ocene,  to  know  what  occasions  are 

f  iuvt  and  lawful!  to  make  a  man  under- 

the  killing  of  htmsiclfe,  they  call  that  rfXoyo^ 

(Alex,  Arrr^    >      i  reasonable  orderly  out'- 

^or,  although  t  ,  a  man  must  often  dye 

'  al^ht  cause^t  ^^ince  tiiese  that  keepe  us  alive^  are 

▼ey  strong;   yet  is  some  measure  required  in 

B.   There  are  certaine  fantasticall  and  braiuc^sicke 

,_,  which    have    not  only  provoked  particular 

iMit  wliolc  Xationsi  to  defeat  themsetres*      I 

kerelofore  alcaged  some  examples  of  them: 

moreorer  we  read  of  certaine  Alilesian  riigiiis, 

upon  a  furious  con^  -^  ^     ^-ringed  themselines 

after  anotiier,  untill  a&  the  Magistnle 
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CHAPTER  provided  for  it,  appointing  that  such  as  should  be 
^  found  so  hanged,  should  with  their  owne  halters  be 
A  cnstome  of  dragged  naked  thorow  the  streets  of  the  Citie.  When 
tt^^neof  Threicion  perswadeth  Cleovienes  to  kill  himselfe,  by 
reason  of  the  bad  and  desperate  estate  his  affaires 
stood  in,  and  having  escaped  a  more  honourable 
death  in  the  battell  which  he  had  lately  lost,  moveth 
him  to  accept  of  this  other,  which  is  second  to  him  in 
honour,  and  give  the  Conqueror  no  leisure  to  make 
him  endure,  either  another  death,  or  else  a  shamefull 
life.  Cleojtienes  with  a  Lacedemonian  and  Stoike 
courage,  refuseth  this  counsell  as  base  and  effeminate : 
It  is  a  receipt,  (saith  he)  which  can  never  faile  me, 
and  whereof  a  man  should  make  no  use,  so  long  as 
there  remaineth  but  one  inch  of  hope :  That  to  live, 
is  sometimes  constancie  and  valour ;  That  he  will 
have  his  very  death  serve  his  Countrie,  and  by  it, 
shew  an  act  of  honour  and  of  vertue.  Threicion 
then  beleeved,  and  killed  himselfe.  Cleomenes  did 
afterwards  as  much,  but  not  before  he  had  tried  and 
assayed  the  utmost  power  of  fortune.  All  inconveni- 
ences are  not  so  much  worth,  that  a  man  should  dye 
to  eschue  them.  Moreover,  there  being  so  many 
sudden  changes,  and  violent  alterations  in  humane 
things,  it  is  hard  to  judge  in  what  state  or  point  we 
are  justly  at  the  end  of  our  hope : 

Sperat  et  in  soeva  victus  gladiator  arena, 
— Sit  licet  infesto  pollice  turha  minax. 

The  Fencer  hopes^  though  downe  in  lists  he  lye. 
And  people  with  turn'd  hand  threat's  he  must  dye. 

All  things,  saith  an  ancient  Proverb,  may  a  man 
hope  for,  so  long  as  he  liveth :  yea,  but  answereth 
Seneca,  wherefore  shall  I  rather  have  that  in  minde ; 
that  fortune  can  do  all  things  for  him  that  is  living, 
than  this;  that  fortune  hath  no  power  at  all  over 
him,  who  knoweth  how  to  dye?  Joseph  is  scene 
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in  io  an  apparent-approacliing  danger^  with  CHApreii 
nation  against  hinu  timt  according  to  hutimne        1^' 
there  was  no  way  for  hiiu  to  escape ;  uotwith-  a  cnMont  tf 
jg  being  (as  he  saith)  counselled  by  a  friend  of  c^"*^ 
that  imtant^  to  kill  hitnseUe^  it  fell  out  well 
him  to  opiniouate   biniselfe   yet   in   hope:    for 
beyond  all  mans  discourse,  did  so  tunie  and 
that  accident,  that  without  any  inconvenience 
h-    ---V  himscLfe  delivered:   whereas  on  the 
iS  and  Cajfnwtf  by  reason  of  the  down- 
aod  r^inesse,  wherewith   bcf<ire  due  time  and 
.  they  killed  themselves ;  did  utterly  lose  the 
of  the  Roman  libertie.  whereof  they  were 
The  Lord  of  Angttim  in  the  battell  of 
t,  as  one  desperate  of  the  combats  succoise, 
OQ  his  &ide  went  to  wracke,  attempted  twice 
I  liimMlfe  tliorow  the  throat  with  his  rapier* 
i  tkoQght  by  precipitation  to  bereave  himselfe  of 
nijoying  of  so  notable  a  netoric.     I  have  scene  a 
Hares  jiave  themselves  even  in  the  Grey* 
jawcs:    AUffUu  carmjid  iua  mpa'^cs  Juit 
EpiMt.    xiiij.      Sum^   man   hath   out  lived  kit 


—        -     ,  mtSmfg  wmtm  aUermm 
Hm 


rmrmi/ortmmm  hemwiL 

—Vim.  Mm.  adu  4^, 

Ttee,  aod  of  tdmiiig  mge  the  diwmr^Hnko^ 

Hitli  smell  to  better  bn^  ' ^ttioei  Uand  trmlncp 

Halb  BHyijr  mo^'t,  and  fast  mgtdne, 

PBmie  saith,  there  are  but  three  sorts  of  sicknesses* 
I  to  avoid*  a  man  may  have  some  colour  of  reason 
t»ksll  htmsclfe*     I        '  irpcst  of  aU  i^  the  stmie  in 
Iks  fabdder,  when  ne  is  there  stopped    Semxa^ 

onely*  which  for  long  time  dtsturbe  and  distract 
of  •*         iridc*     To  avoid  a  wonie  death, 
of  o^  .  a  man   iihould  take  it  at  hU 

nau  It  I  at 


lelleof 


HAPTER  owne  pleasure.     J}emocritiu  chiefe  of  the  iEtolians, 
1^        being  led  captive  to  Rome,  found  meanes  to  escap 

.coBtomeof  by  night:  but  being  pursued  by  his  keepers,  rathe 
than  he  would  be  taken  againe.  ran  himseife  thoro 
with  his  Sword.  Anthmils  and  Theodofu.^,  their 
Citie  of  Epirus  being  by  the  Romans  reduced  unto 
great  extremitie,  concluded,  and  perswaded  all  the 
people  to  kill  themselves.  Hut  the  counsel!,  rather 
to  yeeUK  having  prevailed ;  they  went  to  sceke  their 
owne  death,  and  rushed  amidst  the  thickest  of  their 
enemies,  with  an  intention,  rather  to  strike,  than  to 
ward  themselves.  The  Hand  of  Gosa^  being  some 
yeares  since  surprised  and  over-run  by  the  Turkes,  a 
certaine  Sicilian  therein  dwelling,  having  two  faire^ 
daughters  ready  to  be  married,  killed  them  both  with™ 
his  owne  hands*  together  with  their  mother,  that  came 
in  to  help  them.  That  done,  running  out  into  the 
streets,  with  a  crosse-bow  in  one  hand,  and  a  caliver 
in  the  other,  at  two  shoots,  slew  the  two  first  Turks 
that  came  next  to  his  gates,  then  resolutely  drawing 
his  Sword,  ran  furiously  among  them;  byw^homhe^ 
was  suddenly  hewen  in  peeces :  Thus  did  he  savef 
himseife  from  slavish  bondage,  having  first  delivered 
his  owne  from  it  The  Jewish  w^omen*  after  they 
had  caused  their  children  to  Ije  circumcized,  to  avoid 
the  crueltie  of  Antiochufi,  did  headlong  precipitate 
themselves  and  them  unto  death.  I  have  heard  it 
credibly  reported,  that  a  Gentleman  of  good  qualitie, 
being  prisoner  m  one  of  our  Gaoles,  and  his  parents 
ad\  ertized  that  he  should  assuredly  be  condemned,  to 
avoid  the  infamie  of  so  reproach  full  a  deatli,  appointed 
a  Priest  to  tell  him,  that  the  best  remedy  for  his 
deliverie,  was  to  recommend  himseife  to  such  a 
Saint,  with  such  and  such  a  vow,  and  to  continue 
eight  dayes  without  taking  any  sustenance,  whatfl 
faintnesse  or  weaknesse  soever  he  should  feele  in  " 
himseife.  He  beleeved  them,  and  so  without  think- 
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:r?i:  on    it.  was  delivered  lx)tli  of  life  and  ilaiipfcr.  chapter 

\-t/"////Vi  pcrswadini;  Lihn  his  nephew  to  kill  him-         "I. 

y|'>.  Hither  tlian  to  expeet  the  stroke  oi'  justiee,  told  Acuatomeof 

:  Hi.  that  ftir  :i  man  to  preserve  his  owiie  h'l'e,  to  put  coi  ** 

:'  :nt'i   the  hamls  of  sneh   ms  three  (»r    Inure  dayes 

i."*.-*-  should  c'OMie  an<I  seek  it,  >vas  even  to  dispateii 

r-'Tfit T   iiiftnN   husinesse,  and   lliat  it   was  no  other. 

•    '*-    lor  one   lo  s»rve  li!s  ineinie>.  to  i)reserve  his 

•••»iii.    M.uiewiih   in    make   IoikI.      NN'e  read   in  tlie 

?»■'■%•.    tlial    Xh'fuior   the  per*-eeuSor  of  (iods   Lalv, 

ri:.  z  *<"t  his  Satellites  lr»  apjireliend   !he  tjood  old 

r.  .'■   lt'(*i'iy.U\v  ?he  Imnour  ol"  his  vertne.  surnanud 

\  •.   Ttt'i'T  ot"  the  Jncrs :  when  th:it  jritn(\  man  saw 

V     ••lirr  meaneN  left  him.  his  irjiie  hein^  hurned,  and 

■*  e-n'-rnies  re.'irly  to  lay  hohi  nil  liiiii,  ehnse,  rather 
'  \rj  ••»  Tall  inln  tlie  h:i!uis  of  sneh  villaines.  and  Ih' 
-■  T-.-'-ly  ahiis.d.  aijainst  the  iionnur  of  iiis  plaee,  \n 
c*. "  Kohly,  i\\v\  so  smnt«'  himselfe  with  his  onvfic 
^'■■••rf  :  liut  hy  reason  of  his  haste,  haviiiij  not 
•■  -  •Mi^hi'.  siaiiiM  hiinsrjff.  lie  ran  tn  throw  hiin- 
-'  •  '|m\vi.»-  I'lini  a?t  hiijli  \\i\\\.  anKOiLrst  the 
J  .>f  ri.  .,,|,.,  wliicli  !:!;!k'M'_:"  liiui  vnoine.  lie 
■;'■*      .lit -u     \\]y    !'♦•;..!.       .\'i      ^'.  hi<-h    ':•»■'»•.  it '■- 

•    _.       ;■•  r-fi'.  ifl.',      I'f''      In      !'•■•      liMr      iil      Lilll.      Il' 

■»M['     :     .i:    '•  :      '  .d     L;'!!i:i'_;     iij-    c:     i:iN    *'■   t. 
_     .-*   I    \^.;ii     iln:.  f.    .viid        -.1'':    vi!!i    *.*  •.■l.:*-^. 
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^CHAPTER  dissent  cannot   fully  enough  be  joyned  thereunto : 

'"        And  it  seemeth,  that  force  is  in  some  sort,  inter- 

^A  custome  of  mixed   with   some   will.      The  ecclesiasticall   Storie 

^^Hcof       ii^ii^  ipi  especiall  reverence,  sundry  such   examples 

of  devout  persons,  who  called  for  death  to  warrant 

them  from  the  out-rages  which  some  tyrants  prepared 

against  their  religion  and  consciences.  Pehffia  and 
jSaphronia,  both  canonized ;  the  first,  together  with 
:her   mother   and   sisters,   to   escape   the   outragious 

rapes  of  some  souldiers,  threw  her  selfe  into  a  river ; 

the  other,  to  shun  the  force  of  3Iaxcntius  the  Em* 
Iperour,  slew  her  selfe.     It  shall  penidventure  redound 

to  our  honour  in  future  ages,  that  a  wise  Author 
tthese  dayes,  and  namely  a  Parisian,  doth  labour  t 
Iperswade  the  Ladies  of  our  times,  rather  to  hazard 
[upon  any  resolution,  than  to  embrace  so  horrible  a 

counsell  of  such  desperation*     I  am  sorie,  that  to 

)ut  amongst  his  discourses,  he  knew  not  the  good 
[saying  I  learnt  of  a  woman  at  Thohuse,  who  had 
[passed  through  the  hands  of  some  souldiers :  God  be 

jraised  (said  she)  that  once  in  my  life,  I  have  had 
ly  belly-fuU  without  sinne*     Verily  these  cruelties 

ire  not  worthy  of  the  French  curtesie.  And  God 
[be  thanked,  since  this  good  advertisement ;  our  ayre 
infinitely  purged  of  them.  Let  it  suflfice,  that  in 
Idoing  it,  they  say,  JVo,  and  fake  it,  following  the 
irule  of  3Iarot.  The  historic  is  very  full  of  such, 
iwho  a  thousand  wayes  have  changed  a  lingering- 
Itoylsome  life  mth  death.  Lucius  Aruntius  killed 
Ihimselfe  (as  he  said)  to  avoid  what  was  past,  and 
leschue  what  was  to  come.  Granims  Sijlvanv^^  and 
IStatim  Projnimis,  after  they  had  beene  pardoned  by 
uVero,  killed  themselves,  either  because  they  scorned 

to  live  by  the  favour  of  so  wicked  a  man,  or  because 

[they  would  not  another  time  be  in  danger  of  a  second 

[pardon,  seeing  his  so  easie-yeelding  unto  suspicions 

lend  accusations  against   honest   men,     Spargapises 
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unto  Queenc  7'Diirm>»  prisoner  by  the  law  of  chapter 
«Kfe  imto   CifTus,  employed  the  first  favour  that        '" 
(y«F  did  hiin.  by  st  hu.,,  (^i^  free^  to  kill  himsclft\  Aowtomeof 

•  ll^  who  never  j>r  d  to  reap  oUier  fruit  by  q^J^**' 
Hi  lib'              an  to  il  ^    n       the  infaniie  of  his  taking 
ipDQ  b*ii*^i»c',     liogt.^  «  i.ovcmour  for-  K?tnr  Xrraw 

•  the    country   o(  Ionia,   being    bt  by   the 
army  under  the  conduct  of  Cifman,  rc- 

tbe   composition,  to   rctume  safely,  togetlier 

his  goods  and  treasure  into  Asia^  as  one  im- 

to  &ur%nvc  the  lo^c  of  what  his  Master  had 

him  in  charge;  and  atler  he  had  stoutly  and 

to    the   last  extremity,  defended   the  Townc, 

no  nmnner  of  victuals  left  him ;  first  lie  ca^ft 

gold,  and  treasure,  with  whatsoever  he  imagined 

die  cncmv  might  reap  any  commoditic  by,  into  the 

orer  Strimon  ;  'Flien  havmg  caused  a  great  pile  of 

to  be  set  on  fire,  and  made  all  women,  children, 

ibines  and  servants  to  be  strip{>cd  and  throwne 

■to  the  flames,  afterward  ran*in  liimselfe,  where  all 

■De  btimed.     S'       '  fuen  a  lord  in  the  East  IndieMt 

^hgnm^  liad  an  of  the  King  of  Partugnle^ 

^^^raya  delibemtion  to  dispo8S»se  him,  wtuout 

H|Ko  gh'  rmpar  :  of  himfielfe 

*  red  upon  this  resolution :  Firht,  he  caused  an 
acmflold  to  be  set  up«  someM'hat  longer  than 
underpropped    with    pillars,    all    goigeously 
with   rich   tapcstrie,   strewed   wiUi   nowcrs, 
aad  adorned  vnih  pretious  perfumes:   Then  l\a\Hng 
|«t-of)  a  sumptuous  long  roabe  of  cloth   of  gold, 
fir  ct  with  store  of  pretious  idones  of  inestim* 

dtet  wurih.  In  '  ^-    ''      treet, 

ai  fay  certaii  aie  of 

the  comers  whereo<^  was  a  pile  of  aromaticall  wcxid 
■I  afire.  All  the  people  of  the  Citie  were  Hocked 
ftMcf  her.  to  see  what  tne  meaning  of  such  unaceus^ 
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CHAPTER  tomed  preparation  might  tend  imto.  Ninachetuen 
m  with  an  undanted-bold,  yet  seeming-discontented 
A  cnstotoe  of  countenance,  declared  the  manifold  obligations,  which 
Cca  *'  **^  the  Portugal  Nation  was  endebted  unto  him  for ;  fl 
expostulated  how  faithfully  and  truly  he  had  dealt  ™ 
in  his  charge ;  that  having  so  often  witnessed,  armed 
at  all  assayes  for  others;  that  his  honour  was  much 
dearer  unto  him  than  life,  he  was  not  to  forsake  the 
care  of  it  for  himselfe ;  tliat  fortune  refusing  him  all 
meanes  to  oppose  himselfe  against  the  injurie  intended 
against  him,  his  courage,  at  the  least  willed  him  to 
remove  the  feeling  thereof,  and  not  become  a  laughing 
stocke  unto  the  people,  vend  a  triumph  to  men  of  lesse 
worth  tlian  himselfe  :  which  words  as  he  was  speaking, 
he  cast  himselfe  into  tlie  fire.  SextiUa  the  wife  of 
Scaui^is  and  Pi'cucea  wife  unto  Labeo,  to  encourage  ■ 
their  husbands,  to  avoid  the  dangers,  which  pressed 
them,  wherein  they  had  no  share  (but  in  regard  of 
the  interest  of  their  conjugal  affection)  voluntarily 
engaged  their  life,  in  this  extreme  necessitie,  to  serve 
them,  as  an  example  to  imitate,  and  company  to 
regard.  What  they  performed  for  their  husbands; 
Cocceiu^  Nerva  acted  for  his  countrie,  and  though  M 
lesse  profitable,  yet  equal  in  true  love.  That  famous  " 
Interpreter  of  the  lawes,  abounding  in  riches,  in 
reputation,  in  credit,  and  flourishing  in  health  about 
the  Emperour,  had  no  other  cause  to  rid  himselfe 
of  life,  but  the  compassion  of  the  miserable  estate, 
wherein  he  saw  the  Romane  common  -  wealth. 
There  is  nothing  can  be  added  unto  the  dainti- 
ucHse  of  Fulvlm  w4ves  death,  who  was  so  inward 
with  jiug'iLsim.  Aiign4itus  perceiving  he  had  blabbed 
a  certiiine  secret  of  impc:>rtance,  which  he  on  trust 
had  revealed  unto  him  ;  one  morning  comming 
to  \nsit  him,  he  seemed  to  frowne  upon  him  for  it ; 
whereupon  as  guilty,  he  returneth  home,  as  one  full 
of  despaire,  and  in  piteous  sort  told  his  wife,  that 
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flkhence  he  wss  falfie  into  such  a  misehiefet  he  wu  chapter 
main <l   to   kill  hitni^dre;     ^  ne  no  whit  dis-        "' 

Hiedv  Tiqplied  luito  him  ;  'i  doe  but  rijj^hU  AcnstoiMor 

■■ee  hairing  so  often  expericnc-cd  the  incontitience  ^^ 
^my  taogu^  thou  hmd  not  leiimt  to  beware  of  it4 
yd  give  me  leave  to  kill  niyselfe  tirsit,  and  witiiout 
moK  mdoc^  ran  her  selfe  thorow  with  a  siwoni.     f^iinuM 
fimv  dispairing  of  his  1  '  ifetie,   liesieged  by 

die  Romans,  and  niistrustii.^   ...Lir  imrcie;  in  their 
httt  ootmiltation,  nhcr  many  remoni*tranccs 
to  that  end,  concluded,  that  the   !  »d 

^'n\     was   to  escape  fortune  by  tla..    ^:  -:ie 
feHdi.  very  enemies  should  have  them  in  more 

bBMHf,  And  Hanmball  r  what  faithfiill 

ttends  be  had  for»ken ;  i i.^  ..luse  that  ^ihaukl 

dbv  oC  kb  advi€!e.  to  eonie,  and  take  a  good  supper, 
irtacli  WBS  prepared  in  his  house,  where  after  g^eat 
choeffei,  th'*^*  <^>'"tild  dnnke  togetlier  whatsoever  should 
he  pfcsej  to  him:  a  drinke  that  shall  dtUver 

mm  boditt  irum   torments,   free  our  mindea  fn»m 
,  and  release  our  cye^  and  eares  from  seeii% 
bearint?  §o  mnny  horrible  rnisctiiefes,  which  the 
at  the  hands  of  most  eruell 
oflenii^^  Hi:  I  have  (ijuoth  he)  taken 

V  that  T.  that  purpose  shall  be  ready, 

we  sihail  be  exptn^,  to  eaitt  us  into  a  ^freat 
' '^  nvood.     Divcr*^*     '  '-ovcd  of  his  high 
i;w  did  imitalc  ne.     Seven  and 

Scnatom  foUowed  him;  '  er  they  had 

to  rtifle  so   irkesomr.  jt^^ui    f — -  -  so 
tefor^mo^inir  n  thmight»  w^tii  quaffing  i  B 

ot  wmc  t  tlieir  repast  by  this  deadly  mcssr : 

aHl  ^trc-viJiiTAi-ing  one  another,  alter  they  had  in 
deplored  and  bewailed  their  countries  mift* 
;  aoDie  went  home  to  their  owne  houaes, 
!  stayed  there,  to  lie  entombed  with  VihiuM 
Ire ;  whoike  dtatli  was  m>  long  and  hn|p-iiig« 
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CHAPTER  forsoniiich  as  the  vapor  of  the  wine  having  possessed 
^        their  veines,  and  slowed  the  effect  and  operation  of 

A  custome  of  the  poyson,  that  some  lived  an  houre  after  they  had 
seene  their  enemies  enter  Capua,  which  they  caried 
the  next  day  after,  and  incurred  the  miseries,  and 
saw  the  calamities,  which  at  so  high  a  rate  they  had 
sought  to  eschue.  Tmirea  Jubelmis,  another  citizen 
there,  the  Consul!  Fulvius  returning  from  that  shame- 
ful slaughter,  which  he  had  committed  of  225.  Sena- 
tors, called  him  churlishly  hy  his  name,  and  having 
arrested  him  ;  Command  (quoth  he)  unto  him,  that 
1  also  be  massacred  after  so  many  others,  that  so 
thou  maist  brag  to  have  murthered  a  much  more 
valiant  man  than  e^  er  thou  wast.  Fuhins,  as  one 
enraged,  disdaining  him  \  forasmuch  as  he  had  newly 
received  letters  from  Rorne  contrarie  to  the  inhu* 
manitie  of  his  execution,  which  inhibited  him  to 
proceed  any  further  ;  JubeUhis  continuing  his  speech, 
said;  sithence  my  Countrie  is  taken,  my  friends 
butchered,  and  having  with  mine  owTie  hands  slaine 
my  wife  and  chiUlren,  as  the  onely  meane  to  free 
them  fi'ora  the  desolation  of  this  ruine ;  I  may  not 
dye  the  death  of  my  fellow-citizens,  let  us  borrow 
the  vengeance  of  this  hateful!  life  from  vertue  :  And 
drawing  a  blade,  he  had  hidden  under  his  garments, 
therewith  ran  himselfe  thorow,  and  falling  on  his 
face,  died  at  the  Consuls  feet.  Alexandti^  besieged 
a  Citie  in  India^  the  inhabitants  whereof,  perceiving 
themselves  brought  to  a  very  narrow  pinch,  resolved 
obstinately  to  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  he  might 
get  of  his  victorie,  and  together  with  their  Citie,  in 
despite  of  his  humanitie,  set  both  the  Towne  and 
themselves  on  a  light  lire,  and  so  were  all  consumed. 
A  new  kinde  of  warring,  where  the  enemies  did  all 
they  could,  and  sought  to  save  them,  they  to  loose 
themselves,  and  to  be  assured  of  their  death,  did  all 
a  man  can  possible  effect  to  warrant  his  life,     Astapa 
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tCftae  to  ,  being  very  wcake  of  wab,  and  other  CHAPTI 

irfpoCM,  to  withstand  the  Romanes  that  besieged       ^ 

tfevnie;  tbe  inhabitants  drew  atl  their  richOtand  Aoni 

wadth  into  the  market-plaee«  whereof  having  made  cm^ 

akeip,  and  on  the  top  of  it  placed  their  wires  and 

ddUreo.  mud  eoeoinpaHsed  and  covered  the  same  with 

kk  brush  wood,  that  it  niij^ht  bume  the  ea«iier,  and 

htflDg  appointed  fifty  histy  young  men  of  theirs  for 

Ike  perfc»rnianee  of  their  reM>lation,  made  a  sally, 

foUoiiing  their  determined  vow%  seeing  they 

iKJt  vanquish,  suffered  themselves  to  be  slaine 

mothers    ctdlde.      The  Ally*   &iler  they  bad 

cvary  liWng  soule  remaining  in  the  Citie, 

set  fire  to  tlie  heap,  joyfully  leaped  into, 

their  generous  liberty  in  a  state  ri-L..^.   uisen- 

than  dolurous  and  rcprochfull ;  shewing  their 

that  if  fortune  had   beene  so  pleaira,  they 

aswell  have  had  the  courage  to  bereave  than 

^tht  victory,  as  th^  had  to  yeeld  it  them   both 

and  hideous,  yea,  and  mortall  to  those,  who 

by  the  gUttering  of  the  gold,  that  moulten 

no  from  out  the  flame,  thicke  and  three-fold  ap- 

eking  greedily  unto   tt«  were  therein  smoth&ed 

buniM,  the  formost  being  unable  to  give  bake« 

reason  of  the  tlirong  tliat  fi>llowe<l  them.     The 

pre»cd  by  PnUip,  rcMilved  upon  the  very 

but    being  prevented,  the   King  whose  heart 

and  abhorred  to  see  the  fondra.sh  precipitation 

h  an  eausetttion  (having  first  sdzed^upon  and 

the  treasure,  and  moveables,  which  they  had 

condemned  to  the  flames  and  utter  spoyle) 

all  the   Souldiers,  granting  them   the  full 

ice  of  threr  fJ-      to  make  themselves  away,  Uiat 

they  migi^  i  with  mare  order  and  leasure: 

three  dayea  they  replenished  with  bloud  and 

bcyortd  all  hostile  cruelty:  And  which  is 

there  was  no  one  person  saved,  tliat   had 
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power  upon  himselfe.  There  are  iiitinite  examples 
of  such-like  popular  conclusions,  which  seeme  more 
Acnsktwnc  of  violent,  by  Iiow  much  more  the  elFeet  of  them  is  more 
universal].  They  are  lesse  than  severall,  what  dis- 
course would  not  doe  in  every  one,  it  doth  in  all : 
The  vehemence  of  societie,  ravishing  particular  judge- 
ments. Such  as  were  condemned  to  dye  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  and  delaid  their  execution  any  w^hile, 
lo^t  their  goods,  and  could  not  be  buried ;  but  such 
as  prevented  the  same,  in  killing  themselves,  were 
solemnly  enterred,  and  might  at  their  pleasure,  be- 
queath such  goods  as  they  had  to  whom  they  list* 
But  a  man  doth  also  sometimes  desire  death,  in  hope 
of  a  greater  good.  I  desire  (saith  Saint  Paul)  to  be 
out  of  this  world,  that  1  may  be  with  Jcsiis  Christ: 
and  who  shal  release  me  out  of  these  bonds  ?  Cleom- 
brotns  Amhrcwiota  having  read  Plntocs  Plurfon^  was 
hO  possessed  w4th  a  desire  and  longing  for  an  after- 
life, that  without  other  occasion  or  more  adoe,  he 
went  and  headlong  cast  himselfe  into  the  sea.  Where- 
by it  appeareth  how  improperly  we  ca:ll  this  volun- 
tarie  dissolution,  dc  spaire  ;  unto  which  the  violence  of 
hope  doth  often  transport  us,  and  as  often  a  peaceful! 
and  setled  inclination  of  judgement.  Jacques  du 
CaMe/i  Bishop  of  Soisso7is^  in  the  voyage  which  Saint 
LewcH  undertooke  beyond  the  Seas,  seeing  the  King 
and  all  his  Army  ready  to  returne  into  Prmm%  and 
leave  the  affaires  of  Religion  imperfect,  resolved  with 
himselfe  rather  to  goe  to  heaven :  ^\nd  lm\4ng  bidden 
his  friends  farewell,  in  the  open  view  of  all  men, 
rushed  alone  into  the  enemies  troops  of  whom  he  was 
forthwith  hewen  in  peeces.  In  a  certaine  kingdome 
of  these  late-discovered  Indies,  upon  the  day  of  a 
solemne  procession,  in  wiiich  the  Idols  they  adore, 
are  pubHkely  carried  up  and  downe,  upon  a  chariot 
of  exceeding  greatnesse :  besides  that,  there  are  many 
seene  to  cut  and  slice  great  manmioeks  of  their  quicke 
M  - 
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iaiu  to  offer  the  said  Idols;  tliere  are  nuraliers  of  chaptsr 
idbos  aeene,  wfao  proeftratin^'-  thenisel ves  aloi  ^  '  m       ill 

eodure  very  patienly  tx)  be  niouL.:    .  ,  ud  a< 


to  death,  under  the  CharioU  wlicclcs,  think-  cL^^"^ 

7r  tliereby  to  purchftse  nfler  Iheir  deatlu  «  veneration 
IwlitKse,  of  wliich  tlicy  arc  not  dcfraudccl.  The 
Aaiih  of  this  ilisli«  ip,  armra  as  we  ha%'e  suid«  argueth 
ttaic  gcnenwiitie,  and  Ic^sg  scfice:  the  heat  of  the 
aitimusing  one  part  of  it  Some  <*otitmon« 
there  are,  that  ha%  e  gone  about  to  sway  the 
and    dirret    the    tr  nilic   of    vohmtarie 

It,  iiMt-  Citie  of  Jii.    . .  .» ,  they  were  wont  in 

ami  cum 

V  r*vr  ^lu  1.  Mw  itri.iU?  •'».  t.  c..,,  occasion  shorten 

cd  the  reasons  of  their 
w  ^ix  hundred  Elders  of  the  Towne, 

^iA  wm»  t  ...*+-   r...-   othenvise   it  wai*  un- 

kaiull  for  t    by   Uie  Magistrates 

0,  and  iur  vcr>'  In\uuUy-urpcnt  occasions,  to 
rioler*  *    •  k  upon  himselfe,     The  very  same  law 
d  til  other  pUic^es,     Seaiuit  PompciuM 
Aaa^  passed  thorow  the  Jhmd  ni  Cra« 
^      ■     '-/;  it  fortuned  whilst  h-  ^-^e 
that  wns  in  Ills  comp.  .at 

ing  Krst  yeeided  an 
n>,  i%u-i  ^iiewcd  good  reaMms 
1    to  end    her    life,   earnestly 
Pimtpqf  to  be  an  assistant  at  her  death , 
o  it  might  be  e*steemed  more  honourable,  which 
Knted  unto;    and   having  long  time  in   vaine 
it«  by  vertue  of  his  eloqu^iee  (wherein  he  was 


aas  Uk^^ 
tnto 


of  great 
opt  unto  h - 
vie   wa^   1 


and  i< 

to  herrecjuest. 
in  a  most  * 
Ivinjr  on  h^ 


T^wasion,  to  alter  her 

jntrpo?<c«  in  tlie  end 

blie  had  li\  ed  foure  score  and 

V  ffitaie  of  minde  and  )Kidy» 

better  adorned  than  before 
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CHAPTER  she  was  accustomed  to  have  it,  and  leaning  on  her 
"^  elbow,  thus  she  bespake :  The  Gods,  Oh  Scxfu^ 
A  cnstome  of  Pompelus,  and  rather  those  I  forgoe,  than  those  I  goe 
c^****  unto,  reward  and  appay  thee,  for  that  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  be  both  a  counseller  of  my  life,  and 
a  witnesse  of  my  death.  As  for  my  part,  having 
hitherto  ever  tasted  the  favourable  visage  of  fortune, 
for  feare  the  desire  of  living  overlong  should  make 
me  taste  of  her  frownes,  with  an  happy  and  succe^se* 
ftili  end,  I  will  now  depart*  and  Ucence  the  remainder 
of  my  soule,  leaving  behind  nie  two  daughters  of 
mine,  with  a  legion  of  grand-children  and  nephewes. 
That  done,  having  preached  unto,  and  exhorted  all 
her  people  and  kinsK>lks  to  an  unitie  and  peace,  and 
divided  her  goods  amongst  them,  and  recommended 
her  houshold  Gods  unto  her  eldest  daughter,  with 
an  assuredly-staide  hand  she  tooke  the  cup,  wherein 
the  poyson  was,  and  having  made  her  vowes  unto 
Merciine^  and  prayers,  to  conduct  her  unto  some 
happy  place  in  the  other  M^orld,  roundly  swallowed 
that  mortall  potion ;  which  done,  she  intertained  the 
company  with  the  progresse  of  her  behaviour,  and  as 
the  parts  of  her  body  were  one  after  another  possessed 
with  the  cold  operation  of  that  venom;  until!  such 
time  as  shee  said,  shee  felt-it  worke  at  the  heart  and 
in  her  entrals,  shee  called  ht^r  daughter  to  doe  her  the 
last  office,  and  close  her  eyes.  Plinie  reporteth  of  a 
certaine  Hiperborean  nation,  wherein,  by  reason  of  the 
milde  temperature  of  the  aire,  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
commonly  never  dye,  but  when  they  please  to  make 
themselves  away,  and  that  being  weary  and  tired  with 
living,  they  are  accustomed  at  the  end  of  a  long-long 
age ;  having  first  made  merry  and  good  cheare  with 
tlieir  friends,  from  the  top  of  an  high-steepy  rocke, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  cast  themselves  head- 
long into  the  Sea,  Grieving-smart,  and  a  worse  death 
seeme  to  mc  the  most  excusable  incitations. 
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THE   FOURTH   CHAPTER 

To  marrow  st  a  new  doff 

DO  with  some  reason,  m  me  seemetii,  caAPTER 
give   prieke  and   praiiie   unto  Jaquei        '^ 
Affiioi  aliove  all  our  French  writers,  Tonwrro^ 
not  only  for  his  natural  purity,  and  **  *  ""^^  "^"^ 

(lure  deganeic  of  the  tongue,  wherin 
le  t '  1 1  all  others,  nor  ior  his  iiide> 

constancie «  .  -  .  iig  and  toylc^some  a  labour* 
Ibr  tile  unveanhabte  dcpUi  of  lib  knowledge, 
j^  so  succesisefully*happy  been  able  to  e^^laine 
Author  so  elose  and  thorny,  and  unfold  a  writer  no 
and  entangled  (tbi%  let  any  man  tell  me 
be  Ibt :  I  have  no  i^kill  of  the  Greeke,  but  1 
«e  iKorowout  al  h^^  **^^ -islation  a  sense  so  closely* 
|8)rDied«  atnl  ^  pit).  t iuued,  that  either  he  hatli 

un  d  and   irincd   the  very  imagina* 

anil  the  tiui  conceit  of  the  An*^ --    -  t  -  ing 
a  long  and  eontinuall  [eon\  ly 

in   hisi  nunde  a  generall   Idea  of  that  of 
ke,  be  luitli  at  least  lent  him  nothing  that 

belye  him,  or  mis-seeme  him)  but  above  all, 

t  kon  him  thanks  that  be  hath  had  the  hap  to  efause, 
ad  knowledge  to  <  ^!  -rt  so  worthy  a  worke,  and 
a  booke  so  fit  to  ti  ^iose,  therewith  to  make  so 

aBTmUuiblc  a  present  unto  his  Countries      We  that 
the  number  r*^  ^'     Tt^orant  had  beenc  utterly 
had  11^  liooke  raiiied  us  from  out 

dbe  dust  of  ignoranee:  God-a*men;y  his  endevours 
wc  dare  [now]  both  speake  and  write :  £%'en  Ladia^ 
«e  tberewitJi  able  to  confront  Masters  of  arts:  It 
ii  our  breviaric.  If  so  good  a  man  clumee  to  live, 
1  bcqoaith  Xenophon  unto  him^  to  doe  zs  much. 
It  ia  Ml  eaaier  peece  of  wcnrfce,  and  so  much  the  more 
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CHAPTER  agreeing  with  his  age.  Bforeovcr,  I  iPoC  not  how 
^  me  seemeth,  althou^  he  nmndlf  wmA  ckufy  di»- 
To  morrow  intangle  himselfe  from  hard  passages,  that  notwiHi- 
isanewday  standing  his  stile  is  more  dose  and  neerer  it  sdii^ 
when  it  is  not  kbouied  and  wrested,  and  tiiat  it 
glideth  smoothly  at  his  pleasure.  I  waa  etfn  now 
reading  of  that  pkee,  wnere  Pbitarkt  Hjwaliitll  of 
himselfe,  that  Rusticus  being  pieseflft  at  m  dedama- 
tion  of  his  in  RcMne,  received  a  pa^et  fiom  the 
Emperour,  which  he  temporized  to  opeD  antill  lie 
had  made  an  end:  wherein  (saith  he)  all  tte  assist- 
ants did  singuUirly  commend  the  gMtHie  of  tlie 
man.  Verily,  being  on  the  instance  of  enriositie, 
and  on  the  greedy  and  insatiate  passkm  of  iiewes» 
which  with  such  indiscreet  impatience,  and  iaipaitie&t 
indiscretion,  induceth  us  to  neglect  aU  thiiws^  for  to 
entertaine  a  new-come  guest,  and  forget  at  reelect 
and  countenance,  whersoever  we  be,  saddmty  to 
break  up  such  letters  as  are  brou^t  us;  he  had 
reason  to  commend  the  gravitie  of  Rudkmt:  to 
which  he  might  also  have  added  the  commendatkili 
of  his  civilitie  and  curtesie,  for  that  he  would  Hot 
interrupt  the  course  of  his  declamation ;  But  I  mate 
a  question,  whether  he  might  be  commeoded  I6r 
his  wisdome:  for,  receiving  unexpected  letters,  wstA 
especially  from  an  Emperour,  it  might  very  wdl 
have  fortuned,  that  his  deferrmg  to  read  them,  migiiC 
have  caused  some  notable  inconvenience  Reddema 
is  the  vice  contrarie  unto  curiosiHe;  towards  wMdi 
I  am  naturally  endined,  and  wherein  I  have  seen 
many  men  so  extremely  plunged,  that  three  or  ft>ure 
dayes  after  the  receiving  of  letters,  which  hath  beene 
sent  them,  they  have  beene  found  in  their  podtebi 
yet  unopened.  I  never  opened  any,  not  only  of 
such  as  had  beene  committed  to  my  keeping,  but 
of  such  as  by  any  fortune  came  to  my  hands.  And 
I  make  a  conscience,  standing  neare  some  great 
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person,  if  mine  eyes  chance,  at  unwares,  to  stcale  chapter 
^►rne  knowledge  of  any  letters  of  iin]K>rtunce  that       iY 
V  resileth.      Never  was   man   Icsse   in(|uisitive,  or  To  morrow 
i-n-fd    les>c   into  other  mens  affaires,  than   I.      ]n»an«wd«y 
-jr  fathers  time:    the   Lrnxl   of  liinttitirs  was  Hke 
•'    ha\e  loNt  Tuncht.  forsomuch  as  Ininif  one  nij^ht 
I?  'kiipper  in   very  ^ood   company,  he  deferred   the 
— *ilinp   of  an  advertisement,  which   was   dehvered 
••ii  of  the  treasons  that   were  practist-d  and  com- 
•  ottt-d   ai;ain>t    that    Citie.   where    he    commanded. 
A"i  l^htinrLr  hiniselfe  hatli  lauj^dit  nie,  that  t///////.v 
{^*ir   had   escaped  deatli.  if  jj^oini;  to  Mie  Scnale- 

•  •\NC.  tliat  day  wherein  iic  was  murthcrtii  hy  t!ie 
i  •:i'*pirators,  lie  had  rend  a  nieniorial  whirh  was 
r-^^^enteil  unto  him.  \Vlio  hkewi^c  rcportelh  tiic 
^'  riv  of  ArchituK.  the  Tyrant  of  Tlulti\<^  how  the 
Ti  irht  ftire-jfoing  the  execution  of  the  enterprise  that 
Pi'*'f9idii.s  had  comph>ttt(l  to  kill  him.  therehy  to  set 
••.•  i'ouiitrie  at  liliertie:  another  Anhitts  of  Athcu,s 
»r*  him  a  lettrr,  wherein  he  particuhirly  related 
.•  •  »  iiim  all  tli.it  w:'.s  cc^nspircd  and  comj)Iolfcd 
-.-  ■  -•.  liiiM  :  \v!:i(h  l<tttr  heini:  dclivrrci!  him 
-     i .:     •.#•    s:itc   at    ^iJi»pt'i*.    lit*    litlcrpij    tlir   ojk  iiinif 

■     ".    :»rf»hn\i':.-;:i  •    ti.i^    l)y-^v^'rd:    7'//    'ftn  nr.K    /v    // 

..i.  V.  hich   nil-    w:ird    u.:-   is  rnc.    N)  a    i*ro\rrh 

(w      r    r.      A   \'   sc  w.-m   nij-y.  in   hiinr  <)j>::ii<'n.   lor 

•••n*s»    o.    Mt|i*-r^.  a>   iii»'    iinii.aniKTly  to  hrc:ilvc 

■     m:i".   \\\<**   nrjro  ////v//V/'.v,  or   iu»*    t»)   ciNi-ont  iiiiic 

•  ••iirr  :itl'air»-  o;'  iinpor  :inr.  .  rt  ii.it   .iIk*  licicr  lo 
:        ';i:id   ^Mc.i   ii'WCN  as  an."  I/r'.M::i,t    !,ii:.  :    !»iit    li-r 

■      -'.MM-     |iri\.\fe'     iMt«T(-     (»r  p.  t  ;  iculMr    pitasnn*, 

•  .-.  .     :    !i'     Ik-  ;!   iit:iM  li.iviiiir  j»u!lik     ii.:iiL:''.  il'  h<' 
.r-i   ^:■^  (iiiii:.  r  ^o  miich.  tluit  In*  \v  ill  no:    l.n-jsk  it 

•  ...^   j,?s  H!.(:,t-.  tli.-it    !;.■  will  not    inim-i.:*    it:   to 
:'.  I-   .u*-\c\:^ii\^\':      .\ut\   in  f«irn.»!*  ;ii,^»  >.  u;is  tlic 

I    •     ;I;:ri;-:M;ii-r    in    /A'/<.    wlijili    liiry    n.'MiiMl    tii" 
'•    I'lrr.ri'.irahk*  at    tl.c   !ahh\   hei'aiiN'j  it   w;i>   n.«»rf 
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CHAPTER  free  and  more  accessible  for  sucli  as  might  casually 

^^        come   in,  to  entertaine   him   that   should   be   there 

To  morrow    placed.     Witncsse,  that  though  tliey  were  sitting  at 

IS  a  new  day  ^j^^  board,  they  neither  omitted  nor  gave  over  the 

managing  of  other  affaires,  and  following  of  other 

accidents.      But  when  all  is  said,  it   is   very  hard^ 

chiefely  in   humane  actions,  to   prescribe  so   exact 

rules  by  discourse  of  reason,  that  fortune  doe  not 

sway,  and  keepe  her  right  in  them. 


THE  FIFTH   CHAPTER 
Of  Conscience 


I 


!JY  brother  the  Lord  of  Brmize  and  my 
selfe,  during  the  time  of  our  civill 
warres,  travelling  one  day  together, 
we  fortuned  to  meet  upon  the  way 
with  a  Gentleman,  in  outwaid  sem- 

_   blance,  of  good  demeanour :  He  was 

of  our  Gontrarie  faction,  but  forasmuch  as  he  counter- 
feited himselfe  otherwise ;  I  knew  it  not.  And  the 
worst  of  these  tumultuous  intestine  broyles,  is,  that 
the  cards  are  so  shuffled  (your  enemie  being  neither 
by  language  nor  by  fashion,  nor  by  any  other 
apparent  marke  distinguished  from  you ;  nay,  which 
is  more,  brought  up  under  the  same  lawes  and 
customes,  and  breathing  the  same  ayre)  that  it  is 
a  ver}^  hard  matter  to  avoid  confusion  and  shun 
disorder.  Which  consideration,  made  me  not  a 
little  fearefuU  to  meet  with  our  troopes,  especially 
where  I  was  not  knowne,  lest  I  should  be  urged  to 
tell  my  name,  and  haply  doe  worse.  As  other  times 
before  it  had  bcfalne  me;  for,  by  such  a  chance, 
or  rather  mistaking,  I  fortuned  once  to  lose  all  my 
men  and  horses,  and  hardly  escaped  my  selfe :  and 
amongst  other  my  losses,  and  servants  that  were 
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tiie  tlum[  that  most  grieved  me,  was  the  csaptbr 
""  and  misemUe  death  of  a  young  Italian  J^ 
m,  whom  I  kept  as  my  Paffe,  and  very  or 
branght  ud,  witn  whom  dyeo,  as  forwaid, 
g  and  as  hopefull  a  youth  as  ever  I  saw. 
man  seemed  so  feaifully-dismaid,  and  at 
of  horsemen,  and  passa^,  bv,  or 
any  Towne  that  held  for  the  Kuig,  I  ob- 
sened  him  to  be  so  strangely  distracted,  that  in  the 
Old  I  perceived,  and  ghessed  they  were  but  guilty 
shrams  that  his  conscience  gave  him.  It  seemed 
■to  tfiis  sedy  man,  that  all  mi^t  apparently,  both 
thsoqgh  his  mushing  selfe-accusmg  countenance,  and 
Vf  the  crosses  he  wore  upon  his  ui>per  garments, 
SBsd  tlie  secret  intentions  of  his  faint  heart  Of 
marvailous-workin^  power  is  the  sting  of  con- 
ee;  which  often  mauceth  us  to  bewray,  to 
and  to  combat  our  selves ;  and  for  want  of 
evidences  shee  produceth  our  selves  against 
•■sdves. 

Oeadhnm  qtuUkMie  mnimo  ioriore  JtageUmm. 

—ixPixs.  Sat.  ziii.  195. 

Their  minde,  the  tormentor  of  sinne. 
Shaking  an  unseene  whip  within. 

The  storie  of  Bens^is  the  Pcenian  is  so  common, 
thst  even  children  have  it  in  their  mouths,  who  being 
found  fault  withall,  that  in  mirth  he  had  beaten 
dovne  a  nest  of  youn^  Sparrowes,  and  then  killed 
them,  answered,  he  had  great  reason  to  doe  it ;  forso- 
Bucfa  as  those  young  binds  ceased  not  falsly  to  accuse 
him  to  have  murthercd  his  father,  which  parricide 
vas  never  suspected  to  have  beene  committed  by 
bm :  and  untill  that  day  had  layen  secret ;  but  the 
mengefuU  furies  of  the  conscience,  made  tlie  same 
pwtie  to  reveale  it,  that  by  all  right  was  to  doe 
penance  for  so  hatefull  and  unnaturall  a  murtlicr. 
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CHAPTER  Hesiodus  coirecteth  the  saying  of  Plato,  That  punial 
^        ment  doth  commcHily  sucoera  the  guilt,  and  folio 
Of  sume  at  hand:  for,  he  aiBrmeth,  that  it  rather 

cooadence  j^^ie  at  the  instant^  and  together  with  sinne  it  sell 
and  they  are  as  twinnes  borne  at  one  birth  togethe 
Whosoever  eospects  pwdshmenty  suffer eth  the  same,  an 
whosoever  deserveth  it,  he  doth  eocpect  it.  Ingnetie  da 
invent,  and  indquitie  doth  frame  torments  against 
selfe. 

Malum  catuiUum  comuUori  pesnmmn, 

— Erab.  OdL  i.  cent,  a  ad.  14. 

Bad  comuell  is  wont  for  the  counseller  that  gives  the  eoumell 

Even  as  the  Waspe  stingeth  and  offendeth  othei 
but  her  selfe  much  more ;  for,  in  hurtkig  others,  A 
loseth  her  force  and  sting  for  ever. 

'.r.l  — Unique  m  uimen  fwmmi. 

^  — ViRG.  Gcorg.  iv.  258. 

:|f;  They,  while  they  others  sting, 

if*  Death  to  themselves  doe  bring. 

Y*  The  Cantharides  have  some  part  in  them,  whic 

Y  by  a  contrarietie  of  nature  serveth  as  an  antidot  i 

\^  counterpoison  against  their  poison:  so  likewise,  i 

J  one  taketh    pleasure   in  vice,  there  is   a   certaii 

t  contrarie  displeasure  engendred  in  the  consdeno 

t  which  by  sundry  irksome  and  painfiil  imagination 

?!  perplexeth   and   tormenteth   us,  both  waking  an 
asleepe. 

Quippe  ubi  ge  mulH  per  somnia  sape  hquenies, 
^  ,  Aut  marbo  delirantes  procraxe  feranhtr, 

r,  Et  ceUUa  diu  m  medium peccaia  dediue, — Lucr.  ▼.  1168. 

*  Many  in  dreames  oft  speaking,  or  unhealed. 

In  sicknesse  raving  have  themselves  revealed. 
And  brought  to  light  their  sinnes  long  time  concealed. 

ApoUodorus  dreamed  he  saw  himselfe  first  flea 
by  the  Scythians,  and  then  boyled  in  a  pot,  and  thi 
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Ui  owne  hnrt  murmured,  saying ;    I   only  have  CRApm 
cnnd  this  misdiiefe  to  light  upon  liiee.    ^picurui      JL 
wm  woot  to  say,  that  no  luridng  hole  can  shroud  the  M^ 
wksd;  lor,  they  can  never  assure  themselves  to  be    '^ 
siUenlfy  hidden,  sithence  conscience  is  ever  ready 
lidbdow  them  to  themselves. 

— ^VMM  mi  kme  mUo^  ^udd  $$ 

Jmdke  uema  mocau  «6fo/rJtar.— Jwnr.  &<.  xiiL  S. 


Thit  is  the  Ant  revenge,  do  guilty  mind 
Is  quitted,  though  it  selfe  l>e  judge  sssign'd. 

Which  as  it  doth  fill  us  with  feare  and  doubt,  so 
Ml  it  store  us  with  assurance  and  trust.  And  I 
■Bjr  holdly  say,  that  I  have  waded  thorow  many 
iiyums  hazslrds,  with  a  more  untired  pace,  only  in 
OMSMieration  of  the  secret  knowledge  I  had  of  mine 
MM  win,  and  innocence  of  my  desseignes. 

Cuudm  sMv  mi  cmqwe  nm  ed,  iia  corndpU  imirm 

—Ovid,  F^d.  i.  485. 

At  emch  roans  minde  is  guiltie,  so  doth  he 
liilie  lircrd  hope  and  feare,  as  his  deeds  be. 

Of  examples,  there  arc  thousands:  It  shall  suffice 
m  to  allea^e  three  oiily«  and  all  of  one  man.  Svipio 
hnofi  one  day  accused  before  the  Komon  people,  of 
SB  urj^ent  and  capitall  accusation :  in  stead  of  exeus- 
mfi  hiniselfe.  or  Hattering  the  .lud^s;  turning  to 
them,  he  said.  It  will  well  l>eseeine  you  to  under- 
take to  judge  of  ills  head,  by  whose  ineanes  you  have 
authoritie  to  judge  of  all  the  world.  The  same  man, 
soother  time,  Iwing  vehemently  urged  by  a  Tribune 
vi  the  people,  who  eliarged  him  with  sundry  imputa- 
tboa.  in  liew  of  pleading  or  excusing  his  cause,  gave 
him  this  sudden  and  short  answer.  Let  us  goe  (quoth 
he*  my  good  Citizens;  let  us  forthwith  goe  (I  say)  to 
give  liartie  thankes  unto  the  Gods  for  the  \ietorie, 
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CHAPTER  which  even  upon  such  a  day  as  this  is,  they  gave  me 
^_.  against  the  Carthaginians,  And  therewith  advanc- 
ing himselfe  to  march  before  the  people,  all  the 
assembly,  and  even  his  accuser  himselfe  did  unde- 
layedly  follow  him  towards  the  Temple.  After  that, 
Petilius  ha\ing  beene  animated  and  stirred  up  by 
Cato  to  solicite  and  demand  a  strict  accompt  of  him, 
of  the  money  he  had  managed,  and  which  was  com- 
mitted to  his  trust,  whilst  he  was  in  the  Province  of 
Antioch;  Scipio  being  come  into  the  Senate-house^  ■ 
of  purpose  to  answer  for  himselfe,  pulling  out  the 
booke  of  his  accompts  from  under  his  gowne,  told 
them  all,  that  that  booke  contained  truly,  both  the 
receipt  and  laying  out  thereof ;  and  being  required  to 
deUver  the  same  unto  a  Clarke  to  register  it,  he  re- 
fused to  doe  it,  saying  he  would  not  doe  himselfe  that 
wrong  or  indignitie;  and  thereupon  with  his  o\yx\e 
hands,  in  presence  of  all  the  Senate,  tore  the  booke  in 
peeces.  I  cannot  apprehend  or  beleeve,  that  a  guiltie- 
cauterized  conscience  could  possibly  dissemble  or 
counterfet  such  an  undismayed  assurance :  His  heart 
was  naturally  too  great,  and  enured  to  overhigh 
fortune  (saith  Titus  Livius)  to  know  how  to  be  a 
criminall  offender,  and  stoopingly  to  yeeld  himselfe 
to  the  basenesse,  to  defend  nis  innocencie.  Torture 
and  racking  are  dangerous  inventions,  and  seeme 
rather  to  be  trials  of  patience  than  Essayes  of  truth, 
And  both  he  that  can,  and  he  that  cannot  endure 
them,  eonceale  the  truth.  For  wherefore  shall  paine 
or  smart,  rather  com  pell  me  to  confesse  that,  which 
is  so  indeed,  than  force  me  to  tell  that  which  is 
not?  And  contrariwise,  if  he  who  hath  not  done 
that  whereof  he  is  accused,  is  sufficiently  patient  to 
endure  those  torments ;  why  shall  not  he  lie  able  to 
tolerate  them,  who  hath  done  it,  and  is  guilty  indeed  ; 
so  deare  and  worthy  a  reward  as  life  being  proposed 
unto  him  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  ground  of  his_ 
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itioDt  proceedeth  from  the  consiclenition  of  the  chapt&R 
powcrr  and  facniltie  of  the  conscience.     For,  to  the         ^ 
giiilt>\  it  aecmeth  to  give  a  kindc  of  furtherance  to  Of_ 
ne   torture,  to  nnake  him   confesse  \m  faulty  and  '* 
fpeaknrth  and  dtjimayeth  him :  and  on  the  other  pait« 
itCDCOurageth  and  strengthneth  the  innorcnt  against 
tortue.    To  my  truth,  it  is  a  meane  full  uf  un- 


ccrlainty  and  danger.     What  would  not  a  man  sa]r; 
aqTt  wliat  not  doe,  to  avoid  so  grievous  paines,  and 
soch  torments  I 


EUgm 


eogii  wenHri  dohr.'-^SwSL  Prmf^r. 


TofinrQl  to  Ijre  iomeiimei  will  diire^ 
Ev'o  tbe  moil  tnooccni  alivr. 


1 


^^^    U  hence  it  ^   '         h,  that  he  whom  the  Judge 

"  isth  tortured,  bLL„„  _  he  shall  not  dye  an  innocent, 

he  ahmll  bring  him  to  his  death,  both  innocent  and 

Alany  thousands   have  thereby   charged 

beads  wiUi  false  confessions.     ^Vmongst  which 

^y  well  pbiee  Phyhtwf^  considering  the  circum- 

of  the  cndictmcnt  that  Alexanda*  framed 

him»  and  the  progrcsse  of  his  torture.     But 

•  it  ts,  that  (as  men  say)  it  is  the  least  evil]  humane 

could    invent:    though,  in   my   conceit, 

mhunuuiely,  and  therewithaS  most  unprofitably. 

Nations  lease   barbarous   in    that,   than  the 

or  the  Romane,  who  terme  them  so,  judge 

borrtble  and  cniell  thing,  to  racke  and  torment  a 

for  a  fault  whereof  you  are  yet  in  doubt     Is 

your  igDonmce  long  of  Iiim  ?      What  can  he  doe 

wiChallf     Arc  not  you  unjust,  who  because  you  will 

B0C  put  him  to  death  without  some  cause,  you  doe 

worse  than  kill   him  ?     And  tliat  it  is  so,  consider 

bat  bow  oflen  he  ratlier  chuseth  to  dye  gTv^*'     e, 

pasic  by  thif?  information,  much  more  ^  .1, 

the   ptr  rit  or  torment;    and  who  many 

hf  fea«^ii  ^Fi  the  sharpnesae  of  it,  preventcth, 
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CHAPTER  furthereth,  yea,  and  executeth  the  punishment.  I 
^  wot  not  whence  I  hcanl  this  story,  but  it  exactly 
hath  reference  unto  the  conscience  of  our  Justice. 
A  countrie  woman  accused  a  souldier  before  his 
Generally  being  a  most  severe  Justieer,  that  he,  with 
violence,  had  snatched  from  out  her  poore  childrens 
hands,  the  small  reinainder  of  some  pap  or  water- 
gruell,  which  shee  had  onely  left  to  sustaine  them, 
forsomuch  as  the  Army  had  ravaged  and  wasted  all. 
The  poore  woman  had  neither  witnesse  nor  proofe 
of  it ;  It  was  but  her  yea,  and  his  no ;  which  the 
Generall  perceiving,  after  he  had  summoned  her  to 
be  well  advised  what  shee  spake,  and  that  shee  should 
not  accuse  him  WTongfully ;  for,  if  shee  spake  an 
untruth,  shee  should  then  be  culpable  of  his  accusa- 
tion ;  But  shee  constantly  pei-sisting  to  charge  him, 
he  forthwith,  to  discover  the  truth,  and  to  be 
throughly  resolved,  caused  the  accused  Souldiers 
belly  to  be  ripped,  who  was  found  faulty,  and  the 
poore  woman  to  have  said  true ;  whereupon  shee  was 
discharged.     A  condemnation  instructive  to  others. 


THE   SIXTH   CHAPTER 


Of  ExerciHe  or  Practice 

ST  is  a  hard  matter  (although  our 
conceit  doe  willingly  apply  it  selfe 
unto  it)  that  Discourse  and  Instruc- 
tion, should  sufficiently  be  powerful, 
to  direct  us  to  action,  and  addresse 
us  to  performance,  if  over  and  besides 
that,  we  doe  not  by  experience  exercise  and  frame 
our  minde,  to  the  traine  whereunto  we  will  range  it : 
otherwise,  when  we  shall  be  on  the  point  of  the 
effects,  it  will  doubtlesse  finde  it  selfe  much  en- 
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i  mad  eotipeAched.     And  that  is  the  reason  why  chapter 

Philosophers,  those  that   have   willed    to       ^ 

to  some  j^Tcater  excellence,  have  not  beene  Of ; 

it,  at  tiorne,  and  at  rest  to  expect  Uie   rigors  ^ 

of  fortune,  for  feare  nhe  should  surprise  Uiem  un- 

apericnced  and  finde  them  no\ices»  if  she  should 

CMnce  to  enter  Bght  with  tliein ;  but  have  rather 

to  mecft  ana   front  her   before,  and   witting* 

ly  cafit  themselves  to  the  triall  of  the  haVdcst 

dMBcuttiesw     Some  have  thereby  voluntarily  forsaken 

icrcmt  rielie^,  onely  to  practise  a  voluntarie  povertic: 

otbcn  have  willingly  found  out  labour,  and  an  aua- 

of  a  toylcsome  life,  tliereby  to   harden   and 

themselires  to  e\ill,  and  travelh    othersome 

fran) :'     V  r»rivcd  themselves  of  the  dearest  and 

bat  part*  ir  body,  as  of  their  eyes,  and  membera 

af  gettcntiofi,  lest  their  over*pleastng,  and   too*too 

wmlofi  iicrv ice,  miglit  in  any  sort  moUitle  and  distract 

the  constant  resolution  of  their  minde.     Uut  to  dye, 

wUeh  is  the  greatest  worke  we  have  to  doe,  exercise 

MR  tiotiung  aratle  tis  thereunto.     A  may,  by 

flcime  and  experience,  fortitie    hn  aeainst 

atiefe^  sorrow,  shame,  want,  and  such  like  aeeidentse 

But  eoneeming  death,  we  can  but  once  feele  and  trie 

tJbe  aame.     We  are  all  novices,  and  new  to  leame 

ft  wlien  we  come  unto  it   There  have,  in  former  times» 

KteMi  found  men  so  good  husbands  and  thrifty  of 

^HBr  that  even  in  death  thev  have  avsayetl  to  tiiste 

•od  [savour]  it ;  and  bent  their  minde  to  observe  and 

tee.  wfiat  manner  of  thing  that  passage  of  death  was; 

hut  Done  did  ever  yet  come  hacke  a^^aine  to  tell  us 

of  it 


.Loot  ML  97S. 


No  IBM)  clotii  erer-Aftrr  wAkc, 

WhoB  ooee  Ui  life  ^Id  r«!st  doth  take. 
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CHAPTER  Camiis  JuUiis^  a  noble  Romane,  a  man  of  singular 
^'  vertue  and  constancie,  having  beene  condemned  to 
Of  Exercise  death  by  that  lewdly -mischievous  monster  of  men, 
or  Practice  CaUgiila  t  besides  many  marvellons  evident  assur- 
ances he  gave  of  his  matchlesse  resolution,  when  he 
was  even  in  the  nicke  to  endure  the  last  stroke  of 
the  executioner ;  a  Philosopher,  being  his  friend, 
interrupted  him  with  this  question,  saying :  Catmis^ 
in  What  state  is  your  soule  now ;  what  doth  she ; 
what  thoughts  possesse  you  now?  I  thought 
(answered  he)  to  keepe  me  ready  and  prepared 
with  all  my  force,  to  see  whether  in  this  instant  of 
death,  so  short  and  so  neere  at  hand,  I  might 
perceive  some  dislodging  or  distraction  of  the  soule, 
and  whether  it  will  shew  some  feeling  of  her  sudden 
departure ;  that  (if  I  apprehend  or  learne  any  thing 
of  her)  I  may  afterward,  if  I  can,  retume,  and  give 
advertisement  thereof  unto  my  friends.  Loe-here  a 
Philosopher,  not  only  untill  death,  but  even  in  death 
it  selfe :  what  assurance  was  it,  and  what  fiercenes 
of  courage,  to  will  that  his  owne  death  should  serve 
him  as  a  lesson,  and  have  leasure  to  thinke  else 
where  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence; 

— -jm  hoc  anifra  monentis  habehai, 

— LucAN.  viii  6^6. 

This  power  of  tninde  had  he, 
When  it  from  him  did  fiee. 

Me  seemeth  neverthelesse,  that  in  some  sort  there 
is  a  meane  to  familiarize  our  selves  witli  it,  and  to 
assay  it.  We  may  have  some  experience  of  it,  if 
not  whole  and  perfect,  at  least  such  as  may  not 
altogether  be  unprofitable,  and  which  may  yeelde 
us  better  fortified  and  more  assured.  If  we  cannot 
attaine  unto  it,  we  may  at  least  approch  it,  and 
discerne  the  same  :  And  if  we  cannot  enter  her  fort, 
yet  shal  we  see  and  frequent  the  approches  unto 
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1 1  1%  not  without  reason  we  are  taught  to  take  chapter 
ice  of  our  &leepe,  for  the  resemblance  it  haUi  witJi  XL 
How  easiily  we  passe  from  waking  to  sleeping ;  or  i 
witii  bow  Uttle  interest  we  lo!^  tlie  knowledge  of**' 
if^xU  and  of  our  selves.  The  faeultie  of  sleepe 
mtiAt  haply  secnic  unprofitable,  and  against  nature* 
maencc  it  depriveth  U!»  of  all  actiuas.  and  barreth 
li  of  all  sensct  were  it  not  that  nature  doth  therebv 
isrtnict  us*  that  she  hath  equally  maile  us,  as  well 
l»  firCt  as  to  die ;  and  by  life  presenteth  the  eternal 
itate  unto  uh,  whieh  she  after  the  iiame  reseri'eth 
far  tt^  so  as  to  aeeustome  us  thereunto,  and  remove 
the  femn  of  it  from  u^  But  sueh  as  by  some  violent 
Keidetit  are  falne  into  a  faintneii  of  heart,  and  have 
k$i  ail  senses  they*  in  mine  opinion,  have  well-nigh 
where  they  might  behold  her  true  and  natundl 
;  For*  touehing  tlie  instant  or  moment  of  the 
\  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  it  should  bring  any 
or  displeasure  with  it,  forasmueh  as  we  can 
nor  sense*  nor  feeling  witliout  leasure.  Ou? 
have  need  of  time*  whieh  is  so  abort, 
pimged  in  death*  thai  neeessiarily  it  must  be 
ible.  It  is  the  approehes  that  lead  unto  it  we 
feare;  and  those  may  fall  within  theeompiu»e 
if  mans  cicperienee«  Many  tiling >  ^eeme  greater  by 
imaflinitinn  than  by  efTeet.  1  have  passed  over  a 
fooa  part  of  my  age  in  sound  and  perfect  health. 
I  say*  not  only  sound*  but  blithe  and  wantonly* 
ktfiiU  Tliat  sUte  full  of  lust*  of  prime  and  mirth, 
me  deeme  the  coni^idenition  of  sieknesses  so 
>e  and  horrible*  that  when  I  eame  to  the 
of  Uiem*  r  liave  found  their  fits  but 
;e*  and  their  assaults  but  faint,  in  respect  of 
njr  apprehended  feare.  Lo  here  what  I  daily 
pvore.  Let  me  be  under  a  roofe*  in  a  good 
waFme*elad.  and  well  at  ease  in  some 
and  stormy  night.     I  am  exceedingly 
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CHAPTER  perplexed,  and  much  giieved  for  such  as  are  abroad, 
^^  and  have  no  shelter :  But  let  me  be  in  the  storme 
Of  Exercise  my  selfe,  I  doe  not  so  much  as  desire  to  be  else- i 
or  Practice  i^vi^^re.  Only  to  be  continually  pent  up  in  a^ 
chamber,  seemed  intolerable  to  me.  I  have  now 
enured  my  selfe  to  live  a  wliole  weeke,  yea  a 
moneth  in  my  chamber  full  of  care,  trouble,  altera- 1 
tion  and  weaknesse  ;  and  have  found,  that  in  the 
time  of  my  best  health  I  moaned  such  as  were 
sicke,  mucli  more  than  I  can  well  moane  my  selfe 
when  I  am  ill  at  ease:  and  that  the  power  of  ray 
apprehension  did  well-nigh  halfe  endeare  the  essence 
and  truth  of  tlie  thing  it  selfe,  I  am  in  good  hope 
the  hke  will  happen  to  me  of  death :  and  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  labour  1  take  for  so  many  prepara- 
tions as  I  prepare  against  her;  and  so  many  helpes I 
as  I  call  to  sustaine,  and  assemble  to  endure  the 
shocke  and  violence  of  it.  But  hah  or  nab  we  can 
never  take  too  much  advantage  of  it.  During  our 
second  or  third  troubles  (I  doe  not  well  remember) 
which)  1  fortuned  one  day,  for  recreation  sake,  to 
goe  forth  and  take  the  ayre,  about  a  league  from 
my  house,  who  am  seated  even  in  the  bowels  of  all 
troubles  of  our  civill  warres  of  Fj^ancCy  supposing 
to  be  most  safe,  so  neere  mine  owTie  home  and 
[rjetreite,  that  I  had  no  need  of  l>etter  attendance 
or  equipage.  I  was  mounted  upon  a  veiy  easie* 
going  nag,  but  not  very  sure.  At  my  returning 
home  againe,  a  sudden  occasion  being  offered  me, 
to  make  use  of  this  nag  in  a  peece  of  service, 
whereto  he  was  neither  trained  nor  accustomed,  one 
of  my  men  (a  strong  sturdy  fellow)  mounted  upon  a 
young  strong-headed  horse,  and  that  had  a  desperate  , 
hard  mouth,  fresh,  histy  and  in  breath ;  to  shew  his 
courage,  and  to  out-goe  his  fellowes,  fortuned  with 
might  and  maine  to  set  spurres  unto  him,  and  giving 
him  the  bridle,  to  come  right  into  tlie  path  where  I , 
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and  as  a  Colouut  with  his  wd^  riding  over  me  chaptbr 
""  nag^  that  were  both  very  httle,  he  overthrew  ^ 
and  made  us  fiali  with  our  heeles  upward :  w 
so  that  the  nag  Uy  along  astonied  in  one  place,  and  I  ^  ^ 
in  a  tianee  noveling  on  the  ground  ten  or  twelfe 
paces  wide  of  him ;  my  £see  all  tome  and  brused,  my 
swoid  which  I  had  in  my  hand  a  good  way  from  me, 
Biy  girdle  broken,  with  no  more  motion  or  sense  in 
Bie  man  a  stocke.  It  is  the  only  swowning  that  ever 
I  felt  yet  Those  that  were  with  me,  after  they  had 
~  all  possible  meanes  to  bring  me  to  my  selfb 
e,  supposing  me  dead,  tooke  me  in  their  armes, 
with  mudi  adoe  were  carying  me  home  to  my 
which  was  about  halfe  a  french  league  thence : 
the  way,  and  after  I  had  for  two  houres  space, 
hy  aD,  beene  supposed  dead  and  past  all  recoverie,  I 
to  stir  ana  oreathe :  for,  so  great  aboundance  of 
was  falne  into  my  stomake,  that  to  dischaige 
it,  natme  was  forced  to  rowze  up  her  spirits.  I  was 
JBwnediately  set  upon  my  feet,  and  bending  forward, 
I  presently  cast  up,  in  quantitie  as  much  clottie  pure 
hloud,  as  a  bucket  will  hold,  and  by  the  way  was 
constrained  to  doe  the  like  divers  times  before  I 
could  get  home,  whereby  I  began  to  recover  a  little 
life,  but  it  was  by  little  and  little,  and  so  long  adoing, 
that  mv  chiefe  senses  were  much  more  encUning  to 
death  than  to  life. 

Percke  dmbhiota  amcor  del  iuo  riiomo 
\om  s'oMsiaira  aUomUa  la  mente^ 

For  jet  the  minde  doubtfull  it's  returne 
I«  not  assured,  but  astonished. 

The  remembrance  whereof  (which  yet  I  beare 
dcepely  imprinted  in  my  minde)  representing  me  her 
visage  and  Idea  so  lively  and  so  naturally,  dotli  in 
some  sort  reconcile  me  unto  her.    And  when  1  began 
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CHAPTER  to  see,  it  was  with  so  dim,  so  weake  and  so  troubled 
^'        a  sight,  that  I  could  not  diseerne  anything  of  the 


Of  Exercise    Hght* 
or  Practice 


— come  quel  chor*  apre^  hor  chtude 

Gli  occhiii  7nezso  tral  svnno  el  ejtser  desic. 

As  he  that  sometimes  opens,  sometimes  shuts 
His  ejes,  betwccne  sleepe  and  awake. 


i 


Touching  the  function  of  the  soule,  they  started 
up  and  came  in  the  same  progresse  as  those  of  the 
body,  I  perceived  my  selfe  all  bloudy ;  for  my 
doublet  was  all  sullied  witli  the  bloud  I  had  cast. 
The  first  conceit  I  apprehended,  was,  that  I  had 
received  some  shot  in  my  head ;  and  in  truth,  at  the 
same  instant,  tlierewere  divers  that  shot  round  about 
m^  Me  thought,  my  selfe  had  no  other  hold  of  me, 
but  of  my  lip?i-ends.  I  closed  mine  eyes,  to  helpe 
(as  me  seemed)  to  send  it  forth,  and  tooke  a  kinde  of 
pleasure  to  Unger  and  languishingly  to  let  my  selfe 
goe  from  my  selfe.  It  was  an  imagination  swimming 
superficially  in  my  niinde,  as  weake  and  as  tender  as 
all  the  rest :  but  in  truth,  not  only  exempted  from 
displeasure,  but  rather  commixt  with  that  pleasant 
sweetnesse,  which  they  feele  that  suffer  themselves 
to  fall  into  a  soft-slumbring  and  sense-entrancing 
sleepe,  I  beleeve  it  is  the  same  state,  they  find 
themselves  in,  whom  in  the  agony  of  death  we  see 
to  droop  and  faint  thorow  weaknesse:  and  am  of 
opinion,  we  plaine  and  moane  them  without  cause, 
esteeming  that  either  they  are  agitated  with  grievous 
pangs,  or  that  tlieir  soule  is  pressed  with  painfull 
cogitations.  It  was  ever  my  conceit,  against  the 
opinion  of  many,  yea  and  against  that  of  Stcphanns 
la  Boetie,  that  those  whom  we  see,  so  overwhelmed, 
and  faintly-drooping  at  the  approches  of  their  end*  or 
utterly  cast  downe  with  the  lingring  tediousnesse  of 
their  deseases,  or  by  accident  of  some  apoplexict  or 
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ffioic  isftji  bf  fiiree  of  tidciiesie  dHv'n  dalji  fAll, 
As  If  bf  Ihtnuler  itrokc^  before  uur  cyc»  ; 
He  fofDes,  lie  grofiet^  be  trvwblr*  of  rr  aJ]» 
He  mvet^  be  stirtcheft^  be't  teiti  pRntiiig  lycti 
Hr  tjr*t  hb  iJunQCfl  hf  iosaliif « 
Now  thii  now  Ihsl  waj  crowing.) 

_  or  hurt   in  the  head,  whom  we  heare 

tbrotr  and  rattle,  and  send  forth  grones  and  ffaspeSi 
iilJMioiyb  we  gather  some  tokens  fn)ni  ihcnu  whereby 
t  teemeth,  tney  hare  yet  some  knowledge  left  audi 
(otame  motions  we  see  them  make  with  ther  body: 
I  «y,  I  have  ever  thought,  they  hud  tlietr  soule  and 

Eiuricd  and  aaleepe. 
M 
» 


— OVTD,  Trui.  lELm.  It. 


rt  knowei  Qol  he, 
>  ve  f  boald  be. 


And  I  could  not  beleevc,  that  at  so  ffre^t  an 
I  iilOQisihment  of  mcmbem,  and  defTailance  of  semes» 
the  aoole  could  maintame  iiiiy  force  within,  to  know 
hoMlle;  and  therefore  hiid  no  manner  of  dlscourtse 
Itttoietitiny  titem,  which  might  make  them  judge  and 
fade  '  tery  of  their  condition*  and  tliat  comie* 

fDmU;  i.«v  w  were  not  greatly  tu  lie  moaned.  As  for 
ly  aefiie,  I  imagine  no  state  so  intolernble  nor  con* 
ao  horrible,  as  to  have  a  fc-elingly*afflicted 
roid  of  rnennat  to  di&burthcn  and  deelare  her 
As  I  would  my  of  those  we  send  to  execution, 
haviiw  first  cau^rd  their  tongue  to  be  ait  out,  were  it 
Mt  UAt  in  thl"!  manner  of  death,  the  mo«t  dumbe 
unto  me  the  titte^t,  namely,  if  it  be  accom* 
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CHAPTER  panied  ^vith  a  resolute  and  grave  countenance.     And 

X!_        as  those  miserable  prisoners  which  light  in  the  hands 

Of  Exercise   of  those  harJ-hartcd  and  villenous  Souldiers  of  these 

or  Pracuce     Hj^q^^  of  whoni  thcv  are  tormented  with  all  maner 

of  cruell  entreatie,  by  compulsion  to  drawe  them 

unto  some  excessive  and  unpossible  ransome,  keeping 

them  al  that  while  in  so  hard  a  condition  and  place, 

that   they   have  no  way  left  them  to  utter  their 

thoughts  and   expresse  their  miserie.      The  Poets 

have  fained,  there  were  some  Gk)ds,  that  favoured 

the  release  of  such  as  sufferd  so  languishing  deaths. 

— kwu:  ego  DUi 
Sacrum  J mssateroy  teque  ido  cvrpore  solvo, 

— ViRo.  iEw.  iv.  70S,  Iris. 

This  to  death  sacred,  I,  as  was  my  charge, 
lX>e  beare.  and  from  this  bodv  thee  enlarge. 

And  the  faltering  speeches  and  uncertaine  answers, 
that  by  continuall  ringing  hi  their  eares  and  incessant 
urging  them,  are  somtimes  by  force  wrested  from  them 
or' by  the  motions  which  seeme  to  have  some  sim- 
pathy  with  that  whereof  they  are  examined,  is  notwith- 
standing no  witnes  that  they  live  at  least  a  perfect 
sound  life.  We  do  also  in  yawning,  before  sleep  fully 
seize  upon  us,  apprehend  as  it  were  in  a  slumber,  what 
is  done  al)out  us,  and  with  a  troubled  and  uncertaine 
healing,  follow  the  voyc^s,  which  seeme  to  sound  but 
on  the  outward  limits  of  our  soule :  and  frame  answers 
according  to  the  last  words  we  heard,  which  taste 
more  of  chance  than  of  sense:  which  thing  now  I 
have  proved  by  experience,  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
hitherto,  I  have  well  judged  of  it  For,  first  lying  as 
in  a  trance,  I  laboured  even  with  my  nailes  to  open 
my  doublet  (for  I  was  imarmed)  and  well  I  wot,  tnat 
in  my  imagination  I  felt  notliing  did  hurt  me.  For, 
there  are  severall  motions  in  us,  wliich  proceed  not  of 
our  free  wil. 
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Semamimtsque  wucamt  digUi,/erruw9qu€  reiraciani.  CHAPTER 

—X.  396.  VI 

The  halfc-dcftd  fingen  stim,  unci  feele,  of  ExefdM 

(Though  it  they  cannot  stirre)  for  Steele.  or  Practioe 

Those  that  fall,  doe  commonly  by  a  naturall  im- 
pulsion cast  their  amies  abroad  before  their  falling, 
which  sheweth,  that  our  members  have  certaine  offices, 
which  Ihcy  lend  one  to  another,  and  possesse  certaine 
agitations,  apart  from  our  discourse: 

Falciffrot  memorani  currut  abscindcre  membra^ 
ft  trrmrre  in  terra  rideaimr  ah  arlubuM,  id  qmod 
Decidii  abscissum,  altm  mens  tamen  atque  kamiius  vis 
MobiJiiaie  maii  nam  quit  sentire  dolorem, — LicR.  iii.  648. 

They  mv,  tith-bearing  chariots  limbes  bereave. 

So  as  on  earth,  that  which  cut-off  they  leave. 

Doth  teeme  to  quake ;  when  yet  man.s  force  and  niinde 

Doth  not  the  i>aine,  through  so  quiclce  motion,  finde. 

My  stomacke  was  surcharf^ed  with  clotted  bloud, 
any  hands  of  themselves  were  still  runninif  to  it,  as 
often  they  are  wont  (yea  a^iiiiisl  the  knowledge  of 
•ur  will)  where  Ave  fecle  it  to  itch.  There  are  many 
reaturcN,  yea  and  some  men,  in  whom  after  they 
ire  iJc:Ml,  we  may  see  their  muskles  to  close  and 
^•.irre.  All  men  know  hy  ex|KTience,  there  be  some 
ports  of  our  iKxIies,  which  often  without  any  consent 
uf  ours  doe  stirre,  stand  and  lye  downe  a^aiiie.  Now 
tiRTse  {Missions,  which  hut  exteriourly  touch  us,  can- 
riot  properly  he  termed  ours:  For,  to  make  them 
>ur».  a  man  must  wholy  he  enji^a^^cd  unto  them  :  And 
•he  paines  that  our  feet  or  hands  feele  whilst  we 
*leT.{>c,  are  not  ours.  When  I  came  neere  my  house, 
'Ahere  the  tidinj^s  of  my  fall  was  already  come,  and 
thffse  it(  my  houshold  met  me,  with  such  outcries  as 
xnr  UNcd  in  like  times,  I  did  not  only  answer  sc^me 
words,  to  what  I   was  demanded,  but  some  tell  me, 
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CHAPTER  I  had  the  memory  to  command  my  men  to  give  my 
^  wife  a  horse,  whom  I  perceived  to  be  over-tired. 
Of  Exercise  and  labouring  in  the  way,  which  is  very  liilly,  foide^ 
or  Practoce  ^^^  rugged.  It  secmeth  this  consideration  proceeded 
from  a  vigilant  soule :  yet  was  I  cleane  distracted 
from  it,  they  were  but  vaine  conceits,  and  as  in  a 
cloud,  only  moved  by  the  sense  of  the  eyes  and  eares : 
They  came  not  from  my  selfe*  All  which  not- 
withstanding, I  knew  neither  whence  I  came,  nor 
whither  I  went,  nor  could  I  understand  or  consider 
what  was  spoken  unto  me.  They  were  but  light 
effects,  that  my  senses  produced  of  themselves,  as  it 
were  of  custome.  Whatsoever  the  soule  did  assist  it 
with,  was  but  a  dreame,  being  lightly  touched,  and 
only  sprinkled  by  the  soft  impression  of  the  senses. 
In  the  meane  time  my  state  was  verily  most  pleasant 
and  easefuU.  I  felt  no  manner  of  care  or  affliction, 
neither  for  my  selfe  nor  others.  It  was  a  slumber- 
ing, languishing  and  extreme  %veaknesse,  without  any 
paine  at  all.  I  saw  mine  owTie  house  and  knew  it 
not ;  when  I  was  laid  in  my  bed,  I  felt  great  ease  in 
ray  rest.  Fore  I  had  beene  vilely  burred  and  haled 
by  those  poore  men,  which  had  taken  the  paines  to 
carry  me  upon  their  amies  a  long  and  wearisome 
way,  and  to  say  truth,  they  had  all  beene  wearied 
twice  or  thrice  over,  and  were  faine  to  shift  severall 
times.  Many  remedies  were  presently  oflfered  me, 
but  I  tooke  none,  supposing  verily  I  had  beene 
deadly  hurt  in  the  Iiead.  To  say  truth,  it  had  beene 
a  very  happy  death :  For,  the  weaknesse  of  my  dis- 
course  hinderd  me  from  judging  of  it,  and  the 
feeblenesse  of  my  body  from  feeling  the  same.  Me 
thought  I  was  yeelding  up  the  ghost  so  gently,  and 
after  so  easie  and  indolent  a  manner,  that  I  feele  no 
other  action  lesse  burthensome  than  that  was.  But 
when  1  began  to  come  to  life  againe  and  recover  my 
former  strength, 
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At  la»t  when  M  the  9|iriU«  1  be«n?> 

Hecstird  «tid  rcwUectcd  wcfr,  < 

lich  was  within  two  or  three  houres  after,  I  pre- 
ly  felt  my  «*elfc  full  of  arhcs  and  nait         ^' 
o%'er;  for,  each  part  thi*reof  whs  witli  tl 
of  tile  fall  mucli  bni>sc*d  and  tainted ;  and  for  two  or 
Ufihts  after  I  found  my  si  If  so  ill,  that  I  verily 
I    shold    have    had   another  fit  of  death : 
that  a  more  lively,  and  !>ensihle  one:   (and  to 
plaine)   I  feele  my  bruses  yet,  and  feare  me 
do  while  I  live:  1  will  not  forget  to  tell  you, 
the  last  thing  1  could  rightly  fall  into  agatne, 
i  the  renter nbrance  of  this  Hccident,  and  I  maae  my 
tnanv  timesi  to  rejjcat  nie  over  and  over  againe, 
I  was  going,  whence  I  came«  and  at  what 
that  chantf  iK-f'  "  '    "       I  could  thrnuj^rhly 

eonrcive  it.     Concern    „     i  iicr  of  my  falling, 

tliey  in  (arour  of  him  who  had  beene  the  cause  of  it, 
"  the  truth  frofn  me,  anil  told  me  other  Aim 
tAlet     But  a  while  after,  and  the  marrow  mxt 
my  memorie  began  to  come  to  it  selfe  againe. 
represent  tlic  ^tate  unto  me,  wherein  I  was  at 
instant,  when  I  perceived  tlie  horse  riding  over 
(for  being  at  my  heeles,  I  chanced  to  espy  him. 
bdde  my  selfe  for  dead;  yet  was  the  conceit 
mddeo,  tbat  feare  had  no  Icasure  to  enter  my 
_  Its)  me  teemed  it  was  a  flashing  or  lightning, 
flaote  my  soule  with  !»haking,  and  that  I  canu- 
CDotber  world*     Thisi  discourse  of  so  slight  ui\ 
is  but  vatiie  and  frivolous^  were  not  the  in- 
ictims  1  have  drawne  from  th'  r  my  use : 

^or  truly,  for  a  man  to  acquaint  hi  witli  death, 

finde  no  better  way  than  to  ap!  !  •         irit<j  it,     Kow 
as  PBnie  saith,  every  man  \%  a 

alwayes  proirided  he  ^^  »oic   v^  ^^in.  civ^^ 
rot*  II.  K  65 
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AFTER  himselfe.  This  is  not  my  doctrine,  it  is  but  my 
Y^L        study ;  And  not  another  mans  lesson,  but  mine  owne : 

ixcrcisc   Yct  ought  no  man  to  blame  me  if  I  impart  the  same. 

racucc  \y\iQ^  serves  my  tume,  may  haply  ser\'e  another 
mans  ;  otherwise  I  marre  nothing ;  what  I  make  use 
of,  is  mine  owne ;  And  if  I  play  the  foole,  it  is  at 
mine  owne  cost,  and  without  any  other  bodies  in- 
terest. For  it  is  but  a  kind  of  folly,  that  dyes  in  me, 
and  hath  no  traine.  We  have  notice  but  of  two  or 
three  former  ancients,  that  have  trodden  this  path ; 
yct  can  we  not  say,  whether  altogether  like  unto 
this  of  mine,  for  we  know  but  their  names.  No  man 
since  tiath  followed  their  steps:  it  is  a  thorny  and 
crabbed  enterprise,  and  more  than  it  makes  shew  of, 
Lo  follow  so  strange  and  vagabond  a  path,  as  that 
of  our  spirit:  to  penetrate  the  shady,  and  enter 
the  thieke-covered  depths  of  these  intemall  winding 
eraukes;  To  chuse  so  many,  and  settle  so  several! 
aires  of  liis  agitations :  And  tis  a  new  extraordinary 
ainnmsing,  that  distracts  us  from  the  common  occu- 
pation of  the  world,  yea  and  from  the  most  recom- 
iihikIihI  :  Many  yeares  are  past  since  I  have  no  other 
aimc\  whereto  my  thoughts  bend,  but  my  selfe,  and 
that  1  (*()iitr()ule  and  study  nothing  but  my  selfe. 
AikI  if  I  study  any  thing  else,  it  is  immediately  to 
place'  it  upon,  or  to  say  better,  in  my  selfe.  And  me 
thinkers  I  erre  not,  as  commonly  men  doe  in  other 
h<i«*fi((s,  without  all  comparison  lesse  profitable.  I 
impart  what  I  have  learn't  by  this,  although  I  greatly 
<Mintenl  not  my  selfe  with  the  progresse  I  have  made 
therein.  T/trrc  is  no  description  so  hardy  nor  so 
prnjUnhlc,  as  is  the  drscnption  of  a  mans  owne  life  ; 
Yet  must  a  man  handsomely  trimme-up,  yea  and 
dispose  and  range  himselfe  to  appeare  on  the  Theatre 
of  this  world.  Now  I  continually  tricke  up  my 
selfe  ;  for  I  unecssantly  describe  my  selfe.  Custome 
hath  made  a  mans  speech  of  himselfe  vicious.  And 
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obitsiMtcty  fbrbicfe  it  in  Iiatred   of  boasting,  which  chaptsr 
fieemeth  closely  to  follow  one»  scUe  witncsstcs,       ^, 

i  man  should  wipe  a  ehildes  nose,  that  is  or 
caOed  to  un^DOse  hitnselfe. 


dmdi  cuifMr/ugmr—Hom.  Art  Pod.  31, 

Same  •)iiiii»4ii^  of  wamm  tlajiOi 
lloe  draw  tome  fartber  la. 


r 

^^^     i  fiode  more  cvill  than  good  by  this  renicdy  :  Hut 

^    amnioge  it  wane  true,  Utat  for  a  matt  to  cnterttiine  the 

company  with  talking  of  himselfe,  were  necessarily 

oRBomptaoii:   I   ought   n^    '  Mimnng  my  generail 

I        MleBt*  to  reftise  an  action  ^  ihlisheth  Uiis  arawd 

H    <ittBfity«  since  I  ha%  e  it  in  mv  selfe :  and  I  should  not 

B    aoBonle  thia  &ult^  whii  h  I  have  not  only  in  uh<%  hut 

^     m  MoAuAon.     Ne%'erthe]esse  to  spMke  my  opinioi) 

€f  tt»  this  custome  to  condcinne  wine  is  much  to 

Umk*  beoaose  many  are  therewith  made  th 

Okdlf  good  thtnga  may  be  abused.    And  I  I 

rue  hath  only  regard  to  popular  defcets :  They 

nalBcs  wberewitn   neither   Saints,  nor  I^ilo- 

nor  DiYixm^  whom  we  heare  so  gloriously  to 

:e  of  thcriijiclrM.  will  in  any  *»ort  be  oridled.    No 

doc  I,  thoupfh  I  be  no  mom  the  one  tfian  cither. 

If  tliey  write  piirpowly  or  directly  of  it,  yet  when 

doth  conveniently  leade  tiiem  unto  it,  faine 

not,  headlong  to  ca«»t  themselves  into  the  hsXs  \ 

doth  SoctiUe^  treat  more  at  large,  than  of 

fel    To  what  doth  he  more  often  dircrt  his 

Ditemlea  discoiirseii,  than  to  speake  of  thcmseh'cs, 

mot  m  their  bookai  lesson,  but  of  the  e?ist:nee  and 

of  their  soulef     We  religiously  shrive  our 

nA  and  our  Confessor,  as  our  t         '  >urs 

.„^  people*     But  will  some  an^WL.   .,i^,  we 

bat   accUHiition ;  wt*e   then   report  all ;    For. 

OUT  vcrtii  '  nr|ientablc ;  My 

and  proleb^.^i-.  .^  -^>  .^^-.      -^  bo  rorbid*^  me  to 
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'weene,  and  please  himselfe  exceedingly  with  what  he  chapter 
is,  and  fall  into  indiscreet  love  with  himselfe,  is  in  ^ 
my  conceit,  the  substance  of  this  vice.  The  best  Of  Exerdic 
remedy  to  cure  him,  is  to  doe  cleane  contrary  to  ®'  P'^*^*^ 
that  which  those  appoint,  who  in  forbidding  men  to 
speake  of  themselves,  doe  consequently  also  inhibit 
more  to  thinke  of  themselves.  Pride  consisteth  in 
conceit :  The  tongue  can  have  no  great  share  in  it. 
For  one  to  ammuse  on  himselfe,  is  in  their  imagina- 
tion to  please  himselfe :  And  for  a  man  to  frequent 
and  practise  himselfe,  is  at  an  over-deare  rate  to 
please  himselfe.  But  this  excesse  doth  only  breed  in 
them,  that  but  superficially  feele  and  search  them- 
selves, that  are  scene  to  follow  their  affaires,  which 
call  idlenesse  and  fondnesse,  for  a  man  to  entertaine, 
to  applaud  and  to  endeare  himselfe,  and  frame 
Chimeraes,  or  build  Castles  in  the  ayre ;  deeming 
themselves  as  a  third  person  and  strangers  to  them- 
selves. If  any  be  besotted  with  his  owne  knowledge, 
looking  upon  himselfe,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  towards 
former  ages,  his  pride  shall  be  abated,  his  ambition 
diall  be  quailed ;  for  there  shall  he  finde  many 
thousands  of  spirits,  that  will  cleane  suppresse  and 
tread  him  under.  If  he  fortune  to  enter  into  any 
selfe-presumption  of  his  owne  worth,  let  him  but 
call  to  remembrance  the  lives  of  Scipio  and  Epami- 
nmdas;  so  many  armies,  and  so  many  Nations, 
which  leave  him  so  far  behind  them.  No  particular 
quality  shall  make  him  proud,  that  therewith  shall 
reckon  so  many  imperfect  and  weake  qualities  that 
we  in  him,  and  at  last  the  nullity  of  humane  con- 
dition. Forsomuch  as  Socrates  had  truly  only  nibled 
on  the  precept  of  his  God,  to  know  himselfe,  and  by 
that  study  had  learned  to  contemne  himselfe,  he 
done  was  esteemed  worthy  of  the  name  of  AVise. 
Whosoever  shall  so  know  himselfe,  let  him  boldly 
make  himselfe  knowne  by  his  owne  mouth. 
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Of  the  7'ecompent'eJi  or  i^etvardis  of  Honaur 


CHAPTER 
VII 

Of  the  re- 
campences  or 

rewards  of 
Honour 


\HOSE  which  write  the  life  of  Augustus 
Cfrsa?\  note  this  in  his  military  dis* 
cipline,  that  he  was  exceeding  liberall 
and  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  such  as  were 
of  any  desert ;  but  as  sparing  and 
strait-handed  in  meere  recompences 
of  honoin*.  Yet  is  it  that  himselfe  had  beene  liberally 
gratified  by  his  Unkle  with  militarie  rewards,  before 
ever  he  went  to  warres.  It  hath  beene  a  witty  in- 
vention, and  received  in  most  parts  of  the  worlds 
Common-wealths,  to  establish  and  ordaine  certaine 
vaine  and  worthies  markes,  therewith  to  honor  and 
recompence  vertue :  As  are  tlie  wreathes  of  I^awrelU 
the  Chaplets  of  Oake,  and  the  Garlands  of  Myrtle, 
the  forme  of  a  certaine  peculiar  garment ;  tlie 
privilege  to  ride  in  Coach  thorow  the  City ;  or  by 
night  to  have  a  Torch  carried  before  one :  Some 
particular  place  to  sit-in  in  common  ai^semblies ; 
the  prerogatives  of  certaine  surnames  and  titles, 
and  proper  additions  in  armes,  and  such  like  things  ; 
the  use  whereof  hath  beene  diversly  received  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  Nations,  which  continueth  to 
this  day.  We  have  for  our  part,  together  with 
divers  of  our  neiglibour-Nation,  the  orders  of  Knight- 
hood, which  only  were  established  to  this  purpose. 
Verily  it  is  a  most  laudable  use,  and  profitable 
custome,  to  finde  meanes  to  reward  the  worth,  and 
acknowledge  the  valour  of  rare  and  excellent  men, 
to  satisfie  and  content  them  with  such  payments, 
as  in  no  sort  charge  the  commonwealth,  and  put 
the  Prince  to  no  cost  at  alh  And  that  which  was 
ever  knowne  by  ancient  experience,  and  at  other 
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times  we  hare  pUincly  perceived  amongst  our  selves*  chapter 
that   men    of  qualitie,  were   ever  more  jealous  of       ^^ 
such  recompenccs  than  of  others,  wherein  was  both  Ofti» 
gmtne  and  profit :  which  was  not  without  reason  and 
great  apparence.    If  to  the  prize,  which  ought  simply  Hoooor 
to  be  Of  honour,  there  be  other  comnioditie?^   and 
liebea  Joyned,  thi}»  kinde  of  commixing,  in  stead  of 
ing    thr  tation    thereof,    ck>th   empairt% 

ite,  and  at  ..  .^^  it.  The  order  of  the  Knights 
it  Michael  in  FSmnce^  which  of  so  long  con* 
hath  heene  in  rrtdit  amongst  uh,  had  no 
giQgtfr  i-iHiit.mditie  thim  that  it  had  no  manner  of 
eomr  i  with  any  other  advantage  or  profit, 

wiaeii  liatti  heretofore  beene  tl>e  cause,  that  there 
w»<  no  eh?*»^  "*  '»'  tf  ^f*.  of  what  quality  soever, 
whereto  thi  t  nded  with  mi  much  desire, 

or  aspired  with  mure  airection,  m  it  did  to  obtaine 
tlwt  order ;  nor  callingt  that  was  followed  with  more 
et  or  greatnesae*  Vertue  emhnicing  witli  more 
iition,  and  more  willtnf^ly  aspiring  after  a  recom- 
pp^'^  •hat  is  nv"'-^''  -"^  --^Tply  her  owne.  and  which 
I'  ^^Inricii  iblc.    For,  to  say  truth, 

aakr'  no  use  mi  worthy ;  inasmuch*  as  they 

WK  iii^n'  M  ^11  r-i  all  manner  of  occasions.  With  riches 
a  man  doth  reward  the  service  of  a  groome,  Uie 
dB^ge»ce  of  a  mes^nger«  the  hopping  of  a  dancer, 
tilt  tricks  of  a  raulter,  the  breath  of  a  Lawyer,  and 
the  bMest  olReesi  a  man  may  receive :  yea,  with  the 
paultry  pelfe  mony.  tice  is  payed  and  sinne 
.  J . » •  _^ . .   .......  I  ._j.^  treason ,  jVay r/o?  r Ai^r, 

*  niarveU,  if  vertue  doth 
laae  w:  this  kinde  of  common  trash. 

Bony,  tbnn  tiiiii  wnirli  ts  cmciy  proDer  and  peculiar 
to  hier  felfe,  and  is  aitogetlR^r  nohie  and  generous. 
AMfpmtuM  had  therefore  reason,  to  be  much  more 
■^gvdiy  aod  apar  *  "*  last,  than  of  the  former, 
la  hoci«<  I vilege  which  draw es  his 
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CHAPTER  principal  essence  from  rarenesse ;  And  so  doth  vartue 
^^'        itselfe. 


Of  the  re- 

compeiices  or 
rewards  of 
Honour 


Cm  malus  eat  nemo,  qms  hmus  ejtse  poUsi  f 

— Mart,  xii,  Epig,  Ixxxxu  2. 

To  him  who  good  can  seeme, 
Who  doth  none  bad  esteeme? 


We  shall  not  see  a  man  highly  regarded,  or  extra- 
ordinarily commended,  that  is  curiously  careful!  to 
have  his  children  well  nurtured,  because  it  is  a  common 
action,  how  just  and  worthy  praise  soever  it  be :  no 
more  than  one  great  tree,  where  the  forrest  is  full 
of  such.  I  doe  not  thinke  that  any  Spartane  Citizen 
did  boastingly  gloriHe  liimselfe  for  his  valor,  because 
it  was  a  popular  vertoe  in  that  Nation  ;  And  as  little 
for  his  fidelity,  and  contempt  of  riches.  There  is  no 
recompence  fals  unto  vertue,  how  great  soever  it  be, 
if  it  once  have  past  into  custome:  And  I  wot  not 
whether  we  might  call  it  great,  being  common.  Since 
then  the  rewards  of  honour,  have  no  other  prize  and 
estimation  than  that  few  enjoy  it,  there  is  no  way  to 
disannull  tliem,  but  to  make  a  largesse  of  them. 
Were  there  now  more  men  found  deserving  the  same 
than  in  former  ages,  yet  should  not  the  reputation  of 
it  be  corrupted.  And  it  may  easily  happen  that  more 
deserve  it:  For,  there  is  no  vertue,  doth  so  easily 
spread  it  selfe  as  military  valiancie.  There  is  another, 
true,  perfect,  and  Fhilosophicall,  whereof  I  speake  not 
(I  use  tins  word  according  to  our  custome)  farre 
greater  and  more  full  than  this,  wliieh  is  a  force  and 
assurance  of  the  soule,  equally  contemning  all  manner 
of  contrarie  accidents,  upright,  uniforme,  and  constant, 
whereof  ours  is  but  an  easie  and  ghmmering  raie. 
Custome,  institution,  example  and  fashion,  may  effect 
what  ever  they  list  in  the  establishing  of  that  I  speake 
of,  and  easily  make  it  vulgare,  as  may  plainely  bee 
seene  by  the  experience  our  civ  ill  warres  give  us  of  it. 
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whosoever  could  uow  joyae  us  together,  and  CHAFTBI 
I3*  flesh  all  our  pe<3[^     ^     ^  common  enterpme.       ^ 
Uiotild   make    our  i    iiuliiary    name  and  OftJun^ 

nvalroui  credit  to  flourish  againe.    It  i!»  mos»t  eertaine 
tbe  reoompence  of  our  onler  did  n<it  in  former  Hq 

oiiljr  eoticeriie  prowls,  luid  respect  valour ;  it 

a  further  airne.     It  was  never  Uie  reward  or  pay- 

of  a  %'aliant  souldier ;  but  of  a  famous  Captaine. 

skill  to  obey  coidd  not  descrv  e  so  honoraote  an 

lar»  cant  we  backe  our  eyes  to  antiquity,  we 

pacejve,  that  for  the  worthy  obtaininir  thereof, 

WIS  required  more  univeisaU  warrc  hke  ex- 

^  and  which  miffht  inibraee  the  greatest  part. 

t  parts  of  a  military  man ;  Xeytic  etdm  tadem 

d  imperatorw  art  cm  sunt :  For  the  mune  art$ 

irii  bdang  not  to    a   getitrall  and  common 

and  who  besides  that»  shoulii  also  bee  of  a 

aeeommodabie  condition  for  such  a  dignitie, 

I  say.  that  if  more  men  should  now  adayes  be 

\worthy  of  it,  than  have  biTcnc  hrr-  yet 

Dot  our  Princes  he  more  Uberall  ui    .     -nd  it 

i  beenemueh  l^etter,  not  to  bestow  it  upon  all  them 

thorn  it  was  due,  than  for  ever  to  lose,  (as  of  late 

ba\»-  ilnrif^  tl^e  use  of  so  proKtable  an  invention, 

io  ma  j^e  iHJiic/imiJet/i  to  advafUage  himMclfe 

^iktU  mimA  $ji  iummoH  uufo  $muuf,    A  fid  those  which 

dayes,  have  \tnsl  merited  tliat  lionourahle  re^ 

c,  sceme,  in  all  apparcnce,  most  to  disdaine 

bjr  that  meancs  to  place  themselves  in  the  ranke 

to  whom  the  wrong  is  ofiered  by  unworthy 

and  vi]ff>nng  of  that  badge,  whicli  partieu* 

due  unto   them*     Now  by  defacing  and 

th^  *<'  ^oppooie*  suddenly  to  be  able  t0 

I  remie  a  semhlalrle  customet  it 

rpriiie«insoIi  %  so  corrupted, 

...    i-r,.  jiu  \^  ;,,,^   .Jierein  we  now 

to  passe  that  tlie  last  fiball 
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CHAPTER 
VII 


even  from  her  birth  incur  the  incommodities,  which 

have  lately  ruined  and  overthrowne  the  other.     The 

Of  the  r^  rules  of  this  new  orders-dispensation  had  need  to  be 
re^roSs^**'^  otherwise  wrested  and  constrained,  for  to  give  it 
Honour  authority  :  and  this  tumultuous  season  is  not  capable 
of  a  short  and  ordered  bridle.  Besides,  before  a  man 
is  able  to  give  credit  unto  it,  it  is  requisite  a  man 
lose  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  of  the  contempt 
whereinto  it  is  fallen.  This  place  might  admit  some 
discourse  upon  the  consideration  of  valour,  and 
difference  betweene  this  vertue  and  otliers :  But  Phi~ 
tarch  having  often  spoken  of  this  matter^  it  were  in 
vaine  here  for  mee  to  repeat  what  he  sayes  of  it.  This 
is  worthy  to  be  considered,  that  our  nation  giveth  the 
chiefe  preheininence  of  all  vertue  unto  valiancie,  as 
the  Etymology  of  the  word  sheweth^  which  commeth 
of  valour,  or  worth  :  and  that  according  to  our  re- 
ceived custome,  when  after  the  phrase  of  our  court 
and  nobility  we  speake  of  a  worthy  man,  or  of  an 
honest  man,  we  thereby  infen*e  no  other  thing  than 
a  valiant  man  ;  after  the  usuall  Roman  fashion.  For, 
the  generall  denomination  of  vertue  doth  amongst 
them  take  her  Etymology,  of  force  or  might.  The 
only  proper  and  essential!  forme  of  our  nobility  in 
France^  is  military  vocation.  It  is  very  likely,  that 
the  first  vertue  tliat  ever  appeared  amongst  men,  and 
which  to  some  hath  given  preheminence  over  others, 
hath  beene  this  by  which  the  strongest  and  more 
couragious  have  become  masters  over  the  weakest, 
and  purchased  a  particular  ranke  and  reputation  to 
themselves:  Whereby  this  honour  and  dignity  of 
speech  is  left  unto  it :  or  else  these  nations  being  very 
w^arlike,  have  given  the  price  unto  that  of  vertues, 
wiiich  was  the  worthiest  and  more  familiar  unto  them. 
Even  as  our  passion,  and  this  heart-pantmg,  and  mind-  M 
vexing  carefull  diligence,  and  dihgent  earefulnesse,  " 
which  we  continually  apprehend  about  womens 
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cmitscth;  also  that  a  good  woman,  an  honef^t  chapter 


a  woman  of  honour  and    veH 


\h   in 


VII 


fibct  and  Jiubstance,  signitie  no  other  tU.i.^   ..iio  us,  Qftfctt»- 
than  a  diastc  wife  or  woman ;  as  if  to  bind  them  to  SJJJESior**^ 
tlii  duty,  we  did  iiei^lect  idl  otliers,  and  gave  thein  Hoaoir 
tnt  liberty  to  cHinimit  any  other  fault,  to  covenant 
with  tJicm^  never  to  quit  or  forsake  this  one. 


THE   EIGHTH   CHAin^ER 


Of  the  affectiun  offatken  to  their  chifdren 
To  the  Lady  of  Egtiuac 


'  IJ^^^^^^ADAMEt  jy^ranymesg^oe  not  save, 
or  novellj  shield  uniTiitiieh  are  wont 
to  give  ttungsi  reputation,  1  h\m\\  never, 
witii  honesty,  quit  my  selfe  of  tliis 
enterprise  ;   yet  is  it  so  fantastieall^ 

and  lican^  a  shew  so  fUffennt  from 

custome,  that  that  may  Imply  piirduiM  it 

It  is  a  melancholy  humor,  and  con- 

i0|iicfitly  a  I  to  my  naturall  complex- 

Iiofi^   bred   by    v..^    ^.....^Lict   and    produced    by   the 
i^gvtth    of   carkinf;   care,   wbereinto    some   yeares 
Mice  I  caat.  m^  »elfe«  tliat  lirsit  put  thi^  humotxnis 
naftcciiit  of  wnting  into  my   head.     And   finding 
mj  adfe  afterward  wholy   unprovided   of  liubject, 
— *   void   of  other   matter;    I    have   presented   my 
uoio  my   selfe   for   a   subject    to   MTite.   and 
to  desioaiit  upon.     It  is  the  only  booke 
the  world  of  this  kinde,  and  of  a  wilde  extrava* 
esigDe.       Moreover,   there   is   nothing  in  it 
the  marking  but  tliiii  fautasticalne&se.     For* 
to  to  raiiie  a  ground  and  base  a  subject,  the  wprhk 
bat  worikman,  could   never  have  given  a  fii5hion 
to  be  aceumpted  of.     Now  (worthy  Lady) 
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sithence   I    must   pourtray  ray  selfe  to  the  life,  I 
should  have  forgotten  a  part  of  importance,  if  there- 
withal!   I    had  not   represented  the  honour  I   have 
ever  yeelded  to  your  deserts,  which  I  have  especially 
beene   willing   to   declare   m   tlie    forefront   of  this 
Chapter;    Forasmuch  as  amongst  your  other  good 
parts,   and   commendable   qualities,   that    of   loving 
amity,  which   you    have   she  wen   to   your  children, 
holdeth   one  of  tlie  first  rankes.     Whosoever  sliall 
understand   and   know  the  age,  wherein   your  late 
husband  the  Lord  of  Edmac  left  you  a  W'^iddow, 
the  great  and  honorable  matches  have  beene  offered 
you  (as  worthy  and  as  many  as  to  any  other  Lady 
in  France  of  your  condition)  the  constant  resolution,^ 
and  resolute  constancie,  wherewith  so  many  yeares™ 
you  have  sustained,  and  even  in  spight,  or  athwart 
so    manifold    thorny    difficulties ;     the    charge    and 
conduct  of  their  affaires,  which   have  tossed,  tur- 
moyled  and  removed  you  in  all  comers  of  France^ 
and  still  hold  you  besieged ;  the  happy  and  successe- 
full  forwardnes  you,  which  only  through  your  wis- 
dome  or  good   fortune,  have  given   them,  he  will 
easily  say  with   mee,  that  in  our  age  we  have  no 
patterne  of  motherly  affection  more  exemplare,  than 
yours,     I  praise  God  (Madam)  it  hath  beene  so  well 
employed :    For,  the  good  hopes,  which  the  youngfl 
Lord   of  Esfissac^   your   sonne   giveth   of  himselfe, " 
fore-shew   an   undoubted    assurance,   that   when   he 
shall  come  to  yeares  of  discretion,  you  shall  reape 
the  obedience  of  a  noble,  and  finde  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  good  childe.     But  because,  by  reason  of 
his  child-hood,  he  could  not  take  notice  of  the  ex- 
ceeding kindnesse    and    many- fold    offices   he   hath 
received    from    you,    my   meaning   is,   that    if  ever 
these  my  compositions   shall   haply  one   day  come 
into  his  hands  (when  perad venture   I   shall  neither 
have  mouth  nor  speech  to  declare  it  unto  him)  he 
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reeeive  this  tc^liiiionic  in  aU  vertUe  Irom  me;  which  chapter 
tlum  abo  more  hvrly  be  testified  unto  him  by  the         "^ 
goad  effects,  (whereof,  if  mj  it  plciksc  Ciod*  he  ^hall  O!"^     - 
Mve  m  xtmhlc  feeUiig)  tliat  tlKre  h  no  Gentleman  fAthmto 
in  F\mnct.  mote  etidebted  to  his  mother,  than  he ;  ^f?*i^f2- 
and  that  bereiifler  be  cannot  yeeld  a  more  certaine  o 
fnoie  of  hi*  (i^iMMlne^.  and  testimonic  of  hiat  vertuc* 
thiD  in  scki)  mg  and  conftr?ising  you  for  ?iuch. 

If  »»»-f^   'w'  uuly-naturall  law.  that  is  to  sajrn 

ux\  iversally  and  perpetually  imprinted,  I 

in  btsitsiis  and  us,  (whicn  h  not  witliout  con^ 
?)  I   may,  according   to   mine  opinion*  sajTtl 
thtl  mat  to  the  care,  whielt  each   living  creature 
haih  to  his  preiier?ation«  and  to  Aie  wliat  doth  hurt 
him ;   the  atfection   which   Ute   eiigenderer   bearett) 
kii  off^apring,  hold^  the  second  place  in  this  raukc 
And  forasmuch  as  nature  seemetli  to  have  reoom^  * 
maided  the  Hntne  unto  us,  ayming  to  extend,  encrease^ 
and  advance,  the  suece^ve  parts  or  pareeU  of  thin 
ber  frwne.     It  b  no  wonder  if  Imck-againe  it  is  not  V 
^^[^mat  from  ditldren  W      i  «i    rs.     Thin  other X 
^^■JKotelian  oonsidenitioci  t  ; :  Tfiai  her  uko 

^Fdb^  fit   another^  lovcth   htm   better  than   hee  is 

^  In^KT*  '  --    ,.  >    u^j  i^^^  i^  whom  a  debt  i% 

»Mri^g.  ii  hee  that  owetli :  And 
erery  workman  ioveth  hia  worke  better,  than  hee 
iboald  bee  lieloved  of  it  agauie,  if  it  liad  sen5^  or 
Ibdipg.  Forasmuch  a»  we  lo\'e  to  t>e;  and  being 
^..^r.  ^^  moving  nod  action*     Therefore  i?i  every 

iDWiDesor'    ~    ^^    -   -   i        -^       orkmanshipu 

doth  ii  Jaire  and 

action:  iVhujUfexn'  *  ^i^  cjrerciseth  only  a 

'     *  othing  so  much  t^ 

csteerij  Honesty  is  fimie_ 

an*  inent,  alturding  hmi  that  did  it,  a  constant 

gmutcauoci*     Frotit  v  slipperie,  and  easily Joat, 


fa  tlie  mcmorie 


sweet,  or  so  freili. 
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things  are  dearest  unto  us,  that  have  cost  us  most : 
And  to  give,  is  of  more  cost  than  to  take.  Since 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  endow  us  with  some  eapacitie 
of  discourse,  that  as  beasts  we  should  not  servily  be 
subjected  to  common  lawes,  but  rather  with  judge- 
ment and  vohmtary  hberty  apply  our  selves  unto 
them ;  we  ought  somewhat  to  yeeld  unto  the  simple 
auctoritie  of  Nature :  but  not  suffer  her  tyrannically 
to  carry  us  away :  only  reason  ought  to  have  the 
conduct  of  our  inclinations.  As  for  me,  my  tast  is 
strangely  distasted  to  it*s  propensions,  which  in  us 
are  produced  without  the  ordinance  and  direction  of 
our  judgement.  As  upon"  this  subject  I  speak  of, 
I  caimot  receive  this  passion,  wherewith  some  em- 
brace children  scarsly  borne,  having  neither  motion 
in  the  soule,  nor  forme  well  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  body,  whereby  they  might  make  themselves 
lov^ely  or  amiable.  And  I  could  never  well  endure 
to  have  them  brought  up  or  nursed  neere  about  me. 
A  true  and  well  ordred  affection  ought  to  be  borne 
and  augmented,  with  the  knowledge  they  give  us  of 
themselves ;  and  then,  if  they  deserve  it  (naturall 
inclination  marching  hand  in  hand  with  reason)  to 
cherish  and  make  much  of  them,  with  a  perfect 
fatherly  love  and  lovdng  friendship,  and  conformably 
to  judge  of  them  if  they  be  otherwise,  alwayes 
yeeld ing  our  selves  unto  reason,  notwithstanding 
natural  power.  For  the  most  part,  it  goeth  cieane 
contrary,  and  commonly  we  feele  our  selves  more 
moved  with  the  sports,  idlenes^e,  wantonnesse,  and 
infant-trifles  of  our  children,  than  afterward  we  do 
with  all  their  actions,  when  they  bee  men :  As  if 
we  had  loved  them  for  our  pastimes,  as  we  do  apes, 
monkies,  or  perokitoes,  and  not  as  man.  And  some 
that  hberally  furnish  them  with  sporting  babies  while 
they  be  children,  will  miserably  pinch  it  in  the  least 
expence  for  necessaries  when  they  grow  men.  Nay, 
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tkmi  the  jeloosie  we  have  to  sec  them  chapter 
into,   «nd   injoy   the   world,  wheii   %ve  are       Yii' 
ly  to  leave  them,  makes  us  more  sparing  and  ^I*^'      -- 
^4iaiideii  toward  them.     It  vexeth  and  gneveth  uaim%m 
m^  wbea  we  see  them  following  us  at  our  heeles.  Sf**^^ 
Aug  tliey  .soUeite  us  to  be  gone  hence :   And  otu&Omm^ 
were  to  feare  that  since  the  order  of  thingss 
liemreth,  that   they  caimot   indeed,  neither  be,  nor 
^Ihnr,  but  by  our  being  and  life,  we  s^hould  not  meddle 
he  fatheni*     As  for  mee«  I   deeme  it  a  kind  of 
lelty  and  injustiee,  not  to  ^  them  into  the 

ahAfe  and  »ocietv  of  our  good.,  .....:  to  admit  them 
as  Partners  in  tlie  understanding  of  our  domestical 
aAaires  (if  Ibey  be  once  capable  of  it)  and  not  to 
fMt  off  and  shut-up  our  commodities  to  provide  for 
llidn^  iinee  we  have  engendred  them  to  that  pur- 
poae.  It  is  meere  injustice  to  see  an  old,  crazed, 
siiiaow-^^i^-»  i^^-n.  and  nigh  dead  father  sitting  alone 
ai  a   ^  ^mer,   to  enjoy   so  many  goods  as 

woolii  teullif^  iur  the  preferment  and  entertainment 
ly  children,  and  tn  the  meane  while,  for  want 
to  suffer  th^n  to  lose  their  best  dayes 
yeares,  without  thrusting  them  into  publtke 
nifiut  and  knowledge  of  men ;  whereby  they  are 
aften  cast  mto  dis{}aire,  to  seeke,  by  some  way  how 
sukwfiill  soever  to  provide  for  their  neees^ries, 
Aad  in  my  dayes,  I  have  seene  divers  yong-men,  of 
(ood  ItoQies  so  given  to  stealing  and  lilduf;g,  tliat  no 
CQffccticm  cfiuid  divert  Uicm  from  it  I  know  one 
^,j^.  -*.j»  -,v;..i  *.  "  »-'  rn,  at  the  instance  nf  a  bmther 
af  gallant,  and  vertuous  Gentle- 

mi^  ;iake  to  tiiat  ptirtxiae,  who  boUily  answered 

mmi  vu«u«saed  unto  me,  that  only  by  the  rigor  and 
eOMtfieof  his  father  he  had  l>eenc  f'>rivd  and  driven 
Id  fall  into  such  lewdMSiie  afid  wicke<ltiesse.  And 
evca  at  that  time  he  came  f  dealing  certnine 

jewels  bom  a  Ladv,  in  wbo>*  lyuntier  he  for- 

7» 


i CHAPTER  tuned  to  come  with  certaine  other  Gentlemen  when 
\  ^2}]_  she  was  rising,  and  had  almost  heene  taken.  He 
;Ofthe  made  me  rememher  a  tale  I  had  heard  of  another 

I'^lheTs  to*      Gentleman*  from  his  youth  so  fashioned  and  inclined 
^dr children,  to  this  goodly  trade  of  pilfering,  that  comming  after- 
fcf^Esiissrc ^  ward    to    be    heire   and   Lord   of   his   owne  goods, 
resolved  to  give  over  that  manner  of  life,  could  not- 
withstanding (if  he  chanced  to  come  neere  a  shop, 
where  he  saw  any  thing  he  stood  in  need  of)  nof 
chuse   but   steale   the    same,   though    afterward    he 
would  ever  send  mony  and  pay  for  it.     And  I  hav 
scene  diverse  so  inured  to  tliat  vice,  that  amongsi 
thdr  companions,  they  would  ordinarily  steale  such 
things,    as    they    would    restore    againe.      I    am    a^B 
Gascoine,  and  there  is  no  vice  wherein  I  have  lesse^^ 
skill :  I  hate  it  somewhat  more  by  complexion,  than 
I  accuse  it  by  discourse.    I  doe  not  so  much  as  desire 
another  mans  goods. 

And  although  my  Coun trey-men  be  indeed  some- 
what more  taxed  with  this  fault,  than  other  Provinces 
of  FfYiitce^  yet  have  we  scene  of  late  dayes,  and  that 
sundry  times,  men  well  borne  and  of  good  parentage^ 
in  otiier  parts  of  France^  in  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
lawfully  convicted  of  many  most  horrible  robberies. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  in  regard  of  these  debauches; 
and  lewd  actions,  fathers  may,  in  some  sort,  be 
blamed,  and  that  it  is  only  long  of  them.  And  if 
any  shall  answer  mee,  as  did  once  a  Gentleman  of 
good  worth  and  understanding,  that  he  thriftily  en- 
devoured  to  hoard  up  riches,  to  no  other  purpose, 
nor  to  have  any  use  and  commodity  of  them,  than  to 
be  honoured,  respected  and  suingly  sought  unto  by 
his  friends  and  kinsfolkes,  and  that  age  having  be- 
reaved him  of  all  other  forces,  it  was  the  onely 
remedy  he  had  left  to  maintaine  himselfe  in  autho- 
rity with  his  houshold,  and  keepe  him  from  falling 
into  contempt  and  disdaine  of  all  the  world.  And 
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'IniJT  According  to  AriMoik^  not  only  oltlniget  but  cif  APreR 
ioriiMilUty,   is   the   pminoter.   mid    motive   of      ^^' 
OdtneiM*  /rtiat  \H  i^inething,  but  it  h  a  mtiedy  0(dii« 
^fof  ma  erillt  witereof  the  birth  should  have  beeae  " 
I  and  breeding  !<>d.     That  f%V  «V^ 

be  ^d  ininerable,  nildeth  the  ailV  ^f  J*B*SL-<y 

I  children  tied  unto  him  by  no  other  meanes  than 
need  ^^         ia%^e  of  his  heipe,  or  want  of  his 
?*  if  aay  be  termed  alfection:  A  man 

i  ffreid  himMtlfe  remeetaMc  bjf  vertne  Oi^d  ^0^ 
f^  amd  aminhh  htf  nh  ^mdrie^sr.  ami  gef}(lenm$e 
tmnerg,  I'he  verj*  ciiider?^  of  so  rich  a  matter* 
liat«  their  value ;  sn  ha\T^  the  bones  and  relique^  of 
ImKHirmbk*  v  'om  we  hold  in  respet*t  and  rever- 

eaoe.  No  &u  .  ,  be  mi  crazed  and  drooping  in  a 
man  that  luith  lived  hcmourafoly,  but  munt  needs 
ffme  renenible,  and  e^iecially  unto  his  eluldren» 
minder  cmght  so  to  be  directiti  by  the  pa|ents, 
teispn  and  wtadome,  not  necessity  and  need» 
^fodfticbse  arv '  pulsion,  may  make  them  know 

pOTforme  tlK^.  ui.<H;e. 

Qm  tmfterimm  ^rrdat  m9e  grmriuM  ami  Hahifiiit, 
v7^rtMf /Irf,  ^wmm  tihd  qmad  mwmtiUi  Adjtmgiiur. 

^Taa.  AMpk.  ftd  t  tee*  i.  J;^. 


In  mine  opinion  be  dtAlt  miidi  ml«Uk«, 

W^m,  thtA  ooanmuMl  tam^  gf^YCp  more  5mir  ncfth  mke, 

Whkk  fefwa  deUi  fel,  tliaa  thAi  whieh  frl€iid«bi|it  mnkm^ 

'  condemne  all   manner  of  \ioIeni*e   in 
ri    of  a    votinif    s{»!rit.    brou/i^ht    up    to 


IT  and  lilxTty.     'I 

-'    *    "  •  -.  and  V 

fr  and  di^crefion^  can  ur 
ixm$train(.      So  wan   1   liiMu^ni 


I  of  tla  se 

puUton.    aiMi    I 

fjtsed  hff  rtftfon, 

ttained  e 

up  :    tht  >    icll 


\ 


/ 


tlttt  m  aU  my  youth,   I    never  fdt   rod   but 
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twice,  and  that  very  lightly.  And  what  education 
I  have  had  my  selfe,  the  same  have  I  given  my 
children.  But  such  is  my  ill  hap,^  that  they  dye 
all  very  yong :  yet  hath  Leonor^a  my  only  daughter 
escaped  this  misfortune,  and  attained  to  the  age  of 
six  j^eares,  and  somewhat  more :  for  the  conduct  of 
whose  youth,  and  punishment  of  her  childish  faults 
(the  indulgence  of  her  mother  applying  it  selfe  very 
mildely  unto  it)  Wiis  never  other  meanes  used  but 
gentle  words.  And  were  my  desire  frustrate,  there 
are  diverse  other  causes  to  take  hold  of,  without 
reproving  my  discipline,  which  I  know  to  be  just 
and  naturalL  I  would  also  have  beene  much  more 
religious  in  that  towards  male-children,  not  borne 
to  serve  as  women,  and  of  a  freer  condition.  I 
should  have  loved  to  have  stored  their  minde  with 
ingenuity  and  liberty.  I  have  seene  no  other  effects 
in  rods,  but  to  make  childrens  mindes  more  remisse, 
or  more  maliciously  head-strong.  Desire  we  to  be 
loved  of  our  children  ?  Will  we  remove  all  occa- 
sions from  them  to  wish  our  death  ?  (altliough  no 
occasion  of  so  horrible  and  unnaturall  wishes,  can 
either  be  just  or  excusable)  nulbim  sccbis  rationem 
habet,  no  ill  deed  hath  a  good  reason. 

Let  us  reasonably  accommodate  their  life,  with 
such  things  as  arc  in  our  power.  And  therefore 
should  not  we  marry  so  young,  that  our  age  do  in 
a  manner  confound  it  selfe  with  theirs/  For,  this 
inconvenience  doth  unavoidably  cast  us  into  many 
difficulties,  and  encombrances.  This  I  speake,  cliiefly  __ 
unto  nobility,  which  is  of  an  idle  disposition,  or  ■ 
loitering  condition,  and  which  (as  we  say)  liveth 
only  by  her  lands  or  rents :  for  else,  where  life 
standeth  upon  gaine ;  plurality  and  company  of 
children  is  an  easefull  furtherance  of  husbandry. 
They  are  as  many  new  implements  to  thrive,  and 
instruments  to  grow  rich,  I  was  married  at  thirty 
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of  Age,  luid  C4)imnenil  the  upiniofi  of  Uiirtv-  chapter 
wMeh   is  said  to  be  Anstotlcs.     Plato  would       ^** 
DO  man  married  before  thirty,  aiid  hath  good  or  Use 
to  scoffc  at  them  that  will' defer  it  tiU  after  u^^tf^^ 
-fhrct  and   then  marry  ;    and  condetnnctb  llieir  $**[^J^^f?^ 
as  uowortliy  of  life  and  sustenance.      ThaitM  ^t^^^mm^^ 
ited  the  best  limitsi,  who  by  hk  mother,  being 
urged   to  niarrj*   whilett    he   was  young, 
that  it  was  not  yet  time;  and  n'hcn  he 
ic  to  be  old,  he  said,  it  was  no  more  time.     A 
a  must  refu*ie  opportunity  to  every  imp*  *  e 

The  ancient  Gaulcs  deemed  it  a  &ii»..iv.i^U 
to   tiave  the   acquaintance   of  a    woman 
the  age  of  twenty  yearc^ ;  and  did  especially 
■  raQOmmend  unto  men  that  sought  to  be  trained  up 
lin  waires*  the  carendl  preser\'atiun  of  their  maiden- 
untill   they  were  of  good   ycarcs,  forbomuch 
hff  losing  it  in  youth,  coiiraK«  are  therby  much 
and  greatly  em  paired,  and   by  copulation 
(with  women*  diverted  from  ail  vertuous  action. 

Mm  Aor  wgrnm^  i  gianmeiUt  yM»a, 
thi^  komm  dfjfgn  era  immttto 
•Vc  ffi  mjfittii  S  pmAft  ti  S  mmrikK 

Bnl  now  cotijoyii'd  to  a  frr«h*ipriiijHDK  tpciufie^ 
Jar*d  in  hit  clilldrefi*  he  wni  thou|(iiUAlN!ied« 
bi  paatifitii  twist  a  Sire,  atirl  ttmbticid  pkceil. 

MukoMMtM  King  of  Thuncs,  he  whom  the  £m- 

I  peioir  Chnrlrjt  the  ftflh  restored  unto  his  owne  statu 

waK  wont  to  upbraid  hi§  fathers  memorie, 

to  difiKilutelv* frequenting   of  women,  terming 

a  tloren,  effeminate,  and  a  luUfuU  engenderer 

rn.    The  Greeke  ttoiy  doth  note  J^cus  the 

r,  Cknfso,  Asttfltis^  LHopamus  and  otbern, 

to  keep  their  bodies  tough  and  strong  for  the 

of  the   Olynipir  ke   courxSt  wrcstfinga  and 


y  cXrft  l^c 


tl 


did,  as  long  as  they  were 
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possessed  with  that  care,  heedefuUy  abstaine  from 
all  venerian  acts,  and   touching  of  women.      In  a 
certaine  countr\'  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  no  man  was 
suffered  to  take  a  wife,  before  he  were  fortie  year< 
old,  and  women  might  marry  at  ten  yeares  of  agej 
There  is  no  reason,  neither  is  it  convenient,  that 
Gentleman   of  five  and  thirtie  yeares,  should  giv 
place  to  his  sonne,  that  is   but  twenty :  For  the 
is  the  father  as  seemely,  and  may  aswell  appeare^ 
and  set  himselfe  forward,  in  all  manner  of  voyag< 
of  warres,  aswell  by  land  as  sea.  and  doe  his  Prine 
as  good  service,  in  court,  or  elsewhere,  as  his  sonne 
He  hath  need  of  all  his  parts,  and  ought  truly  to 
impart   them,   but  so,  that  he  forget  not   liimselfe 
for  others  :    And   to  such   may  justly  that   aiiswe 
serve,  which  fathers  have  commonly  in  their  mouthes 
/  will  not  put  off'  my  clothes  before  I  he  i^eady  to  gi 
to  bed.    But  a  father  over-burthend  with  yeares,  ai 
crazed  through  sicknesse,  and  by  reason  of  weak- 
nesse  and  want  of  health,  barred  from  the  common 
societie  of  men,  doth   both  wrong  himselfe,   injure 
his,  idely  and  to  no  use  to  hoord  up,  and  keepe^ 
close  a  great  heape  of  riches,  and   deale  of  pelfe. 
He  is  in  state  good  enough,  if  he  be  wise  to  have  ^ 
a  desire  to  put  off  his  clothes  to  goe  to  bed,      if 
will  not  say  to  his  shirt,  but  to  a  good  warme  night- 
go  wne  :  As  for  other  pompe  and  trash  whereof  hee 
hath  no  longer  use  or  need ;  hee  ought  willingly  to 
distribute  and  bestow  them  amongst  those,  to  whomfl 
by  naturall   decree   they   ought   to   belong.      It   is" 
reason  he  should   have  the  use,  and  bequeath  the 
fruition  of  them,  since  nature  doth  also  deprive  him 
of  them,  otherwise  without  doubt  there  is  both  en^y 
and  malice  stirring.     The  worthiest  action,  that  ever 
the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth  performed  was  this, 
hi  imitation  of  some  ancients  of  his  quality,  that  he 
had  the  discretion  to  know,  that  reason  commanded 
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_,   to  *trip  or  *ihift  our  sclvcsi  when  our  eloathcs  CHAITER 
tfouble  linn  are  too  hca%'y  for  us.  and  that  it  is  hif^h       ^^ 
time  to  fipc  to  bed,  whf  \cgs  faile  us-      He  Oftfjy 

TTsiffiied  his  meanest  his  ;;  ,„,:,Liise  and   Kinf^ome  SSSSTi^ 
to  nil   Soiuie,  at   what  time  he  found   liis  former  ^F*^^^ 
WBj^Bked  resohition  to  decay,  and  force  to  conduct  oiT 
VWUres,  to  droope  in  hiiuseUV,  together  with  the 
glory  he  had  thereby  acquired. 

Smhw  gtmacfMiem  malmrt  tmtmM  eawmmg  me 
'^       'J  f^htmum  ridrmduMf  it  thm  dmemi, 

— Hon.  L  £ji.  I.  a. 


If  YCMt  be  ivbe,  the  borte  arowtie-old  Wtimea  eft&t^afT^ 
Lc»l  be  st  bit  fill  lane,  loalter,  and  breed  a  tkoiie. 


This  fiiult,  for  a  man  not  to  be  able  to  know 
betimrn.  nnd  not  to  fcele  the  imptitssancc 
extreme  alttmtion^  that  age  doth  naturally  bring, 
both  to  the  body  and  the  niinde  (which  in  mine  opinion 
it  eqoAlIt  it  the  minde  have  but  one  halfe)  liath  lost 
the  reputation  of  the  moe^t  part  of  the  greiitest  men 
01  the  woricL  I  have  in  my  dayes  both  seene  and 
ftfBiliarly  knowen  some  mefi  of  great  aiittiority, 
a  man  might  easily  dtseeme,  to  be  ^tmg^f^ 
from  that  ancient  sulficieney,  which  I  knofTwr* 
repatation  tliey  had  tliereby  attained  unto  in 
best  yeares,  I  could  willingly  for  their  honors 
have  wisfae  them  at  home  about  their  owne  bus* 
di.%cliarged  from  all  negotiatioQii  of  the  com** 
ith  luid  employments  of  war,  that  were  no 
tit  for  them.  I  itave  sometimes  beene  fiuniliar 
m  Geotlemani  hn  rho  was  both  an  old  man 

a  wk!dower,  yet  o(  his  age.     This  man  had 

ers  mamageable,  and  a  sonne  grawne  to 
>'Ait,  and  reiidy  to  appeare  in  the  world;  a 
tliat   drcwH>n,   nnA   wms   the   cause  of  great 
cllnge&»  and  many  \  ns.  wherein  he  tooke  but 

pfeasinne»  tKit  umy  mr  the  eontinuall  eaie  hee 
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CHAPTER  had  to  save,  but  more  by  reason  of  his  age,  hee  had 

^211       betaken  hiraselfe  to  a  manner  of  life  farre  different  M 
Of  the  from  ours,     1  chanced  one  day  to  tell  him  somewhat  * 

f^rs  to**^     boldly  (as  my  custome  is)  that  it  would  better  be- 
th€ir children  seeme  him  to  give  us  place,  and  resiffne  his  chiefe 
ofEstissac     house  to  his  Sonne  (for  he  had  no   other  mannor- 
I    house  conveniently  well  furnished)  and  quietly  retire 
I    himselfe  to  some  far  me  of  his,  w^here  no  man  might 
/•I    trouble  him,  or  disturhe  his  rest,  since  he  could  not 
I   otherwise  avoid   our   imporlunitte,  seeing  the  con- 
dition  of  his  children ;  who  afterward  followed  my 
i    counsell,  and  found  great  ease  by  it.     It  is  not  to  be 
K,  said,  that  they  have  any  thmg  given  them  by  such  a 
way   of  obligation,    which   a    man   may   not   recall 
againe:  I,  that  am  ready  to  play  such  a  part,  would 
give  over  unto  them  the  full  possession  of  my  house* 
and  enjoying  of  my  goods,  but  with  such  libertie  and 
limited  condition,  as  if  they  should  give  me  occasion, 
I  might  repent  my  selfe  of  my  gift,  and  revoke  my 
deed,     I  would  leave  the  use  and  fruition  of  all  unto 
them,  the  rather  because  it  were  no  longer  fit  for  me 
to  weald  the  same.     And  touching  the  disposing  of 
all  matters  in  grosse,  I  would  reserve  what  1  pleased 
unto  my  selfe.     Having  ever  judged,  that  it  must  be 
a  great  contentment  to  an  aged  father,  himselfe  to 
direct  his  children  in  the  government  of  his  hous-  ■ 
hold  affaires,  and  to  be  able  whilst  himselfe  liveth,  to 
r    cheeke  and  controule  the  demeanors,  storing  them 
1    with  instruction  and  advised  counsell,  according  to 
the  experience  he  hath  had  of  them,  and  himselfe  to 
I    addresse  the  ancient  lionour  and  order  of  his  house 
in  the  hands  of  his  successours,  and  that  way  warrant 
himselfe   of  the   hopes   hee   may  conceive  of  their 
future   conduct   and   after   successe.      And   to   this 
effect,  I  would  not  shun  their  company,     I  would 
not  be  far  from  them,  but  as  much  as  the  condition 
of  my  age  would  permit,  enjoy  and  be  a  partner  of 
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their  sporU,  mirths,  aiitl  fcas^ts.     If  I  did  not  con- CB AFTER 
tiouAUy  live  Amongf^  them  (as  I  coidd  not  wel  with-       Y!l! 
out  oflendii)  Ings  and  hindering   thdr  Of  th* 

tecmtion,  In  ^e  peevish  frowmtlnesse  ot  |^||||£^^ 

WY  age,  and  the  trouble  of  my  infiirnitieii,  and  also  S**J5j^^2^ 
witboctt  foicing  their  mien,  and  fx*M!jting  tlie  forme  ofT  *  ' 
of  life,  I  should  then  follow)  I  would  at  least  live 
neere  them,  in  some  comer  of  my  house,  not  the  best 
md  fairest  in  %hew,  but  the  mo?^t  easefuU  and  com* 
Bodioiii*  And  not  m  some  yeares  since,  I  saw  a 
Deane  of  S,  Hilhrie  of  Poietiers,  reduced  by  reason 
and  the  inconmioditie  of  his  melancholy  to  such  a 
eoatiniiall  ^rtannexse*  that  when  I  entered  into  his 
dMunbcr  he  had  never  removed  one  step  out  of  it  in 
two  and  t  ^     '       :  yet  had  all  his  faeul- 

tki  freeai,.  ,-  ,  .-u  .,  i,.ame  excepted  tiiat  fell 
ioflo  his  stomacke.  Searse  once  a  weeke  would  he 
WtMtx  any  body  to  come  and  sec  him.  Hee  would 
Cfer  be  «iliut  up  in  his  chamber  all  alone,  where  no 
BMO  should  come,  except  a  boy,  who  once  a  day 
hrau^t  him  meat,  and  who  might  not  tany  there, 
hof  »^  "^lone  as  he  was  in,  must  go  out  againe.  ^VU 
vm  was  sometimes  to  walke  up  and  dowoe 
^»er.  and  now  and  then  rcadc  on  some  booke 
d  sQtne  understanding^  of  letters)  but  obsti^ 
'jlvcd  to  live  and  dye  in  tiiat  course,  asi  lie 
BtH»Kly  after.     I  would  ci  r  by  a  ktnde  of 

demeanour  and   milde  *  ition,  to  brecde 

and  settle  m  aiy  children  a  ti  i  y-loving  friend- 

Asp,  and  iinfaiiied  good  will  tawardii  me.  A  thing 
CHiIy  obtained  amon^jf^.  well -home  mindcs ;  For,  if 
Ikey  f*n>vr,  or  be  •►uch  surlyfurious  bouits,  or  given 
lo  liedience,  as  our  age  bringeth  forth 

tlKw^irw<>.  iu^  \    must  as  beasts  be  hated,  as  churls 
anil  hs  degenerate  avoided.     I  hate  thi«i 
to   forbid   children    to   call    their    fathers 


I 


fiillMr,  Mid  to  teach  tltem  anotber  sUaiige  name,  ns 
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CHAJH'ER  of  mcwe  revercQce :  As  if  nature  had  not  sufficiently 
^"^        provided  for  our  authorities     We  call  GcKi-alniighty 
Of^i  by  the  name  of  father,  and  disdaine  our  children  should 

fSXmi^    ^^"  *^  ^^'     ^  h^vc  reformed  this  fault  in  mine  owne 
thcirduidrcis.  [loushold.      It  Is  also  folly  and  injustice  to  deprive 
Inudmmc^  children,  especially  being  of  competent  age,  of  tlieir 
father' Ji  familiaritie,  and  ever  to  shew  them  a  surly, 
austere,  grim,  and  disdainefuU  countenance^  hoping 
thereby  to  keepe  them  in  awfull  feare  and  duteous 
ohedicnce.     For,  it  is  a  very  unprofitable  proceeding, 
and   which    maketh    fathers    yrkesome    unto    chil- 
dren ;  and   wliich  is  worse,  ridiculous.      They   have 
youth    and    strength    in    their    hands*   and    conse- 
fluently,  the  breath  and    favour  of  the  worid ;  and 
doe  with  mockerie  and  contempt  receive  these  chur- 
lish fierce,  and  tyrannicall  countenances,  from  a  man 
that   hath   no  lusty   bloud   left  him,  neitlier  in  his 
heart*    nor   in    his    vaines ;    meere   bug4>eares,   and 
scar  crowes,  to  scare  birdes  with  alL     If  it  lay  in 
my  power  to  make  my  selle  feared,  I  had  rather 
inukt!  my  selfe  beloved*     There  are  so  many  sorts 
of  defects  in   age.  and  so  much  impuissance ;  It  is 
so  subject  to  contempt,  that   the  best  purchase  it 
can   make,   is  the  good   will,  love  and  affection   of 
hers.     Commandement  and  feare  are  no  longer  her 
weapons,      I   have    knowen   one   whose  youth    had 
beene  very  imperious  and  rough*  but  when  he  came 
to  mans  age,  although    hee  live  in  as  good  plight 
and  health  as  may  be,  yet  he  chafeth,  he  scoldeth, 
he  brawleth,   he  fighteth,  he   sweareth,  and    biteth, 
as  the  most  Imistrous   and    tempestuous   master   of 
Prance,  he  frets  and   cnnsunies  himselfe  with  carke 
and  care  and    vigilnncy   (al  which  is  but  a  jugling 
and  ground  for  his  [familiej  to  play  upon,  and  co^en 
him   the    more)  as   for   his   goods,   his  garners,   his 
cellers,    his   coffers,   yea   his   purse,   w^hilst  himselfe 
keepes  tlie  keyes  of  them  close  in  his  bosome,  and 
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Ilii  bouUter,  a&  ehariljr  as  he  doth  hh  eyes,  CHAPTER 
oj'  imiand  thr  better  part  of  them;       ^** 

ht  ^.  *.    ..t  and  Hiittereth  hiinseire,  with  the  Of^tJby 
ly  ai|Kiriiif^  of  hii  tiible,  alt  goUi  to  wracke,  SSSrito 


bk%'bhl  ed  in  divcn*  oorticrts  of  his  house,       ^^t^ 

IB  play,  in  n*  fiendiag,  and  in  sooUiinf^Iy  enter-   '^niiMr  ^ 

triiinir  tltr  t»i  ar  tnlcs  of  hiBi  viiine  chating^ 

Sonamght  and  }7i  er)'  man  watdietli  and 

hKpc^  Mrntintli  ,^^*^*u^^   41. Mt*  if  afn;  -■^^*/  or  heed- 
bMeaenarit  iioc  hy  fortune  apply  h  unto  it, 

he  is  presently  niade  to  suspect  liim :  A  quality  on 
viiifili  age  doth  ininicd lately  bite  of  it  Mrlfe.  How 
■mgr  times  hath  lie  vmiiiitxl  and  appLtudin^  him* 
lelfe  told  me  of  the  strict  ordera  of  hi&  house,  of 
hujihandr)',  of  the  awe  he  kept  his  hous- 
in,  and  of  tJie  exact  obedience,  and  regardfuU 
9Cwac$Hx  be  received  of  all  his  family,  and  how 
cleite-aighted  he  was  in  his  owne  bui^ine&se: 

■  —Tou  4d^  act  W,  leen  il  9. 
^^^m                     OimB  Uaaft  notit:  but  b«, 
^^^B^                     Meat  Igaoiatit  mittl  br. 

■  I  know  no  man  that  could  produce  more  parts, 
H  holli  natumll  and  artiticiati,  ttt  to  preserve  hiii 
V   BMbme,  and   to   maintaine  hi^  ah-%oIutene&se,  than 

ke  doth ;  yet  i»  hee  clcane  falne  from  them  like  a 

Therefore    have    I    made    choice    of  him, 

Taany   such    condition!!    that    I    know,   ns 

exemplare*     It   were  a   matter    beseeming  a 

Hiiestion,   wbetlier   it   be  Ixrtter  so,  or 

In   his   preaetiee  all   things  give   place 

Thifi  vaine  coim»e  is  e^er  left   unto  his 

that  be  is  never  gaine-iiatd.     He  is  had 

ii  -—^    he  U  feiirc<U  he  iii  l)e1eeved.  he  is  respected 

kh  full      Hoth  he  discharge  any  hi>y  or  scr^ 

f  he  Df  truj^^Hh    up   his   pa  en   tH 

be  flDoe;  mil    ^^mJierf  onelv  out  of  hi^  -i^nt,  not 
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CHAPTER  out  of  his   house.     The   steps   of  age  are  so  slow, 
Y!L'        the  senses  so  troubled,  the  minde  so  distracted,  that 
Of  the  he  shall   live    and   doe   his    office,   a    whole    yeare 

t^^tlo^  in  one  same  house,  and  never  be  perceived.  And 
thcirchiidren.  when  fit  time  or  occasion  serveth.  Letters  are  pro- 
of*Etdssac^  duced  from  forre  places,  humbly  suing,  and  pitti- 
fully  complayning,  with  promises  to  doe  better,  and 
to  amend,  by  which  he  is  brought  into  favour 
and  office  againe*  Doth  the  master  make  anj 
bargaine,  or  dispatch  that  pleaseth  not  ?  it  is  im- 
mediatly  smotliered  and  suppressed,  soone  after 
forging  causes,  and  devising  colourable  excuses,  to 
excuse  the  want  of  execution  or  answer.  No 
forraine  Letters  being  first  presented  unto  him,  he 
seeth  but  such  as  are  fit  for  his  knowledge.  If 
perad venture  they  come  unto  his  hands,  as  he  that 
trusteth  some  one  of  his  men  to  reade  them  unto 
hiiii,  he  will  presently  devise  what  he  thinketh  good, 
whereby  they  often  invent,  that  such  a  one  seemeth 
to  aske  him  forgivenesse,  that  >VTongeth  him  by  his 
Letter,  To  conclude,  he  never  lookes  into  his  owne 
businesse,  but  by  a  disposed,  designed  and  as  much 
as  may  be  pleasing  image,  so  contrived  by  such  as 
are  about  him,  because  they  will  not  stirre  up  his 
choler,  move  his  impatience,  and  exasperate  his 
frowardnesse.  1  have  scene  under  different  formes, 
many  long  and  constant,  and  of  like  effect  oecono- 
mies.  It  is  ever  proper  unto  women,  to  be  readOy 
bent  to  contradict  and  crosse  their  husbands.  They 
will  with  might  and  maine  hand  over  head,  take 
hold  of  any  colour  to  thwart  and  withstand  them : 
the  first  excuse  they  meet  with,  serves  them  as  a 
plenary  justification,  I  have  scene  some,  that 
would  iu  grosse  steale  from  their  husbands,  to  the 
end  (as  they  told  their  Confessors)  they  might  give 
the  greater  almes.  Trust  you  to  such  religious 
dispensations.  They  tliinke  no  liberty  to  have,  or 
90 
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fMaigifiy  to  ponesse  suffieieni  authority,  if  it  come  chapter 
from  thmr  husrmnds  ccmsent :  The  y  must  necessarily       Y!l' 
tt^"**^  ;i    -itlier  by  wily  rraft  or  m4iiixe  force,  and  OCtS» 
e^  inly,  thereby  to  give  it  more  grace  and  SJSttil 

autlKxitje.     A^  in  my  DistHnirsc,  when  it  is  against  ihrirchudrw. 
a  poore  old  man,  and  for  eliildrcn,  then  tike  they  JV^* '  *** 
bold   of  this  Title,   and  thcrewitli  gloriously  ser\*e 
their  tume  and   posstoiu  and   as  in  a  common  ser* 
fit-  *       ea&ily   usurpe    and   monopolize  against   hb 
gi  -c-nt    and    iioniination.       If    they   be    men* 

eiuldren,  taU«  of  good  spirit  and  fomi'ard,  then  they 
pcsently  mi  borne,  either  by  threats,  force  or  favour, 
mil  Steward,  Hailifle,  Clarke*  Receiver,  and  all  the 
Fathers  Officers,  and  Servant  Sueh  as  have  neither 
wife  r  ^  '  '  *  r  n,  doe  more  hardly  fall  into  this  mis- 
chielc:  more  cruelly  and  un wortliily*     Old 

CWo  was  wont  to  say,  So  many  Mtf-vants^  to  many 
Note  whether  acctirding  to  the  distance, 
betweene  the  purity  of  his  age»  and  the 
ntinn  of  our  times,  he  did  not  forewamc  us, 
tiMit  If Ifi^OTt  Children^  and  '-  rr  to  um  so  nm$m 

mnwiff,     Well  fits  it  de<     ,  o  ntore  us  wttib 

the  sweet  benefit  of  ignorance  and  unperceiving 
CMbty  wherewith  we  are  dectived. 

If  we  did  yceld  unto  it,  what  would  become  of 
IB  f  Doc  we  not  &ee  liiat  even  then,  if  we  have  any 
«ila  ID  law,  or  matters  to  be  decided  before  Judges, 
hotli  Law*ycrs  and  Judges,  will  commonly  take  part 
viib^  mnd  fiivour  our  childrens  causes  against  us,  as 
ami  interessed  in  the  i^nie  ?  And  if  f  eliaiice  not 
to  spy,  Of  phiinely  perceive  how  I  am  cheated, 
ooaotied  and  beguiled,  I  musrt  of  necessitie  discover 
m  the  end,  how  I  am  sir  md  maybe  cheated« 

heguiled,  and  eoxatied*  A  .u  ...11  the  tongue  of  man 
etcr  bee  able  to  express  the  unvaluable  worth  of  a 
Uadt  in  comparison  of  these  civil!  bond^t  The 
%mif  image  and    Idea   whereof.   I   perceive  to  be 
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amongst  beasts  so  unspotted.  Oh  with  what  religion 
doe  I  respect  and  observe  the  same  I  If  others  de- 
ceive nie,  yet  do  I  not  deceive  my  selfe,  to  esteenae 
my  selfe  capable,  and  of  power  to  looke  unto  my 
selfe,  nor  to  trouble  my  braines  to  yeeld  my  selfe 
unto  it.  I  doe  beware  and  keepe  my  selfe  from  such 
treasons,  and  cunny-catching  in  mine  owne  bosome, 
not  by  an  unquiet,  and  tumultuary  curiosity,  but 
rather  by  a  diversion  and  resolution.  When  I  heare 
the  state  of  any  one  reported  or  discoursed  of,  I 
ammuse  not  my  selfe  on  him,  but  presently  cast  mine 
eyes  on  my  selfe,  and  all  my  wits  together,  to  see  in 
what  state  I  am,  and  how  it  goeth  witli  me.  AVhat^ 
soever  concerneth  him,  the  same  hath  relation  to 
me.  His  fortunes  forewarne  me,  and  summon  up  my 
spirits  that  way.  There  is  no  day  nor  houre,  but  we 
speake  that  ofothe?^^^  ive  mi^ht  properly  spcake  of  our 
selves,  could  we  (is  well  enfold,  cut  we  can  unfold  our 
consideration.  And  many  Authours  doe  in  this 
manner  wound  the  protection  of  their  cause,  by  over* 
rashly  running  against  that  which  they  take  hold-of, 
thirling  such  darts  at  their  enemies,  tliat  miglit  with 
much  more  advantage  be  east  at  them.  The  I^ord  of 
Monlia\  late  one  of  the  Lord  Marshals  of  France, 
ha^dng  lost  liis  sonne,  who  died  in  the  Hand  of 
Madeira  a  worthy,  forward  and  gallant  young  gentle- 
man, and  truely  of  good  hope ;  amongst  other  his 
griefes  and  regrets,  did  greatly  move  me  to  condole, 
the  infinite  displeasure  and  hearts-sorrow  that  he  felt, 
inasmucli  as  he  had  never  communicated  and  opened 
himselfe  unto  him ;  for,  with  his  austere  humour  and 
continuall  endevoring  to  hold  a  grimme-stern-fatherly 
gravity  over  him,  he  had  lost  the  meanes,  perfectly 
to  finde  and  throughly  to  know  his  sonne,  and  so  to 
manifest  unto  him  the  extreme  affection  he  bare  him, 
and  the  worthy  judgement  he  made  of  his  vertue, 
Alus  (was  he  wont  to  say)  the  poore  lad  saw  never 
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r  but  a  scvert--siirly-countenancet  full  CHAPTER 

0i  umsaiiir,  ajni  iiaply  wa«  poi^Mrsiicd  With  thi*s  coneciU        ^''^ 
lilt  I  eould  neither  love  nor  csteeme  him  acconluig  Ofifcc 
to  lift  merits.      Av-me,  to  whom  did  I  rwmc  to  SS^V 
dnorer  tluit  suigukr  and  loving;  ailection,  which  in  tM^gi^i 
1^  toulr  I  bare  unto  him  ?      Was  it  not  he  that  J^&ST*^ 
imld  have  bad  all  the  pleasure  and  acknowledge- 
Mttt  tbereijf  f      I   have  forced  and  tormented   my 
ttMbto  maintaine  this  vttinc  maskc,  and  have  utterly 
hk  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation,  and  tiierwithal 
Ik  good        '         *     h   surely   w*^   but   fain**         Id 
tiwiids  It  ^leh  as  he  never  reeeived  ie 

entertainenient  of  mee,  and  never  felt  but  a  tyran^ 
licaU  proceeding  in  me  towardffi  him.  I  am  of 
his  eompUint  was  reasonable  and  well 
,  For,  us  I  know  hy  certaine  crperienee* 
it  no  eomfort  so  sweet  in  the  losst^  uf  friendSt 
fli  llal  our  owne  knowledge  or  conf^cience  tels  us, 
never  omitted  to  tell  thrm  everything,  and  cat- 
all  matters  unto  them,  and  to  have  had  a 
and  free  conunmiication  witli  tlkem.  Tell  me 
Qif  good  friend,  am  I  the  better  or  the  worse  by 
■riif  a  taste  of  it  ?  Surely  I  am  much  tfie  better. 
"*  grirfe  dnth  both  comfort  and  honour  mee*  Is  it 
i  1%  and  pleaving  offiee  of  my  life,  for  ever  * 

iLv     '  f?     Can  there  l)e  any 

re  wor:,,      ..     ^   , if       I   doe  unfold  and 

^ftn  mv  selfe  as  much  as  I  can  to  mine  owne  people^ 
•tl  willingly  declare  tlie  state  of  my  will  ana  judg- 
*m  toward  them,  as  commonly  I  doe  towartk  all 
•e« ;  i  make  haste  to  produce  aiid  present  my  selfe, 
*»  1  would  have  no  man  mistake  mc,  in  what  part 
*^prcr*  Amon^t  other  particular  cM-fMiMi^*!^  whiciv 
^  ancient  C;auies  had.  (as  dmar  afi;  this  was 

<*t,  that  children  never  came  bef  Mf 

^trt  in  any  pubhke  aaaemblv  scenv  i,,  .,.^..  . .  .i.^..ii\\ 
when'  tbey  b<^gan  to  boure  armes ;  as  if  they 
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CHAPT^  would  infer,  that  then  was  the  time,  fathers  should 
Ylll        admit  them  to  their  acquaintance   and   familiarity. 
Of  the  I  have  also  observed  another  kinde  of  indiscretion  in 

fathers  to^      some  fathers  of  our  times,  who  during  their  owne 
theifchiidU^.  life,  would  never  be  induced  to  acquaint  or  impart 
of^Estissac^  unto  their  children,  that  share  or  portion,  which  by 
the    Law   of  Nature,   they   were   to   have   in   their 
fortunes :  Nay,  some  there  are,  who  after  their  death 
bequeath  and  commit  the  same  auctority,  over  them 
and  their  goods,  unto  their  wives,  with  full  power  and   I 
law  to  dispose  of  them  at  their  pleasure.     And  my   ■ 
selfe  have  knowen  a  Gentleman,  a  chiefe  officer  of 
our  crowne,  that   by  right  and  hope  of  succession 
(had  he  lived   unto    it)  was    to    inlierit   above  fifty 
thousand  crownes  a   yeere  good    land,  who  at  the 
age  of  more  than  fifty  yeeres  fell  into  such  necessity 
and  want,  and  was    run   so   farre  in  debt,  that  he 
had  nothing  left  him,  and  as  it  is  supposed  died  for 
very  need ;    whilest  his  motlier  in  her  extreme  de*    J 
crepitude,  enjoyed  all  his  lands  and  possessed  all  his    ^ 
goods,  by  vertue  of  his  fathers  wUl  and  testament, 
who   had   lived    very   neere    foure-score   years.      A    i 
thing  {in  my  conceit)  no  way  to   be   commended, 
but  ratlier  blamed.      Therefore  doe   I    thinke,  that 
a  man  but  little  advantaged  or  bettered  in  estate,    I 
who    is   able   to    live    of    himselfe,   and   is   out    of 


debt,  especially  if  he  have  children,  and  goeth  about 
to  marry  a  wife,  that  must  have  a  great  joynter  out 
of  his  lands,  assuredly  there  is  no  other  debt,  that 
brings  more  mine  unto  houses  tlien  that.  My  pre- 
decessors have  commonly  followed  this  counseU,  and 
so  have  I,  and  all  have  found  good  by  it.  But  those 
that  disswade  us  from  marrying  of  rich  wives,  lest 
they  might  proove  over  disdainefuU  and  pee\ash,  or 
lesse  tractable  and  loving,  are  also  deceived  to  make 
us  neglect  and  for-goe  a  reall  commoditie,  for  so 
jfrivolous  a  conjecture.     To  an  unreasonable  womaziy 
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~&  k  ail  one  >  her,  whctticr  tin  >c  umlcr  chaptei 

out  remsoOt  or  a.^.c .  atiother.     7Virji/  iV.. »  .  .  he  icbac       ^'1* 

iky  art  mott  wronged.     Iwynsiwj*  cjoih  t-dlure  them  ;  Of  th* 

ift  tlie  iMmour  of  their  m  cnticcth  the  fSSfHo 

ffxA*    AxA  by  imw  tiiuvi.  i^^ic.   ^.ii.y  are>  &o  iiiueli  i^**^^^^'!^ 

■KMir  milde  «od  gentle  are  they:  w%  aiorc  willingly  orV         ' 

ud  gtoriouHly  chaste*  by  how  tiiuch  fairer  tliey  are. 

Some     -  1-    r  of  rc»MJii  there  is,  men  should  leave 

tike  ai:  ration  of  their  goods  and  afiaires  unto 

zrsk^  whiieit  their  children  are  not  of  competent 

or  lit  according  to  the  la  wen  to   manage  the 

frf  them:  And  ill  hath  Uieir  father  brought 

L'  cannot  hope,  these  comming  to  year^ 

ui,  they  shid  h  '     "^  .,-.^..  ^^^jj^  ren     r  '"\d 

leie,  than  his  hu  ;  tlie  u  c 

sexe.     Yet  truly  were  it  as  much  against 

aio  to  order  tiling!**  that  mothcrH  mii*it  wholy 

of  their  children^  dij^cretiou*      They  ought 

b^dy  and  eompetently  to  be  provided,  wherewith 

to  ouuntaiiie  their  estate,  according  to  tlie  cjuality  of 

their  hou^e  ajid  age:  beeau^  tiem  and  x£ant  u  mueh 

mn  MHsct'mrJff  and  hiu*d  to  be  indured  in  wameru 

(km  in   men:    And   children   rather   tlian    mothers 

m^  to  be  ehai)(ed  therewith.      In  geucrall,  m^ 

wakio   is,  that   the   best  distribution  of  goods,  is 

film  we  di'     ^      'ktribute  tliem  according  to  the 

WloBie  of  I  iintry*     The  I^wes  ha%'e  better 

thoQgbt  upon  tliem  Uuui  we :  And  better  it  is  to  let 

tka  erre  in  their  elc  than  for  us  rashly  to 

httttd  to  failc  m  uursi.  y  are  not  proprrly  ow 

owDe,  ^cc  witliout  us,  and  by  a  ciril  j  'Uon« 

^  are  appointed   to  oertaine  suc>  '4 

Aat  we   have  some   fVtrther   liberty  it 

^Id  be  a  great  and  mo^t  apparant  cause  to  induce 

01  to  take  bom  one,  and  bane  him  from  that*  which 

Pfiftttiie  haiii  allotted  liim,  and  Uie  eoninion  Lawea 

^  Justice  hath  called  him  unto :  And  that  against 
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reason  wee  abuse  this  liberty,  by  suting  the  same 
unto  our  private  humours  and  frivolous  fantasies. 
My  fortune  hath  beene  good,  inasmuch  as  yet  it 
never  presented  mee  with  any  occasions,  that  might 
tempt  or  divert  my  affections  from  the  common  and 
lawful  ordinance,  1  see  some,  towards  whom  it  is 
but  labour  lost,  carefully  to  endevour  to  doe  any 
good  offices.  A  word  ill  taken  defaceth  the  merit  of 
ten  yeeres.  Happy  he,  that  at  this  last  passive  is 
ready  to  sooth  and  applaud  their  will.  The  next 
action  transporteth  him ;  not  the  best  and  most 
frequent  offices,  but  the  freshest  and  present  worke 
the  deed.  They  are  people  that  play  with  their 
wils  and  testaments,  as  with  apples  and  rods,  to 
gratifie  or  chastize  every  action  of  those  who  pretend 
any  interest  thei-eunto.  It  is  a  matter  of  over-long 
pursute,  and  of  exceeding  consequence,  at  every 
instance  to  be  thus  dilated,  and  wherein  the  wiser 
sort  establish  themselves  once  for  all,  chiefely 
respecting  reason,  and  publike  observance.  We 
somewhat  over-much  take  these  masculine  substi- 
tutions to  hart,  and  propose  a  ridiculous  eternity 
unto  our  names.  We  also  over-weight  such  vaine 
future  conjectures,  which  infant-spirits  give-us.  It 
might  peradventure  have  beene  deemed  injustice, 
to  displace  me  from  out  my  rancke,  because  I  was 
the  dullest,  the  slowest,  the  unwillingest,  and  most 
leaden-pated  to  leame  my  lesson  or  any  good,  that 
ever  was,  not  onely  of  all  my  brethren,  but  of  all  the 
children  in  my  Countrie  ;  were  the  lesson  concerning 
any  exercise  of  the  minde  or  body.  It  is  follie  to 
trie  anie  extraordinarie  conclusions  upon  the  trust  of 
their  divinations,  wherein  we  are  so  often  deceived. 
If  this  rule  may  be  contradicted,  and  the  destinies 
corrected,  in  the  choice  they  have  made  of  our  heires, 
with  so  much  more  apparence,  may  it  Ije  done  in 
consideration  of  some  remarkable  and  enormous 
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corpormU  deformitie;    a    constant    and    inc<»rnLril»le  chapter 
ficc;  and  aecarding  to  us  great  cstcemcni  of  biautie ;       Yl!l 
i  tiiafttcEr  of  important  prejudice.     I'he  pleasant  dia-  onh% 

at  PlaiQ  the  law-givert  with  his  citizens,  will  ^^2? n* 

.^ bonor  this  passage*     Why  then  (say  they)  per-  tJitkdiiidm^ 

tmwmg  their  end  to  approcfa,  sludi  we  not  dispose  of  ItwmS^ 
tbit  which  is  our  owne,  to  whom  and  according  aa 
«e  olease  r     Oh  *      '     vliat  cruelty  is  this  ?     That  it 
Abu  not  be  hiwu,..    ^  r  us,  to  give  or  bequeatli  more 
according  to  our  faiitiuiteH»  to  such  as  have 

n%*  and  taJcen  paincs  with  us  in  our  sicknesses, 

m  mat  age,  and  in  our  busincs  t    To  whom  the  Law- 

ansEWcreth  in  this  manner;  My  friends  (saith 


c' 


who  doubtlesse  shall  shortly  die,  it  is  a  hard 
for  you,  both  to  know  your  selves,  and  what 
k  yoan,  according  to  the  Dcfphike  inscription :  As 
far  me*  who  -  maker  of  your  lawes,  1  am  of 

that  ....  ,..r  your  selves  are  your  owne,  nor 
which  you  enjoy.      And    both  you   and   your 
past  a^id  to  come,  bdong  to  your  faniilie; 
ver  both  your  families  and  your  goods  are 
wealths:  VVhcrfore,  lest  any  flatterer, 
in  your  age,  cir  in  tiuic  of  stekn<^^  or  any  other 
sKou!'^    "^  "Ivisedly  induce  you  t*>  make  any 
MftawfuU  coi  e  or  unjust  will  and  teitiuncnt, 

looke  to  you  and  kcepe  you  from  it.      But 
an  especiAll  reipect  lioth   to   the   untversall 
of  your  Citie,  and  particular  state  of  your 
I  will  cstabiisti  lawes,  and  by  reason  make 
|m  pn — *^^  and  conf-  -  *hata  partictihr  cnm$nodtitie 
!  to  a  i;.  rnefii.    Follow  tliat  course 

,  whereto  numanc  nrccssitic  doth  call  you. 
it  belongeth,  who  have  no  more  regard  to 
ihin^,  than  to  another,  and  who  as  much  as  I 
lake  care  for  the  general^  to  have  a  regardful! 
of  that  wlitch  you  leave  behind   you.     Bui 
to  leiume  to  my  former  discourse,  me  thinkes,  we 
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seldome  see  that  woman  borne,  to  whom  the  superior 
itie  or  majestie  over  men  is  due,  except  the  motherly 
and  naturall ;  unlesse  it  be  for  the  eliastisement  of 
such,  as  by  some  fond-febricitant  humor  have  volun- 
tarily submitted  themselves  unto  them  :  But  that  doth 
nothing  concerne  old  women,  of  whom  we  speake 
here.  It  is  the  apparance  of  this  consideration,  liath 
made  us  to  frame,  and  willingly  to  establish  this  law 
(never  scene  elsewhere)  that  barreth  women  from  the 
succession  of  this  crowne,  and  there  are  few  princi- 
palities in  the  world,  where  it  is  not  alleaged,  aswel  as 
here,  by  a  likely  and  apparant  reason,  wliicli  author- 
iseth  the  same.  But  fortune  hath  given  more  credit 
unto  it  in  some  places,  than  in  other  some.  It  is 
dangerous  to  leave  the  dispensation  of  our  succession 
unto  their  judgement,  according  to  the  choyse  they 
shall  make  of  their  children,  which  is  most  commonly 
unjust  and  fantasticall.  For,  the  same  unrulie  appe- 
tite, and  distasted  rehsh,  or^^^strange  ^i^ongings,  which 
they  have  when  they  are  great  with'^child,  the  same 
have  they  at  al  times  in  their  minds.  They  are 
commonly  scene  to  affect  the  weakest,  the  smiplest 
and  most  abject,  or  such  (if  they  have  any)  that  Imd 
more  need  to  sucke.  For,  wanting  reasonable  dis- 
course  to  chuse,  and  embrace  what  they  ought,  they  ■ 
rather  suffer  themselves  to  be  directed,  where  natures 
impressions  are  most  single,  as  other  creatures,  which 
take  no  longer  knowledge  of  their  young  ones,  than 
they  are  sucking.  Moreover,  experience  doth  mani- 
festly shew  unto  us,  that  the  same  naturall  affection, 
to  which  we  ascribe  so  much  authoritie,  hath  but  a 
weake  foundation.  For  a  very  small  gaine,  we  daily 
take  mothers  owne  children  from  them  and  induce  _ 
them  to  take  charge  of  ours ;  Doe  we  not  often  procure  | 
them  to  bequeath  their  children  to  some  fond,  filthie, 
sluttish,  and  unheal thie  nurce,  to  whom  we  would  be 
very  loth  to  commit  ours,  or  to  some  brutish  Goat, 
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not  ociely  forbidding  them  to  nurce  and  feed  their  chapter 
owne  chiidrm  (what  danger  soever  niay  betide  tJiem)       Y^" 
but  mbo  to  have  any  care  of  them,  to  the  end  they  or  A« 
may  the  more  diligently  follow,  and  carefully  attend  SShmii^ 
tlie  acrviee  of  otrrs  ?     Whereby  wee  soone  see  through  tliebdriidfia. 
a  certaine  kiinlc  of  bastard -afTertion  to  he  TfVfniiMi^ 
in  them,  more  vehement  than  the  nattirall, 
to  be  much  more  tender  and  carefull  for  the  wel- 
mad  presen'ation  of  other  mens  children,  Uian 
Uieir  owne.     And  the  reason  why  I  have  made 
IMiitiasi  of  Goats«  i*i,  because  it  is  an  ordinane  thing 
fucmd  about  me  where  I  dwelK  to  see  the  countrie 
women,  when  they  have  not  niiike  enough  to  feed 
Ibeir  ^  witli  their  owne  breasts,  to  eaii  for  (*oabi 

ta  hK4y^  utem.  And  my  selfe  have  now  two  hickies 
wmytffiff  upon  me,  who  except  it  were  eight  daics  never 
mck  milke  than  Goats ;  They  are  presently  to 

»t  rnjl,  and  grve  young  inFants  sucke,  and  be- 
lo  well  acquainted  with  their  voice,  that  when 
bemre  them  eric,  they  runne  forthwitli  unto  them. 
if  by  chance  tliey  liave  any  other  child  put  to 
teats,  than  their  nursi4ing,  they  refuse  and  reject 
and  %o  doth  the  childe  a  strange  Goat  |  My  sdfe 
tJiat  one  ncil  long  sh         ^         whom  the  father 
te  a  Goat,  which  he  ha  wo  or  three  daieSt 

he  had  hut  borrowed  it  of  one  of  his  neigh* 
who  could  n*        '    induced  to       '  ^cr» 

he  ahortlx  ;  and  aa  I  ,  of 

meere  hunger.  BeaslM  tu  weti  as  tct  doe  Jtoane  after, 
nd  eamhi  histardize  their  ri,  "  nffeethn.     I  be- 

linre,  that  in  that,  which  IJ.  f  renorteth  of  a 

Mrtaifie  province  of  IJbitu  there  ofitn  foUowctlt  great 
OMr  ana  nEiistaking.     He  saith,  that  men  doe  in* 
Illy  use,  and  as  it  were  in  conmion  frequent 
And  that  the  cliilde  a$  soone  as  he  is  able  to 
oomming  to  any  solemne   meetingt  and  great 
iW;«.  led  by  a  natural!  instifn  t.  flndeth  out  his 
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owne  father :  where  being  turned  loose  in  the  middest 
of  the  multitude,  looke  what  man  the  childe  doth  first 
addresse  liis  steps  unto,  and  then  goe  to  him,  the  same 
is  ever  afterward  reputed  to  be  his  right  father.  Now 
if  we  shall  duly  consider  this  simple  occasion  of  lov-- 
ing  our  children,  because  we  have  begotten  them,  for 
which  we  call  them  our  other  selves.  It  seemes  there 
is  another  production  comming  from  us,  and  w^hich  is 
of  no  lesse  recommendation  and  consequence.  For 
what  we  engender  by  the  minde,  the  fruits  of  our 
courage,  sufficiencies  or  spirit,  are  brought  forth  by  a 
far  more  noble  part,  than  the  corpora]],  and  are  more 
our  owne.  We  are  both  ftither  and  mother  together 
in  this  generation :  such  fruits  cost  us  much  dearer, 
and  bring  us  more  lionour,  and  chiefly  if  they  have 
any  good  or  rare  thing  in  them.  For  the  value  of 
our  other  children,  is  much  more  theirs^  than  ours. 
The  share  we  have  in  them  is  but  little ;  but  of  these 
all  the  beautie,  all  the  grace,  and  all  the  worth  is  ours< 
And  therefore  doe  they  represent,  and  resemble  us 
much  more  lively  than  otliers.  Plato  addeth  more- 
over, that  these  are  inimoitall  issues,  and  immortaUze 
their  fathers,  yea  and  deifie  them,  as  Licurgu^^  Solon, 
and  3£inos.  All  Iiistories  being  full  of  examples  of 
this  mutuall  friendship  of  fathers  toward  their  chil- 
dren,  I  have  not  tliought  it  amisse  to  set  downe  some 
choice  one  of  tliis  kinde,  Heliodorus  that  good 
Bishop  of  Tficea,  loved  rather  to  lose  the  dignity, 
profit  and  devotion  of  so  venerable  a  Prelateship,  than 
to  for^oe  his  daughter,  a  young  woman  to  this  day 
commended  for  hir  beautie,  but  haply  somewhat 
more  curiously  and  wantonly  pranked-up  tlian  be- 
seemed the  daughter  of  a  churchman  and  a  Bishop, 
and  of  over-amorous  behaviour.  There  was  one  Labie- 
nils  in  Rome,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  authority,  and 
amongst  other  commendable  qualities,  most  excellent 
in  all  maner  of  learning,  who  (as  I  thinke)  was  the 
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of  thmt  great  Labicnm,  chicfe  of  all  the  captaines 
lliat  foilowccTand  were  under  Gtmr  in  the  wiirres 
Mttlist  the  Gaulrs.  and  v  *  "^cTward  taking  j;n*ent 
fWnin/.f  part.  bt:lia\Lil  hi.i.  ,  ,_  so  valiaiilly  and  so 
f  \\\  that  he  never  forsooke  him  untill  Cermr 

ddealed   him   in   '^  '"        "    *    nm  of  whom 

I  fpake,  had   mai.^ .  ^      .,    vertues;    But 

iboire  all  (as  tt  h  likely)  courtiers,  and  such  as  in 
hb  time  were  fa%'ored  of  the  Etnperors,  whc»  hated 
Us  franktie^e,  his  fatherly  humors,  and  distaste  he 
fc«pe  ftin  against  tvrannte,  wherewith  it  may  be  sup- 
Doaed  he  had  stufred  his  bookes  mid  eompt> 
H»  ad^xrsarics  vehemently  pursued  him  befo..  :.,c 
Magistrate  of  Romtf  smA  prevailed  so  far*  that 
iMDy  of  hi**  works  which  he  had  published  were  con- 
Jeiimrd  to  be  burned.  He  was  the  first  on  whom 
tlm  new  example  of  punishment  was  put  in  practiect 
after  ei  -  I  long  in  Rome,  and  was  cxc- 

OD  diver.  .  ..^vri,  to  punish  learning,  studies, 
writings  with  death  and  consuming  fire*  There 
r  meanes  enough,  or  matter  sufficient  of 
.^,  i.tilesse  we  had  entcrmingled  amongst  them 
things,  which  nature  hath  exempted  iVom  all  sense 
aMi  tulTeranee^  as  reputation,  and  the  inventions  of 
luiide :  and  except  we  communicatc<l  eorporall 
_  dnefM  unto  df>^iplines  and  monuments  of  the 
NusM.     W  Lnhienns  could  not  endure,  nor 

WfKike  to  su .  >  *  •   '  Wre,  and  highlyesteemed 

jmam:  And  tl  d  him^^clfe  to  be  carried, 

I  his  auncestors  monument^ 
,  *%iin  ii  lir- iTijir>Nr  rcsolution,  hc  at  once  pro- 
both  to  kill  himselfe  and  be  buried  togetner, 
Tt  k  hard  to  shew  any  more  vehement  fatherly  aflec- 
^otK  than  thaV      ^    '  v-      .  ^,,,.      fnquent 

JMI»  and  his  f^i  burnt, 

that    by   the   same   sentence   hee  shotild 
ttball  be  condemned  to  be  burned  alive^  for 
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hee  still  bare  and  kept  in  miiide,  what  they  contained 
m  them.     A  hke  accident  happened  to  Gerund  us 
Cordus^  who  was  accused  to  have  commended  Brutus 
and  Cassiu^  in  his  Bookes.     That  base,  servile,  and 
corrupted  Senate,  and  worthie  of  a  farre  worse  master 
than  Tiberius,  adjudged  his  writings  to  be  consumed 
by  fire.     And  he  was  pleased  to  accompany  them  in 
their  death  ;  for,  he  pined  away  by  abstaining  from 
all  manner  of  meat.     That   notable   man,   Lucane^ 
being  adjudged  by  that  lewd  varlet  Nero  to  death  V 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  when  al  his  bloud  was 
well-nigh  spent  from  out  the  veines   of  his   arrae^ 
which  by  his  Physitian  he  had  caused  to  be  opened^ 
to  hasten  his  death,  and  that  a  chiUing  cold  began  to 
seize  the  uttermost  parts  of  his  limbes,  and  approc 
his  vital  spirits,  the  last  thing  he  had  in  memorjr, 
was  some  of  his  owne  verses,  written  in  his  booke  o 
the  Pharsalian  warres,  which  ^Y\t\\  a  distinct  voice?^ 
hee  repeated,  and  so  yeelded  up  the  ghost,  havinj^ 
those  last  words  in  his  mouth.     What  was  that  but 
a  kinde,  tender,  and  fatherly  farwell  which  he  tooke? 
of  his  cliildren  ?  representing  the  last  adiewes,  and^ 
parting  imbracements,  which  at  our  death  we  giver 
unto  our  dearest  issues  i      And   an   effect   of  that^ 
naturall  inclination,  which  in  that  last  extremity  pub»- 
us  in  rainde  of  those  things,  which  in  our  life-time^ 
we  have  held  dearest  and  most  precious  ?     SliaU  we 
imagine  that  Epicurm,  who  (as  himselfe  said)  djnng 
tormented  with  the  extreme  paine  of  the  choUik,  had 
all  his  comfort  in  the  beauty  of  the  doctrine  which 
he  left  behinde  him  in  the  world,  would  have  received 
as  much  contentment  of  a  number  of  well -borne,  and 
better-bred  children  (if  he  had  had  any)  as  lie  did  of 
the  production  of  his  rich  compositions  ?     And  if  it 
had  beene  in  his  choise,  to  leave  behind  him,  either  a 
counterfeit,  deformed,  or  ill-borne  childe,  or  a  foolish^ 
triviall,  and  idle  booke,  not  onely  he,  but  all  men  \xk 
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tbe  world  besides  of  like  leamin^  and   sufflcicDcy,  chapter 
WMld  much  mther  lisve  chosen  t  rre  the  former       ^^ 

IImd  Uic  Uter  mischicfe.     It  mtg..v  ^.^radventure  beortJM 
impiety,  in   Saint  AtiffuiUine  (for  example*  ^SSSmx 
^e)  if  on  the  one  part  one  should  propose  unto  hun«  ibtirdn 
fi.i*-i  nil  \{i^  bookes,  whence  our  religion  rccciveth  ^^g^J 
¥  *di3.  or  to  inlerrc  his  eliildren  (if  in  ease 

lie  i%mk  Mfiyi  that  he  would  not  rather  ehuse  to  bury 
^  ^^'Mrcn,  or  the  issue  of  his  loyne^   ♦^-ni  the  fruits 
tndc.     And  I  wot  not  well,  r  my  selfe 

not:  much  rather  desire  to  beget  and  nn^duce 
A  per^— *^  =weU-*ihaped.  and  exec  lien  tly-quali  ted  in- 
bftt*  acquaintance  of  the  Musesi,  than  by  the 

copubition  of  mv  wife.     WhatsoeTer  1  give  to'this« 
the  world  allow  o(  it  as  it  ploise^  I  give  it  as 
ly  and  irTevocablc«  as  any  mail  can  give  to  his 
children.      That  little  good  which   I   have 
him,  is  no  '  m— ^^  jn  my  ifjv^.w;*:^^      n^  nmy 

'  many  tli  uat  my  sc%:  \s*  no  longer* 

bold  of  ine  what  I  could  not  iiold  my  selfe :  aod 
(if  need  should  require)  I  must  borrow  of  him 
u  ol  m,  i^tranger.  If  1  m  wiser  than  he*  he  in  riclier 
than  I.  Tbm  are  few  men  given  unto  J^oesie,  that 
vmild  not  ester-  ^  ''  -  i  greater  honour,  to  lie  the 
of  Virgi       /  vrthan  of  the  gmKlliest  lioy 

and  that  would  not  rather  endure  the  Ic^&e 
^^^^  M    -    ^t      .*-:.-     ^  ^-    ^thcr.     For. 

aocor  (,  the  Poet  h 

prim  fhc  most  amorous  of  his  productions  and 

tmttaica  lJ  ftlw  Ijibours^     It  is  not  ca-      '      he  be- 
kcfwL  that  Epuminondas^  who  vanted  t-  !iome 

dtogfoten  behind  him*  which  unto  all  posterity, 
ihoold  one  day  liigtdy  honour  their  father  (Uiey  wcm 
the  two  fiunofis  victories,  which  he  had  gaiMd  of 
the  I.*acedemonians)  would  ever  have  given  his  fi-ee 
to  change  them,  with  tbe  best-borne^  mort 
and  goodliest  damsels  of  all  Greece:  or 
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CHAPTER  that  Alexander^   and    Ccesar,   did   ever   wish  to  be 
Yli'        deprived  of  the  great nesse  of  their  glorious  deeds  of 
Of  the  warre,  for  the  commodity  to  have  children  and  heii-es 

jShers  to**^  of  their  owne  bodies,  how  absolutely-perfect,  and 
their chydren.  well-accomplishcd  so  ever  they  might  be.  Nay,  I 
of^Esdssac  ^  make  a  great  question,  whether  Phidias  or  any  other 
excellent  Statuary,  would  as  highly  esteeme,  and 
dearely  love  the  preservation,  and  successefull  con- 
tinuance of  his  naturall  children,  as  he  would  an 
exquisite  and  match-lesse-wrought  Image,  that  w^th 

Ilong  study,  and  diligent  care  he  had  perfected  ac- 
.  cording  unto  art.     And  as  concerning  those  vicious 
Lwid  furious  passions,  which  sometimes  have  inflamed 
some  fathers  to  the  love  of  tlieir  daughters,  or  mothers  ■ 
towards  their  sonnes  ;  the  very  same,  and  more  par-  ■ 
tially-earnest  is  also  found  in   this   other  kiiide   of 
child e-bearing  and  aliance.     Witnesse  that  which  is 
reported  of  PigmaUon^  who  having  curiously  framed  _ 
a   goodly   statue,    of    a    most    singularly-beauteous  | 
woman,  was  so  strange- fondly,  and  passionately  sur- 
prised with  the  lustfuU  love  of  his  owne  workman- 
ship,  tliat  the  Gods  through  his  raging  importunity 
were  faine  in  favour  of  him  to  give  it  life* 

Tcniaium  motlescU  ebttr,  pontoque  rigore 

Suhsidit  digitis.  — Ovrn,  Meiam.  r.  28S. 

As  he  assaid  itj  th'  yvorit  softned  much. 

And  (hardnesse  left)  did  yeeldto  dngers  touch. 
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vitious,   fund  rashinn  of  the  chapter 

IX 


iCHlld 


Xohility  and  Gentry  of  our  age,  and 

full    of   nic*e-teiMlcrnc!Kse»    never    to 

heUke  themselves  to  annes,  execpt 

upon  S4)mc  urgent  and  extreme  ne- 

^  ^    _  eessitie ;  and  to  quit  them  as  soonc 

they  perceive  the  lca.st  hope  or  apfiarauee.  thai 

,io,i.n.r  u  t.T^st ;  Whenee  ensue  many  disorders, 

les :    For,  every  one   ru  ruling  and 

i|{  fur  lii>  urmes  when  the  alanim  \s  given,  M)me 

r    *- •    yet    buckled    their   ruiraix%   when    tlieir 

•  already  defeated.     Indeed  our  forefathenft 

Id  have  their  Caiike,  Lanee.  Gantlets, 

but  %o  long  as  the  sen  ice  lasted,  lM,.i.i.v..t.^ 

never    leave-ofT   their    other    pceces.      Our 

are  now  all  eonfoundeil  and  ai«»on]ercd,  by 

'*  1     r  hikJ  hagga^ie,  or  earriages,  of  lackiess 

.  which  bccaujyc  of  their  masters  armes 

carr}\   can    never  leave  them.      Tittis  IJiim, 

of  thr  V-  •  ^      aith,  Intolerantimma  laharis 

i^.r  a  is  gcrcfHint  (Liv,  dec.  i.  lOK 

bodin  moMt  imjmticftt  of  hthour  amid  hardly 

armour  on   their  haches.     Divers   Nations*   as 

did  in  fonner  times,  mj  \cl  at  tins  dav,  are  ^ecnc 

^oc  to  tlie  warres  without  any  thing  alxnit  Uiem« 

if  they  hadt  it  wa.^  of  no  defence ;  but  were  all 

cd  and  bare* 

Ttgmmm  fMH  trnpiimm  rafdmg  d#  smhrt  emUm, 

— Viwi.  Mm.  ril  7«. 


Ortht 

PttTliiaiftDi 
Amies 


Whme  CR^ke  tf>  eci^r  all  thrir  hrad, 
Wm  BMile  oflMrlit!  from  (\irLr  trrt?  AeA*ct 
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Alexander  the  most  daring  and  hazardous  Cap- 
tain that  ever  was,  did  very  seldonie  arme  himselfe : 
And  those  which  amongst  us  neglect  them,  doe  not 
thereby  much  empaire  their  reputation.  If  any 
man  chance  to  be  slaine  for  want  of  an  armour,  there 
are  as  many  more  that  miscar}^  with  the  over-heavy 
burthen  of  their  armes,  and  by  them  are  engaged, 
and  by  a  counterbuffe  are  brused,  or  otherwise  de- 
feated. For  in  truth  to  see  the  unweildy  weight  of 
our  and  their  thicknesse,  it  seemeth  we  but  endevour 
to  defend  our  selves,  and  we  are  rather  charged  than 
covered  by  them.  We  have  enough  to  doe,  to 
endure  the  burthen  of  them,  and  are  so  engived  and 
shackled  in  them,  as  if  we  were  to  fight  but  with  the 
shocke  or  brunt  of  our  armes :  And  as  if  we  were  as 
much  bound  to  defend  them,  as  they  to  shield  us. 
Cornelius  7V/r/Vw^ydoth  pleasantly  quip  and  jest  at  the 
men  of  war  of  our  ancient  Gaules,  so  armed,  only  to 
maintaine  themselves,  as  they  that  have  no  meane, 
either  to  offend  or  to  be  offended,  or  to  raise  them- 
selves being  overthrowne,  Lucullm  seeing  certaine 
Median  men  at  armes,  which  were  in  the  front  of 
Tigjmnes  Army,  heavily  and  unweildily  armed,  as  in 
an  iron  prison,  apprehended  thereby  an  opinion,  that 
he  might  easily  defeat  them,  and  began  to  charge 
them  first,  and  got  the  victory.  And  now  that  our 
Muskettiers,  are  in  such  credit,  I  thinke  we  shall 
have  some  invention  found  to  immure  us  up,  that 
so  we  may  be  warranted  from  them,  and  to  traine 
us  to  the  warres  in  Skonces  and  Bastions,  as  those 
which  our  fathers  caused  to  be  carried  by  Elephants. 
A  humour  farre  different  from  that  of  Sdpio  the 
younger,  who  sharply  reprooved  his  souldiers,  because 
they  had  scattered  certaine  Calthrops  under  the  water 
alongst  a  dike,  by  which  those  of  the  Towne  that  he 
besieged  might  sally  out  upon  him,  saying;  that  those 
which  assailed,  should  resolve  to  enterprise  and  not  Iq_ 
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:  A»d  had  some  reason  to  fearc*  that  Utis  provi-  chapteh 
mWbt  secure  and  lull  tlieir  ngikney  a^eepe  to        '^ 
uiemjielvei^      Morctivcr  he  said  to  a  young  octiit        | 
It  that  shewed  him  a  faire  shield  he  liad ;  Indeed  P*'*^*^*^    ^' 
youth,  it  is  a  r  'a  Roman  wuldier 

to  have  more  vl  -..i.,        .  .    m  right  hand^  than 
Mm  ^ft.     It  is  onely  custome   that   makes  Uie 
of  our  armai  intolerable  imto  U!k 

Ihm  S  f«dit  Mtrrur  d^  I  ^imbIi  m  camio* 
AV  «aar  If  ifi  m^m  M'  mimm  im  qmegU^ 
Stmmtm^  mT  kmvtmt  mu$i  wmm  da  cmmiQ  ; 
Ckffmh  i  poHmr  ramr  (a  tmia 
Em  Anf « pmttf  m  mm  t  iU^iBt  Umkk 

'-AaiMTo^  OrL  can.  xiL*fUfi*  SO. 

CaJtmite  on  b«cke  did  thn%e  twn  wmrrion  hemr^ 
And  tmakr  oct  heftd,  of  whnm  1  nmke  rcfiort^ 
Nor  d»y,  nor  nifEbt,  mAer  thrjr  rntrrd  iHrrr, 
IIjmI  the)-  them  Uld  Midc  from  their  support ; 
l*bcr  could  with  e«*c  ibcm  «a  a  pinycnt  «»cftre, 
For  loQf  Uiac  bad  tbcy  aide  them  ts  siicb  *ort. 


r-ntmr  Caracal  la  in  leading  of  his  Army 
I  to  march  afoot  armed  at  all  aasain. 
Uwuan  foctmcfi  carted  not  their  morions,  sword 
*         ^      H%  as  for  other  armes  (saith  Cicrro)  they 
-omed  to  weare  them  ccmtiniiaUy*  tluit 
hindered  them  no  more  Uian  tlieir  limbs :  Arma 
memfmi  miUtU  rnsr  dicunt :  for  they  say  armor 
ireapon,  are  a  MiuldierH  limbs.     Hut  Uierewithal 
yicttials  as  they  should  need  for  a  fortnight  and 
\  eeftmine  number  of  stakes,  to  make  tlieir  rampards 
pidittdoes  with ;  so  much  as  weighed  threescore 
'  wd^it    And  MmiuM  hbi  soulaicr%  thu^  loden, 
m  battal-array,  were  taught  to  mar  '    t    ^^ 
In   five   houres,   yes  six    if    need   n  , 
military  diiicipline  was  much  more  hibours<  i 
ours:  Sk>  did  it  produce  far  diflVtent  tfects* 
the   vongrr   rcfomiing  his   armv  in   Spaine^ 
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CHAPTER  appointed  his  souldiers  to  eat  no  meat  but  stand- 
ing,  and  nothing  sodden  or  rosted.  It  is  worth 
the  remembrance  liow  a  Lacedemonian  souldier 
being  in  an  expedition  of  warre,  was  much  noted  and 
blamed,  because  hee  was  once  scene  to  seeke  for 
shelter  under  a  house :  They  were  so  hardened  to 
endure  all  manner  of  labour  and  toyle,  that  it  was 
counted  a  reprochfuU  infamy  for  a  souldier  to  be 
seene  under  any  other  roofe  than  that  of  heavens- 
vault,  in  what  weather  soev^er:  Were  we  to  doe  so, 
we  should  never  lead  our  men  far,  Marcelliruis  a 
man  well  trained  in  the  Roman  wars,  doth  curiously 
observe  the  manner  which  the  Parthians  used  to 
arme  themselves,  and  noteth  it  so  much  the  more, 
by  how  much  it  was  far  different  from  the  Romans, 
They  had  (saitli  he)  certaine  amies  so  curiously  enter- 
wrought  as  they  seemed  to  be  made  like  feathers, 
which  nothing  hindered  the  stirring  of  their  bodies, 
and  yet  so  strong,  tliat  our  darts  hitting  them,  did 
rather  rebound,  or  glance  by,  than  hurt  them  (they 
be  the  scales  our  ancestors  were  so  much  wont  to 
use).  In  another  place,  they  had  (saith  he)  their 
horses  stiffe  and  strong,  covered  with  thicke  hides 
and  themselves  armed  from  head  to  foot,  with  massie 
iron  plates  so  artiheially  contrived,  that  where  the 
joynts  are,  there  they  furthered  the  motion,  and 
helped  the  stirring.  A  man  would  have  said,  they 
had  been  men  made  of  yron  :  For  they  had  peeces  so 
handsomly  fitted  and  so  lively  representing  the  forme 
and  parts  of  the  face:  that  there  was  no  way  to 
wound  them,  but  at  certaine  little  holes  before  their 
eyes,  which  served  to  give  them  some  light,  and  by 
certaine  chinckes  about  their  nostrils,  by  which  they 
hardly  drew  breath. 
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Pmr  VeMtiius  tquis,  J  errata  fronte  nmumittr, 
Ferraiosifue  moveiU  zecuri  vulnrris  armos. 

—Claud,  in  Ruf.  ii.  S5B. 

The  bending  plate  is  hook't  on  limbes  ore-spread, 
Fcare full  to  sight,  Steele  images  seem'd  lead, 
And  men  to  breathe  in  mettall  with  them  bre<l, 
Like  furniture  for  horse,  with  steeled  head, 
They  threat,  and  safe  from  wound, 
With  barr'd  limbs  tread  tlie  ground. 

I>oe-hecre  a  description,   much    resembling  the 

auipAge  of  a  compleat  French-man  at  amies,  with 
his  bards.  Plutarkc  reportcth  that  Demetrius 
caused  two  Armours  to  be  made,  each  one  weighing 
SIX  score  poimds,  the  one  for  himselfe,  the  other  for 
AleinuJi^  the  chiefe  man  of  war,  that  was  next  to 
him,  whereas  all  common  Armours  weighed  but 
threescore. 
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Of  Jtookes 

^y  MAKE  no  doubt  but  it  shall  often  be- 
faill  nie  to  speakc-  of  tilings,  which  arc 
l>cttcr,  and  with  more  truth  handled 
l)y  such  as  arc  their  crafts-n)astci"s. 
lliTc  is  simply  an  Essay  of  my  natii- 
rall  faculties,  and  no  whit  ni'  those  I 
hAve  ac<|UU'cd.  And  he  tiiat  shall  tax  mc  with 
ik^orancc,  shall  have  no  ^real  victory  at  my  hands : 
:*»r  hardly  could  I  give  others  reason  for  my  dis- 
r«>urscs,  that  give  none  unto  my  sclfc,  and  am  not 
well  satisfied  with  them.  He  that  shall  make  search 
itlcr  knowledge,  let  him  secke  it  where  it  is:  there 
i^  nothing  I  professe  lessc.  These  are  but  my  fan- 
ra^icN,  by  which  I  cndevour  not  to  make  things 
hiiowen.  but  my  sclfe.  They  may  liaply  one  day 
'^  knowen   unto   mc,  or  have   bin    at   other  times, 
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according  as  fortune  hath   brought  me  where  they 
were  declared  or  manifested-     But  1  remember  them 
no  more.     And  if  I  be  a  man  of  some  reading,  yet  I 
am  a  man  of  no  remembring,  I  conceive  no  certainty, 
f^^P*^  it  bee  to  give  notice,  how  farre  the  know- 
ledge 1  have  of  it,  doth  now  reach.     Let  no  man 
busie  himselfe  about  the  mattei^,  but  on  the  fashion 
I  give  them.     Let  that  which  I  borrow  be  survaied, 
and  then  tell  me  whether  I  hav  e  made  good  choice 
of  ornaments,  to  beaut  ifie  and  set  foorth  the  inven- 
tion,  which  ever   comes  from  mee.      For,  I    make 
others  to  relate  (not  after  mine  owne  fantasie,  but  as 
it  best  falleth  out)  what  I  cannot  so  well  expresse, 
either  through  unskill  of  language,  or  want  of  judge- 
ment.    1  number  not  my  borrowings,  but  I  weigh 
them.     And  if  I  w^ould  have  made  their  number  to 
prevaile,  I  would  have  had  twice  as  many.     They 
are  all,  or  almost  all  of  so  famous  and  ancient  names, 
that   me   thinks   they  sufficiently  name  themselves 
without  mee.     If  in  reasons,  comparisons  and  argu* 
ments,  I  transplant  any  into  my  soile,  or  confound 
them   with   mine  owne,    I    purposely   conceale  the 
Author,    thereby   to   bridle   the    rashnesse  of  these 
hastie  censures,  that  are  so  head  long  cast  upon  aU 
manner  of  compositions,  namely  young  writings,  of 
men  yet  living ;  and  in  vulgare,  that  admit  all  the 
W'orld  to  talke  of  them,  and  which  seemeth  to  con- 
vince the  conception  and  publike  designe  alike.     I 
will  have  them  to  give  Plutarch  a  bob  upon  mine 
owne  lips,  and  vex  themselves,  in  wronging  Seneca 
in  mee.     My  weakenesse  must  be  hidden  under  such 
great  credits.     I  will  love  him  that  sluil  trace,  or  un- 
feather  me ;  I  meane  thi-ough  clearenesse  of  judge- 
ment, and  by  the  onely  distinction  of  the  force  and 
bcautie  of  my  Discourses.     For  my  selfe,  who  for 
want  of  memorie,  am  ever  to  seeke,  how  to  trie  and 

ktetine   them,    by   tlie   knowledge   of  their  country, 
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knowe  pcrfceUy,  by  nieasuritifjf  iiiiiie  owne  atKUgth^  chapter 
tliat  my  soyle  is  no  way  capaljle,  of  soaie  over- pre-  ^ 
tioiti  flowers  that  thcrin  I  find  liet*  and  that  all  the  or  J 
fruiU  of  my  encrease  could  not  make  it  amends, 
am  I  bound  to  answer- for,  if  I  Iiindcr  my  selfe, 
there  be  dther  %*anitie,  or  fault  in  my  Dtscoiurses. 
I  perceive  not  or  am  not  able  to  disceme.  if  tliey 
shewed  roc.  For,  many  faults  doe  often  rticape 
qres;  but  the  inHrmitie  of  judgement  consi^teth 
not  being  able  to  perceive  them,  when  another 
unto  uii.  Knowledge  and  truth 
iiia\  .^  ...  .  v.jiout  judgement,  and  we  may  have 
JMi%emcnt  without  tlicm:  Vea,  t]ie  acknow^kclge- 
ot  ignorance,  h  one  of  the  best  and  surest 
let  of  judgement  that  I  can  finde.  I  have 
other  Sergeant  of  band  to  marshal!  my  rapsodioi, 
fortune.  And  looke  how  my  humours  or  con- 
presieiit  them*aiclvcs«  so  I  shulHc  them  up, 
they  prease  out  tliicke  and  tliree  fold« 
other  times  tney  come  out  languishing  one  by 
1  will  have  my  naturail  and  ordinaHe  pace 
as  loose,  and  as  ^mfHing  as  it  is«  As  I  am,  so 
I  goe  on  plodding.  And  b^des,  these  are  matters, 
tkmt  a  man  mav  not  be  ignorant  of,  and  rashly  and 
ly  to  ipease  of  tliem.  I  would  wi^h  to  have  a 
perfect  undenitanding  of  things,  but  I  will  not 
it  so  deare,  as  it  cost.  My  intention  is  to 
■■ae  the  remainder  of  my  life  quietly,  and  not 
libo  .   in  KsU  and   not    in    care*      There    is 

■fithuj^         '  \\  trouble  or  vex  my  selve  about,  no 
Mit  Ibr  r  it  selfe,  wiiat  »teeme  soever  it  be-of. 

I  doe  not  »earc?h  and  losse  over  Books,  but  fur  an 
recfeation  to  pleai»e,  and  pastime  to  delight 
teUe:  or  if  I  !»tudie,  1  onely  cndrvour  to  find 
out  the  knowledge  that  teaeheth  or  handleth  the 
of  my  selfe,  and      '  -  ^    may  instruct  me 


well,  and  huw  to 
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If  in  reading  I  fortune  to  meet  with  any  difficult 
points,  I  fret  not  iny  selfe  about  theo>,  but  after  I 
have  given  them  a  eliarge  or  two.  I  leave  them  as 
I  found  them.  Should  I  earnestly  plod  upon  them  I 
should  loose  both  time  and  my  selfe;  for  I  have  a  skip- 
ping wit  What  I  see  not  at  the  first  view,  I  shall 
iesse  see  it,  if  I  opinionate  my  selfe  upon  it.  1  doe 
nothing  without  blithnesse;  and  an  over  obstinate 
continuation  and  ploddmg  contention,  doth  dazle,  dul 
and  weary  the  same  :  My  sight  is  thereby  confounded 
and  diminished.  I  must  therefore  withdraw-it,  and 
at  fittes  goe  to  it  againe.  Even  as  to  judge  well  of 
the  lustre  of  scarlet  we  are  taught  to  cast  our  eyes 
over  it,  in  running  it  over  by  divers  glances,  sodaine 
glimpses,  and  reiterated  reprisings.  If  one  booke 
seenie  tedious  unto  me,  I  take  another,  which  I 
follow  not  with  any  earnestnesse,  except  it  be  at 
such  houres  as  I  am  idle,  or  that  I  am  weary  with 
doing  nothing.  I  am  not  greatly  affected  to  new 
books,  because  ancient  Authors  are  in  my  judgement 
more  full  and  pithy:  nor  am  I  much  addicted 
to  Greeke  books,  forasmuch  as  my  understanding 
can[not]  well  rid  his  worke  with  a  childish  and 
apprentise  inteUigence.  Amongst  moderne  bookes 
meerly  pleasant,  I  esteeme  Bovace  his  Decameron^ 
Rabekus,  and  the  kisses  of  John  the  second  (if  they 
may  be  placed  under  this  title)  worth  the  paines- 
taking  to  reade  them.  As  for  Amadis  and  such  Uke 
trash  of  writings,  they  had  never  the  credit  so  much 
as  to  allure  my  youth  to  delight  in  them.  This  I 
will  say  more,  either  boldly  or  rashly,  that  this  old 
and  heavie-pased  rainde  of  mine,  will  no  more  be 
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^  with  Amtotlty  or  tickled  with  good  Chid:  \m  chapter 
y,  and  quaint  inventions,  which  heretofore  have  *, 
wo  ni^isihed  me,  tltey  can  now  a  dayes  scarcely  enter-  Of  Booim 
tmine  me,  I  speake  my  minde  ft^ely  of  all  thbigs. 
of  such  as  peradvcattirc  ext'ccd  my  sutHcicncic* 
that  no  way  I  hold  to  be  of  my  jumdieUoii. 
t  my  conceit  is  of  them,  is  also  to  manifest  the  pro- 
of my  inni^ht,  and  nol  the  measure  of  things. 
mt  any  time  1  Hiule  my  selfe  distasted  of  Platoes 
Aiiji.  as  of  a  forceles  worke,  due  regard  had  to 
an  Author,  my  judgement  doth  nothing  beleevc 
^' :  It  is  not  so  fond-hardy,  or  scife-eoncei*H  •  s 
L  dare  to  oppose  it  sclfe  agaitist  tlie  au 
oiwo  many  other  famous  ancient  judgements,  wK  ii 
ke  mmteth  his  rc^nts  and  musters,  and  with  whum 
bee  nad  rather  erre.  tic  chafeth  witli,  and  cron- 
li  himselie,  either  to  rely  on  the  superfieiaU 
being  unable  to  pierce  into  the  centre,  or  to 
tlie  tiling  by  some  false  lustre.  He  is  pleased 
to  warrant  himselfe  from  trouble  and  unruli* 
;  As  far  weaknessc  he  acknowledgcth  and 
avoweth  the  same.  He  thinkes  to  give 
just  biterpretation  to  the  apparences  which  his 
^  irni  preaenU  unto  hiro,  but  they  are  shallow 
imperfect.  Most  of  JEmpes  fables  have  divers 
and  scvendl  interpretations:  Those  which 
them,  chute  some  kinde  of  colour  well- 
with  the  fable:  but  for  the  most  part,  it 
oilier  than  the  first  and  smperficiall  glosa^: 
are  others  more  quieke,  more  sunowie,  more 
'1  and  more  tntemall,  into  which  they  eould 
penetrate;  and  thus  thbike  I  with  them. 
to  follow  my  course;  I  have  ever  deemed  that 
Poerfe.  I'^fri^L  Lu€7TtiMt  CatuUuM^  and  Horace, 
i\t  hold  tlie  first  ranke;  and  especi- 
i  srgu  m  lua  GeargHm.  which  I  esteeme  to  be 
t  OMtt  aceoD^ilished  peeee  of  wori^i*  of  Poesie :  In 
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CHAPTER  comparison  of  which  one  may  easily  disceme,  that 
there  are  some  passages  in  the  jEnddoSy  to  which 

Of  Bookes  the  Author  (had  he  lived)  would  no  doubt  have  given 
some  review  or  correction :  The  fifth  booke  whereof 
is  (in  my  mind)  the  most  absolutely  perfect.  I  also 
love  LitLcaUy  and  willingly  read  him,  not  so  much  for 
his  stile,  as  for  his  owne  worth,  and  truth  of  his 
opinion  and  judgement.  As  for  good  Terence,  I 
allow  the  quaintnesse  and  grace  of  his  Latine  tongue, 
and  judge  him  wonderfull  conceited  and  apt,  lively 
to  represent  the  motions  and  passions  of  the  minde, 
and  the  condition  of  our  manners  :  our  actions  make 
me  often  remember  him.  I  can  never  reade  him  so 
often,  but  still  I  discover  some  new  grace  and  beautie 
in  him.  Those  that  lived  about  Virgils  time,  com- 
plained that  some  would  compare  Lnicretms  unto 
him.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  verily  it  is  an  unequal! 
comparison ;  yet  can  I  hardly  assure  my  selfe  in  this 
opinion  whensoever  I  finde  my  selfe  entangled  in 
some  notable  passage  of  Lucretius.  If  they  were 
moved  at  this  comparison,  what  would  they  say  now 
of  the  fond,  hardy  and  barbarous  stupiditie  of  those 
which  now  adayes  compare  Ariosto  unto  him  ?  Nay 
what  would  Ariosto  say  of  it  himselfe^-^ 

0  soBclum  insipiens  ei  infacetum. — Catul.  Epig,  xl.  8. 

O  age  that  hath  no  wit. 
And  small  conceit  in  it. 

I  thinke  our  ancestors  had  also  more  reason  to 
cry  out  against  those  that  blushed  not  to  equall 
Plautus  unto  Terence  (who  makes  more  shew  to  be 
a  Gentleman)  than  Lucretius  unto  Virgil.  This  one 
thing  doth  greatly  advantage  the  estimation  and  pre- 
ferring of  Terence,  that  the  father  of  the  Romaa 
eloquence,  of  men  of  his  quality  doth  so  often  make 
mention  of  him ;  and  the  censure,  which  the  chiefe 
Judge  of  the  Roman  Poets  giveth  of  his  companion. 
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It  hath  often  come  unto  my  minde,  how  such  as  in  chapter 

I  OUT  dayes  give  themselves  to  composing  of  comedies       ^ 
(as  the  Italifuis  who  are  very  happy  in  them)  employ  Of  Bookes 
three  or  foure  arguments  of  Terence  and  Plant  us'  to 
make  up  one  of  theirs.     In  one  onely  comedy  they 
wiU  huddle  up  five  or  six  of  Boeaces  tales.     That 
which    makes   them   so   to   charge  themselves  with 
matter,  is  the  distrust  they  have  of  their  owne  suffi- 
dency,  and  that  they  are  not  able  to  undergoe  so 
heavie  a  burthen  with  their  owne  strength.     They 
are  torched  to  finde  a  body  on  which  they  may  rely 
*nd  leane  themselves :  and  wanting  matter  of  their 
owne  wherewith   to   please   us,  they  will   have   the 
story  or  tale  to  busie  and  ammuse  us :  where  as  m 
niy  [Author]  it  is  cleane  contrary :  The  elegancies, 
tk  perfections   and   ornaments   of   his    manner    of 
s^h,  make   us  neglect  and  lose  the  longmg  for 
Ills  subject.      His   quaintnesse  and   grace   doe   still 
retaine  us  to  him.     He  is  every  where  pleasantly 
conceited, 

Uquidas  puroque  HmiUimujf  atrmij — Hon,  ii.  EpiH,  ii»  120. 

So  clearely-neate,  so  neately-cleare. 
As  he  a  fine-i>ure  River  were, 

^d  doth  so  replenish  our  minde  with  his  graces,  that 
we  forget  those  of  the  fable.     The  same  considera- 
tion driiwes  me  somewhat  further.     I  perceive  that 
good  and  ancient  Poets  have  sh  mined  the  affectation 
and  enquest,  not  only  of  fantasticaU,  new  fangled, 
Spagniohzedj  and  Petrarchisticall  elevations,  but  also 
01  more  sweet  and  sparing  inventions,  which  are  the 
ornament  of  all  the  Poetical]  workes  of  succeeding 
ages.    Yet  is  there  no  competent  Judge,  that  findeth 
thtm  wanting  in  those  Ancient  ones,  and  that  doth 
not  much  more  admire  that  smoothly  equaU  neat- 
aesse,  continued  sweetnesse,  and  flourishing  comeU- 
llu-s  his  Epigrams,  than  all  the  sharj 
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CHAPTER  quips,  and  witty  girds,  wherewith  Martiall  doth  whet 
^         and  enibellish  the  conclusions  of  his.     It  is  the  same 

Of  Bookes  reason  I  spake  of  erewhile,  as  Martiall  of  liimselfe* 
Minus  illi  ingenio  laboraiidum  fuit^  in  amis  lociim 
materia  miccesserat  (Mart,  prcpf.  viii,).  Me  Tieeded 
the  lesse  xvorke  with  his  wit,  in  place  whereof  matter 
came  in  mpplif ;  The  former  without  being  moved  or 
pricked  cause  themselves  to  be  heard  lowd  enough : 
they  have  matter  to  laugh  at  every  where,  and  need 
not  tickle  themselves ;  where  as  these  must  have 
foraine  helpe :  according  as  they  have  lesse  spirit,  fl 
they  must  have  more  body.  They  leape  on  horse-  ™ 
backe:  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  strong  in 
their  legs  to  march  on  foot.  Even  as  in  our  dances, 
those  base  conditioned  men  that  keepe  dancing- 
schooles,  because  they  are  unfit  to  represent  the  port 
and  decencie  of  our  nobilitie,  endevour  to  get  com- 
mendation by  dangerous  lofty  trick es,  and  other 
strange  tumbler-like  friskes  and  motions.  And  some 
Ladies  make  a  better  shew  of  their  countenances  in 
those  dances,  wherein  are  divers  changes,  cuttings* 
turnings,  and  agitations  of  the  body,  than  in  some 
dances  of  state  and  gravity,  where  they  need  but 
simply  to  tread  a  naturall  measure,  represent  an 
unaffected  cariage,  and  their  ordinary  grace;  And 
as  I  have  also  scene  some  excellent  Lourdans,  or 
Clownes  attired  in  their  ordinary  worky-day  clothes, 
and  with  a  common  homely  countenance,  afToord  us 
all  the  pleasure  that  may  be  had  from  their  art; 
Prentises  and  learners  that  are  not  of  so  high  a 
forme,  to  besmeare  their  faces,  to  disguise  them-  ^ 
selves,  and  in  motions  to  counterfeit  strange  visages^  fl 
and  antickes,  to  enduce  us  to  laughter  This  my 
conception  is  no  where  better  discerned,  than  in  the 
comparison  betweene  Virgils  ^Eneidos,  and  Orlando 
Furioso.  The  first  is  scene  to  soare  aloft  with  full- 
spread  wings,  and  \\dth  so  high  and  strong  a  pitch, 
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foUowing  his  point ;  Uie  ciUier  faintly  to  hover  chaptei 
latter  from  tale  to  title,  and  as  it  were  skipping         ^ 
iNMigh  to  bough*  alwayes  dihlrusting  his  owne  OfBodi 
wii^gs,  except  it  be  for  some  short  Hight,  aiKl  for 
his  iitrength  and  broith  should  fiiile  him,  to  sit 
rnc  at  cTcry  fidds-cnd. 

Osl4opM  mnvtimes  be  dotii  aamj, 
Bat  vefj  ahort*  mtul  an  lie  may. 

Loe  here  then,  concerning  this  kinde  of  subjects, 
•t   Authors   please   me   best:    As  for  my  oUier 
which   mmewhat   more  mixcth   profit  with 
whereby   1    leanie   to   rafige   my  opinions, 
Mldresse  ray  conditions;  the  Bookes  that  serre 
thereunto,  are  Pluiarkr  (since  he  spake  French.) 
(md  Semecit ;  Both  have  thii»  excellent  commodity  for 
ImsDour.  that  the  knowledge  I  seeke  in  them, 
Iktc  so  scatteriiipiy  and  loosely  handled,  tliat 
readeth  them   is   not  tied  to  plod  long 
tbem,  whereof  1  am  micapable.     And  so  are 
rkn  little  workes*  and  Scnecaes  Epistles,  which 
r  the  best  and  most  profitable  parts  of  ttieir  writings. 
It  m  no  great  matter  to  draw  mee  to  them,  and  1 
[  lemre  them  where  I  lisL     For.  they  succeed  not,  and 
not  one  of  another.     Both  jumpe  and  suit 
r,  in  movt  true  and  profilahle  opinions :  ^Vnd 
brought  tliem  both  into  the  world  in  one 
Both  wr-    Tt!*ors  unto  two  Roman  Emperours: 
were  sti  .  and  canie  from  farre  Countries  { 

uid  miglity  in  the  eommoo*wealUu  and  in 
it  with  their  m    '  -      Their  instruction  is  the 
and  cfcame  oi  ophy,  and  presented  with 

lifie,  unalTeeted,  and  pertment  du^hjon.    Ptatarke 
ore  uniforme  and  constant ;  Scnrm  more  waving 
JHwenc    This  doth  kbour,  force,  and  extend 
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CHAPTER  himselfe,  to  arme  and  strengthen  vertue  against  weak- 
^         nesse,  feare,  and  vitious  desires ;  the  other  seemeth 

Of  Booices     nothing  so  much  to  feare  their  force  or  attempt,  and 
in  a  manner  scorneth  to  hasten  or  change  his  pace 
about  them,  and  to  put  himselfe  upon   his  guard. 
Plutarkes  opinions   are   Platonicall,  gentle  and   ac- 
commodable  unto  civill  societie :   Senecaes  Stoicall 
and  Epicurian,  further   from   common  use,   but  in 
my  conceit,  more  proper,  particular,  and  more  solid 
It  appeareth  in  Seneca^  that  he  somewhat  inclineth 
and  yeeldeth  to  the  tyrannic  of  the  Emperors  which 
were  in  his  daies ;  for,  I  verily  beleeve,  it  is  with  a 
forced  judgement,  he  condemneth  the  cause  of  those 
noblie- minded   murtherers   of  Coesar^   Plutarke  is 
every  where  free   and   open-hearted ;   Seneca^  full- 
fraught  with  points  and  sallies,  Plutarke  stuft  witb 
matters.     The  former  doth  move  and  enflame  yo»3i 
more;    the  latter,    content,    please,   and    pay    yoi^ 
better :    This  doth  guide  you,  the  other  drive  yoc» 
on.     As  for  Cicero^  of  all  his  works,  those  that  trea* 
of  Philosophic  (namely  morall)  are  they  which  besU 
serve  my  turne,  and  square  with  my  intent.     But 
boldly  to  confesse  the  trueth,  (For,  Since  the  bars  of^ 
ivipudencie  were  broken  downe,  all  curbing  is  tcJeet^ 
away)  his  manner  of  writing  semeth  verie  tedious 
unto  me,   as   doth   all   such -like  stufFe.      For,  his 
prefaces,  definitions,  divisions,  and  Etymologies,  con- 
sume the  greatest  part  of  his  Works ;  whatsoever 
quick,  wittie,  and  pithie  conceit  is  in  him,  is  sur- 
charged,  and   confounded   by   those   his   long  and 
far-fetcht  preambles.      If  I   bestow  but  one  houre 
in  reading  him,  which  is  much  for  me ;  and  let  me 
call  to  minde  what  substance,  or  juice  I  have  drawne 
from  him,  for  the  most  part,  1   find  nothing   but 
wind  and  ostentation  in  him :  for  he  is  not  yet  come 
to  the  arguments,  which  make  for  his  purpose,  and 
reasons  that  properly  concerne  the  knot  or  pith   I 
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c-«fter.      These   Lu^itall   mid  Amtoteliati  ordU  chapter 

not  Evailfult  for  ifK%  who  onely  etidevour         ^^ 

more  wise  and  surtieieiit,  ajid  not  more  Of  i 

or  doqitent.     I  would  have  one  begin  witli 

Imt  point :  I  undendand  »iu<fictent)y  what  death 

Toluptu<iU^iiei»&e  are :  let  not  a  man  biLsie  htni- 

i  to  anatomtie  tlienu     At  the  lirst  reading  of  a 

te,  I  seeke  for  good  and  siolid  reasons,  tliat  maj 

ict  me  how  to  sustaine  their  assaults.      It  is 

'gramniaticall  nihilities,  nor  logieall  quiddities, 

the  wittie  c-  re  of  choice  words,  or  argu- 

its,  and  sv'J-        v.,  that  will   ?*ervc  my  tunie. 

those  i^«es  tliat  jifive  the   first  charge 

tiK  stroQge^i   part  of  the  doubt ;    his  are   but 

and    Unguish   everj-    where.      They   are 

for  Schooles,  at  the  barre*  or  for  Orators  and 

I,  where  we  may  slumber:  and  tliough  we 

a  quarter  of  an  hmire  after,  we  may  find  and 

him  Hoone  enough.     Such  a  manner  of  speech 

for  those  Judges,  that  a  man  would  corrupt  by 

r  or  erooke,  by  right  or  wrong,  or  for  duldreti 

the  common  peoplct  unto  whom  a  man  must 

miL  and  see  what  the  event  will  be.     I  would 

bave  a  man  go  about,  and  lalxn  ^  '  *    Mrcumlocu- 

11^  to  induce  and  win  me  to  n  i,  and  that 

oor  Herolda  or  Crieis  do)  they  Nhall  ring  out 

wofife.     Now  heare  ine,  now  listen*  or  ho-yes* 

RoRumeai  in  their  Heligion  were  wont  to  .siit» 

a^ ;    which   in   ours  we  say*  Sursum   corda. 

are  lo  n    -     '  i^rt  words  for  me.     I  come  readie 

fttiui     ^       lUie.     I  need  no  allurcHient  nor 

my  ftomacke  is  good  enou}^  to  digest  raw 

\i    And   whereas  witii   th^e  preparatives  and 

or  preambles,  thiy  thinke  to  ^liarpen  my 

or  ftir  my  stomaeke,  they  cloy  and  make  i: 

Shall  tlie  privileilge  of  times  excuse  me 

sacrilegious!   boldnesse,  to  deeme  FtatoeM 
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CHAPTER  Dialogismes  to  be  as  languishing,  by  over-filling  and 
^         stuffing  his  matter?     And  to  bewaile  the  time  that 

OfBookes  a  man,  who  had  so  many  thousands  of  things  to 
utter,  spends  about  so  many,  so  long,  so  vaine,  and 
idle  interloqutions,  and  preparatives  ?  My  ignorance 
shall  better  excuse  me,  in  that  I  see  nothing  in  the 
beautie  of  his  language.  I  generally  enquire  after 
Bookes,  that  use  sciences,  and  not  after  such  as 
institute  them.  The  two  first,  and  PUnie^  wth 
others  of  their  ranke,  have  no  Hoc  age  in  thera, 
they  will  have  to  doe  with  men,  that  have  forewarned 
themselves ;  or  if  they  have,  it  is  a  materiall  aud 
substantial!  Hoc  age^  and  that  hath  his  bodie  apart. 
I  likewise  love  to  read  the  Epistles  and  nd  Atticuin^ 
not  onely  because  they  containe  a  most  ample  in- 
struction of  the  Historie,  and  aliaires  of  his  times, 
but  much  more  because  in  them  I  descrie  his  private 
humours.  For,  (as  T  have  said  elsewhere)  I  am 
wonderfiill  curious,  to  discover  and  know,  the  minde, 
the  soule,  the  genuine  disposition,  and  naturall  judge- 
ment of  my  Authors.  A  man  ought  to  judge  their 
sufficiencie,  and  not  their  customes,  nor  them  by 
the  shew  of  their  writings,  which  they  set  forth  on 
this  worlds  Theatre,  I  have  sorrowed  a  thousand 
times,  that  ever  we  lost  the  booke,  that  Bnittus  writ 
of  \'ertue.  Oh  it  i^  a  goodly  thing  to  fearne  the 
Theorike  of  such  as  tuidei'stand  the  practice  ivelL 
But  forsomuch  as  the  Sermon  is  one  thing,  and  the 
Preacher  an  other:  I  love  as  much  to  see  Bnitus 
in  Plutarke,  as  in  himselfe :  I  would  rather  make 
choice  to  know  certainly,  what  talke  he  had  in  his 
Tent  with  some  of  his  familiar  friends,  the  night 
foregoing  the  battel,  than  the  speech  he  made  the 
morrow  after  to  his  Annie :  and  what  he  did  in  his 
chamber  or  closet,  than  what  in  the  Senate  or 
market  place.  As  for  Cicero^  I  am  of  the  common 
judgement,  that  besides  learning,  there  was  no 
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qubtte  excellencie  in  him  :  He  was  a  good  C'lUzent  chaptbh 
.«,•  an  bociest^geritle  nature,  as  are  commonly  fat  ^ 
and  burly  men ;  for  so  was  he :  Dut  to  ?ipeake  or  i 
tTuely  of  hinit  full  of  ambitious  vanitie  and  remisse 
waasMssc.  And  I  know  not  well  how  to  excuse 
ym,  in  Umt  hcc  deemed  hin  Poe»ie  worthy  to  be 
piihikbed.  It  is  no  great  imperfection,  to  make  bad 
wenesH  biit  it  i?i  an  imperfection  in  hinn  that  lie 
aerer  perceived  liow  unworthy  they  were  of  the 
gjkme  of  his  name.  Cooceming  his  eloquence,  it 
ta  beyond  aU  comparison,  and  I  verily  belc^ve^  that 
shall  ever  equall  it,  Octro  the  younger, 
esembled  his  father  in  nothing,  but  in  name« 
eoanuanding  in  Jsia^  elianced  one  day  to  Imve 
ly  strangers  at  his  board,  and  amongst  others» 
t  Qntim  sitting  at  tJie  lower  tmh  as  the  manner 
to  tfarurt  in  at  great  mens  tables :  Cicero  in- 
"  cf  one  of  his  men  what  he  was,  who  told  him 
name*  but  he  dreaming  on  other  matters^  and 
en  what  answere  his  man  made  him* 
lii.ii  MiJ»  name  twice  or  Umce  more:  the 
t,  because  he  would  not  be  troubled  to  tell 
one  thing  so  often,  and  by  some  circumstance 
;e  him  to  knom^  him  better.  It  Is,  said  he,  the 
C/rftiii4f.  of  whom  some  have  told  you,  tliat  in 
of  his  owne,  maketh  no  accompt  of  your 
elcKjuence:  Cicero  being  suddaimy  mooved, 
the  wild  poore  Ca^ug  to  be  presently 
ftt^ni  the  table,  and  well  whipt  in  his  presence: 
Lo-beere  an  uncivill  and  barbarous  host.  Even 
those,  which  (all  things  oonsadered)  have 
his  eloquence  matchle^e  and  incomparable 
there  have  been,  who  have  not  stnured  to 
tome  faults  in  it :  As  great  limtujt  saia^  that  it 
sn  eloquence,  broken,  halting,  and  dis}oynted, 
ii  elumbem:  l9%cohtreni  and  mtmmkme^ 
Omtors  that  lived  about  hb  age*  reptovrf 
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CHAPTER  also  in  him  the  curious  care  he  had  of  a  certaine 
^         long  cadence,  at  the  end  of  his  clauses,  and  noted 

Of  Bookes  these  words.  Esse  videatur,  which  he  so  often  usetL 
As  for  me,  I  rather  like  a  cadence  that  falleth  shorter, 
cut  like  lambikes :  yet  doth  he  sometimes  confound 
his  numbers;  but  it  is  seldome:  I  have  especially 
observed  this  one  place.  Ego  vero  me  minus  din 
senem  esse  mallem^  quavi  esse  senem^  antequam  essem 
(Cic.  De  Senect.).  But  I  had  rather ^  not  he  an  old 
man  so  long  as  I  might  be,  titan  to  be  old  before  I 
should  be.  Historians  are  my  right  hand ;  for  they 
are  pleasant  and  easie:  and  therewithall,  the  man 
with  whom  I  desire  generally  to  be  acquainted,  may 
more  lively  and  perfectly  be  discovered  in  them,  than 
in  any  other  composition :  the  varietie  and  truth  of 
his  inward  conditions,  in  grosse  and  by  retale :  the 
diversitie  of  the  meanes  of  his  collection  and  com- 
posing, and  of  the  accidents  that  threaten  hinL 
Now,  those  that  write  of  mens  lives,  forasmuch  as 
the)^  ammuse  and  busie  themselves  more  about  coun- 
sels than  events,  more  about  that  which  commeth 
from  within,  than  that  which  appeareth  outward; 
they  are  fittest  for  me :  And  that's  the  reason  why 
Phitarke  above  all  in  that  kind,  doth  best  please  me. 
Indeed  I  am  not  a  little  grieved  that  we  have  not 
a  dozen  of  Laei'tii,  or  that  he  is  not  more  knowne, 
or  better  understood :  for,  I  am  no  lesse  curious  to 
know  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  these  great  masters 
of  the  world,  than  to  understand  the  diversitie  of 
their  decrees  and  conceits.  In  this  kind  of  studie 
of  Historic,  a  man  must,  without  distinction,  tosse 
and  turne  over  all  sorts  of  Authors,  both  old  and 
new,  both  French  and  others,  if  he  will  leame  the 
things  they  so  diversly  treat-of.  But  me  thinks  that 
Ccjesar  above  all  doth  singularly  deserve  to  be  studied, 
not  onely  for  the  understanding  of  the  Historic,  as 
of  himselfe;  so  much  perfection  and  excellencie  is 
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Umk  id  him  mote  Uian  in  others,  although  Sabut  be  chaptbb 
reckmed  one  of  the  number.  Verily  I  read  that  ^ 
AntiMir  with  a  little  more  reverence  and  respect*  than  or  ] 
eommooly  men  reade  profane  and  humane  Worices: 
tumrtimet  ooDsidering  him  by  his  actions,  sod 
waaden  of  his  ^leatnesse,  and  other  times  waighins 
the  pmitie  and  mimitable  polishing  and  elcigancie  w 
kis  toqffiie,  which  (as  Cicero  sutn)  hath  not  onely 
eiceedd  all  Historians,  but  haply  Gcero  himselfe : 
wMi  such  sinoeritie  in  his  judgement  Speaking  of 
his  enemies,  that  except  the  fake  colours,  wherewiUi 
he  goeth  about  to  cioake  his  bad  cause,  and  the 
com^taon  and  filthinesse  of  his  pestilent  ambition^ 
I  am  pcfswaded  thoe  is  nothing  in  him  to  be  found 
fcult^with:  and  that  he  hath  oeen  over-sparing  to 
speak  of  himselfe:  for,  so  many  notable  and  great 
tngs  could  never  be  executed  by  him,  unlesse  he 
had  put  more  of  his  owne  unto  them,  than  he  setteth 
dtfwiu  I  love  those  Historians  that  are  either  verie 
sianle,  or  most  excellent.  The  simple  who  have 
^^*'"g  of  their  owne  to  adde  unto  the  storie,  and 
hare  but  the  care  and  diligence  to  collect  whatsoever 
eome  unto  their  knowledge,  and  sincerely  and  faith- 
fully to  register  all  things*  without  choice  or  culling, 
by  the  naked  truth  leave  our  judgement  more  entire, 
and  better  satisfied. 

Such  amon^t  others  (for  example  sake)  plaine 
and  well-meanmg  Froisard,  who  in  his  enterprize, 
hath  marched  with  so  free  and  genuine  a  puritie, 
that  ha\ing  committed  some  over-sight,  he  is  neither 
ftihamed  to  acknowledge,  nor  afraid  to  correct  the 
aame,  wheresoever  he  hath  either  notice  or  warning 
of  it :  and  who  representeth  unto  us  the  diversitie  of 
the  newes  then  currant,  and  the  different  reports 
that  were  made  unto  him.  The  subject  of  an  his- 
toric should  be  naked,  bare,  and  fonnelesse;  each 
man  according  to  his  capacitie  or  undersianding  may 
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CHAPTER  reap  commoditie  out  of  it.  The  curious  and  most 
^         excellent  have  the  suffieiencie  to  cull  and  chuse  that, 

OfBookcs  which  is  worthie  to  be  knowne,  and  may  select  of 
two  relations,  that  which  is  most  hkely:  of  the 
condition  of  Princes,  and  of  their  humors,  therhy 
they  conehide  their  counsels,  and  attribute  conveni- 
ent words  unto  them :  they  have  reason  to  assume 
authoritie  unto  them,  to  direct  and  shapen  our 
beiiefe  unto  theirs.  But  truly  that  belongs  not  to 
many.  Such  as  are  betweene  both  (which  is  the 
most  common  fashion)  it  is  they  that  spoile  all; 
they  will  needs  chew  our  meat  for  us,  and  take 
upon  them  a  law  to  judge,  and  by  consequence  to 
square  and  encline  the  storie  according  to  their  fan- 
tvLsie  ;  for,  where  the  judgement  bendeth  one  way,  a 
man  cannot  chuse  but  \^Test  and  turne  his  narration 
that  way*  They  undertake  to  chuse  things  worthy 
to  bee  knowne,  and  now  and  then  conceal  either  a 
word  or  a  secret  action  from  us,  which  would  much 
better  instruct  us:  omitting  such  things  as  they 
understand  not,  as  incredible;  and  haply  such 
matters,  as  thc)^  know  not  how  to  declare,  either 
in  good  I^atin,  or  tolerable  French.  Let  them 
boldly  enstall  their  eloquence,  and  discourse :  Let 
them  censure  at  their  pleasure,  but  let  them  also 
give  us  leave  to  judge  after  them:  And  let  them 
neither  alter  nor  dispence  by  their  abridgements 
and  choice,  tmy  thing  belonging  to  the  substance 
of  the  matter ;  but  let  them  rather  send  it  pure 
and  entire  with  all  her  dimensions  unto  us.  Most 
commonly  (as  chiefly  in  our  age)  this  charge  of 
writing  histories  is  committed  unto  base,  ignorant, 
and  mechanicall  kind  of  people,  only  for  this  con- 
sideration that  they  can  speak  well ;  as  if  we  sought 
to  learne  the  Grammer  of  them;  and  they  have 
some  reason,  being  only  hyred  to  that  end,  and 
pubhshing  nothing  but  their  tittle-tattle  to  aime  at 
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izLOthing  eUe  so  much*     Thus  with  store  of  choice  chapter 
suid  quaint   words,   and   w^re-di-awne   phrases   they       _^ 
In^ddle   up,  and   make   a   hodge-pot   of  a   laboured  Of  Bookes 
contexture  of  the  reports,  which  they  gather  in  the 
nnarket- places,  or  sucn  other  assemblies.     The  only 
^naod  fiisftories  are  those  that  are  W7itt€n  by  such  as 
gr^mmanded,  or  were  imploied  theimelves  in   weighty 
erjfaires,   or  that  were  partners  in    the  conduct  of 
t/iem^  or  that  at  least  have  had  thefortmie  to  manage 
gjthcrs  of  like  qualitie.     Such   in   a   manner   are   all 
\Jht  Gra?cians  and  Rortians.     For,  many  eye-witnesses 
lianng  written  of  one  same  subject  (as   it  hapned 
ill  those  limes,   when   Greatnesse   and    Knowledge 
did  commonly  meet)  if  any  fault  or  over-sight  have 
past  them,  it  must  be  deemed  exceeding  light,  and 
\ipOD  some  doubtfuU  accident.      What   may  a  man 
t^tct  at  a  Phimtions  haiid,  that  discourseth  qfwarf^e^ 
or  0/  a    bare   Scholler^   treating   of   Princes   secret 
dmgries  ?     If  we  shall  but  note  the  religion,  which 
tlic Romans  had  in  that,  we  need  no  other  example: 
Ami  us  Polio  found  some  mistaking  or  oversight  in 
Cmars  Commentaries,  wliereinto  he  was  falne,  only 
becguse  he  could  not  possiblie  oversee  all  things  with 
his  owne  eyes,  that  hapned  in  his  Armie,  but  w'as 
fcine  to  relie  on  the  reports  of  particular  men,  who 
often  relateil  untruths  unto  him ;  or  else  because  he 
tad  not  been  curiously  advertised,  and  distinctly  en- 
formed  by  his  Lieutenants  and  Captaines,  of  such 
tnatters  as   tSiey   in   his    absence   liad   managed   or 
dFected.     Whereby  may  be  seen,  that  nothing  is  so 
l^rd,  or  so  uncertaine  to  be  found-md^  as  the  ce?'- 
tnifdie  of  a  JVuth,  sithence  no  man  can   put  any 
^iired  confidence  concerning  the  tiuth  of  a  battel, 
neither  m  the  knowledge  of  him,  that  was  Generall, 
or  commanded  over  it,   nor    in    the   soldiers  that 
fought,   of  any   thing,   that   hath    hapned   amongst 
hem ;  except  after  the  manner  of  a  strict  point  of 
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CHAPTER  law,  the  several!  witnesses  are  brought  and  examined 
^         face   to  face,  and   that   all   matters  be   nicely   anc" 

OfBookcs     thorowly   sifted   by  the   objects    and   trials   of  th< 
successe  of  every  accident.     Verily  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  our  own  affaires  is  much  more  barren 
and  feeble.     But  this  hath  sufficiently  been  handled 
by  Bodhie,  and  agreeing  with  my  conception.    Some- 
what to  aid  the  weaknesse  of  my  meniorie,  and  to 
assist  her  great  defects  T^f or  it  hath  often  been  my 
chance  to  Ught  upon  bookes,  whicli  I  -supposed  ta^ 
be  new,  and  never  to  have  read,  which  I   had  not 
understanding   diligently   read    and  rim-o^^r   many 
yeares  before,  and  all  bescribled  with  my  notes :  I 
have  a  while  since  accustonied^Vny  selfe,  to  note  at 
the  end  of  my  booke  (I  meane  such  as  I  purpose  to 
read  but  once)  the  time  I  made  an  end  to  read  it,l 
and  to  set  downe  what  censure  or  judgement  I  gave 
of  it ;  that  so,  it  may  at  least,  at  another  time  re-^ 
present  unto  my  mind,  the  aire  and  generall  Idea, 
I  had  conceived  of  the  Author  in  reading  him*     I 
mhU  here   set  downe   the   Copie  of  some   of  minej 
annotations,  and  especially  what  I  noted  upon  my' 
Guicdardi?te  about    ten    yeares    since;  (For    what 
language   soever    my   bookes    speake    unto    me,    I 
speake  unto  them  in  mine  owne.)     He  is  a  diligent* 
Historiographer,  and  from  whom  in  my  conceit,  a 
man  may  as  exactly  learne  the  truth  of  such  affaires . 
as  passed  in  his  time,  as  of  any  other  writer  what- 1 
soever:  and  the  rather  because   himselfe  hath  beentl 
an  Actor  of  most  part  of  them,  and  in  verie  honour- 
able place.     There   is   no  signe  or  apparance,  that 
ever   he   disguised   or   coloured   any   matter,   either 
through  hatred,  malice,  favour,  or  vanitie:  whereof- 
the  free  and  impartiall  judgements  he  giveth  of  great 
men,  and  namely  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
advanced  or  imployed  in  his  important  charges,  as 
of  Pope  Clement   the  seaventh,   beareth  undoubted 
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tiiiianic.     Conecmirig  the  parts  wherewith  lie  most  CHAFTBf 

about  to  prevaile  which  are  his  digressioiis  and         ^ 

many  of  them  are   verie  excellent,  and  Of 

with    faire    ornaments,   but   he   hath  too 

pleaaed   himselfe   in   them :  for«  endevcmring 

[to  omit  nothing  Uiat  mifi^ht  be  spoken,  having  so 

\fuB  and   large   a    subject,  and  almost   inHnite,   he 

FOir«tb  aomewhat  Inn^iishifig,  and  gtveth  a  inst  of 

kind  of  scholasticali  tediou)»  babling.     Moreovert 

I   have  noted   this,  that   of  so  severall  axid  divers 

kOt  auooeflsea,  and  eflectsf  he  judxetli  of;  of  mi 

ly  and  varbble  motives,  alterations,  and  counsels* 

t  bt  relatetlu  lie  never   referreth  any  one  unto 

tertue,    reliifion.    or    conscience :    hh    if    they   were 

all  ext^'  —  r-^  ■-'  -.wf  banished  the  world:  and  of  all 

i«ctkffi/^  IS  soever  in  apparance   they  be 

I  of  %  lie   doth  ever  impute   the  cause  of 

tfcei^i,  i^  :njitie  v'"'-'^     and  blame-worthie  oecaasoOt 

to  tome  comL  and  profit     It  is  impoasihle 

|*to  imagine^  that  amongst  so  iuHnite  a  number  of 

whereof   he  judigetht   mme  one  have  not 

produced  and   compiMed  by   way  of  reason. 

^lo  corruption  could  ever  poaseaae  men  so  univer 

f,  but  that  some  one  must  6f  ne«*s$ity  escape 

contagion;  which  makc!^  me  to  feare,  he  hath 

tome  distaste  or  blame  in  his  passion,  and  it 

haplv   fortuned^   that   he   hath  judged   or  es- 

od   of  otiiers   according   to   hiniselfe.      In   mv 

de  Comitmi,  then  is  this:  In  him  you  shall 

a    pleasing-sweet,  and    gently *gl id  ing    speech^ 

with  a  pitrely-sinoere  atmplicitie.  Ids  nana- 

ire  and  unaffected,  and  wherein  the  Authours 

I* good  meanitiif  doth    evidently  appeare, 

of   aU    manner    of   vanitie    or    oatentation 

cing   of    bimadfet    and    free    from    aU    affec 

oe  emrie  speaking   of   others:   his  diieoiirMs 

pcniwaaiaiBu   aceomfnnied   more   with   a  w^- 
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CHAPTER  meaning  zeale,  and  meere  veritie,  than  with  any 
^         laboured  and  exquisit   sufficiencie,  and  all-through, 

OfBookes  with  gravitie  and  authoritie,  representing  a  man 
well-borne,  and  brought  up  in  high  negotiations. 
Upon  the  memories  and  ivistorie  of  Monsieur  du 
Bellay :  It  is  ever  a  well-pleasing  tiling,  to  see 
matters  writen  by  those,  that  have  assaid  how,  and 
in  what  manner  they  ought  to  be  directed  and 
managed :  yet  can  it  not  be  denied*  but  that  in 
both  these  Lords,  there  will  manifestly  appeare  a 
great  declination  from  a  free  libertie  of  writing, 
whicli  clearely  shineth  in  ancient  writers  of  their 
kind :  as  in  the  Lord  of  JonviUe,  familiar  unto  Saint 
Lewis t  Egifiard^  Chancellor  unto  Cimrlemaine ;  and 
of  more  fresh  memorie  in  PhUip  dc  Commes.  This 
is  rather  a  declamation  or  pleading  for  king  Frauds 
against  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  than  an 
Historic.  1  will  not  beleeve,  they  have  altered  or 
changed  any  thing  concerning  the  generalitie  of 
matters,  but  rather  to  wrest  and  turne  the  judge- 
ment of  the  events,  many  times  against  reason,  to 
our  advantage,  and   to  omit  whatsoever  they  sup- 

f)osed,  to  be  doubtfull  or  ticklish  in  their  masters 
ife :  they  have  made  profession  of  it :  witnesse  the 
recoylings  of  the  Lords  of  Momoranct/  and  liyron, 
which  therein  are  forgotten ;  and  which  is  more, 
you  shall  not  so  much  as  find  the  name  of  the 
Ladie  of  Estampes  mentioned  at  all.  A  man  may 
sometimes  colour,  and  haply  hide  secret  actions* 
but  absolutely  to  conceal  that  which  all  the  world 
knoweth,  and  especially  such  things  as  have  drawne- 
on  pubUke  effects,  and  of  such  consequence,  it  is 
an  inexcusable  defect,  or  as  I  may  say  unpardon- 
able ovei^sight  To  conclude,  whosoever  desireth  to 
have  perfect  information  and  knowledge  of  King 
Fran4*is  the  first,  and  of  the  things  hapned  in  his 
time,  let  him  addresse  himselfe  elsewhere,  if  he  wiU 
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Aoy  credit  luitu  iiie.     The  pn>(it  lie  may  reap  CRAFTBR 
^  is  b^  the  particular  [deduction]  of  the  battels        J^ 
and  expbitdi  of  warit^  wlicrein  Uicsc  Cietitlcnicii  were  OC] 
pRsent;  some  privie  confereucesi*  speeches,  or  secret 
aelioos  of  some  Princ-*    *^!t  then  lived,  and  the 
anctices  maiia^red,  or  ation^  directed  by  the 

l«ord   of  I^n^t'ftfi,   in    whom    doubtlcsse  are   verie 
ly  things,  welUwortliie  to  be  knowne*  and  diverse 
not  vulgare* 


TH^  EI^VENTH   CHAPTER 
OfCmtitie 

\E  thinbi  vertue  h  another  manner  of 

thmg.  and  nmeh  mote  noble  than  tlie 

inclination  unto  goodnesse,  which  in 

UA  are ingendcred.    Mindes  well  borni^.-' 

and  directed  by  themselve    '*  "  w  one 

same  path,  and  in  their  a'  lenre* 

tent  tiie  same  vmgf%  that  the  vertuous  doc,     liut 

rcrtne  importeth,  and  sioundeth  somewhat  1  wot  not 

wbit  greater  and   more  active^  than  by  an  happy 

iplexkm,  gently  and  peaceably*  to  suiTer  it  setfe 

led  or  drawt  follow  reason*     He   Uiat 

a  naturaU  <r%  and  ^penutne  mildne'^be^ 

neglect  or  contemne  injuries  received,  should 

lioubt  perfcimie  a  rare  action,  and  worthy  com- 

adaUon :  But  be  who  being  toucht  and  sdung  to 

|tlic  cnticke.   with   any   wrong   or   offi^ce   received, 

ihoiila  amie  himstr         ^  reason  against  this  furi- 

*tiliiid  desire  oi  . .      i^^,  and  in  the  end  after  a 

cc^flict,  yeeld  him^rlfe  master  over*it,  should 

doc  mucli   more*     The  first  should  doe 

the  other  vertuously:  the  one  aetioq   might 

[be  tenned   goodnesse,   the  other  vertue*     For,   // 
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CHAPTER  seemcth,  that  the  ve?ie  name  of  vertue  presripposet 
^'         difficulties  and  infej^reth  resistance,  and  cannot  ua 

Ofcrueitie  ea^crcise  it  selfe  idthont  an  enemie.  It  is  peradvei 
ture  the  reason  why  we  call  God  good,  niightid 
iiberall,  and  just,  but  we  terme  him  not  vertuoui 
His  workes  are  all  volutitarie,  unforced,  and  withoil 
compulsion*  Of  Philosophers,  not  onely  Stoiela 
but  also  Epieurians  (which  endearing  I  borrow  q 
the  common-received  opinion,  which  is  false  what 
soever  the  nimble  saying  or  wittie  quipping  c 
Arcesilaus  implieth,  who  answered  the  man  tha 
upbraided  him,  how  divers  men  went  from  hj 
schoole  to  the  Epicurian,  but  none  came  froi 
thence  to  him :  I  easily  beleeve-it  (said  he)  fc* 
Of  cocks  are  many  capons  made,  but  no  man  coui 
ever  yet  make  a  cocke  of  a  capon.  For  truly,  i 
constancie,  and  rigor  of  opinions,  and  strictnesse  C 
precepts,  the  Epicurian  Sect  doth  in  no  sort  yeel 
to  the  Stoicke.  And  a  Stoike  acknowledging 
better  faith,  than  those  disputers,  who  to  contem 
with  Epicurus,  and  make  sport  Math  him,  mab 
him  to  infer  and  say  what  he  never  meant,  wnrestin 
and  wyre-drawirig  his  words  to  a  contrarie  sense 
arguing  and  silogizing  by  the  Grammarians  privilege 
another  meaning,  by  the  manner  of  his  speech,  aw 
another  opinion,  than  that  they  know  he  had,  eithe 
in  his  niinde,  or  manners,  saith,  that  he  left  to  h 
an  Epicurian,  for  this  one  consideration  among! 
others,  that  he  findeth  their  pitch  to  be  over-hig 
and  inaccessible:  Et  ii  qui  (piXi'fdomi  vocantur^  mm 
<f>i\dKaXoi  et  (piKoSUaiot  omncsipie  virtutes  et  colunt  i 
retinent  (Sex.  Epist.  xiii.).  And  those  that  at 
called  lovers  of  pleasure^  are  lovers  of  honestie  an 
Justice,  and  doe  both  reverence  and  retaine  all  son 
ofveriue.  Of  Stoicke  and  Epicurian  Philosopher) 
I  say,  there  are  divers,  who  have  judged,  that  i 
was  not  sufficient  to  have  the  minde  well  plmce 
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ivell  ordered,  and  weil  disposed  unto  vertue ;  it  was  CHAPnoi 
not  enoiu|fa  to  have  our  resoluticms  and  discourse       ". 
beyond  aU  the  afiVonts  and  cheeks  of  fortune;  but  on 
that  moreover,  it  was  verie  requisite,  to  seeke  for 
occasions,  wherebjr  a  man  mi^t  come  to  the  triall 
of  it:  They  will  dili^^tly  quest  and  seek  out  for 
paine,  smart,  necessitie,  want,  and  contempt,  that 
«o  they  may  combat  than,  and  keep  their  nunde  in 
breath :  Multum  tibi  ai(ficU  virtus  utcesritct.     Vertue 
provoked  addes  much  to  it  adfe.    It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Epaminofulas  (who  was  of  a  third  sect) 
by  a  verie  lawfuU  way  refiiseth  some  riches,  fortune 
had  put  into  his  hands,  to  the  end  (as  he  saith)  he 
mi^t  have  cause  to  strive  and  resist  povertie,  in 
which  want  and  extremitie  he  ever  continued  after. 

Socrates  did  in  my  minde  more  undantedly  oiure 
himtdfe  to  this  humor,  maintaining  for  his  exercise 
the  peevish  frowardnesse  of  his  wife,  than  which 
no  esiqr  CMn  be  more  vex*full,  and  is  a  c^mtinuaU 
figfatmg  at  the  sharpe.  Metellus  of  all  the  Romaae 
SenatoTi  (he  onely  ha\4ng  undertaken  with  the  power 
of  vertue,  to  endure  the  violence  of  Saturninus  7>i- 
•'Hne  of  the  people  in  Home,  who  hy  maine  force  went 
aYx>ut  to  have  a  most  unjust  law  passe  in  favor  of  the 
l*ommunaltie :  by  which  op{)osition,  having  incurred 
all  the  capital  paincs,  that  Saturninus  had  imposed 
iio  ^uch  as  shnn!  1  refuse  it)  intertained  those  that  led 
him  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  such  speeches: 
lliat  to  diK*  rrill  xi'nn  u  thiiiff  vrrie  c<Lvt\  and  too 
drmijuetff  Imisv  :  and  to  doe  recti  icherc  xcajf  no  danffcr^ 
vrir  a  common  thin;; ;  Init  to  doc  iccIL  xdtcrc  xaut  both 
;<rHl  and  oppositions  xctut  the  peculiar  office  of  a  man 
*f  xHrrtne.  These  words  of  Mctcllu.s  doe  clearely  re- 
present unto  us«  what  I  would  have  vcriiied:  which 
-s.  that  vertue  rejecteth  facilitie  tn  he  her  companion: 
And  that  an  easefull,  pleasant,  and  declining  way.  by 
which  tiic  regular  steps  of  a  good  inclination  of  nature, 
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are  directed,   is   not  the  way  of  true  vertue.     She 
requireth   a   craggie,  rough,  and  thornie  way ;  She 
would  either  have  strange  difficulties  to  \\Testle  with- 
all  (as  tfiat  of  Metelhis)  by  whose  meanes  fortune  her 
selfe  is  pleased  to  breake  the  roughnesseof  his  course; 
or  inward  eiicombrances,  as  the  disordinate  appetites 
and  iniperfectioiis  of  our  condition  bring  unto  her. 
Hitherto  I  have  come  at  good  ease :  but  at  the  end 
of  this  discourse,  one  thing  coniiiieth  into  my  niiride, 
which  is,  that  the  soule  of  Socrates,  which  is  [abso- 
lutely] the  perfectest  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge* 
would,  according  to  my  accompt,  prove  a  soule  de- 
serving but  little  commendation :  For,  I  can  perceive 
no  manner  of  violence  or   vicious   concupisence   in 
him  :  1  can  imagine  no  manner  of  difficultie  or  com* 
pulsion  in  the  whole  course  of  his  vertue.     1  kna^ 
his  reason  so  powerfully  and  so  absolute  mistresse  over 
him,  that  she  can  never  give  him  way  to  any  viciotl^ 
desire,  and  will  not  suffer  it  so  much  as  to  bi-eed  ii* 
him*     To  a  vertue  so  exquisit,  and  so  high-raised  0^ 
his  is*  I  can  perswade  nothing.     Me  thinkes  I  see 
march  with  a   victorious   and   triumphant   pace,  il 
pompe,  and  at  ease,  without  let  or  disturbance, 
vertue  cannot  shine  but  by  resisting  contrarie  apj 
tites,  shall  we  then  say,  it  cannot  passe  without  ihi 
assistance  of  vice,  and  oweth  him  this,  that  by  hi 
meanes  it  attainetli  to  honour  and  credit  ?     Wha^ 
should  also  betide  of  that  glorious  and  generous  Epi— 
curian  voluptuousnesse,  that  makes  accompt,  effer 
nately  to  pamper  vertue  in  her  lap,  atid  thei-e  wantonlj 
to  entertaine  it,  allowing  it  for  her  recreation,  shame 
reproch,  agues,  povertie,  death,  and  tortures  ?     If  t 

gresuppose,  that  perfect  vertue  is  knowne  by  com- 
ating  sorrow,  and  patiently  under-going  paine,  by 
tolerating  the  fits  and  agonies  of  the  gout,  without 
stirring  out  of  his  place ;  if  for  a  necessarie  object, 
I  appoint  her  sharpnesse  and  difficultie;  what  shall 
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_^  —  .hat  vertue,  which  hath  attained  so  high  chapte 

d^rce«  as  it  doth  not  onely  despise  all  manner  of  ^ 
ioe«  but  rather  rt'joyceth  at-tt,  and  when  a  strong  01 
i^of  tbe  ctillikc  ^aU  ansaile-it*  to  cause  it  .selfc  to  l^ 
I;  M&  that  is  which  the  Epicurians  have  estab^ 
and  whereof  divcm  amongst  them  have  by 
actions  left  most  eerlaine  prmifes  unto  us  I  A% 
otbeni  have,  whom  in  effect  I  finde  to  have 
the  verie  rules  of  their  disci  jiUne:  witnesse 
Cafo  the  yon^r;  when  I  see  him  die,  tearing  and 
wmgfififf  his  entrails;  I  cannot  simply  content  my 
^Ifr  to  belecve*  that  at  tliat  time,  he  Imd  hin  senile 
wholy  exempted  from  all  trouble,  or  free  from  vexa* 
Ham :  I  cannot  imagine^  lie  did  onely  maintaine  him- 
sdfe  i  "  iimreh  or  course,  which  the  rules  of  the 
Stoikc  ^. :  iiad  ordained  unto  htni,  setled,  without 
mtne  alteration  or  motion^  and  impassthilitie.  There 
w»  in  my  conceit^  in  this  mans  vertue  o%^ermuch 
ebeefeltilnes$e»  and  youthfulneHse  to  stay  there,  I 
foily  beleeve,  he  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure  and  lienimalitie 
in  to  noble  an  action^  ami  that  therein  he  more  pleased 
'b,  than  in  any  other»  he  ever  performed  in  his 
Sir  (Unit  t  v$in,  ui  caumm  manendi  ttactum  $e 
iTrt  (Cic.  Tust,  (^w,  i.K     So  departed  he  Mm 

?^€ . .  'r-*,  he  rcfoifced  tti  /tat't  found  an  ocrnsian  of  deaths 
doe  90  ctin.<itajitly  beleeve-iU  that  I  make  a  doubt, 
he  would  have  had  the  occaision  of  so  noble 
exploit  taken  from  hiiii.     And  if  the  goodnesse 
induced  liini  to  embrace  imblike  comnioditi^ 
than  ht^  ow  iu\  did  not  bridle  me,  I  should  easily 
this  upiniun,  tliat  he  tliauglit  h!--  ■-'Ifc  greatly 
dinff  until  fortune,  to  bav^  put  tuc  unto 

\  trtall,  and  to  have  f  :  ttmt  robber,  to 

»i  LMrr  ancien^  i,i, .-+ j^  ^f  |^,^  ^  uMiitrie  under  foot, 
which  action  ik^  I  read  n  ktnde  of  unspaik- 

joy  in  bin  muide,  and  a  motion  of  extraordmaiie 
joyned   to  a  manlike  voluptuousiease.  at 
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which  time  it  beheld  the  worthmesse,  and  considered 
the  generositie  and  haughtinesse  of  his  enterprise, 

DcUbcrcda  morteJtrodKtr. 

— Hon.  i.  Od,  xxxvii.  29*     Cleopatra. 

Then  most  in  fiercencssc  did  he  passe 

When  he  of  death  resolved  was. 

not  uiged  or  set-on  by  any  hope  of  glorie,  as  Uie 
popuhir  and  effeminate  judgements  have  judged :  For, 
that  consideration  is  over  base,  to  touch  so  generous, 
so  hauglitie,  and  so  constant  a  heart;  but  for  the 
beautie  of  the  thing  it  selfe  in  it  selfe,  wliich  he,  who 
managed  all  the  springs,  and  directed  all  the  wards 
thereof,  saw  much  more  clearer,  and  in  it*s  perfec- 
tion, than  we  can  doe.  Philosophie  hath  done  nie  a 
pleasure  to  judge,  that  so  honorable  an  action,  had 
been  undecently  placed  in  any  other  life,  than  in 
Cntoes,  and  that  onely  unto  his  it  appertained  to 
m$kt  such  an  end.  Therefore  did  he  with  reason 
perswade  both  his  sonne,  and  the  Senators  that 
iMK*onipanied  him,  to  provide  otherwise  for  them- 
selves, Caioni  quum  incrcdibilem  natura  trihuisHet 
gmvitatem,  earn  que  ipse  per  pet  im  const  antia  7^obora* 
visset^  semper  que  in  proposito  consilio  peTimiTimset : 
moiicndum  potkis  qiiam  tyi^mmi  iniltus  a^piciendus 
fftr/.  Whereas  naturae  had  ajfoorded  Cato  an  in- 
credibk  g-ravitie,  and  he  had  strengikned  it  by  con- 
tin^mll  constancies  and  eim^  had  stood  Jirme  in  his 
purposed  desm^iies,  rather  to  die  than  behold  the 
2*yra7tts  face.  Each  death  should  be  such  as  the  life 
bath  been.  By  dying  we  become  no  other  than  we 
were.  I  ever  intei^ret  a  rnans  death  by  liis  life. 
And  if  a  man  shall  teil  me  of  any  one  \mdanted  in 
apparance,  joyned  unto  a  weake  life ;  I  imagine  it  to 
proceed  of  some  weake  cause,  and  sutable  to  his  life. 
The  ease  therefore  of  his  death,  and  the  facilitie 
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had  acquired  by  the  vigor  of  his  niinde,  shall  we  say,  CHAPTER 
it  ought  to  abate   something  of    the  lustre  of  his       ^ 
vcrtue?     And  which  of  those,  that  have  their  spirits  OfCnieitie 
touched,  be  it  never  so  little,  with  the  true  tincture 
of  Philosophie,   can   content    himselfe    to   imagine 
Socrates^  onely,  free  from  feare  and  passion,  in  the 
accident  of  his  imprisomuent,  of  liis  fetters,  and  of 
his  condemnation  ?    And  who  doth  not  perceive  in 
him,  not  onely  constancie  and  resolution  (which  were 
ever  his  ordinarie  qualities)  but  also  a  kinde  of  I  wot 
not  what  new  contentment,  and  carelesse  rejoycing 
in  his  hLst  behaviour,  and  discourses  t     By  the  start- 
ling at  the  pleasure,  whicli  he  feeleth  in  clawing  of 
hiii  legges,  after  his  fetters  were  taken-off ;  doth  he 
not  manifestly  deehire  an  e(]iiall  glee  and  joy  in  his 
soule,  for  being  rid  of  his  former  incommodities,  and 
entring  into  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come  ?    Cato 
slmll  pardon  me  (if  he  please)  his  death  is  more  tragi- 
tuU,  and  further  extended,  whereas   this   in  a   cer- 
taine  manner  is  more  faire  and  glorious.     Aridippus 
answered  those,   that   bewailed  tlie   same;    w^hen  1 
die,  I  pray  the  Gods  send  me  such  a  death.    A  man 
shall  plainly  perceive  in  the  niinds  of  these  two  men, 
«ad  of  such  as  imitate  them  (for  I  make  a  question 
whether  ever  they  could  be  matched)  so  perfect  an 
habitude  unto  vertue,  that  it  was  even  converted  into 
their  complexion.     It  is  no  longer  a  painfull  vertue, 
nor  fay  the  ordinances  of  reason,  for  tlie  maintaining 
tif  which,  their  minde  must  be  strengthned :  It  is  the 
verie  essence  of  their  soule;  it  is  her  naturall  and 
ordmarie  habit*     They  have  made  it  such,  by  a  long 
exercise  and   observing   the   rules   and   precepts   of 
Hlilosophie,  having  lighted  upon   a   faii-e   and  rich 
ire.     Those  vicious  passions*  w  hich  breed  in  us, 
finde  no  entrance  in  them.    The  vigor  and  constancie 
of  their  soules,  doth  suppresse   and   extinguish   all 
manner  of  concupiscences,  so  soone  as  they  but  begin 
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Now  that  it  be  not  more  glorious,  by  an 
undaunted  and  divine  resolution,  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  temptations,  and  for  a  man  to  frame  himselfe  to 
vertue,  so  that  the  verie  seeds  of  vice  be  cleane  rooted 
out;  than  by  mayne  force  to  hinder  their  progresse; 
and  having  suffred  himselfe  to  be  surprised  by  the 
first  assaults  of  passions,  to  arme  and  bandie  himselfe, 
to  stay  their  course  and  to  suppresse  them :  And  that 
this  second  effect  be  not  also  much  fairer,  than  to  he 
simply  stored  with  a  facile  and  gentle  nature,  and  of    ■ 
it  selfe  distasted  and  in  dislike  with  hcentiousnessc  ■ 
and  vice,  I  am  perswaded  there  is  no  doubt     Fox*^ 
this  third  and  last  manner,  seemeth  in  some  sort,  to 
make  a  man  innocent,  but  not  vertuous,  free  troti^ 
doing  ill,  but  not  sufficiently  apt  to  doe  well.     Seeing 
this   condition    is   so   neere   unto   imperfection    a!:^^ 
weaknesse,  that  I  know  not  well  how  to  cleare  thg^JB 
confines  and  distinctions.     The  verie  names  of  Gooc^^ 
nesse  and  innocentie,  are  for   this  respect  in  soir^^ 
sort  names  of  contempt.    I  see  tliat  many  vertues,  ^1 
chastitie,  sobrietie,  iind  temperance,  may  come  unt  ^ 
us   by   meanes   of  corporal!  defects  and  imbeciliti^=^' 
Constancie  in  dangers   (if  it   may  be  termed    coii^^ 
stancie)  contempt  of  death,  patiencie  in  misfortunes 
may  happen,  and  are  often  seen  in  men,  for  want  oi 
Good  judgement  in  such  accidents,  and  that  they  ar 
not  apprehended  for  such  as  they  are  indeed,     Lacki 
of  apprefwnsion  and  Mupiditie,  doe  sometimes  counter^ 
feit  vertuoux  effects.     As  I  have  often  seen  come  tc^ 
passe,  that  some  men  are  commended,  for  things  thej^ 
rather  deserve  to  be  blamed.      An  Italian  gentlemaii^ 
did  once  hold  this  position  in  my  presence,  to  the 
prejudice  and  disadvantage  of  his  nation ;  That  the 
subtil  tie  of  the   Italians,  and  the  vivacitie  of  their 
conceptions   was   so   great,  that  they  foresaw  such 
^  dangers  and  accidents  as  might  betide  them  so  far^-off»j 

/  that  it  was  not  to  be  deemed  strange^  if  in  times  of 
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wmire,  they  were  often  seeiic  to  provide  for  their  chapter 
^^  "'     yea,  before  they  had  perceived  the  danger:       J^ 

it  we  and  the  Sponianls,  who  were  not  so  wane  Of  CtniHie 
and  ^TibtilL  went  further;  atici  that  before  we  could 
he  V  I  with  any  pcrilK  we  mij<5t  be  induced  to 

11  WiLU  otir  eyes,  and  feel  it  with  our  ^       *     md 
even  then  we  had  no  more  liold ;  Bij  ihe 

Gentianen  and  Switxers*  more  shallow  and  leaden- 
haded,  had  scarce  the  sense  and  wit  to  re-advbie 
thenKehres,  at  what  time  they  were  even  over- 
'  il  with  miserie*  and  the  axe  readie  to  fall  on 

adai-  Itwa*i  I  '  Mlure  but  in  jest,  that  he 
:^j^.c-it»  yet  is  it  nuni  \,  ,  that  in  the  art  of  warre- 
lew  trained  Souldiers*  and  such  hs  are  but 
in  the  trade,  doe  often  headlong,  and  hand 
of>cr  head  cart  themselves  into  dangers,  wnth  more 
iocoiiiideration,  than  afterward  when  the>'  have  scene 
'  endured  the  first  shock e,  and  arc  better  trained 
tlie  sehooie  of  periR 

— Amtd  ipumu^  ^umMm  mam  gtorim  m  mrmu. 
El  prmdmirt  dtna  primo  tmUumm€  pt^mL 

Not  i|;i)ur»nty  how  niaeK  in  Artnrt  new  pfilsc. 
And  ftwrrtcit  tkcmoiir^  in  iirtt  ron^i<!i  wrjglirf. 

here  the  reii^ini  why  vvjiin  we  judge  of  a 
action,  we  must  tir^t  consider  many  cir- 
and  Uirouglily  observe  tlie  man,  that 
I  produced  the  hame  before  we  name  and  censure 
But  to  ipeakc  a  word  of  my  selfe :  1  have  some- 
%  noted  my  friends  tn  tenne  that  wisdome  in  me, 
was  tnjt  niccre  fortune;  and  to  deeme  that 
Iranta^  of  courage  and  patience,  that  was  advan- 
tage of  judgenient  and  opinion :  and  to  attribute  one 
liue  for  another  unto  me,  sometimes  to  ^  St, 

and  now  and  then  to  my  losse.     A%  for  >  t»  I 

mm  so  far  from  attaining  unto  that  chiefe  and  most 
fuiuLl  degree  of  excellencies  where  a  habitude  is 
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CHAPTER  made  of  vertue,  that  even  of  the  second,  I  have  made 
no  great  triall.  1  liave  not  greatly  strived  to  bridle 
the  desires,  wherewith  I  have  fovmd  my  selfe  urged 
and  pressed.  My  vertue,  is  a  vertne,  or  to  say  better 
innocencie,  accident  all  and  casuall.  Had  I  been 
borne  with  a  lesse  regular  complexion,  I  imagine 
my  state  had  been  verie  pittifull,  and  it  would  have 
gon  hard  with  me :  for,  I  could  never  perceive  any 
great  constancie  in  my  soule,  to  resist  and  undergoe 
passions,  had  they  been  any  thing  violent.  I  cannot 
foster  quarels,  or  endure  co[n]tentions  in  my  house. 
So  am  I  not  greatly  beholding  unto  my  selfe,  in  that 
I  am  exempted  from  many  vices  : 

— *i  vitiut  mcdiocrihus^  et  mea  paucis 
Mcndosa  est  naittrn,  aliotjuj  recta  velut  si 
Egregio  itufpersos  reprehendas  corpore  namm. 

— HoR.  i.  StiL  vi.  Q^. 

If  in  a  few  more  fault's  my  nature  faUej 
Right  otherwise  :  as  if  that  you  would  raile 
Oa  pre t tie  moles  well  pkced, 
On  bodie  seeraely  graced. 

I  am  more  endebted  to  my  fortune,  than  to  my 
reason  for  it :  Shee  hath  made  me  to  be  borne  of  a 
race  famous  for  integritie  and  honestie,  and  of  a  verie 
good  father.  I  wot  not  well  whether  any  part  of 
his  humours  have  descended  into  me,  or  whether 
the  doraestike  examples,  and  good  institution  of  my 
infancie  have  insensibly  set  their  helping  hand  unto 
it ;  or  whether  I  ivere  otherwise  so  borne  : 

Sen  Libra,  sen  me  Scorpius  a^picii 

FormidohsitXt  parx  vioktifior 
Nntalln  horw^  seit  ti/ranmat 
Hesperue  Capricornm  undo;, — Hon,  ii.  Od.  xviL  17. 

Wliether  the  chiefe  pwrt  of  my  birth-hourc  were 
Ascendent  Libra ^  or  Scorpius  full  of  feare. 
Or  in  tny  Horoscope  were  Capricurnt, 
Whose  tyraiuiie  ueere  westeme  Seas  is  borne. 
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But  so  it  is^  that  naturally  of  my  selfc^  I  abhorre  chapter 


FT 


I 


I 


and  detest  all  maimer  of  vices.    The  nriswer  of  A  nth 
tkgma  to  ooct  that  demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  Of 
beat  thin^  to  be  learned :  To  titilmmc  nilh  sccmetl 
to  be  fixed  on  this  image,  or  to  have  an  ay  me  at  this. 

1  abliorr-*  ♦'  -  -i  (I  say)  wth  so  natundKand  soh 'A 

opiji  .it  the  verj'  same  instinct  and  j 

^  which  I  suckt  from  my  nurie,  I  have  so  kept, 
occaaions  could  ever  make  me  alter  the  same : 
^  ^   miDC  owne  discourses,  which  because  they 

iimve  been  !iomewhat  lavish  in  noting  or  taxing  some^ 
tkmg  of  the  common  cour^,  could  easily  induce  me 
to^some  actions,  which  this  my  natural  tnchi)atiou 
aaAces  me  to  hate.  I  will  tell  you  a  wonder,  I  will 
tefl  it  you  indeed:  I  thereby  (hid  in  majiy  UHnga» 
aorr  stay  and  order  in  my  manners,  than  in  my 
^mnioD:  and  my  concupl^ence  Icsise  debauched, 
tnii  my  reawn,      ./     "  'iblished    certaine 

so  Udd,  in  iptuousmsse  and 


XI 


tielio*  that  he  made  all  l^hilosophie  to  mutinie  against 
Mm.      I*  '  '       fiinrmers,  IMonymiM  the 


might 


with  three  faire  yoong 

ehuse    the    fairest;    he 

1  all  thrc^,  and  that 

rNomuch  ns  he  had 

But  they  being 

he  sent  them   backe 

Hin  icrvajit  one  day 


trnmt, 

^^%nchcs,   that    he 
answered  he  would 
Font  had  verie   ill  >\ 
prdcrred  one  above  her  fell 
InH^ght    ^     '  \  owne  facHisc, 
ifaiiie,  ^  t  tasting  them. 

rann  inj(  Store  of  money  after  him,  and  being  so  over- 
Wfth  the  weight  of  it,  tlmt  he  comphuned, 
commanded  him,  to  east  so  much  therof 
troubled  him.     And  Epimrus^  whoise  posi- 
mrf         '"   '         ■-  '    ^  '  *  ,,  '  •  ' 

iUi  .  ..       .,,    ...   ..         .,,     .. 

friend  of  hi^.  that  he  lived  but  with  I 
I  and  water,  and  entreated  him  to  j»end  imu  a 
of  chei^se,  again'tt  the  time  he  was  to  make  a 
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CHAPTER  solemne  feast.     May  it  be  true,  that  to  be  perfectlj 
_^        good,  we  must  be  so  by  an  hidden,  naturall,  and  uni- 

OfCnieltie  versall  proprietie,  without  law,  reason,  and  example?] 
The  disorders  and  excesses,  wherein  I  have  found  my 
seLfe  engaged,  are  not  (God  be  thanked)  of  the  worst 
I  have  rejected  and  coTidenmed  them  in  my  selfe, 
:r:^Uiecording  to  their  worth;  for,  my  judgement  was 
never  found  to  be  infected  by  them.  And  on  the 
other  side,  I  accuse  them  more  rigorously  in  my  selfe, 
than  in  another,  IJut  that  is  all :  as  for  the  rest,  I 
I  applie  but  little  resistance  unto  them,  and  suffer  my 
selfe  over-easily  to  encline  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Ballance,  except  it  be  to  order  and  empeach  them 
from  being  commix t  with  others,  which  (if  a  man 
take  not  good  heed  unto  himselfe)  for  the  most  part 
entertaine  and  enterehaine  themselves  the  one  with 
the  other.  As  for  mine,  I  have  as  much  as  it  hath 
laine  in  my  power,  abridged  them,  and  kept  them  as 
single,  and  as  alone  as  I  could  : 

— nee  vUra 
Errorem  foveo. — Juy.  Sat,  viif.  l64. 

Nor  doe  I  cherish  any  more. 
The  error  which  I  bred  befure. 

For,  as  touching  the  Stoikes  opinion,  who  say^l 
that  when  the  wise  man  worketh,  he  worketh  with! 
all  his  vertues  together ;  howbeit,  according  to  thej 
nature  of  the  action,  there  be  one  more  apparanti 
than  other  (to  which  purpose  the  similitude  of  mans 
bodie  might,  in  some  sort,  serve  their  turne ;  for,  thefl 
action  of  choler  cannot  exercise  it  selfe,  except  all  thefl 
humours  set-to  their  helping-hand,  although  choler 
be  prfedominant)  if  thence  they  will  draw  alike  eon- 
sequence,  that  when  the  offender  trespasseth,  he  doth 
it  with  all  the  vices  together.  I  doe  not  so  easily 
beleeve  them,  or  else  I  understand  them  not ;  for,  ir 
effect,  I  feel  the  contrarie.  They  are  sharpe-wittic 
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iLod  without  substance,  about  which  Philo-  Ctti 

'*      '"       *   :  '    it  sclfc     Some  vice*  I  shun;        i^ 

V  as  luudi  us  any  Saint  can  OfCratHie 

Ihe  Peripatctikcs  doe  ali^  disavow  this  con- 

and  luble    knitting  together.      And 

Irutoilc  is  oi    ^       -it,  Tfuii  a  tvise  and  Just  man  map 

ir  both  intemperate  aful  inamtinent.    Scirateg  a%  awed 

kheni»  wlio  in  his  Pliisiopnomie  perceived  same 

unto  vice^  tlial  indci^d  it  was  his  natiirail 

in,  but  that  by  diiiciplme  he  had  ccjrrected 

DCs    And  the  fanuliar  friends  of  the  Fitilo?^)pher 

were  wont  to  say,  thai   being  borne  subject 

lib  wine  and  women,  he  had,  by  situdie,  brou|fht 

elfe  to  abitaine  from  both.     On  the  otherside, 

good  I  have,  I  have  it  by  the  lut  of  my  birtli : 

have  it  neither  by  law  nor  prescription,  nor  by  any 

Tlie  innocencie  ttiat  is  in   me,  is  a 

imiple*pUme  innocencie,  witiiout  vii/or  or 

art.     Amongrt  ail  other  neesi.  tliere  is  none  I  hate 

more,  than  erne!*  *     '  "  jre  and  judgement, 

as  the  cxtremebl  i :.      _  li:  it  i^  with  sucli  aa 

and  faint  -  hart  ednc^»3»e.  that  if  I  a^ee  but  ft  | 
oecke  puld  off*  or  a  pigge  stick  t,  I  cannot 
but  ffrieve,  and  i  cannot  w  eU  endure  a  secUe 
jew-bedabkd  hare  to  groane,  when  die  is  seixed  upon 
■^■ftbe  hounde?^:  although  hunting  Ijc  a  violent  *4purt* 
^^^BM  that  are  to  withstand  voluptuousnes&c^  doe 
^Upqgly  u«e  this  argument,  to  shew,  it  is  altof^etber 
^^nnms  and  unreaMi^iiable :  lliat  where  she  is  in  her 
^  pcstest  prime  and  chiefe  strengtiw  slie  doth  so  over* 
fvmy  U.S,  that  reason  can  have  no  access  unto  us,  and 
far  a  further  trial].  alleii{.'  rience  wee  feel  and 

have  of  it    ^'i  'uir  acqu»....»...u  ur  copulation  with 


I  09  mi  Fm0S»  n§ 


conMntf  mrm^^LoctL  iif,  109*. 


the  biidic  doih  ligiit-joje«  Ibr^-lMiow^ 
r  set  liie  wmmm  fteUi  to  tow. 
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Where  they  thinke  pleasure  doth  so  far  transport 
us  beyond  our  selves,  that  our  Discourse,  then  alto* 
gether  overwhelmed,  and  our  reason  wholie  ravished 
in  the  gulfe  of  sensualitie,  cannot  by  any  meanes 
discharge  her  function.  I  know  it  may  be  otherwise : 
And  if  a  man  but  please,  he  may  sometimes,  even 
upon  the  verie  instant,  cast  his  mind  on  other  con- 
ceits. But  she  must  be  strained  to  a  higher  key,  and 
heedfully  pursued :  I  know  a  man  may  gourmandize 
the  earnest  and  thought-confounding  violence  of  that 
pleasure :  for  I  may  mth  some  experience  speake  of 
it ;  and  I  have  not  found  f^enus  to  be  so  imperious  a 
Goddesse,  as  many,  and  moi*e  reformed  than  my  selfe 
witnesse  her  to  be,  I  thinke  it  not  a  wonder,  as  doth 
the  Queene  of  Navarre,  in  one  of  the  Tales  of  her 
Heptameroii  (which  respecting  the  subject  it  treateth- 
of,  is  a  verie  prettie  booke)  nor  doe  I  deeme  it  a 
matter  of  extreame  difficultie,  for  a  man  to  weare-out 
a  whole  night,  in  all  opportunitie  and  libertie,  in  com- 
panie  of  a  faire  Mistresse,  long  time  before  sued-imto, 
and  by  him  desired ;  religiously  keeping  his  word, 
if  he  have  engaged  himselfe,  to  be  contented  with 
simple  kisses  and  plaine  touching,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  example  of  the  sport  in  hunting  would  more 
tit  the  same:  wherein  as  there  is  lesse  pleasure,  so 
there  is  more  distraction  and  surprising,  w  hereby  our 
reason  being  amazed,  looseth  the  leasure  to  prepare 
her  selfe  against  it:  when  as  after  a  long  questing 
and  beating  for  some  game,  the  beast  doth  suddainly 
start,  or  rowze  up  before  us,  and  haply  in  such  a 
place,  where  we  least  expected  the  same.  That 
suddaine  motion,  and  riding,  and  the  earnestnesse 
of  showting,  jubeting  and  hallowing,  still  ringing' 
in  our  earcs,  w^ould  make  it  verie  hard  for  those, 
who  love  that  kind  of  close  or  chamber-hunting* 
at  that  verie  instant,  to  withdraw  their  thoughts 
else-w^here.  And  Poets  make  Diana  victoriously 
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to    triumph   both   over  the  firebrand  and  arrowes  chapte] 
of  Cupid.  ^ 

Qms  mom  maUxrum  qua*  amor  euros  kahet 
l/tfc  imlcr  Mivucitur  Y — HoR.  Kpod.  ii.  37. 

While  this  is  doin/;,  who  cloth  not  forget 

The  wicked  cares  wherewith  Loves  heart  doth  fret  ? 

But  to  rcturne  to  my  former  discourse,  I  have  a 
vcrie  feeling  and  tender  compassion  of  other  mens 
afflictions*  and  should  more  easily  weep  for  companie 
sake,  if  possiblie  for  any  occasion  whatsoever,  I  could 
•^hcd  teares.  There  hi  nothing  sooner  moveth  teares 
in  nic,  than  to  see  others  wccpe,  not  oncly  fainedly, 
JMit  howsoever,  whether  truly  or  forcedly.  I  do  nod^ 
i;reatly  waile  for  the  dead,  but  rather  cnvie  them. 
Yet  doe  I  much  wailc  and  nioanc  the  dying.  The 
C*anibales  and  savage  people  do  not  so  much  offend 
MIC  with  roasting  and  eating  of  dead  bodies,  as  those 
which  torment  and  persecute  the  living.  Let  any — 
man  l>e  exectitctl  by  law,  liow  deservedly  soever,  1 
rannot  endure  to  bthold  the  execution  with  an  un- 
rvkiiting  rye.  Some  one  ^'oing  about  to  witnesse 
v.f  clrnicncif  of  .///////.v  (\f.\fir:  He  was  (saith  he) 
:r:i«  taijle  ami  iniMr  in  iii;ittcrs  of  iwciiLTf.  Having 
*«'riijK-l!o!  'An-  riiMtcs  to  yccM  tb«  msrlvrs  iiiito  him, 
v.hi»  had  bcfoiv  taken  him  prisoner,  and  ])ut  him  to 
raiivMn**,  fiiraNiiiUfh  as  he  had  Ihrtatned  to  have 
•;:-!ii  all  (Turitic(h  he  condcniiK'd  thtin  to  that  kind 
■•:  deatii.  but  it  was  aOcr  he  had  raut-d  tlicin  to  be 
-trani:If<l.  Phihrnnn  his  ^ctTc  i'tif,  who  would  have 
••■  .yN«i!ic<l  him,  had  no  sharper  |)U!iishnRnt  of  him, 
'!.ari  an  ordinarif  dvath.  \\'iti:ont  mentioning  the 
I,.i*'n  AuMH»i\  v.ho  i'lir  a  lesinMioie  '»f  clcinrncic 
It  Ml  to  alk-a^f.  the  onvlv  kilhn:''  cf  thc»sc,  by 
%*!j«ini  a  man  Ijath  l^tcii  ojliiulid,  ii  njay  easily  In: 
^'*i'-N^'(l.  that  \\v  is  tainted  with  vile  aiul  hor;ib!e 
-\.tfiiplcs    of    cruvltie,    such     as     Uomane    T\  rants 
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CHAPTER  brought  into  fashion.  As  for  me,  even  in  matters 
^        of  justice,   JV/iatsoeve?'  is  beyond  a  simple  death,  I 

Of  CriMitie  decmc  it  to  be  meere  cnieltie :  And  especially  amongst 
us,  who  ought  to  have  a  regardfull  respect,  that 
their  soules  should  be  sent  to  heaven,  which  cannot 
be,  having  first  by  intolerable  tortures  agitated,  and 
as  it  were  brought  them  to  dispaire,  A  Souldier, 
not  long  since,  being  a  prisoner,  and  perceiving  from 
a  loft  a  Tower,  where  he  was  kept^  that  store  of 
people  flocked  together  on  a  greene,  and  Carpenters 
were  busie  at  worke  to  erect  a  skaifold,  supposing 
the  same  to  be  for  him,  as  one  desperat,  resolved 
to  kill  himselfe,  and  searching  up  and  downe  for 
some  thing  to  make  himselfe  away,  found  nothing 
but  an  old  rustic  cart-naile,  which  fortune  presented 
him  with ;  he  tooke  it,  and  therewithal],  with  all 
the  strength  lie  had,  strooke  and  wounded  himselfe 
twice  in  the  throat,  but  seeing  it  would  not  rid 
him  of  life,  he  then  thrust  it  into  liis  bellie  up  to  the 
head,  where  he  left  it  fast-sticking.  Shortly  after,  one 
of  his  keepers  comming-in  unto  him,  and  yet  living, 
finding  him  in  that  miserable  plight,  but  weltring  in 
his  goare-blood,  and  readie  to  gaspe  his  last,  told  the 
Magistrates  of  it,  which,  to  prevent  time  before  he 
should  die,  hastned  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
him :  which  when  he  heard,  and  that  lie  was  onely 
condemned  to  have  his  head  cut-ofl',  he  seemed  to 
take  heart  of  grace  againe,  and  to  be  sorie  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  tooke  some  comfortable  drinks, 
which  before  he  had  refused,  greatly  thanking  the 
Judges  for  his  unhoped  gentle  condemnation;  And 
told  them,  that  for  feare  of  a  more  sharply-cruell, 
and  intolerable  death  by  law,  he  had  resolved  to 
prevent-it  by  some  violent  manner  of  death,  having 
by  the  preparations  he  had  seen  the  Carpenters  make, 
and  by  gathering  of  people  together,  conceived  on 
opinion,   tliat  they  would   torture  him   with  some 
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jble  toniteiit,  and  Hecnied  to  be  delivered  frotii  CHAPTBH 

of  iU     W'crc  I  worthie  to        ^ 
.    ,    ,. ,   .„,c  tliese  exmiiplc!*  of  rigor*  Of  Cmtitie 
which   sutienor   powers  goe  about  to  keep  tlie 

Q  people  in  awe,  to  be  onely  exercised  on  the  ~ 

of  ermunaU   malefttctons :   Fur*  to  ShCe  Uieiu 

of  christian  burijiU,  to  sk^  them  haled,  diii- 

boiidfed,   parboylcd.  and    <(uartenxl.    might   haply 

the  common  Jiort  as  much,  us  the  '-ot^-v,  tln^y 

the  living  to  endure:  bawhctt  in  it  be 

or  r  .  as  MiUt  God,  Qui  (hini, 

poattu   ci.o,    ;-/'r"^     ''-ififaciff'  al    4): 

that  kiU  (  thaix  m.     ^/re 

to  doe*    And  IWbi  make  tlie  horror  oi  ihiit  picture 

gresliy  to  pKTmfe,  yea,  and  above  death* 


I 


O  tbftt  the  rrllqw^  of  mi  It4llr4>ura'l  Klng^  boom  bftred, 
Oa  ««th  b€tiiiear*d  wilb  fitilif  ibould  be  to  baly  marred. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  at  Rome^  upon  a  day  that 
rious  high-way  theefe,  wbs  exe- 
/t'ng  no  man  of  the  eompanie 
»  any  rutli ;  but  when  be  came 
J  doner  gave  no  blow  that 
*.;lh    a   piteous   voyce.   and 
r  every  man  had  had  a  feeling 
it  tus  semes  to  the  poore  mangled 
htimane  outrages  and  barbarous  ex- 


seemed  to  be  Ml 

to  be  qu:^ 

was  ruit 
tiartie  e\< 
iymp. 
wretci.^ 


I 


cema  should  )x!  excmsed  against  the  rinde»  and  not 
practi%ed  against  the  quit  ke*  In  a  ease  somewhat 
Lfcc  unto  Um*  did  Artojctrxeji  a!»wage  and  mi  ti- 
artie the  sbarpnesse  of  the  ancient  lawes  of  PcrnUw 
mpoiDting  that  the  Lordn.  which  had  trespassed  in 
their  estate,  whereas  they  were  wont  to  be  whipped^ 
their  fbould  be  stripped  naked*  and  their  clothes 
Tcii.  ft*  K  145 


CHAPTER  whipped   for  them :   and   where   they   were  accu.s- 
i^        tonied  to   have   their  haire  puUed-off,  they  should 

OfCnieitie  oiiely  have  their  liat  taken  off.  The  ^Egyptians  so 
devout  and  religious,  thought  they  did  sufficiently 
satisfie  divine  Justice,  in  sacritieing  painted  and 
counterfeit  hogges  unto  it:  An  over-hardy  invention, 
to  go  about  with  pictures  and  shadowes  to  appeai^e 
God,  a  substance  so  essentiall  and  divine.  I  live  in 
an  age,  wherein  we  abound  with  incredible  examples 
of  this  vice,  through  the  licentiousnesse  of  our  civill 
and  intestine  war  res  ;  And  read  all  ancient  stories, 
be  they  never  so  tragical!,  you  shall  find  none  to 
equal  those,  we  daily  see  practised.  But  that  hath 
nothing  made  me  acquainted  with  it  I  could  liardly 
be  perswaded,  before  I  had  scene  it»  that  the  world 
could  have  afforded  sa  marble-Iieartedymd  savage- 
j  minded  men,  that  for  the  onely  pleasure  of  murther 
would  commit-it ;  tlien  cut,  mangle,  and  hacke  other 
members  in  pieces :  to  rouze  and  sharpen  their  wits, 
to  invent  unused  tortures  and  imheard-of  torments ; 
to  devise  new  and  unknowne  deaths  and  that  in  cold 
blood,  without  any  former  eimiitie  or  quarrell,  or 
without  any  gaine  or  profit ;  and  onely  to  this  end, 
that  tliey  may  enjoy  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  the 
languisliing  gestures,  pitiful!  motions,  horror-moving 
yellings,  deep  fetcht  groanes,  and  lamentable  voyces 
of  a  dying  and  drooping  man.  For,  tliat  is  the 
extremest  point  whereunto  the  crueltie  of  man  may 
attaine.  Ut  homo  hoffunem,  non  irattis,  nan  timem^^ 
tanium  specfatiirus  occidat  (Sen.  Cknu  ii,  c.  4).  That 
OTie  man  should  kill  anotke7%  neither  being  angrie^  nor 
qfeard,  but  onely  to  looke  on.  As  for  me,  I  could 
never  so  much  as  endure,  without  remorse  and  griefe, 
to  see  a  poore,  sillie,  and  innocent  beast  pursued  and 
killed,  w^nich  is  harmelesse  and  void  of  defence,  and 
of  whom  we  receive  no  offence  at  all.  And  as  it 
commonly  hapneth,  that  when  the  Stag  begins  to  be 
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cmbost,  and  finds  his  strength  to  faile-hhn,  having  chaptbr 
DO  other  remedie  left  liim,  doth  yeeld  and  bequeath        " 
htmselfc  unto  us  that  pursue  him,  with  teares  sumg  Of  Craehie 
to  us  for  mercie* 

Jtqme  imploramii  timUii :  — Vmo.  jEn,  vii.  Sil . 

With  blood  from  throat,  and  teares  from  eyes, 
It  seemes  that  he  for  pittie  cryes. 

was  ever  a  grievous  spectacle  unto  me.  I  seldom 
take  any  beast  alive,  but  I  give  him  his  libertie. 
Ptfthagoras  was  wont  to  buy  fishes  of  fishers,  and 
birds  of  fowlers  to  set  them  free  againe. 

^^pnmdqme  a  cardr  ferarum 

lmcmlmui€  puio  mukculaium  Monpdme  ferrum. 

— Ovid,  Melam,  xv.  106. 

And  first  our  blades  in  blood  embrude  1  deeme 
With  slaughter  of  poore  bcastb  did  rt-eking  steeme. 

Sfwh  ax  htf  nature  shcxc  fhctnsclvcs  bloodie-rnindcd 
tfKL'ards  harmlcssc  beasts^  xvitni\ssc  a  fuiturall  propcn- 
ifffi  unto  crucltic.  After  the  ancient  Romanes  had 
otac  enured  themselves  without  horror  to  behold  the 
^lau^hter  of  wild  Ixrasts  in  their  ^hewes,  they  came 
to  the  murthcr  of  men  and  (iladiators.  Nature  (1 
fcare  me)  hath  of  lier  owne  sclfe  added  unto  man  a 
'.x-rtaine  instinct  to  lunnanitie.  No  man  Uiketh 
•  ielii^ht  to  see  wild  heasts  sport  and  wantonly  to 
'ixzkr  much  one  of  another:  Vet  all  are  pleased  to 
*'tr  them  tu^L^^e.  mangle,  and  enlertcare  one  an  other. 
And  le^t  any  hodie  should  jea^t  at  this  siiiij)hathie, 
which  I  have  with  them.  Divinitie  it  selfc  willeth  us 
to  >hew  them  some  favour:  And  considering^',  that 
one  vrlfc  sa:ne  master  (I  meane  that  ineomprehensihle 
worlds  framer)  hatli  placed  all  erealures  in  this  his 
-.vindrous  palace  for  his  service,  and  that  they,  as 
•Adl  as  we.  are  of  his  houshold :  1  sav,  it  hath  some 
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reason  to  mjoyiie  us,  to  shew  some 

tioii  towards  them.     Pythagorm   borrowed  Metem^ 

Of  Crudtic  psychosis  of  the  iEgyptians,  but  since,  it  hath  been 
received  of  div^ers  Nations,  and  especially  of  our 
Druides : 

Morit  careni  animcPf  semp^rquc  prior e  relicia 
Sedcj  navis  domibus  vivunt,  habitmnque  receptee, 

—15%. 

Our  death  Jesse  soules,  their  former  seats  refrained » 
In  harbors  new  live  and  lodge  entertained. 

The  Religion  of  our  ancient  Gaules,  inferred,  that 
soules  being  eternall,  ceased  not  to  remove  and 
change  place,  from  one  bodie  to  another :  to  which 
fantasie  was  also  entermixed  some  consideration  of 
divine  justice*  For,  according  to  thesoides  behaviors, 
during  the  time  she  had  been  with  Alexander,  they 
sayd,  that  God  appointed  it  another  bodie  to  dwell- 
in,  either  more  or  iesse  painfull,  and  sutable  to  her 
condition* 

— fmUaferamm 
Cogii  vimla  paii^  Irttcttbtnios  ingcrit  nrm, 
PrtEtlojiesqne  iupUj  faUaces  vulpihm  addit, 
A  (que  ubi  per  tarios  annos  per  milU/igura* 
E^i  leiheo  purgaiosjfumine  tandem 
Rursus  ad  kiimana;  revocat  primordin  fomur. 

— Clai  D.  in  Ruff.  i.  4g«,  491. 

Dumbe  bands  of  beasts  he  makes  mens  soules  endure, 

Blood-thirstie  soules  he  doth  to  Beares  ennre, 

Ct-nftie  to  Foxes,  to  Woolves  bent  to  rapes ; 

Thus  when  for  many  yeares,  through  many  shapes, 

He  hath  tliem  driv'd  in  Lethe  lake  at  last, 

Thera  purg'd  he  turn's  to  mans  forme  whence  they  past. 

If  the  soule  had  been  valiant,  they  placed  it  in 
the  bodie  of  a  Lion ;  if  voluptuous,  in  a  Swine ;  if 
faint-haited,  in  a  Stagge,  or  a  Hare ;  if  malicious  in 
a  Foxe,  and  so  of  the  rest,  untill  that  being  purified 
by  this  punishment,  it  reassuraed  and  tooke  the  bodie 
of  some  otlier  man  againe, 
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fmMmim  Empkorimt  ermm. — OTti>»  Mtlmau  xw.  l60. 

Wbai  IVqr  was  von,  I,  as  I  call  to  nind,  or 

Empkimimi  wai^  and  PmUktu  tonne  faj  kind. 

Ase  touching  that  alliance  betweene  us  and 
beasts,  I  make  no  great  accompt  of  it,  nor  do  I 
ffreatly  admit  it;  neither  of  that  which  divers 
Nations,  and  namely  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble, 
who  have  not  onely  received  beasts  into  their  societie 
and  companie,  but  allowed  them  a  place  farre  above 
themselves ;  sometimes  deeming  them  to  be  fSuniliars 
and  bvored  of  their  Gods,  and  holding  them  in  a 
ccftaine  awfuU  respect  and  reveroice  more  than 
humane,  and  others  acknowledging  no  other  God 
nor  no  other  Divinity  than  they.  Bebut  h  harbaru 
pnpler  hentficium  consecrate  (Cic.  Nat.  Uleor.  L). 
Bmds  by  the  Barbarians  were  made  sacred  for  some 
btnefH. 

^-<roeodiiam  miorai 
Part  ktec,  ills  pm*€i  saiMram  itrpeMnu  Ihm, 
^figies  Moeri  lie  niiei  amrea  Cenopilkeci, 

— Juvax.  Sai.  xv.  2. 

Thi«  (  ountry  doth  the  Crocodile  adore, 

That  fcam  the  Storke  glutted  with  Scqients  gore. 

The  bicred  Babion  here, 

In  qold  sh«|>e  doth  appmrr. 

— hie  piscem  flmminii,  illic 
(Jppida  iitta  ranrm  rmrrantur, — 7. 

A  fish  here  whole  Towne«  reverence  most, 
A  dog  they  honour  in  that  coaxt. 

And  the  very  same  interpretation  that  Plutarhe 
giveth  unto  this  error,  which  is  very  well  taken,  is 
aKo  honourable  for  them.  For«  he  saith,  that  (for 
example  nke)  it  was  neither  the  Cat  nor  the  Oze 
that  the  .Cgyiitians  adored,  but  that  in  those  beasts, 
they  worshipped  some  image  of  divine  faculties.  In 
thi&  patience  and  utilitv,  and  in  that,  vivacity,  or  (as 
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CHAPTER  our  nei 

XI 


Of  Crueltie 


_  1  hours  the  Borgonians  with  all  Gi 
the  impatience  to  see  themselves  shut  tip  :  Whereby 
they  represented  the  liberty  which  they  loved  and 
adored  beyond  all  other  divine  faculty,  and  so  of 
others.  But  when  amongst  the  most  moderate 
opinions,  I  meet  with  some  discourses  that  goe  about 
and  labour  to  shew  the  neere  resemblance  betweene 
us  and  beasts,  and  what  share  they  have  in  our 
greatest  Privileges*  and  with  how  much  likely*hood 
they  are  compared  unto  us,  truly  I  abate  much  of 
our  presumption,  and  am  easily  removed  from  that 
imaginary  soveraigntie  that  some  giA^e  and  ascribe 
unto  us  above  all  other  creatures.  If  all  that  were 
to  be  contradicted,  yet  is  there  a  kinde  of  respect, 
and  a  general!  duty  of  humanity,  which  tieth  us  not 
only  unto  brute  beasts  that  have  life  and  sense,  but 
even  unto  trees  and  plants.  Unto  men  we  owe 
Justice,  and  to  all  ot/ie?'  creatures  that  are  capable  of 
itf  grace  arid  benignity.  There  is  a  kinde  of  enter- 
changeable  commerce  and  mutuall  bond  betweene 
them  and  us.  I  am  not  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
declare  the  tendernesse  of  mj^  childish  Nature,  which 
is  such,  that  I  cannot  well  reject  ray  Dog,  it*  he 
chance  (although  out  of  season)  to  fawne  upon  me, 
or  beg  of  me  to  play  with  l)im.  The  Turkes  have 
almes,  and  certaine  Hospitals  appointed  for  brute 
beasts.  The  Romans  had  a  publike  care  to  breed 
and  nourish  Geese,  by  whose  \igilancy  their  Capitoll 
had  been  saved.  The  Athenians  did  precizely  ordaine 
that  all  manner  of  Mules  which  had  served  or  beene 
imploied  about  the  building  of  their  Temple  called 
Hecatompedon  should  bee  free,  and  suffered  to  feed 
wheresover  they  pleased,  without  any  let  or  impeach- 
ment.  The  Agrigentines  had  an  ordinary  custome, 
seriously  and  solemnly  to  bury  all  such  beasts  as 
they  had  held  deare ;  as  horses  of  rare  worth  and 
merit,  speciall  dogs,  choice  or  profitable  birds,  or 
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:^h  a%  Imd  hut  sencd  to  make  their  children  sport,  chapter 
*  the  sumutuous  magu  in  jdl  other        ^ 

i  was  oruinary  aiid  pt.  .4.;,,.  ;....,,  j  « n^  .Min*  if<*d  of  Cr 
alio  almost  notably  in  the  ?(tatety  sw  ^sc 

coativ  niiiiiHer  of  nionunients   erected  l^j  tliat 
,  which  many  ngcs  after  have  endured  and  been 
itained  in  pride  iind  !itate.     The  vKg5^>tian^  were 
*»  hur\'   their  Wolren,  their  Doj(?i,  their  Cats, 

IL^.,  A. cares,  arwl  Cnxrodiles  in  liuly  places^  embalni- 
'mg  their  earwis»es,  and  at  their  deaths  to  weare 
cncHiniinK  weeds  for  thetn.  Cfprton  nmuscd  a  ^itately 
honourable  tombe  *-  '-  —  -tt^  for  the  Mnres,  where- 
Willi  he  had  three  ■  «  d  the  prirr  at  ninning 

in  tiie  OUmpike  ^anie».     Anetent  .\  ed 


PimUgrrk   ius    h 


And 


-vf  upon  a  hill  I*; 
!  Iii'rnc  named  by  him 

made  it   a  matter  of 

.1  >iiiall  gaine«  to  !iell  ori*end 

s  that  had  served  him  a  long 


THK  TWELFTH  CHAPTER 

* 

jin  yl//f*/r/:r7>  0/ Raymond  Sebond 

\NO\VLEIlGE  is  without  all  eontra- 
dietiQii.  a  most  profitable  and  ehlefe 
onument;  Tho^  who  desspiw  it  de* 
eUre  evidently  their  sottishnesae :  Yet 
doe  not  I  value  it  at  so  exclave  a 
rate  as  some  ha%'e  done;  namely^ 
Befili^M  the  Philo^ophen  who  fp^unded  hif  ehiefe 
fdictty  upon  it,  and  held  tliat  it  lay  in  her  power 
to  make  us  content  and  wiNe:  which  I  emnnot 
brieeve,  nor  that  which  othen  have  said,  that  Knotc* 
u  thg  mother  of  all  .\  and  that  vke  pro* 

qf  igmnram^e*    Vk'  .  it  be,  it  is  lubject to 
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MONTAIGNE'S   ESI 

CHAPTER  our  neighbours  the  Uorgonians  witl 
^        the  impatience  to  see  themselves  sh- 
OfCrndtie     they  represented  the  liberty  whir 

adored  beyond  all   other  divine 

others.       But   when    amongst 

opinions,  I  meet  with  some  dis' 

and  labour  to  shew  the  neere 

us  and   beasts,  and   what   s" 

greatest  Privileges,  and  wit' 

they  are  compared  unto 

our  presumption,  and  ar 

imaginary  soveraigntie 

unto  us  above  all  othe 

to  be  contradicted,  y  .1 

and  a  generall  duty 

only  unto  brute  b 

even   unto  trees 

Justice^  and  to  n- 

it  J  grace  and  /a 

changeable  eo 

them   and   u 


ior    T 

iliein 

:m  in.  U\s 

^  siteenri  e)  h  s 

with  m^'  fat: 

to  depart     tlieii 

.  c\i  Theolof^Ja  net 

.  n  Raimon^ii  de 

V  Italian  and    Spam 

,ii:o  him,  and     that 

*  cr'de  of    latini>:ed   Si 

^  ^jbA   Latine   terininatic 

^t:e  aid  he  miglit  reape  ; 

nended  the  same  ve 

most  profitable,  and  fi 

^  __  [Tc  it  him.     It  was  ever 

'^^1^  of  Luther  began  to  cr< 

-*  '^  ^0^  places  to  shake  the  foui 

^\^  K^*      \\'herein   he    seeme< 

^  he  wlio  by  discourse  of  re 

fcaclding  disease  would  easil 

Athcmne ;    For  the  vulgar 


declare  the  l 
is  such,  til 
chance  (al 
or  beg  o 
almes,  ;. 
beasts, 
and  IV.   ^  '"' 


fetculty  to  judge  of  things  by  themselves,  sufl'ering  chapter 
it  selfe  to  be  carried  away  by  fortune,  and  led  on  by 
outward  appaninces,  if  once  it  be  possessed  with  the  An  Apoio^ie 
IxjWne^se  to  despise,  and  malapertnesse  to  impugne  sebond"**** 
tire  opinions  which  tofore  it  held  in  awfuU  reverence 
»     <  «s  are  those  wherein  consisteth  their  salvation)  and 
■-iAat  some  articles  of  their  religion  he  made  doubtfull 
■,^1.^  questionable,  they  will  soonc  and  easily  admit 
"^iL^  equall   uncertainty   in   all   other   parts   of  their 
li^^leefe,  as  they  that  had  no  other  grounded  autho- 
iritie  or  foundation,  but  such  as  are  now  shaken  and 
-%?«reakned,   and    immediatly   reject   (as   a   tyrannicall 
yr^kc}  all  impressions  they  had  in  former  times  re- 
c?«ved  by  the  authoritie  of  Law^es,  or  reverence  of 
ancient  custome. 

Sam  citpide  voncidcatitr  nimis  ante  mdtdum, 

^LucR,  V,  1 1 50. 

That  which  we  fear'd  before  loo  nmch. 
We  gldtlly  seorne  when  tis  not  such» 

Undertaking  therice  forward   to   allow  of  nothing, 
ncept  they  have  first  given  their  voice  and  parti- 
mlar  consent  to  the  same.     My  father,  a  few  daies 
Wore  his  death,  lighting  by  chance  upon  this  booke, 
which  before  he  had  neglected,  amoni»st  other  writ- 
ings commanded   mee  to  translate   the  same   into 
FwDcb.     It  is  easie  to  translate  such  Authors,  where 
nothing  but  the  matter  is  to  be  represented :  but 
hmi  and  dangerous  to  undertake  such  as  have  added 
i^Jurh  to  the  grace  and  elegancy  of  the  language, 
namely  to  reduce  them   into  a  weaker  and  poorer 
tongue.     It  was  a  strange  taske,  and  new  occupation 
far  me:   but  by  fortune  being  then  at  leisure,  and 
unable  to  gainsay  the  comm  an  dement  of  the  best 
father  that  ever  was;  I  came  ere  long  (as  well  us  I 
could)  to  an  end  of  it:  wherein  he  tooke  singular 
delight,  and   commanded  the  same   to  be   printed, 
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CHAPTER  which  accordingly  was  after  his  decease  performed, 
^"  I  found  the  conceits  of  the  author  to  be  excellent, 
the  contexture  of  his  worke  well  followed*  and  his 
project  full  of  pietie.  Now  forasmuch  as  divers 
ainmuse  themselves  to  reade  it,  and  especially  Ladies, 
to  whom  we  owe  most  service,  it  hath  often  beeiie 
my  hap  to  help  them,  when  they  were  reading  it, 
to  discharge  the  booke  of  two  principall  objections, 
which  are  brought  against  the  same.  His  drift  is 
bold,  and  his  scope  adventurous ;  for  he  undertaketh 
by  Iiumane  and  naturall  reasons,  to  establish  and 
verifie  all  the  articles  of  Christian  religion  against 
Atheists.  Wherein  (to  say  truth)  I  find  him  so 
resolute  and  so  happy,  as  I  deeme  it  a  thing  impos- 
sible to  doe  better  in  that  argument,  and  thinke 
that  none  equalleth  him.  Which  booke  seeming 
to  me  botli  over-rich  and  exquisite,  being  written 
by  an  author,  whose  name  is  so  little  knowne, 
and  of  whom,  all  we  know,  is,  that  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  who  about  two  hundred  yeeres  since  pro- 
fessed Physicke  in  Tholome :  I  demanded  once  of 
AdiHamts  Turnehm  (a  man  who  knew  all  tilings) 
what  such  a  booke  might  be,  who  answered,  that 
he  deemed  the  same  to  be  some  Quuitessenee 
extracted  from  out  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas:  For,  in 
good  truth,  onely  such  a  spirit  fraught  with  so 
infinite  erudition,  and  so  full  of  admirable  subtilitie, 
was  capable  of  such  and  so  rare  imaginations.  So 
it  is,  that  whosoever  be  the  author  or  deviser  of  it 
(the  title  whereof  ought  not  without  further  reason 
to  be  taken  from  Sebond)  he  was  a  very  suffieient- 
worthie  man»  and  endowed  with  sundry  other 
excellent  qualities*  The  first  thing  he  is  reproved 
for  in  his  Booke,  is,  that  Chrhtians  wro7ig  themselves 
miu'h,  in  that  tJmf  ground  their  beleefe  upon  humane 
reasons,  which  is  conceived  but  by  faith,  and  bt/  a 
particular  inspiration  of  God.  Which  objection 
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seemcib  to  coiiUiiic  homc  zade  cif  pietie ;  by  reisoii  COAFTER 

■  '^  ■      ^  -'  '         ♦  V  niore  niiJdaes  and       ^[* 

ui    iliai    propo!Kf    it.  AnApokifie 

a  ohaige,  more  betitting  a  nutn  conveniaiit,       *    "^ 
sutahle  to  one  acquatDted  ^ i**    *'      '    '    "^    ip* 
than  me,  who  am  altogeUici    ./  ^^ 

clesse  I  thinke,  tbat  eveo  its  to  a  mattar  so 
and  It    '         '  M  ;  humane 

n_  1   it  hatli 

pIcAKd  the  goodnesise  of  God  to  enlighten  us,  it 
la  moat  reauiHil,  tliat  he  iiiToord  and  lend  us  his 
helpe;  Ana  that,  with  an  extraordinan^  and  privi* 
Iq/^ed  favouft  tbat  ho  we  may  the  better  conceive  and 
catertaine  the  same:  For,  I  suppose  tbat  meaoes 
ly  luimanc  can  no  way  Ik?  capable  of  it ;  whieh 
if  they  were,  so  many  rare  and  excellent  mtndes,  and 
ly  iitored  witli  tiaturall  facultien.  as  have 
hies  pa*.t.  would  never  by  tbeir  dkeoufse* 
hare  mist  the  ig  of  thii  knowledge.     It  m 

4mt'  /  and  oMfj  *  ^urt/i  the 

m§i^  firfixniin^  _  IHail    CSH 

it  is  a  '  and  commend- 

cntcipiiM.*  pn>{ierlv  to  accouiiiiodate  and  fit  to 
the  HT%iee  ut  mir  taitlu  Uic  natural  helpes  and 
humane  implenients  which  God  luith  ba^owed  upon 
Oiw     And  no  qu  i^  to  be  tnadc,  but  thnt  it  is 

the  mort  hoiioui..  .    employment  wc  can  put  them 
and   tliut    there   ts   no  occupation  or   intent 
worthy  a  good  Christian*  than  by  all  nieanaE, 
imagii»i»***''»^   riir.riMly  to  endevour,  how 
to  Cfi  ,  nnipl  d  the  truth  of  lib 

heleet  ion.    Jl  $m  not  emmgh  for  ujt  to  serve 

G<^  *-.    ;. nd  Mofde,  ^'*  o^*-    ivi».  '^^5dcji»  and 

vce  yeeld   urifo   htm  a  r  :^g«    ^^ 

aofiie  our  Umh^,  our  uiuiiutts*  ajiii  all  cxteniall 
vmo^  to  honour  him.  The  Uke  ought  to  be  done, 
aad  we  should   accompany  our  faith  wxUi   all   the 
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reason  we  possesse:  Yet  alwayes  with  this  pro\dso, 
that  we  thinke  it  doth  not  depend  of  us,  and  that 
all  our  strength  and  arguments  can  nev^er  attaine 
to  so  supematurall  and  divine  a  knowledge :  Except 
it  seize  upon  us,  and  as  it  were  enter  into  us  by  an 
extraordinarie  infusion  :  And  unlesse  it  also  enter 
into  us,  not  onely  by  discourse,  but  also  by  humane 
meanes,  she  is  not  in  her  dignitie,  nor  in  her  glorie. 
And  verily  I  feare  therfore,  that  except  this  way, 
we  should  not  enjoy  it  Had  we  fast-hold  on  God» 
by  the  interposition  of  a  lively  faith ;  had  we  hold- 
fast on  God  by  himselfe,  and  not  by  us ;  had  we  a 
divine  foundation,  then  should  not  humane  and 
worldly  occasions  have  the  power  so  to  shake  and 
totter  us,  as  they  have.  Our  liold  would  tjot  then 
yeeld  to  so  weake  a  batterie :  The  love  of  noveltie : 
the  constraint  of  Princes ;  the  good  successe  of 
one  partie  ;  the  rash  and  easuall  changing  of  our 
opinions,  should  not  then  have  the  power  to  shake 
and  alter  our  bcleefe.  We  should  not  suffer  the 
same  to  be  troubled  at  the  wil  and  pleasure  of  a 
new  argument,  and  at  the  perswasion,  no,  not  of  all 
the  rhetorike  tliat  ev'er  was  :  we  should  withstand 
these  boistrous  billowes  with  an  inflexible  and  un- 
moveable  constancie: 

Illisos  fiucius  rupea,  ut  vasia  rffumlii^ 
Ei  varias  circum  Intnmtes  duxiptU  undas, 
— Mole  .TWO. — V  met.  ^n .  vi i .  587. 

As  huge  rocks  iloe  rcLforge  th'  invective  waves, 
And  dissipate  the  billowes  bmwlirtg  braves^ 
Which  these  gainst  those  still  bellow  out, 
Those  being  big  and  statjding  stout. 

If  this  raie  of  Divinitie  did  in  any  sort  touch  us, 
it  would  everie  where  appeare :  Not  only  our  words, 
but  our  actions,  would  beare  some  shew  and  lustre 
of  it.  Whatsoever  should  proceed  from  us,  might 
be  scene  inlightned  witii  this  noble  and  matchlesse 
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VVe  i^bould   blush   far  !ihame,   tiuit  in  CH apthr 
here  was  never  aiiy  s<>  factious  what       ^ 
,,  ^.     .ningenesise  boever  his  doctrine  main-  AaApoNgte 
Imt  would   in  some  sort  con  forme  hb  be-  ^J^ 
lHiriof%   and  iquarc?   hi^   life   unto   it:    Wherea!^  w 
Afine   and    b»ivenly  an   institution   ne\er  marke$ 
dirirtiaiis  but  by  the  tongue.      ^\nd  w\l\   you  see 
wbether  it  be  to  ?    Compare  but  our  manners  unto 
aTarke,  ora  Fagim.  and  \%e  must  iv-''-  x..*'M  ..,|to 
tiiem:  VVhcrcai*  in  respeet  of  our  i  n* 

we  oug^ht  by  nmch«  yea  by  an  uic«>aiparable 
04it-!ihine  tJicm  in  exeellencie :  And  well 
it  a  man  smy\  Are  they  xo  Just,  jo  cAaritahit,  and 
m  goodf  ThtH  miut  i  fir  if  be  Chrktimvf.  All  other 
ootwmrd  fbliewr"*  and  extcrtor  apnorenoesi  are  rommon 
to  all  relif^ons :  As  hope,  affiance,  events.  L*erc* 
I,  penitence  and  martyrdume.  The  peai&ar 
»f  our  truth  lAould  he  vrrtue ;  Ab  it  ts  the 
dieait  and  mmt  dillicult  marke,  and  worthiest 
prodoctbn  of  \  erity  it  !ielf  And  therefore  ww 
oar  good  Saint  LctciM  in  tlie  right,  when  that  Tar- 
tefiaii  King*  who  was  become  a  Christian*  intended 
to  come  to  LianM,  to  ktssie  the  Popes  feet,  and 
tiaere  to  view  the  tuuictitie  he  hofied  to  find  in  our 
aod  manners,  instantly  to  divert  hiui  from  it« 
le^t  our  dissolute  manners,  and  licentious 
of  '  '*  T  -^^  Ncandalize  him.  and  m  alter 
Ida  opini  ved  of  iio   sacred  a  religion. 

Howbeit  the  •  happened   to   another,  who 

far  the  same  cfi»  rt  tKring  come  to  Home,  and  there 
Tiewiflg  the  disioluteneise  of  the  IVelatcJi  and  neople 
of  tbooe  da]res»  was  so  mucli  the  more  connrmed 
is  oar  re%ioti ;  considering  ^n'  '  ^  ''*  ■  '  ^  ^  rt«c 
osmI  diYini^  it  most  of  eoriJMrqt  v aa 

amMst  so  ninny  corruptions  and  so  viekniiljp- 
'  hands*  to  maintain'  *       '  ^niitie  and  splendor. 
Atrl  one  oneljf  grui  nth,  wee  whrnld  then 

l.i7 


CHAPTER  be  able  to  remove  mounfaines  from  out  tJieir  places  saith 

■  ^  the  holy  Writ.  Our  actions  being  guided,  and  ac- 
An  Apoiogic  companied  with  divinitie,  should  not  then  be  meerely 
Seboi^^"  humane,  but  even  as  our  beliefe,  containe  some 
~  wonder-causing  thing.  Brevls  est  ijistitutio  xritft 
honcstw  beatceque^  si  creda^.  The  imtitution  of  an 
hanest  and  blessed  life  is  but  short,  if  a  man  beleei^e* 
Some  make  the  world  beleeve,  that  they  beleeve  things 
they  never  doe.  Others  (and  they  are  the  greater 
number)  perswade  themselves  they  doe  so,  as  unable 
to  conceive  what  it  is  to  beleeve.  We  thinke  it 
strange  if  in  warres,  which  at  this  time  doe  so  op* 
presse  our  state,  we  see  the  events  to  float  so  strangely^ 
and  with  so  common  and  ordinarie  a  manner  to 
change  and  alter:  The  reason  is,  we  adde  nothing 
unto  it  but  our  owne.  Justice,  which  is  on  the  one 
side,  is  used  but  for  a  cloake  and  ornament ;  she  is 
indeed  alleadged,  but  nor  received,  nor  harboured,  nor 
wedded*  She  is  as  in  the  mouth  of  a  La\\yer<  and 
not  as  she  ought  in  the  heart  and  affection  of  the 
partie.  God  oweth  his  eiVtrao?'di?iarie  catsistance  unto 
faith  and  religion,  and  not  to  our  passions.  Men  are 
but  directors  unto  it  and  use  religion  for  a  shewr  It 
ought  to  be  cleane  contrarie.  Doe  but  marke  if  we 
doe  not  handle  it  as  it  were  a  peece  of  waxe,  from  out 
so  right  and  so  tirme  a  rule,  to  drawe  so  many  contrary 
shapes.  When  was  this  better  scene  than  nowadaies 
in  France?  Those  which  have  taken  it  on  the  left,  and 
those  who  have  taken  it  on  the  right  hand  ;  Such  as 
speake  the  false,  and  such  who  speake  the  truth  of  it, 
do  so  alike  employ  and  fit  tlie  same  to  their  violent 
and  ambitious  enterprises,  proceede  unto  it  with  so 
conformable  a  proceeding  in  riotousnesse  and  in- 
justice, tliey  make  the  diversitie  they  pretend  in  their 
opinions  doubtfull,  and  hard  to  be  beleeved,  in  a 
thing  from  which  depends  the  conduct  and  law  of 
our  life.  Can  a  man  see  from  one  same  Schools 
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and  DtK^ipUne.  more  united  and  like  cmtoma»  and  CHAPT8R 
fwMom  to  procvcd  ?     View  but  the  hurrible  iinpu*        ^" 
dcMie  wlicrewith  we  tosse  divine  rcason.s  to  and  fro*  An  AjmUokw 
and   bow  irreli|pcni^ly  wee  ha\  e  both  rcjeeted   and  ^  ^ 
taken  them  af(aiii(%  anurditt^r  as  fortune  tmth  in  these 
niMike  stomiesi  trunj»ported  us  from  nlacn:  to  plaee* 
Tht*  soletnne  proposition :  Whtiker  it  w  /awJuJffor  a 

ion,  to  rchcU  and  take 

, i  .  ...\  .   L„il  but  to  niinde,  in  what 

but  a  twelvc-moneth  agoc  the  affirmative  of 
tlie  «anie  wa^  the  chiefe  pillar  of  the  one  part ;  the 
'  vc  was  the  niainc-undcrprop  of  the  other :  And 
now  from  whence  eomnieth  the  voycc  and  in* 
of  one  and  other :  and  whether  annes  elatter 
0i4  runner  If  vm'  fof  thill,  tlian  for  that  cause.  And  we 
bii  u  wliich  My%  tlmt  truth  tnu«>t  be  made 

to  abfede  tJie  yoke  of  01:  :  And  how  much  worse 

doUi  Wntiwnr.  tlum  ?ipc.t^c  ..  :  I>et  us  eonfe35?*e  the 
tmtli :  he  that  from  out  tliis  lawful!  army  should  cull 
OQt^  first  '>Uow  it  for  uiecre  zealc  of  a 

.M.j^  ^.  ot.iv  regard  the  dc- 
and   prot  :itries  lawes,   or 

f>f  their  Pnure ;  whether  bee  could  ever  erect 
a  compleat  conqiany  of  annerl  men.  How  ^^ -•  -^  it 
to  passe,  that  so  few  arc  found,  who  have  id 

flune  wil  and  progreaM  in  our  nublike  rcvoiuttona. 
that  we  see  thmi  now  anci  then  but  faintly. 
Mfiietimes,  os  fiist  as  they  can  headlong  to  runne 
the   artion  f      And    Uie    same    men,   now   by 

vio!^^     *  rashncase,  and  now  through  tlietr 

and  beavini*^  to  spoile,  and  as  it 
>ur  aflaires,  but  that  they  are  thru3ft 

{\  ur  tend  unto 

iUrnmr  pns  '^    re 

.  as  that  wliieh  \y 

15«  ' 
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AIGNE'S    ESSAYES 

Christian.  Our  zeale  worketh  wonders,  when  ever 
it  secondeth  our  inclination  toward  hatred,  cmeltie, 
ambition,  avarice,  detraction,  or  rebellion.  Towards 
goodnes,  benignitie,  or  temperance,  it  goeth  but 
slowly,  and  against  the  haire,  except  miraculously, 
some  rare  complexion  leade  hiin  unto  it,  it  neither 
runnes  nor  flietli  to  it.  Our  reUgion  wuh  oi'dain'Cd  to 
root  out  I  ices ^  hut  it  sh^owdeth^fostreth  and  provoheth 
tfiem.  Ah  commonly  wee  say,  We  must  not  make  a 
foole  of  God.  Did  wee  beleeve  in  him,  1  say  not 
through  faith,  hut  with  a  simple  beleefe,  yea  (I  speake 
it  to  our  confusion)  did  we  but  beleeve  and  Know 
him,  as  wee  doe  another  storie,  or  as  one  of  our  com- 
panions, we  should  then  love  him  above  all  other 
things,  by  reason  of  the  intinite  goodnes,  and  im- 
speakable  beauty  that  is,  and  shines  in  liim :  Had  he 
but  the  same  place  in  om-  affections,  that  riches, 
pleasures,  glory  and  our  friends  have :  The  best  of  us 
doth  not  so  much  feare  to  wrong  him,  as  he  doth  to 
injurie  his  neighbour,  his  kinsman,  or  his  master.  Is 
there  so  simple  a  minde,  who  on  the  one  side  having 
before  him  the  object  of  one  of  our  vicious  pleasures, 
and  on  the  other  to  his  full  view,  perfect  knowledge 
and  assured  pei*swasion,  the  state  of  an  immortall 
glorie,  that  would  enter  into  contention  of  one  for  the 
other  ?  And  if  we  often  refuse  it  through  meere  con- 
tempt :  for  what  draws  us  to  blaspheming,  unlesse  it 
be  at  all  adventures,  the  desire  it  selfe  of  the  oftence  ? 
Tlie  philosopher . J /?//>/ At' /zt',s',  when  he  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  the  priest,  saying,  unto  him, 
that  such  as  vowed  themselves  to  that  religion,  sliould 
after  death  receive  eternall  and  perfect  felicities,  re- 
pUed,  if  thou  beleeve  it,  why  dost  thou  not  die  thy- 
self ?  jyiogenes  more  roughly  (as  his  manner  was) 
and  further  from  our  purpose,  answered  the  priest, 
who  perswaded  him  to  be  one  of  his  order,  that  so  he 
miglit  come  unto,  and  attaine  the  happinesse  of  the 
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€>ther  world  :  Wilt  thou  have  me  beleeve,  that  those  chapter 
famous  men  Aganlaus  and  Epamhondas^  shall  be       "^ 
miserable,  and  that  thou,  who  art  but  un  asse,  and  An  Apoiocic 
dcjst  nothing  of  any  worth,  shalt  be  iiappy,  bec^ause  ^  ?*»y™*» 
tiiou  art  a  Priest  i     Did  we  but  receive  these  large 
promiMs  of  everl&stiiiu  blessrthies  with  Uke  authoritie, 
as  we  do  a  phih)sophi(*all  dis(*ourse,  we  should  not 
then  limve  death  in  that  horror  ns  we  have : 

Somjam  Me  mttrirnM  dissolvi  t'OHifurrtri'tHr, 

Srti  maipM  irr  j'orax,  vrxteffufue  rvUnifyere  ui  angtiut 

iiamdrrti  prtriomaa  lenes  ant  comua  cervuM, — Iatr.  lii.  <>S0. 

He  would  lint  now  riiii]|ilaine  tu  be  di.sKuIved  dying, 
But  rmtlirr  more  rejoice,  tliat  now  he  is  forth- fly ini;, 
Or  «i^  A  Snake  \\\n  r«>at  out-wornr. 
Or  AS  old  Harts,  doth  cast  his  home. 

I  i»ill  be  dissolved  should  wc  say,  and  be  with 
JcsuM  ChriM.  The  forcible  jwwer  of  Platoes  dis- 
i-ourse*  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  provoked 
divers  of  his  SehoUcrs  unto  death,  that  so  they 
nii^ht  more  speedily  enjoy  the  iiopes  he  told  them 
of  All  whii'ii  is  a  most  evident  token,  that  we 
r-.-i  eivc  our  rcli>{ioii.  Iiut  2ier(»rdiii^  to  our  fashion, 
a.iiJ  by  our  owiic  hands,  and  no  otlier>visc  than 
■  ::*t:r  n-lixions  arc  ic(vi\cd.  We  are  phieed  in  the 
^•untrj'.  where  it  was  in  use;  where  we  regard  her 
aritw|uity,  or  tiie  authority  of  those  who  have  main- 
'. lined  her;  where  we  feare  the  niena(*es  where- 
A;th  she  threatneth  all  mis-lK-leevers,  or  follow  iier 
{^romisc^.  The  eousiderations  ou^iit  to  he  applied 
&fi<i  employed  to  our  heleefe.  hut  as  Subsidiaries: 
•itK\  in:  huniaui-  bonds.  Another  Country,  other 
Testimonies,  equall  promises:  alike  menaees,  might 
scsnolahly  imprint  a  i-leane  eontrary  religion  in  us: 
wc  are  (  hristians  by  the  same  tiths  as  we  are  either 
IVrigordins  or  (■ermans.  And  as  Pinto  saith  :  There 
urt  /cT*.  j(o  eunfirmed  in  Atheisnu\  but  mme  ^rreat 
vol.  II.  I.  lUl 


or  iieroeoe»e»  straiige  and  seld-kuowne  opinions*  as  crapter 
if  tibey  would  become  reforinerH  of  the  world »  by       ^ 
aft<  ting  a   profestsioti  oneiy    in   countenance:  wtio  AnApoiocii 
IImk^  Uiey  be  suffii'iently  fooliiih,  yet  are  tbey  not  ^^^^mmd 
puvreffuU  enough*  to  f^round   or  settle   it  tn  their  i 
Vet   will   not   suck    leaie   to  Hft^upj 
jogroed   hands    to    hea%en,  give   them   but   a] 
on    their    breast:   and    when   feare  sh 


suppre^lt,  or  aiekenesie  vanouished  this  UocOi 
bo«i»  frnrour  of  a  wavering  mindc,  then  will  the 
waKtf  themsehes  gently  to  be  reclaimed^  and  disi 
ereKly  to  be  |)er$waded.  to  give   credit   unto  true 
beliefe   and    publike   examples.     A  decree  seriousl 
dfaertjed  i^  one  thinK^  and  Uiese  stiallow  and  su 
faaO     tmpresiiions     anotbcr,    which    bred    by    thi 
dHKiiuteaesse    of   a     loose    spirit*    do    rashly 

ly  float  up  and  downe  the  fantasie  of 
Oh  men  nimt  braine-sicke  and  miserabli 
endevour  to  be  worse  tiian  thty  can  1  Th 
erroor  of  Faganisme,  and  the  ignorance  of 
wmBFoA  truth,  was  the  muse  of  this  great  soules^faU;' 
httt  ooely  great  in  worldly  grcntncrs:  alsci  in  this 
which  is,  that  children  afid  old  men« 
foand  to  be  more  suswptible  or  capable  ofi 
U  as  if  it  were  bred  and  had  her  crudit  fn  iin 
onbeciUitie.  Tke  bond  xckich  should  binde  our 
_  ra/.  He  our  icilL,  enjh? 
tm  mmr  Creator,  aktmld  be  a 
mmd  forces^  nol  from  omr  ro/r 
,  but  from  a  diri 
haV49ig  but  one  j 
*  grace :  uhiek  is  the  aui/ioritie  and  grace  qf  l^odj 
Siow  our  hovt  being  ruled,  ir   '  '  nled 

bf  faiths  reason  willeth.  th»t  her 

parts  to  tlie  i^en  ice  of  her  intent,  according  to  their 
power  and  faeul*;       "^  '     but  that  this 

wt  worlds-firame  ^   csasion  of  some 


^      fme  our  Mmdt 
.  4f  hin  diPubliH^ 
tioHM^  rtamm  audi 
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TiMt  he  HMT  «reO  be  kuuweoi  atid  iauih  by  weeing^  CHAPTfiR 

Haw  he  g«ic«v  biow  wr  »hnald  marke  lib  drcreeiiig.  XII 

Now  ocir  reftftoii  ami  humane  di^caiirse,  in  as  Uie  ^j^^jJ^JJ 
Ittfnpbh  and  barrrti  matter ;  juid  the  grace  of  God  is  sebood"*"*^ 
the  forme   thereof      Tis   that,  which   giveth   both 
and  worth  unto  it*     Even  as  t^  rtuous 

vt  f>f  SiHTiUfj^  imd  Vndu  ivre  but  1  .^  and 

[mj^^  '  %  because  they  had  not  their  enti  and 

ica  not  the  love  nnd  obedience  of  the  trtic 
of  all  Ihinjp;  luid  namely,  because  they  were 
igoormnt  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God :  So  is  it  of 
oor  imagirEatioiis  aii  '   »  «       •         ^  j^jj^j  ^f 

hoAf^  but  a  ihapeleN  r  fa^hion^ 

faith  and  the  gmeo  of  God  be  joyned  th^e^ 
Faith,  giving  as  it  were  n  ^      '  *  *     fre 

Aiftoit^#  orgiuiients,  make  t)  tue 

aolid :  'fhey  may  well  serve  for  a  direction  and 
guide  to  a  yong  leanicr,  to  lead  and  set  him  in  the 
right  way  of  tiii-i  knowledge-  They  in  some  sort 
tehioii  and  make  him  {*apa(ile  of  the  grace  of  God» 
hf  meanes  wtiereof  our  beliefe  is  afterward  atchieved 
mod  made  perfect*  I  know  a  man  of  authority^ 
bf  up  in  letters^  who  eonfeased  unto  me,  that 

he  ii;:u  reclAfmed  fr  f  mis*beleev- 

ing  by  tlir  AffT  Hi»  ^      .    .       ;     1  if  it  hamjen, 

ther  oe  <  m  ornament,  and  of  tlie  helpe 

wai  qiprolMitiun  ut   taith,  and  taken  but  for  meere 
fimtazte^  yet  to  eombat  tliose  that  headlong 
fkHcn  into  the  dreadful!  error,  and  horrible  darke* 
of  irreligion,  even  t!  he  found  as 

and  forcible^  as  anv  ...  .  at  eonditioti^ 
may  be  opposed  af^mt  tliem.  So  that  we 
staml  upoa  termes  to  %my  unto  our  parties. 


Si  mtBuM  fmd  k^km,  mc9rm»  oei 


ftr. 


If  f0ii  hmvn  mnj  beltvr, 
Or  dw  tbst  I  bU  pm. 


Hon  I,  Epui.  w.  9, 
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CHAPTER  markes,  therein  inipnnted  by  the  hand  of  this  gred 
^"         wondrous   Architect,   and    that   even    in   all   thinj 
AnApologrie  therein  created,  there  must   be  some  image,  soiii 
^b^cT*****^    what   resembling,   and   having   coherencie  with  ti 
workeman    that   wTought    and    framed   them.      I 
hath   left   imprinted   in   these   high   and   misterio 
works,   the  characters  of  his   di\  initie :    and   onei 
our  imbecihtie  is  the  cause,  wee  can  nor  disco\c 
nor  read  them.     It  is  that  which  himselfe  telleth  Uj 
That  by  his  visible  operations^  hte  doth  majiifesl  ihok 
that  are  invisible  to  m\     Scbond  hath  much  travelle 
about  this  worthie  studie,  and  sheweth  us,  IViat  ihm 
is   no  parcell  of  this   world,   that  either  belyeth  I 
sharnetn  his  Maker,     It  were  a  manifest   wrongin 
of  Gods   goodnesse,    if    all    this    universe   did  ni 
consent  and  simpathize  with  our  beleefe.      Hea\'cl 
earth,  the  elements,  our  bodies,  our  soule ;  yea 
things  else,  conspire  and  agree  unto 
meanes  how  to  make  use  of  them  must 
out :    I'hey  will   instruct   us   sufficiently 
capable  to  learne  and  apt  to  understand.     For,  ti^ 
world  is   a   most   holy     Temple,    into   which    man  i 
brought   there   to   behold  Statues    and    Images 
la ought   by   mortall  hand,   but    such    as   the  m^^i 
thought  of  God  hath    made  sensible^  as  the  Snnm 
the  Starres,  the   IVaters,  and  the  Earthy  thereby  i 
7'epresent    the    intelligible    unto    us.       The    i/itvVf^^i 
things  of  God   (saitlx    Saint    Paul)    doe    ci'iih 
appearr  by  the  treat  ion  of  the  wm'ld^  judgeifig  ojh 
eternal!  Wisedome  and  IMvinity  by  Ms  workes. 

A  (que  adeofacu*m  ca:ti  nan  invidet  arbi, 
Ipxe  DtHs^  luUnxque  mo*  corpHgque  recltiditt 
Senmer  volvendo :  seque  ipsiitn  itwulcat  ei  offeH 
Vl  bene  cognosct  patxil,  doceaique  videndo 
QtialU  eat  docealquc  uttms  at  tend  ere  legos, — Manil.  iv,  840, 
GcxJ  to  the  work!  tloUi  not  heav'ns  face  en  vie, 
But  by  still  moving  it  doth  notifie 
His  face  and  essence^  doth  himselfe  applle^ 
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Thai  he  may  well  be  knowen,  and  teach  by  seeing^ 
How  he  goes,  how  we  should  niarkc  his  decreeing. 


I 


Vow  our  reason  and  humane  discourse,  is 
larapiKh  and  barren  matter ;  and  the  j^ace  of  God  is 
the  forme  thereof,  T'is  that,  which  giveth  both 
fashion  and  worth  unto  it.  Even  as  the  vertuous 
letions  of  Soc7'atts  and  Cato^  are  but  frivolous  and 
[unjprofitable,  because  they  had  not  their  end,  and 
regarded  not  the  love  and  obedience  of  the  true 
creator  of  all  things ;  and  namely,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God :  So  is  it  of 
otif  imaginations  and  discourse  ;  they  liave  a  kind  of 
body,  but  a  shapelesse  masse,  without  light  or  fashion, 
unlesse  faith  and  the  grace  of  God  be  joj^ned  there- 
ante.  Faith,  giving  as  it  were  a  tincture  and  lustre 
unto  Scho/ufs  arguments,  make  them  the  more  firme 
and  solid:  They  may  well  serve  for  a  direction  and 
ton  yong  learner,  to  lead  and  set  him  in  the 
way  of  this  knowledge.  They  in  some  sort 
shioE  imd  make  him  capable  of  the  grace  of  God, 
meanes  whereof  our  beliefe  is  afterward  atehieved 
[and  made  perfect.  1  know  a  man  of  authority, 
[brought  up  in  letters,  who  confessed  unto  me,  that 
[he  was  reclaimed  from  out  the  errours  of  mis-beleev- 
[iflg  by  the  Arguments  of  SebofuL  And  if  it  happen, 
'  be  dispoyled  of  tliis  ornament,  and  of  the  helpe 
approbation  of  faith,  and  taken  but  for  meere 
lane  fantazics,  yet  to  combat  those  that  headlong 
\iat  fallen  into  the  dreadfuU  eiTor,  and  horrible  darke- 
ssc  of  irreligion,  even  then,  shall  they  be  found  as 
le  and  forcible,  as  any  other  of  that  condition, 
hat  may  be  opposed  against  them.  So  that  we 
kail  stand  upon  termes  to  say  unto  our  parties, 

-S^i  meiim  quul  kahes,  aectru^  mi  impmumfer, 

— HoR.  i.  Episl.  V.  6. 

If  you  have  any  better,  semi  for  me, 
Or  else  that  I  bid  vou,  contented  be. 
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CHAPTER  of  Ms  himdedf^e,  dotk  not  yet  know  what  knowledge 
^^  in :  and  that  man,  who  h  not  kin ff^  if  he  but  thinke  to 
An  Apoloffie  he  somefhiuff,  seduceth  and  deccivetJi  hiniwlfe  ?  These 
sL^T***"**  sentences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  doe  so  lively  and  mani- 
~~  ""  festly  expresse,  what  I  would  maintuine,  as  I  should 
neede  no  otlier  proofe  against  such  as  with  all  submis- 
sion and  obeysance  would  yeeld  to  his  authority. 
But  these  will  needs  be  whipt  to  their  owne  cost, 
and  cannot  abide  their  reason  to  be  combated,  but 
by  it  selfe.  Let  us  now  but  consider  man  alone 
without  other  help,  armed  but  with  his  owne 
weapons,  and  unprovided  of  the  grace  and  know- 
ledge of  God,  which  is  all  his  honour,  all  his  strength, 
and  all  the  ground  of  his  being.  Let  us  see  what 
hold-fast,  or  free-hold  he  hath  in  this  gorgeous,  and 
goodly  equipage.  Let  him  with  the  utmost  power 
of  his  discourse  make  me  understand,  upon  what 
foundation,  he  hath  built  those  great  advantages 
and  ods,  he  supposeth  to  have  over  other  creatures. 
Who  hath  perswaded  him,  that  this  admirable  moving 
of  heavens  vaults ;  tlmt  the  eternal  light  of  these 
lampes  so  fiercely  rowling  over  his  head ;  that  the 
horror-moving  and  continuall  motion  of  this  infinite 
vaste  Ocean,  were  established,  and  continue  so  many 
ages  for  his  commoditie  and  service  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  any  thing  so  ridiculous,  as  this  miserable 
and  wieched  creature,  which  is  not  so  much  as  master 
of  himselfe,  exposed  and  subject  to  offences  of  all 
things,  and  yet  dareth  call  himselfe  Master  and 
Emperour  of  this  Universe  ?  In  whose  power  it  is 
not  to  know  the  least  part  of  it,  much  lesse  to  com- 
.  mand  the  same*  And  the  privilege,  which  he  so 
fondly  challengeth,  to  be  the  onely  absolute  creature 
in  this  huge  worlds-frame,  perfectly  able  to  know  the 
absolute  beautie,  and  severall  parts  thereof,  and  that 
he  is  only  of  power  to  yeeld  the  great  Architect 
thereof  J  due  thankes  for  it,  and  to  keepe  account 
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both  of  the  lecdpts  and  Uyings  out  of  the  world,  cbaptw 
Who  hath  aedfid  him  this  patent  r   Let  him  shew  ua       ™ 
hia  letteaa  of  privilaget  fw  so  noble  and  so  great  a  ^ 
diarae.    Have  they  beene  granted  ondy  in  favour  sJSST 
of  the  wise  ?    Then  conceme  they  but  a  few.    Are 
the  Ibolish  and  wicked  worthy  of  so  extraordinary  a 
finrourf    Who  being  the  worst  part  of  the  worid* 
ahouhi  they  be  preferred  before  the  rest?     Shall 
we  bdeeve  him:  Quorum  igitur  ca^ua  qtiis  dhserU 
^beium  earn  wmnSkml    Earum  acilieet  animantium 
qmm  raHame  uiuntur.    Hi  aunt  dii  et  homineat  quUma 
pnfeeto  nihil  ett  mdSus  (Cic.  Nat.  Deo.  u.).    For 
'  then  shall  a  man  iay^  that  the  xcorU  wa$ 

rf    In  Mothtfor  those  creatures  sake,  wh^  have 
Ife  m§e4tf  reason:   Those  are  Gods  and  meni,  thorn 
jsmurediy  nothinjg  is  better.     We  shall  never 
ly  baffle  the  impudeney  of  this  oonjoyniiMb 

ally  wretch,  what  hath  he  in  him  worthy  sun 
flo  advantage  f  To  consider  the  incorruptible  life  of 
tbe  cdestiall  bodies,  ilieir  beauty,  greatnesse,  and 
continued    with    so   just  and   regular  a 

— ^«M  tMtpirimHM  magni  nrfrstia  mundi 

Tampia  smprr,  Mirfiisqtie  micantihts  sf.lherafisum, 

£i  MMf  fM  meutem  Limar  Soiisque  viantm. 

-  Lt'CR.  V.  lili. 

When  we  of  this  irrrat  world  the  henvenly  temples  see 

Above  US,  and  the  Hkies  with  bhine-stAires  fixt  to  lie, 

And  marke  in  our  discourse, 

Of  Sunnc  and  Moone  the  courvc.  • 

To  consider  the  power  and  domination,  these  >)odies 
have,  not  onely  upon  our  li%'es,  and  condition  of  our 
fortune ; 

Fmeim  tUmim  ti  titoM  kumimmm  nupcndU  ah  OMiru. 

— Maml.  sistraaL  iii.  58. 

For  on  the  stan  he  doth  suspend 

Of  aeo,  the  deeds,  the  livei»  and  end. 
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CHAPTER  But  also  over  our  dispositions  and  inclinations,  our 
^'         discourses  and  wils,  which  they  rule,  provoke,   and 
An  ApoJogic  move  at  tlie  pleasure  of  their  influences,  as  our  reason 
of  ^mand  ^^^^  ^^^  teacheth  us. 

— specttUitaqttf  iong^ 
Dcprendit  (acUlsdominannn  uipituJt aitra^ 
Et  ioium  ahema  mundum  rat  tone  moveH, 
Faionmujue  v4C€m  ceriu  ducanere  Jngm9» 

By  speculation  it  from  far  discern *s. 
How  sUr*s  by  secret  lavres  do  ^uide  our  stems, 
And  this  whole  world  is  nioov'd  by  entercourse 
And  by  sure  signes  of  fates  to  know  the  course. 

Seeing  that  not  a  man  alone,  nor  a  King  only» 
But  Monarchies  and  Empires*  yea,  and  all  this  world 
below  is  moved  at  the  shaking  of  one  of  the  least 
heavenly  motions. 

Quaniaqtte  quam  parvifaciant  di^criwma  matus : 
Tanium  est  hoc  regnum  quod  regibm  imperai  ipm. 

— Manil.  Asirott,  iv. 

How  little  motions  make,  how  difierent  aCection : 
So  great  this  Kingdome  is,  that  hath  Kings  in  sub- 
jection. 

If  our  vertue,  vices,  sufficiency  and  knowledge, 
and  the  same  discourse  we  make  of  the  power  of  the 
starres,  and  the  comparison  hetweene  them  and  us. 
com  met  h  as  our  reason  judgeth  by  their  meane  and 
through  their  favour. 

— ^urii  alter  amore^ 

Et  pontum  Iranare  poiexi  et  veriert  Trmam^ 

AUeriug  Mors  est  scnbendU  legihux  apia : 

Ecce  patrem  naii  perimunt^  naioxqur  partniex^ 

Muiuaque  amiati  coettnl  in  vuhtfrafrairet, 

Soft  nostntm  hoc  helium  «<,  cogunUir  tan  fa  movere, 

Inqut  stta»Jtrn  petnas,  lacerandaque  membra  : 

Hoc  quoqytfatale  eti  mc  ipfmm  expendtrefatum, 

— Manil,  Asiron^  iv.  78»  1 1%. 
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One  with  l0\c  mjiiiclcd,  hU  imr  io  et\^oy, 
Ckn  ert«ic  the  «cju,  and  dYerturnc  nil  Troy : 
Aiiotlwn  M  i»  ta  »ct  ljiwe«  »cvrrc. 
Lor  HMftnca  kill  futiicn,  iktheri  MMtii«»  dotro/, 
Bv^oibon  for  mutumll  woatiiU  their  mfmit%  doe  bmtc, 
Soch  war  U  not  uur  oh  uc»  furc't  arc  we  to  U» 
Dmwno  to  otir  own<7  polities,  our  owoc  Iltnbi  to  teare  i 
r«tei  «o  l*ob»erre  t'is  futaJl^  we  muft  doe  It* 

li  ^d  tliat  portion  of  reason,  which  we  have, 

Crufu  I...  ^.j^lrihutiun  of  heaveiK  how  can  sJu:  tiu&ke 
Oi  equall  unto  it  ?  How  can  she  submit  his  essence 
and  cocKlitiotis  unto  our  kno%vleil^e  i  VV'hatMicrer 
we  behold  in  tho^  liuge  bodies,  dotti  afTri^ht  us: 
Qmt  Moilf/io,  ijfiMr  JhTotrntnta^  qtu  vtctts,  quas 
Mabhm4P,  fpii  tmnigin  tanti  operii  fuei^nnt  /  (Cit\ 
SaL  Dcu.  i.K  ^i^hat  ^.>*'/>»'*'m#vAi/i/  IVhat  ifrtm- 
krmeat     What  mmne  .'it  cfiffincsi     U^fmt 

Mmmm  and  O/  to  m  fff'eat  cf 

Wfcy  doe  wc  th«  **  ...  |-i». .  ...cm  of  !ioule,  ot  *.». ,  .a\A 
ot  discount  i  ilave  we  dt^c^overed  or  knowen  any 
OBBiaveable  or  inhenMhle  stupidity  in  them  I  We, 
who  have  no  coninieree  but  of  obedience  with  tbetn  \ 
SliaU  we  ny  we  have  neene  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
aoule.  in  no  other  creature,  but  in  man  i;  What  f 
Hmve  we  scene  any  Uiing  comparable  to  the  Smme  ? 
JLcaveth  he  to  be,  bceaiise  we  liave  i^eene  nothing 

unto  it  f  And  doth  lie  leave  hiii  moving* 
his  equall  is  no  where  to  be  found  I  If  tliat 
we  have  not  seene^  is  ncrt,  our  knowledge  Is 
full  abridged,  Qum  mint  ianttr  ammi  an^ 
gmwHirt  H%it  mt?—  Kfte  of  '  ^  -^trt  i#  ntchf 
Be  thev  not  drranu  aumani  y.  to  make  a 

TJriliiall  earth,  tir  wcM-ld  of  the  l^Iomie  f  As  A$$ua^' 
goroM  did  f  And  tli  -  '  »  plant  worldly  babiiatioui 
mui  aa  Plato  and   ;  h  doe*  erect  their  colooioi 

tot  our  uie<  And  to  make  of  our  knownc  earth  a 
fcqchfr  aUiiiog  pUnet  f    Inter  ctrttng  mmia!  '  '     in- 

H  Abe   €^   cnHgo    mimtium:    m*  « 
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CHAPTER  necemtas  e^Tandi^  sed  erromm  amor  (Sen.  Ira,  ii. 
^  cap.  9),  Amofig  other  disvommodities  of  our  mmiaUtjf 
An  Apoioeie  thu  is  o/ie^  there  is  durkncsse  in  our  minds,  and  i?i  n4 
Icboad^**"**  wo/  ofiely  necessity  of  erring,  but  a  hve  of  errors, 
CojTuptihile  corpUnS  aggravat  animam^  et  deprimit 
terienu  inhabitatio  senium  mult  a  cogitantem  (Sen. 
Epist,  xcv.).  Our  corruptible  bodi/  doth  ouerlode 
our  smde,  and  our  dwelling  on  earth  weighe^^  doicne 
our  sefise,  that  is  set  to  thinke  of  many  ?fiaiters.  Pre- 
sumption is  our  naturall  and  originall  infinnitie.  Of 
all  creatures  man  is  the  most  miserable  and  frailer  and 
thereivithall  the  proudest  and  disdainfullest.  Who 
perceiveth  and  seeth  himselfe  placed  here,  amidst 
their  filth  and  mire  of  the  world,  fast  tied  and  nailed 
to  the  worst,  most  senselesse,  and  drooping  part  of 
the  world,  in  the  vilest  corner  of  the  house,  and 
farthest  from  heavens  coape,  with  tliose  creatures, 
that  are  the  worst  of  the  three  conditions ;  and  yet 
dareth  imaginarily  place  himselfe  above  the  circle  of 
the  Moone,  and  reduce  heaven  under  his  feet.  It  is 
through  the  vanity  of  the  same  imagination,  that 
he  dare  equall  himselfe  to  God,  that  he  ascribeth 
divine  conditions  unto  himselfe,  that  he  selecteth 
and  separateth  himselfe  from  out  the  ranke  of  other 
creatures  ;  to  which  his  fellow- brethren  jmd  compeers, 
he  cuts  out  and  shareth  their  parts,  and  allotteth 
them  what  portions  of  meanes  or  forces  he  thinkes 
good.  How  knoweth  he  by  the  vertue  of  his  under- 
standing the  inward  and  secret  motions  of  beasts? 
By  what  comparison  from  them  to  us  doth  he  con- 
clude the  brutishnesse,  he  ascribeth  unto  thern  ? 
When  I  am  playing  with  my  Cat,  who  knowes 
whether  she  have  more  sport  in  dallying  with  me, 
than  I  have  in  gaming  with  her?  We  entertaine 
one  another  with  mutuall  apish  trickes.  If  I  have  my 
houre  to  begin  or  to  refuse,  so  hath  she  hers.  Plato 
in  setting  forth  the  golden  age  under  Saiurns^ 
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Amoiigst  the  chiefe  ndvaiitajTei  that  man  had  then,  CHAPTEH 
reporteth  the  eonimur  i  he  had  with  lieasts  of       ^^l 

wnoni  •tw«ti:nr.*f  in?  '        ^  .Jijitniction,  he  knew  the  AnApoiofJ* 
true  ^  ices  of  ever)'  one  of  them  :  srti*5i^ 

li  absolute  undeiNtaiidinK 

11.  V  .,,>t,..i,.u ,  ,,,i..^by  he  led  a  iiappier  lite 
than  we  ean  doe.  Can  we  have  a  Jietter  proofc  to 
jv4ge  of  mans  inipudency,  touehing  liensts  i  Thi^ 
notable  Author  wiis  of  opinion,  that  in  the  f^freatest 
part  of  the  wrporall  forme,  whirh  nature  hath  be- 
stmred  oa  tl  ^*  hath  nii>  c^etetl  tlie  use  of 

tbe  Projfno*»Ui..^Li..ii$»  which  in  i*.^  iiuies  were  thereby 
gvtbered.  Ttiat  defect  which  bindreth  the  <Tinununi« 
eation  betweene  them  and  U-%  why  may  it  nut  as  well 
be  in  us  ns  in  them  f  It  is  a  matter  of  divination  to 
gueibe  in  wlinm  the  fault  i?*.  Uiat  we  understand  not 
otie  ano^  Fun  we  imderstaud   them   no   more 

^''  ^*'   the  same  reasoht  may  thry  as  well 

!^  ^*e  them.     It  is  no  great  mar- 
vcU  if  we  unil  them  not:  no  more  d«)e  we 

the  (    -'    S,  thr    11  rich,  or  Iri^.     Yet  h-      -  — 
boAibi  !    thin'  under^ttood    tlieni,  as  ,i 

TlhfoneuM,    •  f/,ir,    7»r.wi#»   Thales  and  othere. 

And  if  5*   '  '         -      r^    that  there 

afc  Xati*  'tre  to  be 

tlieir  King,  it  must  ncccssarUy  follow,  ti  y  give 

a        *  ^  '         '     ^ '  :   iiiovmg. 

A\  ,        _  MS     We 

have  fome  mejme  understmiding  ol  their  %o 

beasts  of  ours,  about  the  MUiie  mcajsure*     Aiicy 
asd  fauiie  upon  us,  they  threat^  and  entreat 
M  doc  we  them.     Touehing  other  matters,  we 
perceive     ^    *  there  is  a  ftill  and  perfeet 
ion  ail  I  hem,  and  that  not  ondy 

0f  one  same  kinde  understand  one  another,  but 
mch  M  are  of  diflferent  kindes. 
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Et  mtiUe  peiHules,  d  defiique  seda  ferarum 

Dustuulas fu4:rujd  t-ticfjf  variasque  cluere 

Cum  meim  aut  dohr  ett,  mU  aim  iam  gaudia  gliscunL 

— Lum.  V,  1069. 

Whole  beard's  (tliough  dumbe)  of  beasts,  both  wild 

and  tatne^ 
Use  divers  voices,  diffVent  sounds  to  frame, 
As  joy,  or  griefe,  or  ffare, 
Upspringing  passions  beare. 

By  one  kinde  of  barking  of  a  Dogge»  the  Horse 
knoweth  he  is  angrie ;  by  another  voice  of  hi*j,  he  is 
nothing  disiimid.  Even  in  beasts,  tliat  have  no  voice 
at  all,  by  the  reciprocall  kindnesse,  which  we  see  in 
them,  we  easily  inferre  there  is  some  other  meane  of 
entercommunication :  their  jestures  treat,  and  their 
motions  discourse, 

NoH  alia  longv  raimne  alqtte  ipsa  videtur 
Protrahere  ad  gestnm,  pueras  infaniia  Ungtue, 

—lb.  1040. 
No  otherwise,  then  f«ir  they  cannot  speakej 
Children  are  drawne  by  si^nes  their  niindes  to  breake. 

And  why  not,  as  well  as  our  dumbe  men  dispute, 
argue  and  tell  histories  by  signes  ?  I  have  scene 
some  so  ready  and  so  excellent  in  it,  that  (in  good 
sooth)  they  wanted  nothing  to  have  tlieir  meaning 
perfectly  understood.  Doe  we  not  daily  see  lovers 
with  the  lookes  and  rowling  of  their  eyes,  plainly 
shew  when  they  are  angrie  or  pleased,  and  how  they 
entreat  and  thanke  one  another,  assigne  meetings, 
and  expresse  any  passion  ? 

E'l  sil^niio  ancor  suole 
Haver  prieghi  et  parole. 

Silence  also  hath  a  way. 
Words  and  prayers  to  convay* 

What  doe  we  ^vith  our  hands  ?     Doe  we  not  sue 
and  entreat,  promise  and  performs  call  men  unto  us 
and  discharge  them,  bid  them  farwell  and  be  gone, 
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pmy«  beseech,  deuy»  refuse,  detnaiid,  mdtiiire,  chapter 

V  cotifoise,  rcpcfit,  fain\  hci^  ashanicd,  doubt,        ^ 

instruct,  coriiinaiid.  inette*  tnemira^ts   swearc,   wit*  Aa  Apotosit 

mccusct   condemne,   al>sc*ivct   injuirie,  despiMf,  ^* 

dai|ii>fhit    rtalter,    --    »      '     *  !    se,    biiniblet 

Biocke.  recaucikv  recommt  w  gladne^sse, 

pqoycatt   cotnplaine,   waile,  sorrow,  discomfort,   dis* 

pHre,  cry  out^  forbid,  declare  silence  aiid  :  ^  -   4i- 

meotf     And  what  not  f     Wit^i  m  great   ^  a, 

and  ampUfying,  as  if  tiiey  would  contend  witii  tbe 

toiigue.     And  with  our  head,  doe  we  not  invite  and 

mU  to  Ui^t  diHchargt:  and  send  awav«  avow,  disavow, 

belie,  wcleoinCt  honour,  worship,  €fi.«»daine,  demand, 

direci,   n  '*^  ^     v,    eompkine,    cherish, 

blmdbb,  ,  brag,  iioast,  thn*aten, 

exhort,  warrant,   assure^  and  enquire  f     What  doe 

we  with  our  eye-lids?  and  with  our    '      *  '*Tsf     To 

eaoekide.  there  is  t%o  niotiont  nor  j<  that  doth 

DoC  ^pcake,  and  speakesi  in  a  language  very  ea&ie,  and 

witlKNit  any  tcarhing  to  be  understood:  nay,  which 

U  wori,  it  Is  A  language  common  and  publike  to 

whereby  it  foUoweth  (seeing  the  varietie,  and 

ose  it  hath    from   others)   that   this   must 

be  deemed   the   proper  and  peculiar  ^pcccb 

of  humane  nature.     I   omit  that«  which  necessitie 

m  tinie  of  need  doth  particu-     ^        struct  imd  sud* 

lady  tcaih  fiueh  as  need  it;  ii:       .,    alpluibeta  upcm 

tmrnm^  and  grammar  by  je3iture«:  ana  the  sdences 

vlneh  are  oncly  excrrised  aii''  reused  by  them: 

Md  the  nations  Plifiie  re|K>rL    ..    ..»  have  no  other 

Ail  Ambassador  of  the  Citie  of  ^-ibdera^ 

he  had      ^     'a  lung  time  unto  ./  fif 

Ihaii fit, aaid  ii.. i to  him:  O  Kin;^^  wluii  ^..       i     dt 

llioci  tlimt  1  beare  backe  unto  our  cttiaeM  f  Thus 
IMswexed  he)  that  I  bare  suffered  thee  to  speake 
lU  Ihou  wouldst,  and  as  long  as  thou  plrased<dU  with- 

ter  speaking  one  word.     Is  ikA  this  a  kinde  of 
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CHAPTER  speaking  silence,  and  easie  to  be  understood  ?     And 
^        as  for  other  matters ;  what  sufficiency  is  there  in  U8# 
An  Apologia  that  we  must  not  acknowledge  from  tlie  industry 
Seb^dT*****^  and  labours  of  beasts  ?     Can  there  be  a  more  formall, 
and   better  ordered  policie,  divided  into  so  severall 
charges  and  offices,  more  constantly  entertained,  and 
,  better  mamtained,  than   that   of  Bees  ?     Shall   we 
[*  imagine,  their  so  orderly  disposing  of  their  actions, 
and    managing  of  their  vacations,  have  so  propor- 
tioned   ana    formall    a    conduct   without   discourse, 
reason,  and  forecast  ? 

//wf  qmdam  slgriis  aiqtte  hxc  exempla  tequuti, 
Ejise  apibus  parietn  divintz  ynentis,  ei  hamhis 
JEthcreos  dixere, — Viro.  Georg,  iv.  519* 

Some  by  these  sig-ties,  by  these  examples  moved^ 
Said  that  in  Bees  there  h  and  may  be  proved 
Some  taste  of  heavenly  kinde. 
Part  of  ee lest i all  minde. 


The  Swallowes  which  at  the  approach  of  spring 
time  we  see  to  pry,  to  search,  and  ferret  all  the 
comers  of  our  houses  ;  is  it  without  judgement  they 
seeke,  or  without  discretion  they  chuse  from  out  a 
thousand  places,  that  which  is  fittest  for  them,  to 
build  their  nests  and  lodging  ?  And  in  that  prety 
cunning  contexture,  and  admirable  framing  of  tlieir 
houses,  would  birds  rather  fit  themselves  with  a 
round,  than  a  square  figure,  with  an  obtuse,  than  a 
right  angle,  except  they  knew  both  the  commodities 
and  effects  of  them  ?  Would  they  (suppose  you) 
first  take  water  and  then  clay,  unlesse  they  guessed 
that  the  hardnesse  of  the  one  is  softned  by  the 
moistnesse  of  the  other?  Would  they  fioore  their 
palace  with  mosse  or  downe,  except  they  foresaw 
tliat  the  tender  parts  of  their  young  ones  shall 
thereby  he  more  soft  and  easie  ?  VVould  they 
shroud  and  shelter  themselves  from  stormy  weather, 
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Id    their   cabhins    toward   tlic    l'*;i^t,   uniesse  CBAFTER 
Imew  the  diirert^nl   eaiiciilioti^  of   wiiid\  and        ^" 
OQiwdered  that  some  are  more  healthful!  and  safe  iU  Apdock 
tor  them  than  .some  othen  I     Why  doth  the  Spider  seS? 
wfm  ber  artiticiall  web  thicke  iu  one  place  aiid  thiii 
io  another  (     And  iu>w  iiseth  one,  fuid  then  anotl: 
kliol«  exeept  she  had  an  imaginary  kinde  of  dchbei 
ttocit  foretuouglit,  and  eoncKisiouf     VV^e  pr        ■     bj 
the  greater   part   of  their  wurkeii  what  ^^^%l 

have  over  us,  and  haw  weake  our  art  andlj 
our  running  is*  if  we  goe   about   to  imit 
\Vc  see  notwitJiJitmidiiig*  even  in  our 
»,  what  faculties  we  employ  in  them,  and  hoi 

miadc  r      ' ^     vt  t  of  her  skill  and! 

ID  til  1  thijike  lis  inuclil 

of  tbem?     Wherefore  doe  we  attribute  tJie  workesg,| 
excell  what  e%'er  we  ean  j>erfonne,  either  bj 
or  by  art,  unto  a  kinde  of  unknowne,  naturi' 
mud   ien  tie  inclination  (      VV' herein   urmwaien  w 
them  A  great  advantaf:'  •    us,  to  infer 

led  bv  a  certaine  lovii  .^  iiiesi^e^  leadeth  \ 
panieth  them  (as  it  were  by  the  hand)  unta] 
the  aetiona  and  eommodities  of  Uieir  life;  and! 
tliat  die  fonsaketb  and  leaveth  us  to  the  hazard  of] 
fortune;  and  by  art  to  quest  and  5nde  out  those! 
tttoDigs  that  are  hehovefuU  and  neeesurie  ibr  our  pre**] 
acnatiofi:  and  therewithal!  denieth  us  the  mear 
to  attatiie  by  any  tmititution  and  eontention  of  spiritj 
to  the  ?  r  brute  l>ea:^L&:  So  thatj 

hru  i        -  f I  all  eommodities  exceed 

ver  our  di%ine  intelligence  can  effect*     Verily,| 
this  accotmt  wee  might  have  just  cause  and  great 
to  tcmie  her  a  mast  iuju.st  and  parttaU  step- J 
:  But  tliere  is  no  such  thing,  our  policy  is  not] 
io  deformed  and  dbordered.     Xaturt  hnti 

att  ft^r  rrcaturat:  And  tiicrc  is  nuL  _., .  .^l, 
hatli  amply  stored  with  all  neoonry  meanes  for^ 
foi-  11-  u  177 
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which  I  often  heare  men  make  (when  the  licence  of 
their  conceits  doth  sometimes  raise  them  above  the 
clouds,  and  then  headlong  tumbling  them  downe 
even  to  the  Antipodes)  exclaiming  that  man  is  the 
onely  forsaken  and  out-cast  creature,  naked  on  the 
bare  earth,  fast  bound  and  swathed,  having  nothing 
to  cover  and  amie  himselfe  withall  but  the  spoile  of 
others ;  whereas  Nature  hath  clad  and  mantled  all 
other  creatures,  some  with  shels,  some  with  huskes, 
with  rindes,  with  haire,  with  w^ooU,  with  stings,  with 
bristles,  with  hides,  with  mosse,  with  feathers,  with 
skales,  with  fleeces,  and  with  silke,  according  as  their 
quality  might  need,  or  their  condition  require  :  And 
hath  fenced  and  armed  them  with  clawes,  with  nailes, 
with  talons,  with  hoofes,  with  teeth,  with  stings,  and 
with  homes,  both  to  assaile  others  and  to  defend 
themselves :  And  hatli  moreover  instructed  them  in 
every  thing  fit  and  requisite  for  them,  as  to  swim,  to 
runne,  to  creepe,  to  flie^  to  roare,  to  bellow,  and  to 
sing :  where  as  man  only  (Oh  siUy  wretched  man) 
can  neither  got,  nor  speake,  nor  shift,  nor  feed  him- 
selfe, unlesse  it  be  to  whine  and  weepe  onely,  except 
hee  bee  taught 
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Tutn  porrOf  puer  id  sarvis  projevhiH  ah  undis 

Naviia,  nudus  kumi  facet  mfans^  indlgus  omni 

P^ilali  atLtiiiu,  emit  pntmim  in  luminls  orax 

Nexibus  ex  alvo  matrix  natura  profttditf 

l* agituque  locum  htgubri  complet,  td  {rquum  est 

Cut  iantiim  in  vita  rcstet  trannre  malorum  : 

At  varia;  crextwd  pecudes,  ai-jtictilatfenvqHCt 

Nee  crepitacida  ewr  opu^  est,  nee  cuiquam  adhibenda  cjst 

Alnuje  nu  f  rictus  bhtmia  at  que  infract  a  loquel^  : 

Nee  varias  qmtrunt  vested  pro  tempore  eteli  : 

Derttque  nam  artnis  opus  esi,  non  mambus  alUi 

Queit  ma  tntentur,  quando  omnibus  itmnia  targe 

Tellus  ipsa  parity  naturaque  dwdala  rcrum. 
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An  liUiuil«  like  m  ihipwrmckc  sliip-bo^r  emit  fron  i 


lies  wmktd  on  Ihr  f<Tound 

Oritai«\i<> 

TbeiB,  m  i»  »' 

Fttr  wlmtti  %0  aiAtiy  lU  reju^iiu 

Bui  da  ten  henit  oT  Uinc  Ami  u 

Nor  iit<ed  lli«]r  rmtile*,  nor 

TW  iftttttrfii^  bfokcii  tpee 

V^>f  aecke  tlwy  dhren  contft,  «a 

Wlicnb^  to  pi 

And  the  e«rth  Urgrljr  to  their  i 


hle»ae,  wanting  aU 
J  re  with  umiill  rAse 

in  fall, 

.  bind. 

a  waII 

all  thing*  ttoto  all 
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Such  complainbi  are  ikkic;  Thei^  is  a  greater 
#qiBjUity,  and  more  uniforme  relatiaii  iit  the  pmicy  of 
Ike  w«>rld«  Our  skin  is  as  sufficiently  provided  with 
Jiaidnfiiiii  iitiiiii  1  the  injuries  uf  the  wether,  as  theirs: 
iTitiieiie  aivcrs  Natkms,  which  yet  never  knew  the 

of  dothesk.  Our  ancient  Gaules  were  but  slight  ly 
no  more  are  the  Irlsh-rnen»  our  ueij^li- 
kbtin,  in  so  cold  a  eh  male :  \V*hieh  we  may  better 
'    ^      by  our  eelves :  for,  all  tho^  parts  of  our  bodict 

we  pleMed  to  leave  bare  to  winde  and  wether* 

by  eicperieiice  found  able  to  endure  it :  If  there 
be  mf  wttke  part  in  us,  which  in  It  -  ^  '  >od  should 
wane  to  fcare  cold,  it  ought  to  ^  stomadce, 

where  digestion  b  made:  Our  forefatliers  used  to 
hftTe  ft  bare,  and  our  Ladies  (as  daiiityniee  as  they 
be)  are  many  times  seene  to  goe  open*breasted,  as 
low  as  their  navilL  The  baodles  and  swathes  about 
oar  efaildreo  are  no  mure  necessary  :  And  the  mothers 
ei Latedgmania^  bronirh^  \m  theirs  in  all  hl»ertv  and 
of  movi  without  swathing  or 

Our  :md  our  weeping 

IS  conimoci  to  n.        .-  ,  -  .  :  aivers  of  them  are 

oAeii  ^eene  to  waile  and  grone  a  long  time  alter  their 
btfili«  fmionit]  '  jotenanoe  fitting  the 


wht 


. cmsehres,     A  s  for  the 
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naturall  and  without  teaching. 

Seniit  enim  tim  tjutsijue  fuam  quam  possit  obuiL 

—Ibid,  104S. 
For  every  one  sooiie-undersUnding  is 
Of  his  owne  strength,  which  he  may  use  amisse. 

Who  will  make  question,  that  a  chUd  having 
attained  the  strength  to  feed  himselfe,  could  not 
quest  for  his  meat,  and  shift  for  his  drinke  ?  The 
earth  without  hibour  or  tilling  dotli  sufficiently  pro- 
duce and  ofter  him  as  much  as  he  shall  need.  And 
if  not  at  all  times,  no  more  doth  she  unto  beasts; 
witnesse  the  pro\dsion,  wee  see  the  Ants  and  other 
silly  creatures  to  make  against  the  cold  and  barren 
seasons  of  the  yeare.  The  nations,  that  have  lately 
bin  discovered,  so  plenteously  stored  with  all  manner 
of  naturall  meat  and  drinke,  without  care  or  labor, 
teach  us,  that  bread  is  not  our  onely  food :  And  that 
without  toyling,  our  common  mother  nature,  hath 
with  great  plentie  stored  us  with  whatsoever  should 
be  needfull  for  us,  yea,  as  it  is  most  likely,  more 
riclily  and  amply,  than  now  adaies  she  doth,  tliat  we 
liave  added  so  much  art  unto  it : 

£t  tellus  nitidajf  Jrugejt  vineiaque  Imia 

Sponte  sua  primvin  mortalibus  ipsa  creavH^ 

Ipsa  dedit  dukes  J  wins  ^  el  pafmla  lu'ta^ 

Qua  nunc  vix  nostra  ^andescuni  aucia  iabore, 

CotUeriffumjue  boves  et  mre*  agricolarunu — Lrcn.  ii,  1 1 66- 

The  earth  it  selfe  at  first  of  th*  owne  accord 
Did  men  rich  Vineyards^  and  clean e  fruit  afford. 
It  gave  sweet  of -springs  food  from  sweeter  soylc 
Which  yet  sc^arse  greater  grow  for  alt  our  toyle, 
Yet  tire  therein  we  doe. 
Both  Plough-mcns  strength  and  Oxen  too. 

The  gluttonous  excesse,  and  intemperate  lavish- 
nesse  of  our  appetite  exceeding  all  the  m  vent  ions,  we 
endevour  to  tinde  out,  wherewith  to  glut  and  cloy 
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the  simme     A%  for  amies  and  wnpons^  we  have  more,  chafteii^ 

It  be  nat until  unto  u%  Uian  me  greatest  part  of       ^'^      " 

ber  boats:    We   have  more   s^everall   nuittoai  ofAa^ 

tod  naturally,  without  teaching:    We  reai>ef^ 

aerriceable  use  of  thcin,  than  they  do :  l^ow 

are  trained  up  to  figlit  naked,  are  scene  head 

to  cmst  themselves  into  the  same  hazards  and 

as  we  doe.     If  s^ome  beasts  excel!  us  in  this 

Ivantatge*  we  exceed  many  others  :  And  the  indus- 

to  enable*  the  »kill  to  fortitie,  mid  the  wit  to 

Iter  and  eover  our  body  by  artificiall  meanes,  we 

liave  it  by  a  kind  of  natumll  instinct  and  teaching. 

Which  to  prove ;  the  Elephant  tlutli  whet  mid  ?iharpen 

teetht  he  useth  in  warre  (for  he  hath  some  he 

iiseth   for  that   purpoM'i   which    he   heedfuUy 

»and  Mfver  puts  Uieui  Lu  other  ser^'iee :  When 

ik  prepare  themselves  to  tight,  tl>ey  raise,  scatter 

'with  t*  'r  dust  abimt  them:  The 

Boar^  "s;   when  the  Ic/i nets  man 

to  grapple  with  the  Crocodile,  he  walloweth  liis 

bi  the  mtre.  th'     '       ^hc  same  dric  and  harden 

him.  which  he        ..    o  often,  that  at  lajst  tlie 

becomes  as  hard  and  tough  as  any  well  com* 

crusty  which  serveth  him  in  ?itead  of  a  ( 

^hjr  shaU  we  not  say,  that  it  is  as  naturall  i  .  ..    lu 

arme  cnir  joelves  with  wood  and  yron  ?     As  for  speech, 

it  ta»  that  if  it  be  not  naturall  it  is  not  neconr} 

bdeeve  neverthcksae,  that  if  a  eliilde,  bred  in  somt 

ith   soittarineK^et   farre   from   haunt  of  people 

tt  were  a  hard  matter  to  make  trial!  of  it) 

Ml  doubt  have  •^'•"ir.  IJurf  nf  words  to  cxprcssc, 

speech  to  utter  I  ^ :  And  it  is  not  to  lie 

that  nature  Imili  refused  us  that  meaoe, 

haired  us  that  l'»*lr^'    wTiiili  she  hath  bc^stowed 

many  and  dive  ircs:  For.  what  is 

faculty  we  see  ui  them,  when  they  iKeme  to 

to  rejoyoe,  to  call  one  unto  another  for 
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kind  of  speech  ?  And  shall  not  they  speake  among 
themselves,  tliat  speake  and  utter  their  minde  unto 
us,  and  we  to  them  ?  How  many  waies  speake  we 
unto  our  Dogges,  and  they  seeme  to  understand  and 
answer  us  ?  VVith  another  language,  and  with  other 
names  speake  we  unto,  and  call  them,  than  we  doe 
our  Birds,  our  Hogges,  our  Oxen,  our  Horses,  and 
such  like ;  and  according  to  their  different  kindes  we 
change  our  Idiome. 

Con  per  entm  hro  srJdera  hnma 
S"  mnmum  Vuna  con  raUrafonnicir, 
Forse  d  spiar  lor  via,  et  torfartuna. 

So  Ants  amidst  their  sable-coloured  band 
One  with  another  mouth  to  mouth  confer. 
Haply  their  way,  or  state  to  understand. 

Me  seemeth  that  Lactantius  doth  not  onely  attri-- 
bute  speech  unto  beasts,  but  also  laughing.  And  the 
same  difference  of  tongues,  which  according  to  the 
diversity  of  Countries  is  found  amongst  us,  is  also 
found  amongst  beasts  of  one  same  kinde.  AriMotle 
to  that  pui'pose  alleageth  the  divers  calles  or  purres 
of  Partriges,  according  to  the  situation  of  their  place 
of  breeding : 

^-varkeqiie  volucres 

Ijtnge  alias  aha  jaciuni  in  tempore  voces, 
Ei  pariim  muiaiU  ctim  lempcsiMibus  una 
RaucM07Ws,—L.vt:u.  v.  lOSS. 

And  divers  birds^  send  forth  much  divers  sounds 
At  divers  times,  and  partly  change  the  grounds 
Of  their  hoarce-soundiug  song, 
As  seasons  change  along. 

But  it  would  be  knowen,  what  language  such  a 
child  should  speake :  and  what  some  report  by  divi- 
nation, hath  no  great  hkely-hood.      And  if  against 
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tliti  opiriioti,  a  iimii  would  allcHgc  unto  me,  tiiat  such  chapter 
as  mre  nutu rally  deafc%  speake  not  at  all :  I  answer*       ^ 
thml  it  ill  nut  oncly  because  they  could  not  receive  the  Aa  Apoi^ 
iost  ruction  of  tlie  world  by  tlieir  eares,  but  rather  in  Sf  R*f /•««» 
asmuch  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  whereof  they  are  de- 
prived^ hath  fionie  affinity  with  that  of  speaking,  buth 
~^'  *'[  with  a  natural!  kinde  of  ligament  or  seanie,  hold 
are  fa^tned  together:  In  such  sort«  m  what  we 
te,  we  must  tirbt  «i{>eake  it  unto  our  selves,  and 
liefore  we  utter  and  send  the  same  fortli  to  stranger** 
we  make  it  inwardlv  to  .sound  unto  our  eares*     I  have 
aid  all  this,  to  niaintaine  the  coherency  and  re^em^ 
Uaoee,  that  is  in  all  humane  things,  and  to  bring  us 
mto  the  generall  throng.     We  are  neither  al>ove  nor 
and^  the  test:  wliat  e^'er  is  under  the  coape  of 
kemveti  (saith  the  wise  man)  runneth  one  law,  and 
Iblkiweth  one  fortune. 

Imdmfmdilit  nufttiaGtm  mmma  wimdu^^Ihid,  US. 

Allthinr^wlbUedar«^ 

In  fkull  Uondi  m  ftti  their  ikArc. 

le  diffbrefiee  there  is>  there  are  orders  and 
;    but  all   if!  under  the  visage  of  one*same 


•nr  nN)  mu  , 


Fmdtft  mtdmrm  etria  mtcrhmima 


r*"^ 


Berrmmi,^rh$d,^% 


All  Uiirtir»  proceed  in  their  ooune,  tiAtufrs  all 
Keepe  cUffcfeciee,  *■  In  ibeir  te«f  oe  doth  fiUt 

Man  mils'   i      forced^  and  marshalled  within  the 
€if  thU  ;  Miserable  man  with  all  his  wit 

eaiifiot  in  effect  goe  beyond  it :  he  is  erobraeed,  and 
CMag«l«  and  as  other  creatures  of  his  ranke  are,  he  is 
•Db|Kted  in  like  bondes*  and  without  any  prerogative 
ittall  pre-excelleneie,  what  ever  Privilege  he 
iimto  bimselfe,  he  h  of  very  nieane  c*andition* 
which   is  given   hv  opinion   or   fantasie   hatli 
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CHAPTER  neither  body  nor  taste.  And  if  it  be  so,  that  he] 
^  alone,  above  all  other  Creatures,  hath  this  liberty 
An  Apoiog^ie  of  imagination,  and  this  licence  of  thoughts,  which 
Se^nd"^**  represent  unto  him,  both  what  is,  and  what  is 
not  and  what  him  pleaseth,  falsehood  and  tmth  ;  it 
is  an  advantage  bought  at  a  very  high  rate,  and 
whereof  he  hath  litle  reason  to  gtorie :  For  thence 
springs  the  chiefest  source  of  all  the  mischiefs  that 
oppresse  him,  as  sinne»  sicknesse,  irresolution,  trouble 
and  despaire.  But  to  come  to  my  purpose,  I  say 
therefore,  there  is  no  likelyhood,  we  should  imagine, 
the  beasts  doe  the  very  same  things  by  a  naturall 
inclination  and  forced  genuitie,  which  we  doe  of  our 
owne  freewjl  and  industrie.  Of  the  very  same  effects 
we  must  conclude  alike  faculties  ;  and  by  the  richest 
effects  infer  the  noblest  faculties,  and  consequently 
acknowledge,  that  the  same  discourse  and  way^  we 
hold  in  working,  the  very  same,  or  perhaps  some 
other  better,  doe  beasts  hold.  Wherefore  sliall  we 
imagine  that  naturall  compulsion  in  them,  that  prove 
no  such  effect  our  selves  ?  Since  it  is  more  honour- 
able to  be  addressed  to  act,  and  tyed  to  worke 
orderly,  by  and  tlirough  a  naturall  and  unavoideable 
condition,  and  most  approching  to  Divinitie,  than 
regularly  to  worke  and  act,  by,  and  through  a  casuall 
and  rash  Ubertie ;  and  it  is  safer  to  leave  the  reignes  M 
of  our  conduct  unto  nature,  than  unto  ourselves.  " 
The  vanitie  of  our  presumption  maketh  us  rather 
to  be  beholding,  and  as  it  were  endebted  unto  ourfl 
owne  strength,  for  our  sufficiency,  than  unto  her  i 
liberalitie ;  and  enrich  other  creatures  with  naturall 
gilts,  and  yeeld  those  unto  them,  that  so  we  may  en* 
noble  and  honour  our  selves  with  gifts  purchased,  as 
me  thinketh,  by  a  very  simple  humour :  For,  I  would 
prize  graces,  and  value  gifts,  that  were  altogether 
mine  owne,  and  naturall  unto  me,  as  much  as  I 
would  those,  I  had  begged,  and  ivith  a  long  prer 
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h  shifted  ftir-     //  Itfeth  not  in  imr  p*mrr  to  ohfaine  CHAPTER 
itr  cfymmtudatitm,  than  to  he  J'  /  fmth  of       ^^ 

fund  S'ature.     By  that  reason,  i.  ^   :    x,  which  AnAy^iocic 
inhabitants  of  Thrace  tise  when  they  will  attempt  s^St 
pto  •  ujion  the  yre  irf  some  frcv/en  river,  and  to 

thii.  let  her  go  loose  albre  them,  should  we  sec 

running  alnngst  the  river  mde,  approach  her  care 
yee,  to  listen  wliether  oy  any  farre  or 

i..  ^ e.  she  may  heare  the  noysc  or  roaring  of 

lh(  W8ier»  running  under  the  sanie»  and  according  as 
ibe  pcroeireth  the  yce  thereby  to  be  thieke  or  ttiinne, 
tD  floe  cither  forward  or  backward ;  might  not  wc 
iMraUy  judge,  that  the  same  discourse  po^iseaseth 
her  bead«  a-s  '  ase  it  would  ours  f     And  that  it 

n  •  I  ;«-!**  q(  ^i^  o«v,;igrea<«in  and  cim^quence,  drawen 
fc  urall  sense  t      fl%itsoei*tt'   maketh   a  nmfte 

mo^xik^  whiiiMH^cr  moveth^  wr  not  frozen^  iv/tat soever  is 
mdfrmen.  mm  liquid  ;  ivtiatsoever  ts  liquid,  ifceld$  under 
mifWtigki  f  Vox  to  impute  that  only  to  a  quicknesae 
tf  the  tense  of  hearing,  without  discxiunie  or  con* 
wn—-^  ;.  f^ut  u  fQ„j  eonceipt,  and  cannot  enter 
in:  igination.    The  like  mu!»t  be  judged  of 

ii>  s  and  invent  iomi,  wherewith  beas^ts  sai'c 

Uieiiu»ci>c.>  lioin  tile  sn  -^ nd  scape  the  baits  we 

Imt  (a  entrap  them.     A.  will  take  hold  of  any 

iotiiitage  tending  to  that  purpcise,  that  it  is  in  ottr 
pmrr  to  ^ize  upon  them,  to  employ  them  to  our 
torficc,  and  to  u»e  them  at  our  plrai^ure ;  it  U  but 
tke  uune  oddai  we  have  one  upciii  anot^en  To 
vtiidi  ptirpo^  we  have  r    -    •  ves  or  f  ^  ^  nd 

no!  tfie  Climaciil<  line  w^-  /» 

tg  on  al  foiire,  unoo  the  ground,  siervcd 
tbe  Xjmii*  * '  '-d  of  footstofe^  or  hidden^  to  gel  up 

iit4i  tlictf  >  f     Where  the  greater  part  of  free 

iMi  for  very  ilight  causes*  abandon  boUi  their  Life 
iid  bcLEig  '  * '  r  |iower  of  othen.^  Tlie  wiva  and 
C«ittibtfK  the   Thracians  ^strive  and  eantcnd. 
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CHAPTER  which  of  them  shalbe  chosen,  to  bee  slaine  over  her 

^        husbands  or  lovers  tombe.     Have  tyrants  ever  failed 

An  Apoiog^ie  to  find  many  men  vowed  to  their  devotion  ?     Where 

Se£aS°**"**   some  for  an  over-plus,  or  supererogation  have  added 

this  necessity,  that  they  must  necessarily  accompany 

them,  as  well  in  death,  as  in  life.     Whole  hostes  of 

men  have  thus  tyed  themselves  unto  their  Captaines, 
The  tenor  of  the  oath  ministred  unto  the  schoUers, 
that  entered  and  were  admitted  the  rude  sehoole  of 
Roman  Gladiators,  emplied  these  promises:  which 
was  this.  We  vow  and  sweare,  to  suffer  our  selves, 
to  be  enchained,  beaten,  burned  and  killed  with  the 
sword,  and  endure  w^hatsoever  any  lawful!  fenser 
ought  to  endure  for  his  master :  most  religiously 
engaging  both  our  bodie  and  soule  to  the  use  of  his 
service : 

Ure  meum  si  visjlamma  caputs  et  peieferro 
Corpit^i  el  intorio  verbere  terga  seca, 

— TiBui*.  L  El.  ix.  2K 

Burne  t}T4tit  (if  thou  wilt)  my  head  with  lire,  with  sword 
My  body  strike,  my  backe  cut  with  hard-twisted  cord. 

Was  not  this  a  very  strict  covenant  ?  Yet  were 
there  some  yeares  ten  thousand  found,  that  entered 
and  lost  themselves  in  those  schooles.  When  the 
Scithians  buried  their  King,  they  strangled  over  his 
dead  body  first,  the  chiefest  and  best  beloved  of  his 
Concubines,  then  his  Cup-bearer,  the  Master  of  his 
horse,  his  Chamberlaine,  the  Usher  of  liis  Chamber, 
and  his  master  Cooke.  And  in  his  anniversary  killed 
fiftie  horse,  mounted  with  fifty  Pages,  whom  before, 
they  had  slauie  with  thrusting  sharpe  stakes  into  their 
fundament,  which  going  up  along  their  chine-bone, 
came  out  at  their  throat.  \Vhom  thus  mounted  ; 
they  set  in  orderly  rankes  about  the  tombe.  The 
men  that  serve  us,  doe  it  better  cheape,  and  for  a 
lesse  curious,  and  favourable  entreating,  than  we  use 
unto  birds,  unto  horses,  and  unto  dogges*  Wl 
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cvkc  iind  toik%  apply  we  not  our  selves  unto  for  their  chapti 
nUctt?    >T  ks,  the  %'ilest  aii<l  basest  tservants  will       ^} 

oever  doc  l,„.,  .o  willingly  tbr  their  Masters,  wlueli  ^^ 
Priiiees  are  glad  to  doc  for  tlieir  beasts.  Diogemes  s^St 
his  kin*»folks  to  take  earc  how  they  might 
le  him  out  of  thrahlomc ;  they  arc  fooles  (said 
he)  for«  it  is  my  Master,  Uiat  govenieth,  keepeth 
iKdeth  and  serveth  mee:  And  such  as  keepe  or 
CRtertaine  beasts,  may  rather  say  they  serve  them, 
tlttn  that  they  are  served  of  them«  And  if  they  have 
that  naiurall  p^reater  nr  niily,  tliat  never  Lyon 

wsa  aeeiie  to  *iubject  h,.*.  *ie  unto  anotJtcr  Lyon, 
aor  one  Hon»e  unto  another  Horse,  for  want  of 
iMvt.  As  wee  hunt  after  beasts  so  ^Kygers  and 
l^yom  hunt  after  men,  and  have  a  like  exercise  one 
•poll  another :  Houndfi  over  the  Hare :  the  Pike 
or  Luce  over  the  Tench ;  Uie  SwaUowes  over  the 
Gfm»e*hoppeni,  and  the  Sparrow-hawkesover  Blacke* 
famb  and  Larkc!s. 

Wtrd,  H  mwtmUi  pir  dema  rmf€t  tattwUl, 

hi  idpintm  mrf  n^pfMii  fimuds  ^/hm,  if  ftttefoim 

T'  r  ftovke  her  fmrng-outm  fieiedlt  with  trfpetiU  piT)r, 
:  IfwrU  fbmd  MHBcwbtto  out  of  %h€  wmf^ 
•    vAntv-i^nKlr*.  hiiwkc%  of  fi«>^rr  kimle, 
li.  l-i  burit»  m  lurr  ur  kitl  U>  di)dc. 

We  share  the  fruits  of  our  prey  with  our  doggts 

Mid  hawkes^  as  a  meed  of  their  {laine  and    reward 

(€>f  their  industry.     As  abf>  ^     /    iMpaiiM  in  l^hrace^ 

'  fiuilk  ner^ ,  and  w ilde  hawks  i ;  i  lieir  game  equally : 

And  as  about  the  J/iztiffi/r-fenncs,  if  mbers  doe  not 

honestly  leave  t>ehind  them  an  ef€n  ahive  of 

ftdungs  for  the  W'^oolves  that  range  about  tfaost 

they  presently  run  and  teare  their  nets.    And, 

have  a  kinde  of  fishing,  rather  managed  hf 

than  strenc?th,   as   that   of  hooke  and  line 
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CHAPTER  about   our  Angling-rods,   so    have    beasts   anriongsl 

^"  themselves.  Ajistotle  reporteth,  tliat  the  Cuttle-FisF 
AnApoioffie  casteth  a  long  gut  out  of  her  throat*  which  like  _ 
leror*"*  H^f  she  sendeth  forth,  and  at  her  pleasure  pulleth 
it  in  againe,  according  as  she  perceiveth  some  little 
fish  come  neere  her,  who  being  close-hidden  in  the 
gravell  or  stronde,  letteth  him  nible  or  bite  the  end 
of  it,  and  then  by  little  and  little  drawes  it  in  unto 
her,  until!  the  Fish  be  so  neere,  that  with  a  sodaine 
leape  she  may  catch  it*  Touching  strength,  there  is 
no  Creature  in  tlie  world,  open  to  so  many  wron 
and  injuries  as  man :  He  need  not  a  Whale, 
Elephant,  nor  a  Crocodile^  nor  any  such  other  wilde 
beast,  of  wliich  one  alone  is  of  power  to  defeat 
great  number  of  men  :  seely  lice  are  able  to  ma' 
Silla  give  over  his  Dictatorship :  The  heart  and  li 
of  a  migiity  and  triumphant  Emperor,  is  but  the 
break-fast  of  a  seely  little  Worme.  Why  say  we, 
that  skill  to  discerne,  and  knowledge  to  make  choyce 
(gotten  by  art,  and  acquired  by  discourse)  of  things 
good  for  this  life,  and  availfuU  agamst  sicknesse,  and 
so  distinguish  of  those  which  are  hurtfull,  and  to 
know  the  vertue  of  Reubarb,  qualitie  of  Oake  feme, 
and  operation  of  Polipodie^  is  only  peculiar  unto 
man  ?  When  we  see  the  Goats  of  Candia  being 
shot  with  an  arrow,  to  choose  from  out  a  million  of 
simples,  the  lierb  Dittamy  or  Garden-ginger,  and 
therewith  cure  themselves ;  and  the  Tortoise  having 
eaten  of  a  X^'iper,  immediatly  to  seek  for  Origon  or 
wild  Marjoram,  to  purge  herselfe :  the  Dragon  to  run 
and  cleare  his  eies  with  fenel :  the  Cranes  with  their 
bils  to  minister  glisters  of  sea-water  unto  themselves  ; 
the  Elephants  to  pull  out,  not  only  from  therasel 
and  their  fellowes,  but  also  from  their  masters  ( 
nesse  that  of  King  PoruSy  whom  Alexander  defeated) 
such  javelins  or  darts,  as  in  fight  have  beene  thirled 
or  shot  at  them ;  so  nimbly  and  so  cunningly,  as^ooc 
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aelves  cauid  never  do  it  m  ea^ily^  aiid  with  so  little  chapter 
fMune :  Why  aiay  wee  not  likewise  that  that  is  science,       ^if 
I        and  pnidenee  in  thetn  f     For,  if  to  dcpmse  tbem,  AaApotogtt 
A  some  woiikl  alleadge,  it  is  by  the  onely  insbiictioo  ^^* 
^^HB^ instinct  of  Nature,  they  know-it;  that  will  not, 
^^HB  the  nimie  of  science,  atid  title  of  prudence  fror 
H^  them ;  tt  is  rather  to  ascribe  it  unto  them,  than  to  i 
B    fior  the  honour  of  m>  aviured  a  !K:hoole*nustriN.    Ch 
^    ampaui,  albeit  in  other  things  as  disdainfuil  n  JM 
of  the  condition  of  bea^^ts.  as  any  other  Piiilosophern 
the  eanitst    movings  of  the    doj^,    wi 
Into  a  path*  thiu  ieil  three  severall  waj 
in  search  or  quest  of  his  Master,  whom  he  had  lost 
fm  m  pursuit  of  some  prey,  that  hatli  escaped  him, 
tfoeth  ienting  tirst  one  way,  and  then  anotaer,  and 
ha%  to^    ansured  himself  of  two,  because  he  findeth 
Uie  tracke  of  what  he  hunti    -  >t  mure 

p^  furiously  betaken  himselii  ;  hi  is 

iteed  to  coofesse,  that  ^uch  a  doff  must  necessarily 
discourse   tlius  with  himaelfe,  /  mwe /aliowid  mp 
MmtenfoaUng  hitherto,  hm  mmM  of  uecadiy  passe  f'tt 
of  ihcJft  three  wmfe$ ;  it  is  neither  this  nor  tfrnt, 
emueqnenlhf  hee  it  gone  this  other    And  by  this 
I  or  discourse  assuring  himsdfe,  comnung  lu 
the  tliird  path,  hee  useth   hia  sense  no  i|iore»  nor 
it  any   lofiffer,  but  bv  the  power  of  reason 
himselfe  violently  to   be  caned  tluougfa   it 
meere  logieall  trieke,  and  this  use  of  divided  and 
mied  profKjsitionii,  and  of  thesuffident  nunihrinf^^ 
parib:  Is  it  not  u  goixl,  tltat  the  dog  know  it  by 
fe,  as  by  Trapcztmtius  his  logicke  \     Vet  art- 
beasts  aitoffether  unapt  to  lie  instructed  after  our 
We  teaeii  Blacke-bird«i,  Starlins,  Ravens, 
and  Parots  to  chat;  and  that  facilitie  we  per- 
ive  in  them,  to  lend  us  their  voyce  so  supple,  and 
wind  so  tractable,  that  so  wee  may  frame  and 
it  to  a  certaine  number  of  letters  and  silabl&, 
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CHAPTER  witnesseth,  they  have  a  kind  of  inward  reason,  which 
^  makes  them  so  docile<»  and  willing  to  learne.  I 
AnApologic  thiuke  every  man  is  cloied  and  wearied,  with  seeing 
Sebo^iJT*^"**  so  many  apish  and  mimmike  trickes,  that  jiiglers 
teach  their  Dogges,  as  the  dances,  where  they  misse 
not  one  cadence  of  the  sounds  or  notes  they  heare : 
Marke  but  the  divei-s  turnings,  and  severall  kinds  of 
motions,  wliich  by  the  commandement  of  their  bare 
words  they  make  them  perforiiie  :  IJut  I  wonder  not 
a  little  at  the  effect,  which  is  ordinary  amongst  us ; 
and  that  is,  the  dogs  which  blind  men  use,  both  in 
Citie  and  Country ;  I  have  observed  how  sodainly 
they  will  stop  when  they  come  before  some  daoress, 
where  they  are  wont  to  receive  almes ;  how  carefully 
they  will  avoyd  the  shocke  of  Carts  and  Coaches, 
even  when  they  have  roome  enough  to  passe  by 
them  selves.  I  have  seene  some,  going  along  a 
Towne-ditch,  leave  a  plaine  and  even  path,  and 
take  a  worse,  that  so  they  might  draw  their  Master 
from  the  ditch.  How  could  a  man  make  the  dog 
conceive,  his  charge  was  only  to  looke  to  his  masters 
safetie,  and  for  his  service  to  despise  his  owne 
commoditie  and  good  ?  And  how  should  he  have 
the  knowledge,  tliat  such  a  path  would  be  broade 
inough  for  him,  but  not  for  a  blind  man  ?  Can  all 
this  be  conceived  without  reason  ?  We  must  not 
forget  what  Plutarke  affirmeth  to  have  seene  a  dog 
in  Rome  doe  before  the  Emperour  f^espasian  the 
father,  in  the  Theatre  of  Marcelhis,  This  Dog  served 
a  jugler,  who  was  to  play  a  fiction  of  many  faces, 
and  sundry  countenances,  where  he  also  was  to  act 
a  part.  Amongst  other  things,  he  was  for  a  long 
while  to  counterfeit  and  faine  himselfe  dead,  because 
he  had  eaten  of  a  certaine  diugge :  having  swallowed 
a  peece  of  bread,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  drug, 
he  began  sodainly  to  stagger  and  shake,  as  if  he  had 
beene  ^iddie,  then  istretching  and  laying  liimselfe 
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to  be  drtgged  and  haled  from  one  place  to       ^ 

r«  Aeeordtng  to   tlie  subject  and  plot  of  Uie  ^J^HfS^ 

pisy,  and  when  he  knew  hU  time,  first  he  began  faire  s^ZT^"^ 

mnd  fwiftly  to  litirrr,  as  if  he  were  rouxed  out  of  a  dead 

^lunibeTt  then  litling  up  hi^  head,  hee  looked  and 

stared  so  ga&itly,  that  all  the  by-standern  were  amazed. 

The  Oxen,  which  in  the  Kings  gardens  lyf  Ahisa  were 

taught  to  water  tliem,  and  to  draw  water  out  of 

deepe  WclU,  turned  eertaine  great  wheeles,  to  which 

were  fiKAoed   great  bui*kets  (as  in   many  plac*eH  of 

iMUguedoke  h  commonly  seene)  and  being  ever}'  one 

s|ipoynted  to  draw  just  a  hundred  lnnie«»  a  day,  they 

accustomed  to  that  nunibiT.  as  it  was  iin- 

_^„    by  any   compulsion    to  make   them  dmw 

more,  which  taske  ended  they  would  suddenly 

VVe  arc  growne  striplings  before  we  can  tell  a 

,;  and  many  Nations  liave  lately  bccne  dls- 

that   never  knew   what    numbers    meant. 

MoK  dticottrse  i^i  required  to  teach  otheri,  than  to 

taught     And  omittitig  what  Anvvocn/ia  judged 

'  proved^  which  h,  that  beasts  have  instructed  uh 

BOrt  of  our  Arts:  A%  the  Spider  to  weave  and 

r,  th**  ^**^  "Mow  to  build t  the  Swan^  and  the  Night- 

pde  r  \  and  divers  beasts,  by  imitating  them, 

t  ul  Physfickc:  Ariiffutle  is  of  opinifm,  that 

^.     agales  teach  their  young-ones  to  suig,  wherein 

•y  viuploy  both  long  time  and  much  care:  whence 

foUowetfU  that  tho%e  which  we  keepe   tame   in 

aod  have   not  had   lea-sure  to  goe  t'^   ti...;^ 

sehoole,  lose  much  grace  in  tneir  ^ 

'hereby  we  may  eoodudet  they  are  much  aincniiccl 

,4;...;,  t;,.-*  «^,^  .#,..!..      ^nij  amongst  those  that 

at  all  one,  nor  alike.     F^ac  h 

Intfa  learnt  citiier  better  or  worse,  according  to 

eft|»ctt\%     And  *o  jealouii  it"^  *^'^v  in  their  pren- 

tWt  to  exoell  one  ar  .   thev  will  «io 

1»1 


CHAPTER  stoutly'  contend  for  the  mastery,  that  many  thnes^ 
^  such  as  are  vanquished  die ;  their  wind  and  stren^h 
An  Apoiogric  soner  tailing  than  tlieir  voice.  The  young-ones  wil 
^^ad*^''^  very  sadly  sit  recording  tlieir  lesson,  and  are  often 
seene  labouring  how  to  imitate  certain  song-notes : 
The  Scholler  listneth  attentively  to  his  Masters 
Lesson,  and  carefully  yeeldeth  account  of  it ;  now 
one  and  then  another  shall  liold  his  peace:  Marke 
but  how  they  endevour  to  amend  tlieii'  faults,  and 
how  the  elder  striveth  to  reprove  the  youngest, 
Arrim  protesteth  to  have  seene  an  Elephant,  who 
on  every  thigh  having  a  Cimball  hanging,  and  one 
fastned  to  his  truncke,  at  the  sound  of  which,  all 
other  Elephants  danced  in  a  round,  now  rising  aloft, 
then  low  ting  full  low  at  certaine  cadences,  eveu  as 
the  instrument  directed  them,  and  was  much  de- 
lighted vvith  the  harmony.  In  the  great  shewes  of 
Rome^  Elephants  were  oitlinarily  seene,  taught  to 
move  and  dance  at  the  sound  of  a  voice*  certaine 
dances,  wherein  were  may  strange  shifts,  enter* 
changes,  caprings,  and  cadences,  yery  hard  to  be 
learned.  Some  have  beene  noted  to  konne  and  prac- 
tise their  lessons,  using  much  study  and  care,  as 
being  loath  to  be  cliidden  and  beaten  of  their  masters. 
But  the  tale  of  the  Piot  is  very  strange,  wliich  Plu- . 
tai'ke  confidently  witnesseth  to  have  seene ;  Tliis  Jay 
was  in  a  Barbers  shop  of  Rome,  and  was  admirable  in 
counterfeiting  with  her  voice  whatsoever  she  heard : ' 
It  fortuned  one  tlay,  that  certaine  Trumpeters  staled 
before  this  shop,  and  there  sounded  a  good  while; 
and  being  gone,  all  that  day,  and  the  next  after,  the 
Piot  began  to  be  very  sad,  silent,  and  melancholy, 
whereat  aU  men  marvelled,  and  surmized  that  the 
noise  or  clang  of  the  Trumpets  had  thus  affrighted 
and  dizzied  her,  and  that  with  her  hearing  she  had 
also  lost  her  voice.  Jiut  at  last  they  found,  she 
was  but  in  a  deepe  study,  and  dumpish  retracting 
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to  her  selfe^  exercising  her  minde,  and  preparing  chapter 
ler  voice,  to  represent  the  sound,  and  expresjse  the       ^ 
ioise  of  the  Trumpets  she  had  heard  ;  And  the  first  AnApoiogie 
ioioe  she  uttered  was  tliat,  wherein  slie  perfectly  ex-  |e^S°°"** 
iresseil  their  straines,  their  closes,  and  their  changes  j 
ving  by  her  new  Prentiship  altogether  quit,  and  afJ 
;  were,  scorned  what  ever  shee  could  prattle  before,- 
will  not  omit  to  alleage  another  example  of  a  Dogge^ 
which  Plutarke  also  saith  to  have  scene  (as  for  anj' 
Older  or  metliod,  I  know  very  well  I  doe  but  con* 
found  it,  which  I  observe  no  more  in  ranging  these 
examples,  than  I  doe  in  all  the  rest  of  my  businesse)J 
who  being  in  a  ship,  noted  that  this  Dogge  was  inj 
peat  perplexity  how  to  get  some  Oyle  out  of  a  deep€ 
ntcher,  which  by  reason  oi  it's  narrow   mouth,  h< 
could  not  reach  with  Ids  tongue,  got  him  presently! 
some   Pibble    stones,   and    put    so    many  mto   thej 
Jarre,  tliat  he   made   the    Oyle   come   up  so  nearei 
the  brimuje,   as   he   could    easily    reacli   and    Uckej 
some.     And  what  is  that  liut  the  effect  of  a  veryj 
suUill  spirit  ?      It  is  reported,  that  the  Ravens  oil 
Barbary  will  doe   the   like,  when   the  water  theyj 
would  drinke  is  too  low.    This  action  doth  somewhat 4 
resemble  that,  which  Jufja  a  King  of  that  Nation^ 
rtbteth  of  their  Elephants,  that  wlien  tlirough  the^^ 
^es  of  those  who  chase  them,  any  one  chanceth  to 
M  into  certaine  deep  pits,  which  they  prepare  for 
^hem,  and  to  deceive  them,  they  cover  over  with 
feeds,  shrubs,  and  boughes,  his  lellowes  wiU  speedily 
^th  all  diligence  bring  great  store  of  stones  and  pieces 
of  timber,  that  so  they  may  helpe  to  recover  him  out 
^ne.   But  this  beast  hath  in  many  other  effects,  such 
affinity  i^ith  mans  sufficiency,  that  would  I  particularly 
toce  out  what  experience  hath  tauglit,  I  should  easily 
i  an  affirmation  of  what   I   so   ordinarily  main- 
line, which  is,  tliat  there  is  more  difference  found 
>etweene  such  and  such  a  man,  than  betweene  such 
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CHAPTER  a  beast  and  such  a  man.     An  Elephants  keeper  inl 

§^^'  a  private  house  of  S)/?ia,  was  wont  every  meale  to 
An  Apoiogrie  stciile  away  halfe  of  the  allowance  which  was  allotted 
Sebond"^"^   him ;  it  fortuned  on  a  day,  his  master  would  needs 

feed   him    hiuiselfe,    and    having    poured    that    just  I 
measure  of  barly,  which   for  his  allowance  he  had  " 
prescribed    him,    into    liis    manger :    the    Elephant 
sternely  Gying  his  master,  with  his  truncke  divided 
the  provender  in  two  equall  parts,  and  laid  the  one 
aside,  by  which  he  declared  the  wrong  his  keeper 
did  him*    Another  having  a  keeper,  who  to  encrease  M 
the  measure  of  his  provender,  was  wont  to  mingle  " 
stones  with  it,  came  one  day  to  the  pot  which  with 
meat  in  it  for  his  keepers  dinner  was  seetiiing  over  J 
the  fire,  and  filled  it  up  with  ashes,     Tliese  are  but  " 
particular   effects :    But   that   which    all   the   world 
hath  seene,  and  all  men  know,  which  is,  that  in  all 
the  armies  that  came  out  of  the  East,  their  chiefest 
strength  consisted  in  their  Elephant^s  by  whom  they 
reaped,   without    comparison,   farre    greater   effects, 
than   now   adaies   we   do    by   our  great   Ordnance, 
whicli    in  a  manner  holds  their  place  in  a  ranged 
battel  (such  as  have  any  knowledge  in  ancient  His-j 
tones  may  easily  guesse  it  to  be  true) 

— si  quidem  Tyrio  servire  solehant 
Atinihalif  d  rmslris  ducihws^  rtgiqite  Molxtsw 
Harum  majores,  et  dorsoferre  cohoriex, 
Partem  aliquam  bdiit  et  euntem  in  prwlia  iurmam. 
—Jv\,Sat.  xU.  107, 

Their  elders  usde  p-eat  liannihal  to  steed 

Our  Leaders,  and  Molmaian  Kings  at  need^ 

And  on  their  backc  to  beare  strong-guarding  Kni^hts^ 

Part  of  the  warre,  and  troupes  addrest  to  fights. 

A  man  must  needs  rest  assured  of  the  confidence 
they   had   in   these   beasts,  and   of  their  discourse,! 
yeeldinof  the  front  of  a  battel  unto  them  ;    where] 
the  least  stay  they  could  have  made,  by  reason 
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the  hugenesse  aud  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  the  chapter 
least  amazement  that  might  have  made  them  turne  ^^ 
head  upon  their  owne  men,  had  bin  sufticient  to  lose  An  ApoJogie 
all.  And  few  examples  have  been  noted,  that  ever  seS'*''''* 
it  fortuned  they  turned  upon  their  owne  troupes, 
whereas  we  head-long  tlnong  one  upon  another,  and 
so  are  put  to  rout :  They  had  charge  given  them, 
not  onely  of  one  simple  moving,  but  of  many  and 
severall  parts  in  the  combat:  As  the  Spaniard**  did 
to  their  dogges  in  their  new  conquest  of  the  Indias^ 
to  whom  they  gave  wages,  and  imparted  their 
booties;  whicli  beasts  shewed  as  much  dexteritie  in 
pursuing,  and  judgement  in  staying  their  victorie, 
in  charging,  or  retreating,  and  as  occasion  served  in 
distinguishing  their  friends  from  their  enemies,  as 
thej^  did  earnestnesse  and  eagernes :  we  rather  ad- 
mite  and  consider  strange  than  common  things : 
witliout  which  I  should  never  so  long  have  aminused 
my  selfe  about  this  tedious  catalogue.  For,  in  my 
judgement  he  that  shall  neerely  checke,  what  we 
ordinarily  see  in  tliose  beasts  that  live  amongst  us» 
shall  in  them  finde  as  wonderful  effects,  as  those, 
which  with  so  much  toile  are  collected  in  far 
countries  and  passed  ages.  It  is  one  same  nature, 
which  stil  doth  keep  her  course.  He  that  throughly 
should  judge  her  present  estate,  might  safely  con- 
clude, l)oth  wliat  shall  happen,  and  what  is  past. 
i  have  scene  amongst  us,  men  brought  by  sea  from 
distant  countries,  whose  language,  because  we  could 
in  no  wise  understand,  and  that  tlieir  fashions,  their 
countenance,  and  their  clothes  did  altogether  differ 
from  ours;  who  of  us  did  not  deeme  them  brutish 
and  s  '    who  did  not  impute  their  mutenesse 

unto  s  ^  I  ie  or  beastlincs,  and  to  see  them  ignorant 
of  the  French  tongue,  of  our  kissing  the  hands,  of 
our  low-lowting  courtesies,  of  our  behaviour  and 
carriage,  by  which,  without  contradiction,  humane 
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pR  nature  ought   to  take   her  patterne  ?      W^hatsoever 

I      seemeth  strange  unto  us,  and  we  understand   not, 

fie  we  blame  and  condemne.     The  Uke  befallelli  us  i^i 

y     our  judging  of  beasts.     They  liave  div^erse  quaUtie^H 

I      which  somewhat  simbolize  with  ours  ;  from  whieh» 

we  may  comparatively  draw  some   conjecture,   but 

I      of  such  as  are  peculiar  unto  them,  what  know  wee 

Mjwhat   they  are  ?      Horses,   Dogges,  Oxen,   Sheepe, 

^rBirds,  and  the  greater  number  of  sensitive  creatures, 

that  live  amongst  us,  know  our  voyce,  and  by 

suffer  themselves  to  be  directed.     So  did  the  Lai 

prey  which  Crassu^  liad,  and  came  to  him  wlien 

called  it ;  so  do  the  Eeles  that  breed  in  Arethtisaes 

fountaine*      And   my   selfe   liave  scene   some  fish< 

ponds,  where,  at  a  certaine  crie  of  those  that 

them,    the   fish    would    presently   come   to    slioan 

where  they  were  wont  to  be  fed* 

— nomen  habefU^  tt  ad  magixtri 
Vocem  quisque  sui  venif  cUatus. 

— Mart.  ir.  Epig,  xxx.  6. 

They  have  their  proper  names,  and  ever}*  one 
Comes  at  his  masters  voyce,  as  call'd  upcm. 

By  which   we   may  judge,   and   conclude,    that 

lElephants  have  some  apprehension  of  religion,  for- 

omuch  as  after  diverse  washings  and   purificationi|M 

they  are  seene  to  lift  up  their  trunckc,  as  we  do^™ 

>ur   amies,   and    at    certaine    houres    of    the    day, 

irithout    any    instruction,    of    their    owne    accord, 

lolding   their  eyes  fixed  towards  the  Sunne-risin^ 

into    a    long    meditating    contemplation :    ye 

^because  wee  see  no  such  apparence  in  other  beas^ 

lay  wee  rightly  conclude,  that  they  are  altogeth< 

^void   of  religion,  and   may  not   take  that   in   pa; 

lent,  which  is  hidden  from  us.      As  we  percev 

Something   in   that   action,   which    the    Philosoph* 

CleantheH  well  observed^  because  it  somewhat  dxawes 
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»€re   unto  ours.      He  saw  (as  himseli'e  reporteth)  chapter 

company  of  Emmets  goe  from  their  nest,  bear-       ^^ 

ig  amongst   them   the    body  of  a  dead   Ant,   to-  An  Apoiogie 

ard  another  Emmets  nest,  from  whicli  many  other  s^^^™"^ 

ts  camCj  as  it  were  to  meet  them   by  the  way 

Id    pariy   wnth    them,    who    after    they    had    con- 

inued    togetlier    awhile,    they    which    came     last, 

returned   baeke,  to   consult  (as   you   may  imagine) 

vith  their  fellow-citizens,  and   because  they  could 

hardly  come  to  any  capitulation ;  they  made  two  or 

tliree  voyages  to  and  fro  ;  In  the  end,  the  last  come, 

brought  unto  the  other  a  worme  from  their  habitation, 

as  for  a  ransome  of  the  dead,  which  worme  the  first 

company  tooke  upon  their  backes,  and  carried  it  home, 

leading  the  dead  body  unto  the  other.     Loe  here  the 

inteq)retation   that    Cleanlhes  gave   it :    VV^itnessing 

thereby,  that  those  creatures  which  have  no  voice  at 

«U,  have  neverthelesse  nuitual  commerce,  and  enter- 

cbangeable   communication,  whereof  if  we   be   not 

partakers,  it  is  onely  our  fault ;  and  therfore  doe  w^e 

«mdly  to  censure  it.     And  they  yet  produce  divers 

other  effects,  farre  su!*passing  our  capacity,  and  so 

fene  out  of  the  reach  of  our  imitation,  that  ev^ en  our 

wioughts  are  unable  to  conceive  them.     Many  hold 

**pinion,  that  in  the  last  and  famous  sea-fight,  which 

-^nUmie  lost  against  AuffuMU'S,  his  Admirall^gally  was 

uiher  course  staied  by  that  little  fish,  the  Latines  call 

Semra,  and  the  English  a  Sueke-stone,  whose  pro- 

pCTty  is,  to  stay  any  ship  he  can  fasten  himselfe  unto, 

And  the  Emperour  Caligula,   sailing  with  a  great 

fl^rt  along  the  coast  of  Romania^  his  owne  Gaily  was 

suddenly  staled  by  such  a  fish,  which  he  caused  to  be 

taken  sticking  fast  to  the  keeic,  moodily  raging,  that 

io  little  a  creature  had  the  power  to  force  both  sea 

d  winde,  and  the  violence  of  all  his  oares,  onely 

th  her  bill  sticking  to  his  Gaily  (for  it  is  a  kinde  of 

iiell-fish)  and  was  much  more  amazed  when  he  per- 
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CHAPTER  ceived  the  fish,  being  brought  aboord  liis  ship,  to  hav< 

^  no  longer  that  powerfiiU  vertue,  which  it  had,  lieing ' 
jjai  Afioiogie  in  the  Sea.  A  certaine  Citizen  of  Cyzicum^  whilom 
Si^(^^  purchased  unto  hiniselfe  the  reputation  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent  ]Mathematitian»  because  lie  had  learn't  the 
quality  of  the  Hedge^hogge,  whose  property  is  to 
build  his  hole  or  denne,  open  diverse  waies,  and 
toward  severall  winds,  and  fore-seeing  rising  stormes^ 
he  presently  stoppeth  the  holes  that  way  ;  which  thin|^ 
the  foresaid  Citizen  heedfully  observing,  would  in  the 
City  foretell  any  future  storme,  and  what  wind  should 
blow.  The  Cameleon  taketli  the  colour  of  the  place 
wherein  he  is.  The  fish  called  a  Pourcontrell,  or 
Maniefeet,  changeth  hiniselfe  into  what  colour  he  hsts, 
as  occasion  oftereth  it  selfe ;  that  so  he  may 
himselfe  from  what  he  feareth,  and  catch  what  hf 
seeketh  for.  In  the  Cameleon  it  is  a  change  procedi 
ing  of  passion,  but  in  the  Pourcontrell  a  change  irr 
action ;  we  our  selves  doe  often  change  our  colour, 
and  alter  our  countenance,  through  sudden  feare, 
choler,  shanie>  and  such  like  violent  passions,  which 
are  wont  to  alter  the  hew  of  our  faces :  but  it  is  by 
the  effect  of  sufferance,  as  in  the  Cameleon.  The 
jaiindise  hath  power  to  make  us  yelow,  but  it  is  not 
in  tlic  disjx)sition  of  our  wils.  The  effects  we  per- 
ceive in  other  creatures,  ^eater  than  ours,  witnesse 
some  more  excellent  faculty  in  them,  which  is  con- 
cealed from  us,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  diverse  others 
of  their  conditions  and  forces  are,  whereof  no  appar- 
ancc  or  knowledge  commeth  to  us.  Of  all  fonner 
pricdictions,  the  ancientest  and  most  certaine  were 
such  as  were  drawen  from  the  flight  of  bu-ds;  we 
have  nothir  dl  unto  it,  nor  so  adnjirable.     The 

rule  of  tlui-  :.  .--.  and  order  of  shaking  their  winj^ 
by  which  they  conjecture  the  consequences  of  things 
to  ensue,  must  neees-sarily  be  directed  to  so  noble  an 
operation  bv  some  excellent  and  supcmaturaU  meatie : 
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rrinute  so  CHAPTmR 
wondraiii  cflecfci,  to  aiiy  imtuniU  decree,  williout  the       ^ 
knowl^ffe,  coa«ient«  or  discourse  of  him  that  cau^teth  Aailppoiofk 
and  produceth  them,  and  isi  a  most   fal*ie  opinion :  -  l**^^^*^ 
Which  to  prov     '*^    Torjiedo  or  Cramp-fish  hath  tlie  . 
pfopcity   to  bt  ,  ^     liiid   astutiish,   not  ancly  thei 

limli!!  of  those  that  touch  iu  hut  abo  tlieini,  timt  with 
any  long  pole  or  ti  '^        '        '        I  rt  thereof^ 

ihcc  doUi  triuisiui  uf  henvie 

numminf^  into  the  hands  of  those  that  sitirre  or  handle 
IbeMin  *'  vcr,  it  is  avcrrt  V  *'  '  if  any  matter 
be  cavt  I  i,  the  uj*lonisln  t^  sensibly  fdt 

to  gmine  upward  untill  it  come  to  the  hands  and  even 
Uuor  '-iencc 

Is  n  ,  »t  alto- 

fi  unprotitabie  for    the   Cramp-hiih,   uhc   both 

koawesaoa  make^  U!^e  c»r  '  '>  prey  she 

funMeth^  she  \s  scene  to  ii  r  themikU 

Chati  other  Ushcs  swimming  over  her,  stnieken  and 
hciitmimcd  witli  her  exceeding  coldnesse,  may  fiUl 
into  her  elawes.  The  Cranes,  SwaltowM,  and  other 
wandering  birds,  changing  their  abode,  according  to 
the  teaaoQs  of  tlie  yeare,  sliew  evidently  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  their  forc-diviniiig  faculty,  and  oflcn  put 
the  i^ame  in  use*  Hunters  asMirr  n%  that  to  chu&e  the 
be^t  dog,  and  whir'     '  e  to  kecpc  from  out 

a  litter  of  oUicr  }       v,  r    .  there  is  no  l>eitcr 

than  the  damme  herselfe:  for.  if  the>'  be  rc- 
from  out  their  V  *      brings 

tbithcr  againe,  shallal  .-.^  ,  .  _  ...^  ... ,  r  if  one 
bot  ciieompaj»e  her  kennell  with  Hre^  looke  which  of 
her  '  t  ^eeketh  to  save*  is  undoubtedly 

the  1^   .  «^    ii^'f-areth,  they  have  a  ccriainc 

of  1  that  we  liave  not;  or  ebe 

m  hklikii  ^Lftuc.  e  of  their  young  one^^, 

■rent  and  nil *rc  lis  ^  ''urv     The  manner  of 


•U  beasti  breed  ing«  cit^ 


nourishing,  working, 
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CHAPTER  moving,  living,  and  dying,  being  so  neere  to  ours, 
^        what  ever  we  abridge  from  their  moving  causes,  and 
An  Apoiosfie  adde  to  our  condition  above  theirs,  can  no  way  de- 
Sci^d"^^  part  from  our  reasons  discourse.     For  a  regiment  of 
our  health,  Physitions  propose  the  example  of  beasts 
manner  of  life  and  proceeding  unto  us :  for  this  com- 
mon saying  is  alwaies  in  the  peoples  mouth : 

Tenez  chauds  les  pieds  et  la  teste, 
Au  demeurant  vivez  eii  beste. 

— JouB.  Err,  Pop.  pur.  ii.  pag.  140. 

Keepe  warme  (t'is  meete)  thy  head  and  feete  : 
In  all  the  rest,  live  like  a  beast. 

Generation  is  the  chiefest  naturall  action :  we  have 
a  certaine  disposition  of  some  members,  fittest  for  that 
purpose ;  neverthelesse,  they  bid  us  range  our  selves 
unto  a  brutish  situation  and  disposition,  as  most 
effectuall : 

— more  ferarum, 

Quadrupedumque  magis  ritu,  plerumque  putantur 
Concipere  uxores  :  quia  sic  loca  sumere  possunt, 
Pectoribus  positis,  sublatis  sernina  lumbis, — LucR.  iv.  1256. 

And  reject  those  indiscreet  and  insolent  motions, 
which  women  have  so  luxuriously  found  out,  as 
hurtfuU:  conforming  them  to  the  example  and 
use  of  beasts  of  their  sex,  as  more  modest  and 
considerate. 

Nam  mulier  prohibet  se  concipere,  atque  repugnal, 
Clunibus  ipsa  viri  P'enereni  si  la;ta  retractet, 
Atque  exossato  ciet  omm  pectore  fluctus^ 
Ejicit  enim  sulci  recta  regionc  viaque 
Fomerem,  atque  locis  avertit  seminis  ictum. 

-^Ibid,  1260. 

If  it  be  justice  to  give  every  one  his  due,  beasts 

which   serve,   love,   and    defend    their    benefactors, 

pursue   and   outrage   strangers,  and  such  as  offend 

them,   by  so   doing  they  represent  some  shew  of 
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justice,   fts   al.sc»  in   rcHcniiig   a   Iiigli    kiiide  of  CHAPTEl 
itjr  in  dispelling  of  w^^^^    *hey  have  to  Uieir       ^ 
'loiirtiing  frii:  witliout  all  com-  AoAf 

they  fjrofes!^   it    more   in  v   it  scbooSp 

coortantly,  than   men*      Ui^..-^ *   - *>;   *  r 

the  King,  his  niaMer  being  dead,  w  i 
eating  or  drinking  would  never  eonie  if 
heA,  and    wlicn    the  dead   coqis   was   v 

he   followed    it»   and    lastly    flung   Ji  c 

the  fire,  where  Im  niai^ter  was  burned.     A^  did 

the  dogge  of  one  called  Pyn*hL%  who  after  he 

dead,   would    never    budge    from   his   nmvters 

and  when  he  was  removed*  suffered  I 

be  carried  away  with  him,  and  at  last  fluji^  uum- 

Tc  into  the  tire  wherein  his  master  was  consmuLd. 

are  eertaine  inclinations  of  affection,   which 

counsell  of  reason   arise   somtiines   in   us, 

of  a  casuaU  temerity^  w  hieh  some  call 

beasts  j^  wd  as  men  are  capable  of  it. 

^e  fee  bonnes  take  a  kinde  of  acquaintance  one  of 

so  that  often*  traveling  by  the  high- way. 

feeding  togrther,  we  have  mueli   ado  to  keep 

-"  "---  *    .  wee  sec  them  l>end  and  applie  tiieir 

>ome  of  their  fell«iwes  eoUnirs,  as  if  it 

apon  a  certaine  vi»gc;  and  wbcn  Uiey  meet 

at  '  '       j^nea*  ofjoy,  lit   '    '     lOnstra- 

of  ,^  ^    lie  and  accost  .  and  to 

and  yoinfi  other  formes  and  eolotir!i. 

as  wuii  an  wee^  have  choice  in  their  loves, 

are  very  nice  in  chustng  of  their  mates.     They 

not  altogeUier  void   of  our  extreme  and   un- 

jeiduusies.      Lust Ai  11    desires    arc  either 

and  necessary*  as  eating  and  drinking;  or 

naturall  and  not  neec:ssary,  as  the  acquaintane^ 

malei  a«   '  '   >:  or  el*ytf  neither  rireeseiaiy  nor 

11:  ('  t  kiudc   urc   jdnio?it  all  mens: 

rar«  they  are  all  sui>ertiuous   and  artificialL     It  is 
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wonderfull  to  see  with  how  httle 
satisfied,  and  how  little  she  hath  lett  for  us  to 
A°  Apoiogb  be  desired.  The  preparations  in  our  kitchms,  doe 
Seboa?*^°  uotliing  at  all  concerne  her  lawes.  The  Stoikes 
say,  that  a  man  miglit  very  well  sustaine  hiniselfe 
with  one  Ohve  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  our  wines, 
is  no  part  of  her  lesson,  no  more  is  the  surcharge 
and  relishing,  which  we  adde  unto  our  letcherous 
appetites, 

— fteque  ilia 
Magno  prognaium  dcjmscit  consule  cunnnm, 

— HoH.  Ser,  L  StU.  il,  30 


These  strange  lustfull  longings,  which  the  ignor- 
ance of  good,  and  a  false  opinion  have  posses t  us 
with,  are  in  numl>er  so  infinite,  that  in  a  manner 
they  expell  all  those  which  are  naturall:  even  as 
if  til  ere  were  so  many  strangers  in  a  City,  that 
should  eitlier  banish  and  expell  all  the  naturall 
inhabitants  thereof,  or  utterly  suppresse  their  fl 
ancient  power  and  authority,  and  absolutely  usurp- 
ing the  same,  take  possession  of  it.  ]Jrute  beasts 
are  much  more  regulare  than  we ;  and  with  more 
moderation  containe  themselves  within  the  compasse,  m 
which  nature  hath  prescribed  them :  yet  not  so  B 
exactly,  but  tliat  they  have  some  coherency  with 
our  riotous  licenciousnesse.  And  even  as  there 
have  beene  found  certaine  furious  longings  and 
unnaturall  desires,  which  have  provoked  men  unto  ■ 
the  love  of  beasts,  so  have  diverse  times  some  of 
them  beene  drawne  to  love  us,  and  are  possessed 
with  monstrous  affections  from  one  kind  to  another : 
witnesse  the  Elephant,  that  in  the  love  of  an  herb- 
wife,  in  the  city  of  Alcvandria^  was  co-rivall  with 
Aristophanes^  the  Grammarian;  who  in  all  offices 
pertayning  to  an  earnest  woer  and  passionate  suiter, 
yeelded  nothing  unto  him  :  For.  w  alking  thorow  the 
Fruit-market,  he  would  here  and  there  snatch  up 
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wit)i  his  truticke,  aiid  carry  them  unto  her:  CHAPTUi 
src  ms»  might  lie  he  would  never  loose  the  sight       ^11 
'Z  and  now  and  then   uvcr  her  band  put  lib  An^ 
into  ber    bosome,  and    feele    her  nreasts*  sLi 
ley  ako  rep         "       ' '      on.  that  was  cxcxH'<iingly 
lu\e  with  a  ^        v.  *;  ^*d  of  a  Cioose  in  the 

*ity  of  Ampe^  which  dearely  loved  a  young  diilde : 
of  a  Itam  thi     '    -  *     *t  isitian  Glansia, 

we  not  dnily  _    .  ^   ^^y  in  love  with 

and   :  i        siy  to  pursue  them  f     And  eer- 
Other  beasits  to  love  the  tnale!s  of  their 

•exf    Ojpff/ .,.  und  olliers  report  some   cx- 

to  shew   the  reverence,  and  manifest  the 
some  beasts   in   their    marriages,   beare   unto 
kindred:  but  experience  makes  us  often  see 
contrarj' : 

Ftrrt  p&irrm  i^^*     t^l  tqmo  mm  jUia  commx : 

Ty  br«re  her  Sire  Ihc  UelTer  tliamelK  ool : 

Th-  '^ '       "i  '   llic^uuitkjt^lH    ? 

Tb.  ig  wlitfiii  He  ! 

Bifds  breed  ij)  Uicm^  uj  wUum  thentMilve^  Wcrc  bred. 

>Toaehing  a  subtil  pranke  and  witty  trieke*  is 
ifi%.  w,>  A«,MO|is  9s  that  of  Thalat  t' "  T'^^!aM>- 
.V  h,  laden   uith  sidt»  pass:  .row 

a  River  etiaiiecd  to  stunihh%  so  that  the  sacks  she 
were  all  wet,  and  pereeiving  the  ,%alt  (becaiuir 
water  had  nRltcd  it)  to  gmvc  li^iitert  ceased  not. 
as    slic    came    ncere    any   water,   together 
her  load  to  phiuf^e  herselfe  thrrr  ■■    •"'*^!  her 
r,    being  aware  of  her  craft,  e^  .  her 

to  be  laden  with    \vcm»II,  whtrh    lieio);  wet  became 
1%-—    Mie   Mule   fixidiii^   hersclfe   deceived,   used 
r    policy    no    more*      There    are    many 
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them,    that    lively    represent    the    visage 
__        our   avarice,   who   with    a  greedy   kinde   of  desiii 
AnApoiogrie  eiidevour  to  surprise  whatsoever  comes  within  thei 
Sc^nJT**"**   reach,  and  though  they  reap  no  commodity,  nor  hav€ 
any  use  of  it,  to  hide  the  same  very  curiously.     As 
for  husbandry,  they  exceede  us,  not  onely  in  fore 
sight  to  spare,  and  gather  together  for  times  to  come 
but   have   also   many   parts   of  the   skill   belongii 
there  unto.     As  the  Ants,  when  they  perceive  theii 
corne  to  grow  mustie,  and  graine  to  be  sowre.  for 
feare   it   should   rot    and   putrifie,  spread   the   same^ 
abroad  before  their  neasts,  that  so  it  may  aire  andfl 
drie.     But  the  caution  they  use  in  gnawing,  and  pre- 
vention they  imploy  in  paring  their  graines  of  wlieat^a 
is   beyond   all   imagination   of  mans   wit:    Because^ 
wheat  doth  not  alwaies  keepe  drie  nor  wholesome, 
but  moisten,  melt  and  dissolve  into  a  kinde  of  whey,^ 
namely,  when  it  beginneth  to  bud,  fearing  it  shoulaV 
turne  to  seed,  and  lose  the  nature  of  a  storehouse, 
for  their  sustenance,  they  part  and  gnaw-off  the  end 
whereat  it  wonts  to  bud*     As  for  warre,  which  is  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  of  all  humane  actions,  I 
would  faine  know,  if  we  i?sill  use  it  for  an  argument 
of  some  prerogative,  or  otherwise  for  a  testimonie 
of  our  irabecilitie  and  imperfection,  as  in  truth,  the 
science  we  use  to  defeat  and   kill   one  another,  to 
spoile   and    utterly   to   overthrow  our   owne   kinde, 
it  seemeth,  it  hath  not  much  to  make  it  selfe  to  be 
wished-for  in  beasts,  that  have  it  not, 

— quando  leoni 
ForiioT  criptdt  vUam  !eOj  quo  nemore  nnquam 
Expiravtl  apcr  maiorU  dentibus  apri  f 

— JuvEN,  Sai,  XV,  160. 

When  hath  a  g^Tcater  Lion  damni^de 
A  Lions  life  ?  in  what  wood  ever  Jj'dei 
A  boare  by  tusks  and  gore. 
Of  any  greater  boare  ? 
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Yet  mie  not  they  altogether  exempted  firom  it :  wit-  cbaptbr 
ngMc  the  fbrious  encounters  of  Bees,  and  the  hostile       "' 
enterprises  of  the  Princes  and  Leaders  of  the  two  ^^9^j^ 
oontnrj  Annies.  ofiUfMsd 

fdttobmM 

r  vmigf  H  trepidmUim  beUo 
Cardm  BcM  lomge  pntmteert. — Viao.  Gmrg.  iv,  b7. 

Oft*UiiiM  twist  two  no  itreftt  Kings  great  diMention 
Wltk  BSeh  adoe  doth  tet  then  at  contention ; 
The  vuJgare  mindet  itrait  may  yuu  «ce  from  farre. 
And  bearts  that  tremble  at  the  thought  of  wane. 

I  never  marke  this  divine  description,  but  mee 
I  read  humane  foolishnesse  and  worldly 
painted  in  it.  For,  these  motions  of  warre, 
whidi  out  of  their  horror  and  astonishment  breed 
this  tempest  of  cries,  and  clang  of  sounds  in  us : 

FmlgKr  mbi  ad  ctrimm  m  ioUk^  Utimpte  circum 

JErv  remideteH  ieUms^  ttAtrrtfwe  rintm  n 

Eadimr  pedibus  sfmiitu,  riamoreque  monieM 

leH  refeeimmt  voces  ad  sidera  mumdi. — LucR.  ii.  5S6. 

Where  liichtiiitiic  raisct!i  it  st- Ife  to  the  skies, 
The  earth  khines  niund  with  armour,  soundes  doe  rise 
Bj  mens  furce  under  feet,  wounded  with  noysr 
The  hilled  to  heav'n  reverberate  their  vojce. 

This  horror-causing  aray  of  so  many  thousands 
of  anned  men,  so  >rreat  furie.  earnest  fervor,  and 
undaunted  (*ouraKe.  it  would  make  one  lau^h  to  see 
by  how  many  vaine  ciocasions  it  is  raised  and  set  on 
fire,  and  by  what  li^lit  meanes  it  is  a^aine  suppressed 
aiid  extinct 

^Parid'it  pntpier  marraiur  amorrm 
Grtrcia  Harf'orur  din}  coiiisa  dmrllo, 

— Hoa.  i.  Epui.  U.  6. 

For  PariM  lust  full  lore  {n%  Stories  tell) 
AJI  Greece  to  dire  full  warre  with  Aaia  fell. 
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CHAPTER         The  hatred  of  one  man,  a  spight,  a  pleasure,  a 
^        familiar  suspect,  or  a  jealousie ;  causes,  which  ought 
An  Apologia  not  to  move  two  scolding  fish- wives  to  scratch  one 
Scbond*^     another,  is  the  soule  and  motive  of  all  this  hurly- 
burly.     Shall  we  beleeve  them  that  are  the  principaD 
authors  and  causes  therof  ?     Let  us  but  hearken  unto 
the  greatest  and  most  victorious  Emperour,  and  the 
mightiest  that  ever  was,  how  pleasantly  he  laughs, 
and  wittily  he  plaies,  at  so  many  battells  and  blcwdjr 
fights,  hazarded  both  by  sea  and  land,  at  the  blood 
and  lives  of  five  hundred  thousand  soules  which  fol- 
lowed his  fortune,  and  the  strength  and  riches  of  two 
parts  of  the  world  consumed  and  drawne  drie  for  the 
service  of  his  enterprise : 

Quodfutuil  Glaphyran  Antofdus^  hanc  mild  pcenam 
Fulvia  coTistituitf  se  quoqtte  utifutuam 

Fulviam  ego  utfutuam  ?  quid  si  me  Manius  oret 
Pcedicem,  faciam  ?  non  puto,  si  sapiam. 

Autfutue,  aid  pugnemus  ait :  quid  si  mihi  vita 

Charior  est  ipsa  mentula  ?     Signa  canant, 

— Mart.  xi.  Ep^,  xxi. 

(I  use  my  Latine  somewhat  boldly,  but  it  is  witk 
that  leave  which  you  have  given  mee,)  This  vaS* 
huge  bodie  hath  so  many  faces  and  severall  motion 
which  seeme  to  threat  both  heaven  and  earth. 

Quam  multi  Lyhico  volvuntur  marmore  Jiuctus 
Scevus  ubi  Orion  hyheruis  conditur  undis : 
Vel  cum  sole  novo  densce  torrentur  aristar^ 
Aut  Henni  campo,  out  Lycice,  flaventibus  arms, 
SciUa  sonant^  pulsuque  pedum  trendt  cxcita  tellus, 

— ViRo.  Mn,  vii.  717. 

As  many  waves,  as  rowle  in  AfTricke  marble-sounds. 
When  fiere  Oryon  hides  in  Winter  waves  his  head : 
Or  when  thicke-eares  of  Corne  are  parch't  by  Sunne 

new-spred. 
In  Hcrmus  fruitful!  fields,  or  Lycaes  yellow  grounds, 
With  noyse  of  shields  and  feet,  the  trembUng  earth 

so  sounds. 
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mamj'ttcaded^    diven  *  armed^    and  furiously-  chapter 
iijfrr,  i>  man ;  xcretthed  weake  and  miMfr-       ^ 
I ;  whom  if  ft^m  consider  tceU^  what  is  he,  hut  Aojipoiogiki 
cTwdlM^,  and  ct*a -moving  Ants-nmH  l  ""*"        ' 

it  mignsm  cumpit  mgtmm. — Viso.  i£«u  iv.  404. 

Tbe  vblc^colcMiird  biuid, 
Mftfcbcs  ftlong  the  Ij^ncL 


of  Hafmmni 


K  ,  .  ..  ut 

ma  l%aKic*  a  cirtranie,  a  MMlaitie  voyce,  a  (id^vc  ?a^iie» 

mommg^  r"^  v  ••^*   — '  -  "  *'   -    •,  nre  t'nmj^h  to 

»  Mi  ind  Jible  to  pull 

to  the  ground.     Let  the  Sunne  but  shiiic  hot 

jy:.  .-„._  I.    ,  .:..*.  .....^  t^HcUcf^  with  heat:  Cast 

,     f^pm  a  1  fis  to  Uie  lk*e<^  uientioncd 

■lijr  our   Foet,  all  our  (  .nil  our  le|^ionSp  yea 

^■■■at   /'  '  '       ^'     m  iiic  forefront  of  them  is 

^^^ptl.i  '  rout  (For  as  1  remember  it 

Vwas  he  whom  *Srrtorhu  vanciuished  in  Spaine^  with 
att  tiiose  goodly  armes.)     This  also  served  Eumenes 


AntigonuM^  and  Surrnu  against  Cra$rta: 


Pmiteris  MgtdjadM 


olfMr  kmccerim 


— Vmo.  G^org.  Iv.  S& 


Tbcie  ftUKDAcke  AotloBt,  lliete  omlaiUoiti  gmtt 
(Cklm'a]  witb  «  litlle  dust,  itmlt  lae  their  licil. 


H        l^et  uft  but  uncouple  some  of  our  ordinarie  flies. 

Hod  let  loose  a  few  gnats    -     -  -^t  them,  th^^  sliall 

■  bsTe  U)th  tbe  foree  to  hcu  J  couratre  to  eon* 

wame  him.     H^he  Fortugals  not  Jong  sine  ^g 

tbe  City  of  7'      *  "  -  territory  of  .i; 

inlnbitant%  t  lit  great  store   t' 

(wliereof  they  have  plentie)  upon  their  MraiU;  And 

with  fire  draic  them  §o  fonible  upon  tlieir  enemieSt 

as  unable  tu  abide  their  as»ults,  and  endufe 

SOT 
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CHAPTER  their  stinging^s,  left  their  enterprize.     Tims  by  this 
^^L       new  kinde  of  helpe  was  the  liberty  of  the  Towne 
An  Apoiogie  gauied,  and  victory  purchased;  with  so  happy  successe, 
Se^S"**"^  that  in  their  retreating,  there  was  not  one  townes-man 
found  wanting.     The  mules  of  Empetours  and  Coblers 
are  all  cast  in  one  same  moiitd.     Conj^idering  the  im- 
portance of  Princes  actions,  and  their  weight,  wee 
perswade  our  selves,  they  are  brought  forth  by  some 
as  weighty  aud  important  causes ;  wee  are  deceived : 
They  are  moved,  stirred  and  removed  in  their  motions, 
by  the  same  springs  and  wards,  that  wee  are  in  ours. 
The  same  reason  that  makes  us  chide  and  braule, 
and  fall  out  with  any  of  our  neigiibours,  causetli  a 
warre  to  folloAv  betweene  Princes ;  The  same  reason 
that  makes  us  whip  or  beat  a  lackey,  maketh  a  Prince 
(if  hee  apprehend  it)  to  spoyle  and  waste  a  whole 
Province.     They  have  as  easie  a  will  as  we,  l?7it  they 
can  doe  much  mcnT.     Alike  desires  perturbe  both  a 
skinne-worme,   and  an   Elephant.      Toticfdng  trust 
and  faithfidnesse  there  is  no  cicaimx  in  the  norld  so 
trecherovs  a,y  man.     Our  histories  report  the  earnest 
pursuit  and  sharpe  chase>  that  some  Dogges  have 
made  for  the  death  of  their  masters.     King  Pirrhus 
finding  a  Dog,  that  watched  a  dead  man,  and  under- 
standing  he   had   done   so    three   daies   and    nights 
together,  commanded  the  corps  to  be  enterred,  and 
tooke  the  Dog  along  with  him.     It   fortuned  one 
day  (as  JPin^hm  was  survaying  the  General  Musters 
of  his   Army)  the   Dog  perceiving  in  that  multi- 
tude, the  man  who  had  murthered  his  maister,  loud- 
barking,   and   with   great   rage   ran   furiously   upon 
him ;    by  which   signes  he   furthered   and   procured 
his  masters  revenge,  which  by  way  of  justice,  was 
shortly  executed.    Even  so  did  the  Dogge  belonging 
to  Hesiodm,  sumamed  the  wise,  having  convicted  the 
children  of  Ganister  of  NaJtpactm^  of  the  murther 
committed  on  his  Masters  person.     Another  Dogge 
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king  appointed  to  watch  a  Temple  in  Athens^  having  chapter 
perceived  a  sacrilegious  theefe,  to  can*ie  away  the       ^ 
fairest  jewels  therein,  barked  at  him  so  long  as  he  An  Apologue 
wssable,  and  seeing  he  could  not  awaken  the  Sextons  scb<rnd**^"** 
tor  Temple-keepers,  followed  the  theefe,  whither-so- 
ver  he  went ;  daie-light  being  come,  he  kept  him- 
«lfe  a  loof-off,  but  never  lost  the  sight  of  liim :  if 
be  offered   him  meat,  lie  utterly  refused  it ;    but  if 
ny  passenger   chanced   to   come   by,  on   them    he 
fawned,  with  w^aging  his  taile,  and  tooke  what-ever 
Ihey  offered  him ;  If  the  theefe  staied  to  resl  him- 

Ife,  he  also  stayed  in  the  same  place :  The  newes 
of  tlds  Dogge  being  come  to  the  Temple-keepers, 
Wiey  as  they  went  along,  enquiring  of  the  Dogs 
liaire  and  colour,  pursued  his  traeke  so  long,  that  at 
Ustthey  found  both  the  Dog  and  the  theefe  in  the 
Citie  of  Cromy&n^  whom  they  brought  backe  to 
Afhem,  where  for  his  offence  he  was  severely 
punished.  And  the  judges  in  acknowledgement 
of  the  Dogges  good  office,  at  the  Cities  cliarge 
appointed  him  for  liis  sustenance  a  certaine  daily 
treasure  of  Corne,  and  enjoyned  the  Priests  of  the 
Temple,  carefully  to  looke  unto  him,  Phitarke 
affirmeth  this  storie  to  be  most  true,  and  to  have 
bapned  in  his  time.  Touching  gratitude  and  thank- 
fameise,  (for  me  thinks  we  have  need  to  further  this 
Word  greatly)  this  onely  example  shall  suffice,  of 
vhich  Appion  reporteth  to  have  been  a  spectator 
liimselfe.  One  day  (saith  he)  that  the  Senate  of 
Itome^  (to  please  and  recreate  the  common  people) 
^mA  a  great  number  of  wilde  beasts  to  be  baited, 
lamely  huge  great  Lions,  it  so  fortuned,  that  there 

as  one  amongst  the  resl,  who  by  reason  of  his 
irious  and  stately  carriage,  of  his  unmatched 
migth,  of  his  great  limbs,   and  of  his  loud,  and 

Tor-causing  roarir)g,  drew  all  by-standers  eyes  to 
upon  him.     Amongst  otlier  slaves,  that  in  sight 
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CHAPTER  of  all  the  people  were  presented  to  encounter  with 

these  beasts,  there  chanced  to  be  one  Afidrodus  of] 
An  Apoiogie  Dacia,  who  belonged  unto  a  Roman  Lord,  who  had 
SebomT**"^  been  Consull  This  huge  Lion,  having  eyed  him 
afar  off,  first  made  a  suddaine  stop,  as  strucken  into 
a  kind  of  admiration,  then  with  a  milde  and  gentle  j 
eontenance,  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  taken  ■ 
acquaintance  of  him,  faire  and  softly  approached  ' 
unto  him :  Which  done,  and  resting  assured  he  was 
the  man  he  tooke  him  for,  begun  fawningly  to  wagge 
his  taile,  as  dogges  doe  that  fawne  upon  their  new- 
found masters,  and  lieke  the  poore  and  miserable 
slaves  hands  and  thighes,  who  through  feare  was 
almost  out  of  his  wits  and  halfe  dead.  Androdus 
at  last  taking  hart  of  grace ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
Lions  mildnesse  having  rouzed  up  his  spirits,  and 
wishly  fixing  his  eies  upon  him,  to  see  whether  he 
could  call  him  to  remembrance ;  it  was  to  all  be- 
holders a  singular  pleasure  to  observe  the  love,  the 
joy,  and  blandishments,  each  endevored  to  enter- 
shew  one  another.  Whereat  the  people  raising  a 
loud  crie,  and  by  their  shouting  and  clapping  of 
hands  seeming  to  be  much  pleased  ;  the  Emperour 
willed  the  slave  to  be  brought  before  him,  as  desirous 
to  understand  of  him  the  cause  of  so  strange  imd 
seeld-seene  an  accident;  Who  related  this  new,  and 
wondertull  storie  unto  him. 

My  Master  (said  lie)  being  Proconsul!  in  Affrica^ 
forsomuch  as  he  caused  me  every  day  to  be  most 
cruelly  beaten,  and  held  me  in  so  rigorous  bondage, 
I  was  constrained,  as  being  wearie  of  my  life,  to  run 
away ;  And  safely  to  scape  from  so  eminent  a  person, 
and  who  had  so  great  authoritie  in  the  Countrie,  1  J 
thought  it  best  to  get  me  into  the  desart,  and  most  ■ 
unfrequented  wildernesses  of  that  region,  with  a  full 
resolution,  if  I  could  not  compasse  the  meanes  to 
sustaine  my  selfe,  to  finde  one  way  or  other,  with 
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ice  to  make  my  isclfc  away.      One  day»  Uic  chaptei 
abuut  uoone-Lide  bt  :^reuiiily  hole,  ami       ^^^ 

Rrebitig  heat  thereof  r  able,  I  tortiiiKHl  to  AaApoisd 

le  uiito  o  wildeunliantcd  cave,  hidden  amongHt  s^Joff^ 
and  almost  ioaccessiblc,  and  where  I  imagined 

1^  had  ever  been;  therein  I  hid  my  selfe:  I 

not  long  been  there,  but  in  comes  this  Lion«  with 

of  I  ^ves  sore  hurt,  and  bloody  •geared*  waiU 

Ibr  !  \arU  and  groaning  for  Uie  patne  be  felt ; 

whose  arrivaU«  1  was  much  disanaied,  but  he  see- 

L*   lie  elose^cowring  in   a   comer  of  his  den, 

made  his  approaches  unto  iue»  holding  forth 

"  paw  toward  me*  and  seemed  with  sheMring 

SMne  humbly  to  su'         '  suppliaritly  to  beg  for 

at  my  hands.     I.  i  with  rutJu  taking  it 

ito  my  hand,  pulied  mit  a  great  splint,  which  was 

'»  it,  and  jihakiag  ufffiU  fcare,  first  I  wrung 

:  hU  iore,  and  caused  the  filth  and  matter, 

tlierein  wma  gathered,  to  come   forth;    than, 

ly  as  for  my  heart  I  could*  1  clean^,  wiped, 

tlie  S4uue*     He  feeling  some  ea^*  in  his 

and  \m  paiiie  to  cchm:*  still  holding  his  foot 

hands*  befj^i  tu  sleep  and  take  some 

i:..  .,c  forward  he  and  I  lived  together,  the 

fpare  of  three  yeare!f  in  Urn  den.  with  such  meat 

I  be  shiftod*for :  For,  what  beasts  he  killed,  or  what 

soever  he  tooke,  he  ever  brought   home   the 

part,  and  sliared  it  with  me,  which  for  want 

fire,  I  rostct]  in  thr  Sunn(%  and  tV  mrislutd 

vdfe  all  tliat  wJiile.     lluL  at  i^  .    ,,.,...cd  with 

kinde  of  brutish  life,  the  Lion  being  one  day 

top-  his  wonted  prey,  I  left  the  phiec, 

to  ...     ..   my  fortunes,  and  hnvinR  waiulrcd 

and   dnWHi-    thrt-r   liiivis,   I    u:ts   :tt    last    taken   by 

inc  >  me 

this  C».»».  .w My 

ianocd  me  ti  devour  t: 
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CHAPTER  beasts.  And  as  I  now  perceive,  the  same  Lion  was 
^  also  shortly  after  taken,  who  as  jrou  see  hath  now 
AaApotog^ie  reqiiitcd  me  of  the  good  tome  I  did  him,  and  the 
SeSSd°^°*^  health  which  by  my  meanes  he  recovered.  Reliold 
here  the  historic,  Ajidrodus  reported  unto  the  Em- 
perour,  which  after  he  caused  to  be  declared  unto  all 
the  people,  at  whose  generali  request,  he  was  forthwith 
set  at  lihertie,  and  quit  of  his  punishment,  and  by 
the  common  consent  of  all,  had  the  Lion  bestowed 
upon  him.  Appion  saith  further,  that  Androdtis  was 
daily  seen  to  lead  the  Lion  up  and  downe  the  streets 
of  JRome,  tied  onely  with  a  little  twine,  and  walking 
from  taveme  to  taverne,  received  such  money  as  was 
given  him,  who  would  gently  suffer  himselfe  to  be 
handled,  touched,  decked,  and  strowed  with  flowers, 
all  over  and  over,  many  saying  when  they  met  him: 
yonder  is  the  Lion  that  is  the  mans  hoste  and  yonder 
is  the  man  that  is  the  Lions  Physitian,  We  often 
mourne  and  weepe  for  the  losse  of  those  beasts  we 
love,  so  doe  they  many  times  for  the  losse  of  us. 

Post  bellator  equus  posith  in\ignibus  .Elhon 
It  laetijtuin^f  giUtutque  humeclal  grand ibwi  ora, 

— ViRo.  Mm.  ».  89. 

Next  jEthon  horse  of  warre,  all  ornaments  kid  downe, 

Goes  weeping,  witli  great  drops  bedewe's  his  cheeckes  adowoc 

As  some  of  our  nations  have  wives  in  eommon* 
and  some  in  severall,  each  man  keeping  himselfe  to 
his  owne ;  so  have  some  beasts ;  [yea]  some  thei-e  are* 
that  observe  their  marriages,  with  as  great  respect 
as  we  doe  ours.  Touching  the  mutual!  societie,  andi 
reeiprocall  confederation,  which  they  devise  amongst 
themselves,  that  so  they  may  be  fast  combined  to- 
gether, and  in  times  of  need  help  one  another,  it  Is 
apparant,  that  if  Oxen,  Hogs,  and  other  beasts  hdxm 
hurt  by  us,  chance  to  crie,  idl  the  heard  runnes  to  aiQ 
him,  and  in  his  defence  will  joine  all  together.  The 
fish,  called  of  the  Latines  iSca?ni.S',  having  swallowed 
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fishers  hooke,  hiai  fellowcs  will  presently  floeke  CHAf 
ut  hiiru  and  tiibU*  Ihc  line  in  stinacr;  and  if  any        ^1 
I*    -^    I    r  .    .    ^(j  \y^  taken  in  a  bow-net,  ^   -        .f  AflApoton 
iig  his  hciul  away,  will  put  r  ^^^^'^^ 

mi  the  neck  of  the  net,  who  with  \m  teeth  fast* 
the  same*  ne^er  leave  hini,  untill  Uiey  have 
bini  out.     The  Harblc  fishes,  if  one  of  them 
to  be  engaged,  will  set  the  line  against  Uietr 
tes«  and  with  a  fin  they  Itave,  toothed  uke  a  ^arp 
iw.  presently  saw  and  fret  the  nanuf  asunder.     Con* 
feeming  particular  aftiees,  whieh  we  for  the  benefit  of 
life,  dmw  mie  fnim  an  other*  many  like  exarnjiles 
found  aiiiongsl  iheiiL     It  is  as^iuitdJy  l*eleeved, 
it  the  NVhale  never  swimmeth,  unlaiM  $be  have  a 
fiah  going  before  her.        '    i   vant^[Erd«  it  is  in 
Vkt  a  Gudgeon,  and  »  ic  Latmes  and  we, 

it  Uie  \V'hale?i-guidc;  far*  she  doth  ever  follow 
sufferini^  *        -      hs  easily  to  be  led  and  tinned 
im,  as  a  ^    ,  ted  and  turned  by  a  steme: 

[f[ir  requitall  of  wfurh  good  tumc,  wberea^s  all  things* 
be  it  beast,  rish,  or  ve^^selKtlH-  -.  within  the 

Cfutos  of  this  manstruiLs  u:        i.  i5>  presently 
loit  aod  devoured,  this  little  fi«ih  dotb  safely  retire 
fe  Uierrin,  and  th*        '     pes  ver  tlv,  and 

as  he  ^letpcs  t  .  liale  nt     .       .n»;    but 

as  hf  awaketh  and  goetli  \m  way»  wliere* 
he  takes  hia^  <  nurse  she  alwaies  followeth  him, 
if  she  fortune  to   lose  himt  she  wanders   bcfe 
there,  and  often  striketh  upon  tlie  rcK^ks,  aa  a 
I  that  hath  tUfT  ina*(t  nor  rudaer.     This,  I'        "r 

to  have  seen  in  the  Hand  of  ^i  .  u. 

b  such  a  like  smdetie  betwecne  Uie  little  bird 

a  ^'  ■  tiie  Cn>efidill:  For,  the  Wren 

i$s  „  .  ,  J  to  so  great  a  monster:  AnA  if 

lehneumon,  wiiiili  is  hL>  nittrtall  etiemic  approach 

It  with   him,  the  little  ^it 

him  whdst  he  sleepetli .-i.i^„i^,  .u;d 
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CHAPTER  pecking  liim  with  his  bilL  awakens  him,  and  give 
^'-         him  warning  of  the  danger  he  is  in.     The  bird  livetl 
An  Apoiogie  by  the  Scraps,  and  feedeth  upon  the  leavings  of  ihm 
seboad^^^   monster,  who  gently  receiveth  him  into  his  moiitH 
and  suffers  him  to  peeke  his  jawes  and  teeth  for  sucj 
mamockes  of  flesh  as  sticke  hetweene  them :  and  i 
he  purpose  to  close  his  mouth,  he  doth  first  wariw 
him  to  be  gone,  faire  and  easie  closing  it  by  little  alio 
little,  wthout   any  whit   crushing  or   hurting  himj 
TJie  shell-fish  called  a  Nacre,  liveth  even  so  with  tW 
Pinnotere,  which  is  a  little  creature  like  unto  a  Cra! 
fish,   and   as    his   porter  or   usher  waits   upon   bii 
attendiTig  the  opening  of  the  Nacre,  which  he  coi 
tinually  keepes  gaping,  untill  he  see  some  little  ft 
enter  it,  fit  for  their  turne,  then  he  creepes  into  thfl 
Nacre,  and  leaves  not  pinching  his  quicke  flesh,  urn 
till  he  makes  him  close  his  shell,  and  so  they  boti 
together  fast  in  their  hold,  devour  their  prey.     In  th 
manner  of  tlie  Tunnies   fife,   may  be  discovered 
sing\dar  knowledge  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Mnih 
matikes.     First  for  Astrologie,  it  may  well  be  sai 
that  man  doth  learne  it  of  them  ;  For,  wheresoev 
the  winter  Solstitium  doth  take  them,  there  do  tb 
stay  themselves,  and  never  stir  till  the  next  Mqi 
noctium,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Aristotle  do 
so  willingly  ascribe  that  art  imto  them :   Then 
Geometric  and  Arithmetike,  they  alwaies  frame  thi 
shole  of  a  Cubike  figure,  every  way  square :  and 
forme  a  solide,  close  and  wel -ranged  battailon, 
compassed  round  about  of  six  equall  sides.      Tl 
orderly  marshaled*  they  take  their  course  and  s 
whither   their   journey  tends,   as    broad    and  wii 
behind  as  before:  So  that  he  that  seeth  and  tell< 
but  one  ranke,  may  easily  number  all  the  troo 
forsomuch  as  the   number  of  the  depth    is  eqi 
unto  the   bredth,  and  tlu*  bredtli  unto   the  lenL 
Touching  magnanimitie  and  liaughtie  courage,  it 
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|iard  ta  set  it  forth  more  lively,  and  to  produce  a  chapter 

Tarer  patterne,  than  that  of  the  Dog,  which   from        ^" 
India  was  sent  unto  Alcamnder :  to  whom  was  first  AnApoiogrie 
presented  a  Stag,  then  a  wnlde  Boare,  and  then  a  ^^^^^ 
Beare,  with  each  of  which  he  should  have  foughten,  ~ 
but  he  seemed  to  make  no  aceompt  of  them,  andl 
would  not  so  much  as  remove  out  of  his  place  fori 
them,  hut  w^lien  he  saw  a  Lion,  he  presently  rouzedj 
himselfe,  shewing  evidejitly  he  meant  onely  so  nohk 
a  beast  worthie  to  enter  combat  with  him*     Concern- 
ing repentance  and   acknowledging   of  faults   com-] 
niitted*   it    is   reported,   that   an    Elephant    liavinff 
throucrh  rage  of  choler  slaine  his  governour,  conceived 
such  an  extreme  inward  griefe,  that  he  would  never 
afterward  touch  any  food,  and  suffered  himself  to 
pine  to  death.     Touching  clemeiicie,  it  is  reported 
of  a  Tiger,   (the  fiercest  and   most  inliumane  beast 
of  all)  who  having  a  Kid  given  her  to  feed  upon, 
endured   the   force   of  gnawing   hunger,   two   daies 
together,  rather  than  she  would  hurt  him ;  the  third 
day  With  maine  strength  she  brake  the  cage,  wherein 
she  was  kept-pent,  and  went  elsewhere  to  shift  for 
feeding;  as  one  unwilling  to  seize  upon  the  seehe 

iKid  her  familiar  and  guest.  And  concerning  privi- 
lljpes  of  familiaritie  and  sympathie  caused  by  con- 
versation, is  it  not  oft  seen,  how  some  make  Cats, 
Dogs,  and  Hares  so  tame,  so  gentle,  and  so  milde, 
that  without  harming  one  another  they  shall  live 
*ftd  continue  together?  But  that  which  experience 
tfiacheth  sea- faring  men,  especially  those  that  come 
into  the  seas  of  Sicilie,  of  the  qualitie  and  condition 
of  the  Halcyon  bird,  or  as  some  call  it  Alcedo  or 
Kings-fisher,  exceeds  all  mens  conceit.  In  what 
Jfiiide  of  creature  did  ever  nature  so  much    prefer 

koth  their  hatching,  sitting,   brooding,  and   birth  ? 

Poets  faine,  that  the   Hand   of  Delos,  being  before 
f  and  Heeting  up  and  downe,  was  for  the 
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CHAPTER  delivery  of  Latona   made  firnie  and   setied*      But 

^        Gods  decree  iiath  been,  that  all  the  watrie  wilder- 

AnApcaogic  uessc  should  be  quiet  and  made  calmc,  without  raine, 

ScbOT?***°     wind,  or  tempest,  during  the  time  the  Halciion  sitteth 

and  bringeth  forth   her  young-ones,  which  is  much 

about  the  Winter  Saktitium,  and  sliortest  day  in  the 

yeare :  By  whose  privilege  even  in  the  hart  and 
deadest  time  of  Winter  we  have  seven  cabne  daies, 
and  as  many  nights  to  saile  without  any  danger. 
Their  Hens  know  no  other  Cocke  but  their  owne : 
They  never  forsake  him  all  the  daies  of  their  life; 
and  if  the  Cocke  chance  to  be  weake  and  cra/ed,  the 
Hen  will  take  him  upon  her  neck,  and  carrie  him  with 
her,  wheresoever  she  goeth,  and  serve  him  even  untill 
death.  Mans  wit  could  never  yet  attaine  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  that  admirable  kind  of  building 
or  structure,  which  tlie  Ilalcion  useth  in  contriving 
of  her  neast,  no,  nor  devise  what  it  is-of. 

Phitarke^  who  hath  seen  and  handled  many  of 
them,  thinkes  it  to  he  uuide  of  certaine  fish-bones, 
which  she  so  compacts,  and  conjoyneth  together^ 
enterlacing  some  long,  and  some  crosse-M^aies,  adding 
some  foldings  and  roundings  to  it,  that  in  the  end  she 
fraTneth  a  round  kind  of  vessel,  readie  to  float  and 
swim  upon  the  water ;  which  done,  she  carrieth  the 
same  where  the  Sea-waves  beat  most ;  there  the  Sea 
gently  beating  upon  it,  shewes  her  how  to  daube  and 
patch  up  the  parts  not  well  closed,  and  how  to 
strengthen  those  places,  and  fashion  those  ribs,  that 
are  not  fast,  but  stir  with  the  Sea-waves :  And 
on  the  other  side,  that  which  is  closely  wiought, 
the  Sea  beating  on  it,  doth  so  fasten  and  conjoyne 
together,  that  nothing,  no,  not  stone  or  yron,  hmv 
any  way  loosen,  divide,  or  break  the  same,  except 
with  great  violence;  and  what  is  most  to  be.' 
wondred  at,  is  the  proportion  and  figure  of  the 
concavitie  within;  for,  it  is  so  composed  and  pro^ 
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portioned,  UiAt  it  caq  receive  or  admit  no  miuiner  of  ciiAPTER 

V   '   "      nm\  tlint  htiilt  it:  for,  to  mV  '^  '  ^ -^       ^ 

riietmble,  close  and  hard,  thfi  i  .g  An  Apoif^y 

ean  po^siblie  enter  in;  no,  not  »  much  as  Uie  Sea-  ^  * 

iter.     Iah:  ^  ost  plojne    '  T  thia 


llmiidtng*  or 


OD  tjikcn 


good 


Author:  yet  me  thinks,  it  dotli  not  fully  and  !iuffi- 

Ive  us  of  til      '  i"  I      "      V    (if 

lurc-     Now/>  </. 

Mktmki  40  itillfulnf  contemner  and  di^  Iff  in* 

[terprH  tfumr  rffevf^,  -nftirft  nr  *  '  ^/r 

!      Hut    tci   iollow    ti         ^  re- 

Ispoodeiieie  belweene  lis  and  beasts  somewhat  furthert 

fwe  prhrilege  wlicrcof  our  suiilt-  \ants  to  bring  to  her 

iticm  wlmb^oever  it  eoneeiveUu  and  to  di^ipoile 

^wkat  of  mortall  and  corporall  qtialitics  bclong^^  unto 

it,     to   marshall    tho!>e    things,    which    she    deemed 

^wcvtbie    \\*T   rirMnnintiince,    to   disrobe   and   cleprivc 

tbeir  eon  ion?»,  and  to  make  diem  leave 

ma  Mpertiuuujb  luid  im^  ganiients»  thicknesse^  leiigtli, 

«iept£«   wiHrli^    'i'lour,   smelU   roughnes^se,  ^mooth- 

v^csNC.  hai  InesHe,  and  all  scn^ble  amdenta 

[^Isic,  tiid  ^p!  :i  to  her  imnicirtall 

^auiiJ    ^^  .  .   .Jl  I'oiidu:  ...    .^    — :   Eotfw  and  ParU^ 

^rbich    I  iia\e  in  my  Mjule;  /^ai7>  wliieh   I  tintigine; 

l^rem^  I  ima^i^  e  Uie  sAinj  ut  great* 

and  pU    .  u    tone  and  n  "'^  \r\\\x. 

[tml  wood;  Then  say  I  unto  my  sit-lft,  si- 

_     aecmeth  likewise  to  l>e  inl)eAst^:  lur,  a  H«r>^' 

|Wefi«tomod  to  heare  tlie  sound  of  trumpets,  the  nuv  ^l* 

[t>f  abot,  and  the  eJatterinjf  of  arme%,  whom  we  spe  to 

to  ^ta^r  H-51 

l^Jofig  upon  lii  ^  iriv^i.  «  ^^it  .1^  j^L   .1.CIC  III  Liix.  laiily** 

buHy ;    tt  t^   most  certaiae*   that  in  hia  minde   ^e 

•pprehefv'  \d  of  a  Drum  without  any  noyact 

and  an  arii.it.  » .^.i^ut  arrocs  or  bodie. 
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jFiI  90l^St99^  tWa&Fft  flMMMf  ^pifiifTQ1i€  MXipt^ 

Ei  iputsi  de  paimti  Jmifjnav  comtaderr  rtnct* 

—  Lcea.  iv,  ms.. 

Yoa  shall  sec  warlike  Horses,  when  in  sleep 
Their  limbs  He,  jet  sweat,  and  a  snorting  keep, 
And  stretch  their  utmost  stren  ^th, 
As  Ci»-  a  goale  at  length. 

That  Hare,  which  a  grey-hoimd  imagineth  in  his 
dreame,  after  whom  as  he  sleepeth  we  see  him  bay, 
quest,  yelp,  aiid  snort,  stretch  out  his  taile,  shake  his 
legs*  and  perfectly  represent  the  motions  of  his  course ; 
the  same  is  a  Hare  without  bones,  without  haire. 

FerkantumqHf  canes  in  mofU  sttpe  quitit, 

JarioHt  crura  tamen  wMlo,  voctsque  rtp€i9i€ 

MUtuHiy  ci  vrebra*  redducuni  narifjus  atfras, 

Ut  vtstigia  jri  ieneani  imenia  ferar^m  : 

Rrpergefactiquct  ieqmmtur  mania  Jtepat 

Cervorum  limiitacraj  ftigof  qua$i  dMta  eerumit : 

Donee  discuMMit  ffdtatU  errtmhu*  ad  Jtt,         — ihid.  986. 

Oft  times  the  hunters  dogs  in  easie  rest 

Stir  their  legs,  suddainly,  open,  and  quests 

And  send  from  nosthrih  thicke-thicke  snuffing  sent, 

As  if  oil  triiile  they  were  of  game  fuU-bent: 

And  wakened  so,  they  follow  shadowes  vaine 

Of  Deere  in  rhuse,  as  if  they  fled  amaine  : 

TiU>  their  fault  left^  they  tume  to  sense  againe. 

Those  watching-Dogs,  which  in  their  sleep  we 
sometimes  see  to  grumble,  and  then  barking  to 
startle  suddainly  out  of  tlieir  slumber»  as  if  they 
perceived  some  stranger  to  arive:  that  stranger  whicn 
their  minde  seemeth  to  see,  is  but  an  imaginarie 
man,  and  not  perceived ;  without  any  dimension, 
colour,  or  being : 

— Cojuutia  ditm  ca^ulorupt  bUtnda  propagp 
Degere,  strpe  levem  ex  octtlis  volucremqne  soporem 
DiscuivTc,  ei  corjius  de  terra  corriperc  instant^ 
Proinde  quasi  ignoias  fades  atque  ora  tuaniur, 

^Ibid,  99S. 
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Thfi  fitimftig  kfcide  uf  whelps,  mi  home  thai  Uv'»^ 
Fima  eya  to  «hAkr  Ught-swtft    '  '"    -  Urjv'i, 

AimI  mm  the  gruuiul  their  mXm  ic, 

A%  ffaonie  anniowiir  flnuiger  uicj  ani 

rouching  corporall   l>eaulie,   before   1    goe   nny^ 
icr,  it  were   necesj»arie  I   knew  whether  wc 
ytet  agreed  about  her  deM^ription,     It  is  very  likel] 
thmt  we  know  not  well,  what  beautie  either  in  natur 
nr  in  generall  is,  since  we  give  so  many*  and  attribiit 
so  diveni  former  to  humane  beautie*  yea,  and  to  ou 
bcmutie:    Of  whieh    if  there   were  any  natumll 
lively  descnptton.  we  should  generally  know*  it,  as  wi 
doe  the  he^it  of  tire.      We  imagine  and  taine  be 
fafinea.  aa  our  finntasiea  tend  us, 

TufftM  Ramamo  Bflpcm  on  cei^r. 

— Piiofeit  H.  FJ  iviii  9<5. 

A  Dutch -ffocm  cokmr  halh  tio  grsce. 
Seen  in  m  Bomatie  Ladiei  foec 

The  Indianji  describe  it  blaeke  and  fiwarthy,  wit 

%  thick  lips*  with  a  broad  and  flat  nose, 

0fi«itle  whereof  they  loade  with  great  gold^ 

i  ^  downe    to   their    mouth,  and   llieif 

iius  witli  prejit  beset  with  precioi 

which  cover  all  l:     .     bins,  deeming   it 

grace  to  ?*hew  their  teeth  to  the  roots.     Ii 

^rru,   the  grcateM:    earc^    are    ever    esteemed 

ht^  whidi  with  all   art   and  industrie,  they 

kinually  stretching  out;    and   a   maji   (who  yc 

^  !^ecn  in  a  Province  of  t[ 

...    ,  _^i.:    so  careful!   to  make   thf 

it,  and  %o  to  load  them  with  hcavie  jewels  tha 

Ir*  '  liavc  tlinist  his  arrue  through  or 

tbefa*  ttii    .    .  s,     There   are  other  Natiom.  wl 

•vour  to  make  their  teeth  as  blaeke  as  Jeat^  at 

to  have  them  w*hite ;  and  in  nther  pine 
tbem  red.     Not  onHv  in  the  pronncc  ot  i,  - 
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CHAPTER  bat  in  other  places,  women  are  accounted  M 
^  wlien  their  heads  are  shaven ;  and  which  is  stra 
An  Apoiogie  in  some  of  the  Northerly  frozen-countries,  as  P 
Se&*'''**  aifirmeth.  Those  of  Mexico,  esteeme  the  littler 
of  their  foreheads,  as  one  of  the  chiefest  beau 
and  whereas  they  shave  their  haire  over  all  1 
bodie  besides,  by  artificiall  meanes  they  labou 
nourish  and  make  it  grow  onely  in  their  forehe 
and  so  love  to  have  great  dugs,  that  they  si 
to  have  their  children  sueke  over  their  should 
So  would  we  set  forth  ilfavordnesse.  The  Ital 
proportion-it  big  and  plum ;  The  Spaniards  sp 
and  lanke,  and  amongst  us  one  would  have 
white,  another  browne,  one  soft  and  delicate,  ano 
strong  and  lustie :  some  desire  wantonnesse 
blithnesse,  and  othersome  sturdinesse  and  majesti 
be  joyned  with  it.  Even  us  tiie  preheminenc 
beautie,  which  Plato  ascribeth  unto  the  Sphei 
figure,  the  Epicurians  refer  the  same  unto  the  1 
midall  or  Square ;  and  say  they  cannot  swa 
a  God  made  round  like  a  bowle.  But  howso 
it  is,  nature  hath  no  more  privileged  us  in  1 
than  in  other  things,  concerning  her  common  la 
And  if  we  impartially  enter  into  judgement 
our  selves,  we  shall  tinde,  that  if  there  be 
creature  or  beast  lesse  favoured  in  that  than  we*  t 
are  others  (and  that  in  great  numbers)  to  w 
nature  hath  been  more  favourable  than  to  us. 
multis  anlmalihu^  decore  vincimur.  We  are  ea^c 
in  comelinesse,  by  manif  living  creatures :  Yea,  of 
restriall  creatures,  that  live  witli  us.  For,  concer 
those  of  the  Sea>  omitting  their  figure,  which  no 
portion  can  eontaine,  so  much  doth  it  differ,  bot 
colour,  in  neatnesse,  in  snioothnesse*  and  in  dis 
tion,  we  must  give  place  unto  them :  which  ii 
qualities  we  must  likewise  doe  to  the  ayrie  < 
And  that  prerogative,  which  Poets  yeeld  uf 
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upnglit  stature,  looking  towards  heaven  whence  her  cbaptbr 
hfgmnmg  is,  ^ 


nm  tUm,  emimmqwe  vkUn 
M  e^mlat  mi  mfimm  ioUere  vmlitu, 

— Ovid,  Mdam,  i.  84. 

Wkcra  other  creatures  on  earth  looke  and  lie, 

A  loftle  iooke  God  gave  man,  hade  him  prie 

On  heav'n,  rait'd  hiv  high  count' nance  to  the  tkic. 

is  menety  poeticalU  for,  there  are  many  little  beasts, 
that  have  tbeir  sight  directly  fixed  towards  heaven : 
I  finde  the  Camds  and  the  Estridges  necke  much 
more  faised  and  upright,  than  ours.  What  beasts 
have  not  their  face  aloft  and  before,  and  looke  not 
directly  opposite,  as  we ;  and  in  their  naturall  posture 
descrie  not  as  much  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  man 
doth  ?  And  what  qualities  of  our  corporall  consti- 
tutioBv  both  in  Plato  and  Gcero  cannot  fit  and  serve 
a  tliouand  beasts  ?  Such  as  most  resemble  man  are 
the  vilest  and  filthiest  of  all  the  rout :  As  for  out- 
ward apparance  and  true  shape  of  the  visage,  it  is 
the  Munlcie  or  Ape : 

Siwua  tfmam  simiiis,  iurpiiMima  ffCMiia,  mohU  ! 

—  Cir.  Sat.  i)fo.  i.  Enni. 

An  A|>e,  a  most  il-favorcd  bca.st. 
How  like  to  UK  in  all  the  rest  r 

as  for  inwanl  aiul  vitall  parts,  it  is  the*  Hog.  Truely, 
when  I  consider  man  all  naked  (yea,  Ix^  it  in  that  vex, 
which  seenieth  to  have  and  challenge  tlie  greatest 
share  of  eye-pleusin;;  lieuutie)  and  view  his  defects, 
his  naturall  subjection,  and  manifold  imperfections: 
I  finde  we  have  had  much  more  reunion  to  hide  and 
cover  our  nake<hiessc,  than  any  creature  else.  We 
may  be  excused  for  borrowing'  those  which  nature 
tiad  therein  favored  more  than  us«  with  their  beauties 
to  adome  us,  nnd  under  their  spoiles  of  wooll,  of 
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haire,  of  feathers,  and  of  silke  to  shroud  us.  Let  us 
moreover  observe,  that  man  is  tlie  onely  creature, 
whose  wants  offends  his  owne  fellowes,  and  he  alone 
that  in  natural!  actions  must  withdraw  and  sequester 
himselfe  from  those  of  his  owne  kinde,  Verely  it  is 
an  effect  worthie  consideration,  that  the  skilfuUest 
masters  of  amorous  dalliances  appoint  for  a  remedie 
of  venerian  passions,  a  free  and  full  survay  of  the 
bodie,  which  one  longeth  and  seeks-after  ;  and  that 
to  coole  the  longing  and  aswage  the  heat  of  friend- 
ship,  one  need  but  perfectly  view  and  throughly 
consider  wliat  he  loveth. 

file  quod  ohscamas  in  aperto  earpore  parte* 
Vtderat^  in  cttrtu  quifnH,  h(emi  amor, 

— OviDj  liem^  Am,  iU  33, 

The  love  stood  still,  that  ran  in  full  cariere, 
When  bare  it  ssaw  parts  that  should  not  appeare* 

And  although  this  remedie  may  haply  procee 
from  a  squeamisli  and  cold  humor :  yet  it  is  a  won- 
derfull  signe  of  our  imbecillitie,  that  the  use  and 
knowledge  should  so  make  us  to  be  cloyd  one  of 
an  other.  It  is  not  bashfulnesse  so  much,  as  art  and 
foresight  makes  our  Ladies  so  circumspect  and  un- 
willing to  let  us  come  into  their  closets  before  they 
are  fully  readie,  and  throughly  painted,  to  come 
abroad,  and  shew  themselves : 

Nee  venerea  nostras  hoc  falJii  qtia  magia  ipste 
Omnia  xttnuipera  hos  vitw  poslscenia  cc/ajttf 
Quos  rcltaere  volunt  adMrictoqite  esse  in  mnore. 

— LucR.  iv.  1176. 

Our  Mistresses  know  this,  which  mak's  them  not  disclose 

Parts  to  be  plaid  within,  especially  from  thos€ 

Whom  they  would  servants  hold,  and  in  their  love-bands  cloeciil 

Whereas  in  other  creatures,  there  is  nothing  but 
we  love,  and  pleaseth  our  senses  ;  so  that  even  from 
their  excrements   and    ordure,   we  draw   not  only 
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ilic%  to  eat,  but  our  rielieut  omaiuents  and  per-  chaftek 
This  dificounie   of    b<;  '     h    only       ^ 

^oar  oommoti  oitier«  aud  is  not  r.      "*  '^^  i^  ^^tJJSSj  - 

or  dareth    to  comprehend   those  diiiue,  seSST^^J 
U«   and    r  {inarie    beauties,    whicl 

are  m^u  te  amongst  us,  even 

under  ii  corpondl  and  tcrrestriall  vdle,     Mc 
rvthat  part  of  natures  favc^i  irrli  we  iui[ 

faeasbi^  h  hy  our  owue  cum  much  mc 
iranUgeoufi   unto   them.      We    as^sumc   unto  o% 
ifa  imigiEiarie  and  fantastieall  floods,  future 
it  goods,  which   humane  capaeitie  can  no  wa] 
It  unto  her  ?>elfe ;  or  some  other,  which  by  the 
re  f  our  owie  opinion,  we  fali^ly  aseril 

ou       .  js;  as  reason*  honour,  and  knowledge] 
to  theiu  a^  their  proper  s^hare  we  leave  the 
nd  palpable  ^rwids,  as 
.  x%  and  iiealtli:  Health  1  :iay^ 
!  and  richest  present,  nature  ci 
uhtu  U4>«     So  that  even  Stoike  Philosophic 
to  artinnr,  that  if  Herackim  and  Pk^nxyd^ 
have  ctiiini^e«i  their  wi&dome  with  health*  and 
that   meaner  the   one   to   have   rid   f  V-  of 

dn}{»!iie,  and  the  other  of  the  low*Hie-c.*,  .Jiich 
sore   tonncntcd    tlienu  llity   would   iiurely  have 
tt:   when  hv  ihcy  ali*o  vceld  so   much    !»i 
unto  wivdome,   by  eoniparinj;;  and   eouuu. 
the  same  unto  he^dth,  tiiaii  they  do  in  this 
pKPpodtiuri   of  their^^   where  tliey  say,   that 
C'.^..^^  fv.i.i   •—•^uted   Viiises  with  two  kinds  ol 
turne  a  wiMmian  into  a  foole,  tb< 
i  foole  into  a  wlsetnan^  he  wtmhl 
*  H  that  of  frVf-     ^han  have  been 
Uiould  tr^  .'*  hi$  humane 

And  thcv  M\\  that  wisdonie 


ler   lo  r 

tber  have 
|ease<),   that 
u  a   liea*»fs, 

V m   ^^ou!d  th  ■    ^ 


SS8 


heavenly  wisdom 
AnApoio^e  Phylosophers  contented  then,  to  quit  it  for  a  cor- 
1&'''''*  porall  and  earthly  veile  ?  Why  then  it  is  not  for 
reasons  sake,  nor  by  discourse,  and  for  the  soule,  we 
so  much  excell  bea-its :  it  is  for  the  love  we  beare 
unto  our  beautie,  unto  our  faire  hew,  and  goodly 
disposition  of  limbs,  that  we  reject,  and  set  our 
understanding  at  nought,  our  wisdome,  and  what 
else  we  have.  Well,  I  allow  of  this  ingenious  and 
voluntarie  confession  :  surely  they  knew  those  parts, 
we  so  much  labour  to  pamper,  to  be  meere  fantazies. 
Suppose,  beasts  had  all  the  vertue^  the  knowledge, 
the  wisdome  and  suflicieneie  of  the  Stoikes,  they 
should  still  be  beasts ;  nor  might  they  ever  be  com- 
pared unto  a  miserable,  wretched,  and  senseless  man. 
For,  when  all  is  done,  whatsoever  is  not  as  we  are, 
is  not  of  any  worth.  And  God  to  be  esteemed  of  us, 
must  (as  we  will  shew  anon)  draw  somewhat  neere  it 
Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  it  is  not  long  of  a  true 
discourse,  but  of  a  foolish-hardinesse,  and  selfe-pre- 
suming  obstinacie*  we  prefer  our  selves  before  other 
creatures,  and  sequester  our  selves  from  their  condi- 
tion and  societie.  liut  to  returne  to  our  purpose,  we 
have  for  our  part  inconstancie,  irresolution,  uncer- 
taintie,  sorrow,  superstition,  carefulnesse  for  future 
things  (yea  after  our  life)  ambition,  covetousnesse, 
jelousie,  en  vie,  inordinate,  mad  and  untamed  appe* 
tites,  warre,  falsehood,  disloyaltie,  detraction,  and 
curiositie.  Surely  we  have  strangely  overpaid  this 
worthie  discourse,  w^hereof  we  so  much  glorie,  and 
this  readinesse  to  judge,  or  capacitie  to  know,  if  we 
have  purcliased  the  same  with  the  price  of  so  irdinit 
passions,  to  which  we  are  uncessantly  enthralled.  If 
we  be  not  pleased  (as  Socrates  is)  to  make  this  noble 
prerogative  over  beasts,  to  be  of  force,  that  whereas 
nature  hath  prescribed  them  certaine  seasons,  and 
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bounds  for  their  naiurall  luHt  and  volupluousnesse,  she  CHArreH 
kttth  gi  VCD  us  at  nil  bowers  and  occasions  the  full  reines       5!i 
of  thcni*      ( 7  nnum  (r^y>ih,  mtm prodatt  rarth  mtcd  AmA^9ih0f 
gmpimme^  meiius  est  -  non  adkihere  otrntina^  quam^  spe  %^SSS^^ 
mAimmhdk  *  imicmincHrrc       ^  td 

mi^^an iiirUii>  ,. :,.  igcficti motumi   .- itn 

m^  rn,  mlaiiam  quern  rt*tionem  vocaniM^ 

fmtmHim  pcstijini  ffint  ' /- 

tmria^nondari omnhto^i,...  .  ..,  ..  ...^  i,  ...     -  fic 

dmri  (Cic.  ATi/.  IJt^or.  iiiA.  Am  it  mm  better  not  to  am" 
mime  at  all  in  sickc  pc  doth 

tkem  good^  bat  mam^tu.^.  .  , : ,:  hope 

ofdaubtfuU  healthy  to  ran  into  undouhied  dauber  ;  m 
mot  i  not  r  it  xcere  better  that  this  stdjt 

matiam  of  -  .^  ;,.  ...^  ,;,  ihir  sharpnesse,  this  cvrwtitm- 
fiCMr»  wmtk  trc  atlt  reajton,  jtA^/t^///  not  at  all  be  given 
to  mar  if  is  :  *  and 

kmmkk!  ...   /<Ti*)  thai .  ^..en  «o 

pkmiij  id  so  Inr^ctu,  What  jrnod  or  cornnioditit 
mmr  '                ^  this  t  of  so  many 

"*  *^  »           i  c*,,.,,  .u,ti   i4i  Aristotlef 
lit  eTer  t                          id  \%  at  any  time  frre  them 
Immane  incoiiveti  r  dts- 

Of  tho^i^  accKicii^-*  liia^   iiii^  rijt.iiLi>    it»iJow  a 
labciuring  man  f     Could  they  ever  draw  any 
for  the  gout  from  Ix^f^ikc  ?     And  howbeit  they 
^n^...  »u-.  K. .,..,,...   .  ,.-^....1,. K..  -line  to  lodge  in 

tkr  DM  they  at 

tiBjr  tinic  make  a  covenant  with  deatiu  hV  they 

kawv  full   well   th-*    -   .    *     ...    ^^  *   i,er 

f  aA  also  11  w 

to   be   common  m  «ionie  Count  Uut 

riK   having   both    held    **       *"  *    in 

f.  the  one  ajucmgNt  the  \  t  r 

itnt'^ciana,  yea,  and  at  «iueh  timen  wherein 

flourished  most   •  }\  never  '    ^'      they 

hI  any  apedaU  exeelU  r  .  r  life.  ^  c  the 

voi«.  II.  F  tU 
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CHAPTER  Grfecian  hath  been  put  to  his  plunges  in  seeking  to 

^ii        discharge  himselfe  from  some  notable  imputations  in 

^ApoioRic  his  life.      Was  it  ever  found  that  sensualitie,  and 

lebond*^"     health,  are  more  pleasing  unto  him  that  understands 

Astrologie  and  Grammar  i 

{Illilerati  num  minus  nervi  rigeni? — Hor.  Epod.  viii.  17* 

As  stifie  unlearned  sinnewes  stand. 

As  theirs  that  much  more  understand.) 

or  shame  and  povertie  lesse  importunate  and  vexing  ? 

Scilicet  et  morbis,  et  dehiiitate  carebit. 

El  Lucium,  ei  cttram  effugtes^  ei  lempont  vittE 

Longa  iibi  posthtEc  ^fata  meliore  dabuniitr. 

— JuvEN.  SaL  xiv.  156. 

Thou  shall  be  from  disease  and  weakuesse  free. 

From  moane,  from  care,  long  time  of  life  to  thee 
Stand  by  more  friendly  fate  affborded  be, 

I  have  in  my  daies  seen  a  hundred  Artificers,  and 
as  many  labourers,  more  wise  and  more  happie,  than 
some  Rectors  in  the  Universitie,  and  whom  I  would 
rather  resemble.  Me  thinks  Learning  hath  a  place 
amongst  things  necessarie  for  mans  life,  as  glorie* 
noblenesse,  dignitie,  or  at  most  as  riches,  and  such 
other  qualities,  which  indeed  stead  the  same;  but  a  far- 
off,  and  more  in  conceipt,  than  by  Nature.  We  liave 
not  much  more  need  of  offices,  of  rules,  and  lawes 
how  to  Hve  in  our  c^ommon-wealth,  tlian  the  Cranes 
and  Ants  have  in  theirs.  Which  notwthstanding, 
we  see  how  orderly,  and  without  instruction  they 
maintaine  themselves.  If  man  were  wise  ht  ivmdd 
value  every  tMng  according  to  it's  ivarth^  and  as  it  is 
eithcf^  more  projitable^  ar  more  necessarie  for  life.  He 
that  shall  number  us  by  our  actions  and  proceedings, 
shall  doubtlesse  finde  many  more  excellent -ones 
amongst  the  ignorant,  than  among  the  wiser  sort :  1 
meane  in  all  kind  of  vertues*  My  opinion  is,  that 
ancient  Rome  brought  forth  many  men  of  much 
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vmlcnir  and   Kuflicieneie,  both   far  peace  and  chapter 
than  this  late  learned  Rome,  wh  h  all  her        ^ 

hath  overthrowTie  her  crst-flou... g  cjttatc*  ^„^9^^M 

all  the  rest  were  alike,  then  should  honestie  and 

at  leiLst  tH*loiig  to  the  ancient ;    for  ^ihe 

cxmcdtngly  well  placed  witli  ^dniplidtie.      But 

will  shorten   this  discoitrse,   which   Imply  would 

[dmw  me  further  than  I  would  willingly  -  yet 

much  1  will  !^y  more,  that  ane/// /i.. and 

iff  able  to  make  a  perfect  honest  man. 
l£Teiy  otie  must  not  have  the  Icnowledge  of  )iis 
liiutje  referred  to  his  own  judgement,  but  ought 
'father  to  have  it  prescribed  unto  him^  and  not  be 
allowed  to  chuse  it  at  his  pleasure  and  free-will 
r  otherwise  according  to  the  imbecilitie  of  our  reasoni»t 
land  inhnite  varielie  of  our  ciptnicrns,  we  might  per* 
iTeniure  forge  and  de\isc  such  duties  unto  our 
iTca,  a^  would  induce  us  (as  Epicurm  saith)  to 
rour  to  destroy  and  devoure  one  another.  7*Ar 
law  that  ever  God  gave  unio  man,  vof  a  Law 
wee  obedienee.  It  w*a?i  a  bare  and  simple  com* 
it  whereof  man  should  enquire  aiid  know 
further :  forasmuch,  as  to  oben  is  the  proper  dutie 
it  reoMmmble  mule^  ackmncleaffinff  a  nemenl^  and 
ir  l^nejaiior.  From  obeying  and  jreddilig 
him  proceed  all  other  vertues;  even  as  aU 
derive  from  ?ielfe-over-weening.  Contrariwise* 
firrt  temptation  that  ever  jici^cd  on  humane 
Mature  was  dLsubedienee,  by  the  I>c%iU  i 

first  poisoiu  so  far  insinuated  it  seltc  uiiu  ir 

Mnon  of  tlie  promise?!  he  made  us  of  wisdonn 

lu  c«  hritiM  ncyt   DH  maitcM  bartum  et 

ip.  iii.  5).     Vm  thai!  '     '  'c  Gods. 

/</  and  eviiL     AoA  retiM^  to 

ire  Vlffjues,  and  alluring  him  lo  fail  mto  their 

offer  to  ^ive  him 
IbU    :  I  The  opiniifn  qf 
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>TER  :i7>(/'>v/r  is  the  plague  of  man.    That  is  the  occasion 

^\        why  ignorance  is  by  our  Religion  recommended  unto 

oiogic  lis,  as  an  instrument  fitting  beieefe,  and  obedience. 

J"^"*    Cazctt\   nc   quis  vos  decipiat   per  Philosophiavi   ct 

ifianes  scductiones^  secundum  elementa  mundi  {Coloss. 

cap.  ii.  8).     Take  heed,  lest  any  man  deceive  you  by 

Philosophic  and  vaiiie  seducemenis.  according  to  the 

rudiments  of  the  -xorld.     All  the  Philosophers  of  all 

the  sects  that  ever  were,  do  generally  agree  in  this 

[H^iiit,  that  the  chiefest  felicitie.  or  summum  bofmm 

consisteth  in  the  peace  and  tranquillitie  of  the  soule 

ixnd  bodie :  but  where  shall  we  finde  it  ? 

A.:  jf:.T •:.'.'•!  sapieis  tmo  minor  est  Jate,  dktSg 
/j^.—.  r,  ^'lorafus,  ;:ulcher,  Hex  denique  Repaau 
F"  'i-irK-:  s-j'tus,  r:isi  cum  pitwia  moiesia  est. 

— HoR.  i.  Epist.  i.  Antepen. 

In  summe.  who  wise  is  knowne, 

U  lesse  than  Jo\^  alone, 

K.oh.  hoiionible.  free,  faire,  King  of  Kings, 

Ciueroly  in  health,  but  when  fleagme  trouble  brings. 

It  soonieLh  verily,  that  Nature  for  the  comfort 
of  our  miserable  and  wretched  condition,  hath 
allot  tcxi  us  no  other  portion,  but  presumption.  It 
is  therefore  as  J^Jpictctus  saith)  that  man  hath  no- 
thinor  that  is  properly  his  o^vne,  but  the  use  of  his 
opinions.  Our  hereditarie  portion  is  nothing  but 
snu^ke  and  wind.  The  Gods  (as  saith  Philosophie) 
have  health  in  true  essence,  and  sicknesse  in  con- 
eoipt.  .l/,:v  clcafic  cojitrarie.  possesseth  goods  in 
/wi/ijv //(///(> \',  and  c^vV.v  essentially.  We  have  had 
reason  lo  make  the  powers  of  our  imagination  to 
he  o(  t'lM-ee  :  For,  all  our  felicities  are  but  in  con- 
ceipt.  and  as  it  were  in  a  dreame.  Heare  but  this 
poore  and  miserable  creature  vaunt  himselfe.  There 
IS  nothing  vs»^ith  Cicero)  so  delightfull  and  pleasant 
as  tht*  knowledge  of  Letters:  of  Letters  I  say,  by 
whose  nuanes  the  intinitie  of  things,  the  incompre- 
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iblc  grratiiesse  of  nature,  the  heMVcns*  the  earthy  ckapteh 
all   tlie  Seas  of  this   \n^t  universe,  arc  made       5fi 
kDriywoe  unto  u^.     They  have  taught  us  Heltgion^  AaAyrtogii 
OMideration,  stowtncssc?   of  coumge.  and   redeemed  sLS^T       ' 
aoule  out  of  darkuesne*   to  make  her  ?»ee,  anil 
lish  of  all  things,  the  liigh  «  -    '!   ts  tJie  lowe. 
i  m  the  last,  mid  thoj^c  Ik  both.      It 

tbey  that  !^ore  and  supplie  us  with  ali  sueh  things 
tnay  make  us  Live  Imppily  and  well,  and  instruct 
bow  to  paitse  our  iitnc  with(nit  sorrow  or  offence* 
leth  not  this  goodly  Orator  to  speake  of  the 
"plies  and   evcrhving  (iods  condition  i      And 
_  effectji,  a  Lhuusaiid  |>oorc  ticelie  women  in 
eotmtrie  towne  have  lived »  and  live  a  life  much 
reposed,  more  peaceable,  and  more  constant, 
ever  he  did. 

Swmt  mppfUmimr  mwiadm^  9"*f"^  P^  mitm^ 
fm  Imm  inm^miUo  ti  tmm  tlsrm  Imem  hcarU* 

Good  dr.  U  wift  God,  God  It  wa#«  finl  fo^nd 
TWl  cmimc  of  man*  life,  vrhicli  tiiiw  let  reiioirti*d 
Bj  aamc  of  wiMJcmw^ ;  wbo  b^^  ut  re|io«de, 
Gior  U(m  in  to  ele«re  light,  calme  io  cctrnposd^t 
Fron  §o  |[pr«»t  dAfiiti<e«K,  m  grcmt  wiv««  oppoods* 

Obstttve  wliat   glorious  and   noble  words  tliese 

:   yet  hut   a  sleight   accident   hroutrht  thin   wis- 

maiu  under^tatidin;^  to  a  fair  worse  l  ri,  than 

it  of  a  simple  sheepherd :    ^  iiitanaing  this 

liYiiie   Teacher,  and   thi^   hen         .    wndome.      Of 

impudence  b  the   promise  of  Democrilm   his 

te-     /  li'ilt  nam  fpf '  '  ^'f^:  And  that 

title  which  AritlntL   ^-   ^^  i  mortall  god-. 

and  that  raifa  judgement  of  Chrymppus^  that  IMon 

as   vertuomi  aa»   (iod :    Ami    ^ 

cnowledgeth   that  God    hatli   p,.^:.  ..:-, 
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but  how  to  live  wellj  that  he  hath  of  himselfel 
Like  unto  this  other :  In  virtute  vere  glorkwmr 
quod  nmi  contingeref^  si  id  donum  a  Deo,  non  i 
nobis  hahe?^emus  (Cic.  Nat  T>eo.  iii.).  We  righth 
vaiini  w^  of  vertue,  xvhich  zve  shmild  not  doe,  tf  m 
had  it  of  God,  not  of  our  selves.  This  also  i 
Senecae.%  that  the  wise  man  hath  a  fortitude  Iik( 
unto  Gods ;  but  [in  humane]  weaknesse,  wherein  \\i 
exeelleth  him,  lliere  is  nothing  more  common,  thai 
to  meet  with  sucli  passages  of  temeritie :  Thert 
is  not  any  of  us  that  will  be  so  much  offended  to 
see  himselfe  compared  to  God,  as  he  will  deeme 
himselfe  wronged  to  be  depressed  in  the  ranke  of 
other  creatures.  So  much  are  we  more  jealous  of  ouf 
owne  interest,  than  of  our  Creators.  But  ^ve  must 
tread  this  foolish  vanitie  under  foot,  and  boldly  shake 
off,  and  lively  reject  those  foiid-ridieuloiis  founda* 
tions,  whereon  these  false  opinions  are  built.  So  long 
as  man  shall  be  perswaded  to  have  meanes  or  powel 
of  himselfe,  so  long  wil  he  denie,  and  never  acknow- 
ledge what  he  oweth  unto  his  Master :  he  shall  alwaieS 
{as  the  common  saying  is)  make  shift  with  his  ovn\t\ 
He  must  be  stripped  into  his  shirt.  Let  us  considei 
some  notable  example  of  the  effect  of  Philosophic 
Possidonius  having  long  time  been  grieved  with  i 
painfuU-lingring  disease,  which  \^ith  the  smarting- 
paine  made  him  to  wring  his  hands,  and  gnash  his 
teeth,  thought  to  scorne  griefe,  with  exclayming  anfl 
crying  out  against  it :  Doo  what  thou  list  yet  wUl  \ 
never  say  thai  thou  art  evill  or  paine.  He  feeleth  till 
Same  passions  that  my  lackey  doth,  but  he  boastetl 
himselfe,  that  at  least  he  conteineth  his  tongue  unde 
the  lawes  of  his  sect.  Re  mecumbere  nan  oportebc 
verbis  gloriant  em  *  It  was  not  for  him  to  yeeld  in  deed 
xvho  fmd  so  braved  it  in  words*  Areesilas  lying  siei 
of  the  gowt,  Cafyteades  comnfiing  to  visit  him,  an 
seeing  him  to  frowne,  supposing  he  had  been  angri 
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wwm  ^ing  awa^-  agatne,  but  lie  called  him  backe,  and  chapi 
Acwrn^  mm  hm  feet  aiid  bmt,  said  miio  him.  There  ^ 
ia  oolhtiig  ecnne  from  thence  hither.  This  hath  some-  ^«>^M 
wkst  a  better  garbe;  for  he  fet^Ieth  himselfe  grieved  sJboff 
with  jitciciiesLse,  aiid  would  faine  be  rid  of  it»  yet  is  not  ~ 
liU  heart  vani^uiMhed  or  wcakned  thetx?bv\  the  oUier 
ibudi  imun  iii:^  stiftieasc  (a^  I  feiire^  moreverball  than 
MKotiaiL      And  Dimn^m   /  being   tor- 

mented with  a  violent  gmartitig  t  n.^  v  ics,  was  at  la^^t 
penwaded  to  quit  tliene  SloiiTke  reholutionji. 

Be  it  5iuppO!ied   that    Leamitig  and    K  t^!^ 

sbould  worke  those  clleeU  they  qieake  of,  t  to 

blunt  and  abate  the  sharpnesae  of  tliose  ;i<  .1,  ats 
cv  miachance^^  that  follow  and  attend  us ;  doth  lihe 
any  more  than  what  ignorance  eifecteth  much  more 
evMeiltly  and  simply  f  The  Pliilosopher  Pffrrho 
being  mt  Sea,  and  by  reason  of  a  violent  !torme  in 
great  danger  to  be  oist  away,  -'-'^  -^-ited  nothing  unto 
those  that  were  witli  him  in  :  jn  to  imiute  but 

the  Kcurictie  of  an  Hog  which  wast  aboard,  who 
notliiiiff  at  all  di^ir  rV  ,  ,  .  ^  i^  behold  and  out- 
atasre  tbc  tempest  r  all  lier  preccnts 

S>es  ui  over  to  the  examples  of  a  Wrestler,  or  of  a 
uleticr    ^mii  we  onhnarily  perceive  much  Icsse 

fcding  i>i  I,  of  paine,  of  gricfe,  and  other  ineon- 

aiid  more  uodanted  constancies  than  ever 
or  Knowledge  could  %tore  a  imui  withallt 
le  wert*  lioriie,  and  of  himselfe  through  some 
nstitrall  habitude,  pieparcd  unto  it     What   is  the 
,  tlv  '      '  tfiers  of  a  childc,  or  limbs  of  a 

an  t*asie,  and  with  leM^  paine  cut 

and  ioeiH^d  than  ours,  if  it  be  not  ignorance  f     How 
tlirour^'   ■'     [Kiwer  of  imagination,  have 
liaii^'ir.  rases  f     We  oidiniirily  see 

diTerse  tluit  wilt  cause  themselres  to  be  let  liloud, 
and  dieted,  bt-  '       would  be  cured  of 

.  thcv  never  fti  jnt^-it ;  when  eisen* 
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CHAPTER  tiali  and  true  maladies  faile  us,  then  Science  and 
^  knowledge  lends  iis  hers  :  This  colour  or  complexion 
AnApoiogie  (said  she)  presageth  some  rheumatike  defluxion  will 
SeSSd"**"^  ensue  you :  This  soul t ring-hot  season  menaceth  you 
with  some  febricant  commotion ;  this  cutting  of  the 
vitall  line  of  your  left  hand  warneth  you  of  some 
notable  and  approaching  indisposition.  And  at  last 
she  will  roundly  addresse  her  selfe  unto  perfect  healtl] ; 
saying,  this  youthly  vigor  and  suddain  joy  can  not 
[possibly]  stay  in  one  place,  her  bloud  and  strength 
must  be  abated,  for  feare  it  turne  you  to  some  mis* 
chiefe.  Compare  but  the  life  of  a  man  subject  to 
these  imaginations,  unto  that  of  a  day-labouring 
swaine,  who  followes  his  naturall  appetites,  who 
measureth  all  things  onely  by  the  present  sense,  and 
hath  neither  learning  nor  prognostications,  who  teeleth 
no  disease  but  when  he  hath  it :  whereas  the  other 
hath  often  the  stone  imaginarily,  before  he  have  it  in 
his  reines ;  As  if  it  were  not  time  enough  to  endure 
the  sicknesse  when  it  shall  come,  he  doth  in  his  fanjiie 
prevent  the  same,  and  headlong  runneth  to  meet  with 
it.  What  I  speake  of  Phisicke,  the  same  may  gener* 
ally  be  applied  and  drawne  to  all  manner  of  learning. 
Thence  came  this  ancient  opinion  of  those  Philoso- 
phers, who  placed  chiefe  felicitie  in  the  acknowledging 
of  our  judgements  weaknesse.  My  ignorance  aftbrdsi 
me  as  much  cause  of  hope  as  of  feare ;  and  having  no 
otiier  regiment  for  my  health,  than  that  of  other 
mens  examples,  and  of  the  events,  I  see  elsewhere  in 
like  occasions,  whereof  I  find  some  of  all  sorts :  And 
rehe  upon  the  comparisons,  that  are  most  favourable 
unto  me,  I  embrace  health  with  open  armes,  free, 
plaine,  and  full,  and  prepare  my  appetite  to  enjoy  it, 
by  liow  much  more,  it  is  now  lesse  ordinarie  and  more 
rare  unto  me :  so  far  is  it  from  me,  that  I  with  the: 
bitternesse  of  some  new  and  forced  kind  of  life,  trouble 
her  rest,  and  molest  her  ease.  Beasts  doe  manifestly 
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imto  U5,  tioH^  many  iiiiiniiities  our  ftundes  chapter 
agibitiofi  brift^  u%.     That  wliich  is  tcild  us  of  Ihosc       ^'' 
tibftt  ititinlHi  lircsiU,  who  die  anely  through  age,  which  An  ApotofM 
Mm*  e  to  the  clearenesse  and  caUnenessc  of  their  stbaiT 

ure.  I  mtlier  ascribe  to  tlie  calmriesfie  and  eleanieMsa 
of  their  minds,  void  and  free  from  all  pa«ksions,  carest 
loitiiitf,  and  impleasant  labouni,  as  a  people  that  paaie 
thar  ufe  in  a  wonderfull  kind  of  siiiiphcitie  and  iji^no- 
wmo^te^  without  teitens  or  Uwe^  and  witiiout  Ivinga; 
or  any  ReiiiriocL  Whence  come?,  it  (as  we  daily  aee 
b^expr^  that  the  rudest  and  pro?isesit  elowness, 

wa  neiQrc  .w,.^;i«  strong,  and  more  desired  in  amoraui 
execmtioiis :  And  that  the  love  of  a  Mulelicr  is  ofleo 
more  accepted,  than  that  of  a  perfumed -quaint  cour^ 
tierf  But  because  in  tJie  hitter,  the  agitation  of  hU 
minde  doth  so  distract,  trouble,  and  wearie  the  force 
of  his  bodie ;  as  it  also  troubleth  and  %vcarieth  it  selfe, 
whodolb  behe,or  more  con  m ion ly  east  the  same  downe 
ev^eo  toto  tnadnesse,  but  her  owne  promptitude,  her 
bar  agiiitie,  and  tu  conclude  her  proper  force  f 
\  proceeds  ihe  mihtilcMlfoiUe,  but  fnm  the  m$btU* 
*f  As  from  the  extremest  nriendahips  pio* 
the  cxtrtnieait  enmities,  and  from  the  soundeat 
tlie  iiiortidf^   *   *■  s ;  ho  from  tlie  ran-a  atid 

agitations  mHs  ensue  the  mo*»t  dia- 

and  outragiuuN  >.     I'hc^re  wants  but 

•P^^  *  ;--     *     nassc'  ir«Mii  the  one  to  ^V      ** 
lo  mad  me  we  stx  how  fltlie  U\ 

and  meets  with  tiic  strongL-iit  operations  of  our  minde* 
Wlio  koowea  not  how  unpercxiv  ^  '  ''  ^leighbour* 
bcMid  betweene  foliie  with  the  i^  vationsi  of 

m  free  minde  is ;  and  the  effects  of  a  supreme  and 
C3rtr»ordioarie  v    *       '     Plato  afflnr  *'     M    • 
eboly  minda  an  t^xeellent  and  ^ 

there  none  more  inclinable  unto  fothe.     Di%'er&e 
iecne  to  be  overt '  '  v  their  owne 


proper  niiuhlencsk* 


a  i^tart  hatli 
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CHAPTER  one  of  the  most  judicious,  ingenious,  and  most  fitted 
^       unto   the   ayre   of  true   ancient   poesie   (Torquato 
An  Apoiogie  Tasso),  lately  gotten  by  his  owne  agitation  and  selfe- 
Seboad°**°**  gladnesse,  above  all   other   Italian   Poets  that  have 
been  of  a  long  time  ?     Hath  not  he  wherewith  to  l>e 
beholding  unto  this  his  killing  vivacitie  ?   unto  this 
elearenesse,  that  hath  so  blinded  him  ?  unto  his  exact 
and  far-reaching  apprehension  of  reasons  which  hath 
made   him  voide  of  reason  ?  unto  the  curious   and 
laborious  pui-sute  of  Sciences,  that  have  brought  him 
unto   sottislmesse  ?   unto  this   rare  aptitude   to   the  M 
exercises  of  the  minde,  which  hath  made  him  with-  " 
out  minde  or  exercise  ?     I  rather  spited  than  pittied 
liim,  when  I  saw  him  at  Ferrara,  in  so  pitteous  a 
plight,  that  he  survived  himselfe ;  misacknowledging 
both  himselfe  and  his  labours,  which  unwitting  to 
him,  and  even  to  his  face,  have  been  pubUshed  both 
uncorrected   and   maimed.     Will   you   have  a  man 
healtliy,  will  you  have  him  regular,  and  in  constant 
and  safe  condition  ?  overwhelme  him  in  tlie  daike  pit  J 
of  idlenesse,  and  duhiesse.     We  must  be  besotted  ere  " 
we  can  become  wise,  and  dazled  before  we  can  be 
led.     And  if  a  man  shall  tell  me,  that  the  commoditie  M 
to  have  the  appetite  cold  to  griefes,  and  wallowish  to  " 
evils,  drawes  this  incommoditie  after   it,  it  is  also 
consequently  the  same  that  makes  us  lesse  sharpe 
and  greedie  to  the  enjoying  of  good,  and  of  pleasures: 
It  is  true,  but  the  miserie  of  our  condition  beareth, 
that  we  have  not  so  much  to  enjoy*  as  to  shun,  and 
that   extreme   voluptuousnesse   doth  not   so   much  ™ 
pinch  us,  as  a  hght  smart :  Segnius  hommes  bona  qimnj^ 
mala  se?itm/it.     Men  have  a  duller^  feelJnff  of  a  goo(^ 
tuTfic,  than  of  a7i  ill,  ws  have  not  so  sensible  a  feelings 
of  perfect  healthy  a^  we  have  of  the  least  sicknesse, 

— pungU 
In  cuie  i>ir  summa  i^iolatitm  plagula  corpttji, 
Quando  valere  nihil  quemquam  movet,     Hacjuuai 
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Qmod  Me  mm  torqmei  laims  aut  pes  ;  cariera  qmiMquam  CHAPTER 

Fix  qmeai  aai  Monum  sese^  aut  smtire  vaienirm.  XII 

A  light  stroke  that  dooth  tcarcc  the  top-^kin  wound.  An  Apologie 

Gieevet  the  gall'd  bodie,  when  in  hrallh  to  be,  ^kIS?^ 

Doth  scarce  move  any  :  oncly  ease  is  found,  SeDood 

That  neither  side  nor  foot  tonnrntcth  me  : 
Searce  any  in  the  rest  can  feel  he's  sound. 

Our  being  in  healthy  is  but  the  privtition  of  Iwing 
UL  See  wherefore  the  sect  of  Philosonhie,  that  hath 
most  preferred  sensualitie,  hath  also  placed  the  same 
but  to  indoleneie  or  unfeeling  of  paine.  To  liave  no 
inlirmitie  at  all  is  the  chicfest  possession  of  health 
that  man  can  hope- for  (as  Enniws  said :) 

Simium  btmi  est,  cui  nihil  est  mali, — Knnhs. 

lie  hath  but  too  much  good, 
Whom  no  ill  hath  witliKt<MK]. 

For,  the  same  tickling;  and  pricking,  which  a  man 
doth  feel  in  some  pleasures,  and  seemes  l)eyond  simple 
health,  and  indoleneie,  this  active  and  moving  sen- 
sualitie,  or  as  I  may  term  it.  itrliin;:  and  tickling 
pleasure  aymes  hut  t<»  he  frc^'  froin  painc.  as  her 
rhiefest  scope.  Tlie  hist-full  huigiiitj  which  alUires 
us  to  the  accpiaiiitaiM-e  of  woiiieii.  seekcN  Imt  to 
fxpell  that  paine.  wliieli  an  earnest  and  hurning 
desire  doth  p<»ssesse-us-witlK  and  desircth  Init  to  allay 
it  therehy  to  eome  to  rest,  and  he  exempted  from 
this  fever:  Ami  so  ot'  others.  I  say  therefore,  tliat 
if  simplicitie  direct^! h  iis  to  have  no  evill.  it  also 
addressctli  us  acconiing  to  our  condition  to  a  most 
f:r«ppie  estate.  Yet  ought  i*  not  to  he  imagined  so 
dull  and  heavie.  tliat  it  Iw  altogether  senselesse. 
.\nd  CraTitnr  ha<l  great  reason  to  withstand  the  tm- 
Mrnsihleness'.'  of  Kj}irurus\  if  it  wen*  so  deeply  rooted, 
that  the  approeh'ni:  and  liirth  of  evils  might  gainsay 
ir.  I  commend  not  tliat  uust-nsihUnesse,  which  is 
neither  possihle  nor  to  he  desired.     I  am  well  pleased 


CHAPTER  not  to  be  sicke,  but  if  I  be,  1  will  know  that  I  am  so; 
^  and  if  I  be  cauterized  or  cut,  I  will  feel  it.  Verily* 
An  Apoiogie  he  that  should  root  out  the  knoxvledge  of  einll,  should 
S^wt^^^  ff^^yewithaU  extirp  the  knowledge  of  voluptuoji^ne^se^ 
and  at  last  bring  ifian  to  nothing,  Istud  nihil  dolere^ 
nan  sine  magmi  mercede  coutingit  immamtatis  in 
animo^  stupoiis  in  cor  pore  (Cic.  T^i^sc.  Qit,  iii.).  This 
verie  point,  not  to  he  offended  or  grieved  with  riny 
things  befals  not  freely  to  a  mnn,  witlwut  either  in^ 
fmmunitie  in  his  7ninde^  or  senselesnesse  in  his  hodie. 
Sicknesse  is  not  amiss  unto  man,  comming  in  her 
turne :  Nor  is  he  alwaies  to  shun  paine,  nor  ever  to 
follow  sensuaUtie.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  the 
honour  of  ignorance,  that  Science  it  selfe  throwes  us 
into  her  armes,  when  she  findes  her  selfe  busie  to 
make  us  strong  against  the  assaults  of  evils :  she  is 
forced  to  come  to  this  composition ;  to  yeeld  us  the 
bridle,  and  give  us  leave  to  shrowd  our  selves  in  her 
lap,  and  submit  our  selves  unto  her  favour,  to  shelter 
us  against  the  assaults  and  injuries  of  fortune.  For* 
what  meaneth  she  else,  when  she  perswades  us  to 
withdraw  our  thoughts  from  the  evils  that  possesse 
us,  and  entertaine  them  with  fore-gon  pleasures,  and 
stead  us  as  a  comfort  of  present  evils  with  the  re- 
membrance of  fore-past  felicities,  and  call  a  vanished 
content  to  our  help,  for  to  oppose  it  against  that 
which  vexeth  us  ?  Leimtiones  (egrifudmum  in  avo- 
cationc  a  cogitanda  molestia,  et  ?'-evocatimie  ad  contemn 
plandus  vohiptates  ponit.  Eases  of  grief es  Ite  repmeth 
either  in  calling  from  the  thought  of  offence^  or  calling 
to  the  contemplations  of  some  pleasmxs.  Unlesse  it 
be,  that  where  force  failes  her,  she  will  use  policie, 
and  shew  a  tricke  of  nimblenesse  and  turne  away, 
where  the  vigor  both  of  her  bodie  and  armes  shall 
faile  her.  For,  not  onely  to  a  strict  Philosopher,  but 
simply  to  any  setled  man,  when  he  by  experience 
feeleth  the  burning  xilteration  of  a  hot  fever,  what 
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currmnt  paiment  is  it  to  pay  him  with  the  remem-  chapter 
brmnce  of  the  sweetnesse  of  (irecke  wine  ?     It  would       ^|^ 
rather  empaire  his  bargaine.  An  Apoiofic 

of  RAjnood 
Cke  ricordarsi  U  brn  tU^pia  la  noia.  Sebood 

For  to  thiiike  of  our  joy, 
Redoubles  our  aiiiioy. 

Of  that  condition  is  this  other  counsell,  which  Phih>- 
tophie  giveth,  onely  to  keepe  forepast  felicities  in 
memorie,  and  thence  blot  out  such  griefes  as  we 
hare  felt:  and  if  the  skill  to  forget  were  in  our 
power :  and  counselK  of  which  we  have  much  lesse. 

Suatis  est  laborum  jfrtrientomm  memoria, 

— C'ic.  Fin.  ii.     Eurip. 

Of  labours  overpast. 
Remembrance  hath  sweet  taste. 

What?  shall  Philosophic,  which  ought  to  put  the 
weapons  into  my  hands,  to  fight  against  fortune; 
which  should  hanlcn  my  courage,  to  suppresse  and 
lay  at  my  feet  all  humane  adversities,  will  she  so 
fainU  as  to  mnkc  me  like  a  learfuU  cunnic  (Tcepe 
ir*to  some  lurking-hole,  and  like  a  craven  to  tremme 
and  yeeld  ?  For,  meniorie  represent  it  h  unto  us.  not 
what  we  chusc.  hut  what  pleasetli  her.  Nay,  there 
is  nothing  so  deeply  imprinteth  any  thing  in  our 
rmu-mhrance,  as  the  desire  to  for^'et  the  same:  It  is 
a  ;ro<»d  way  to  eonnnend  to  the  keeping,  and  imprint 
any  thing  in  our  niinde,  to  solieite  h«r  t<»  lo-e  the 
\anie.  And  that  is  false.  I\sf  silnni  ifi  nahis,  ///  ct 
Q'h  trta^f/f/asi  pcrf)rtnn  o/ffrt  {one  I'hninnnts,  rl  sccunfhi 
'  44-uu4li'  ct  siidxifcr  :•{(  i/tJNcri/'/f/s  f('u'.  /'V//.  /A*//,  i.l. 
/*A/»  i-v  hi^m/fi'd  in  //.v,  or  (if  least  in  anr  juiwcr,  that 
:*r  fp^fth  hnric  in  jn  rprfNuil nh/iiinn  fhirii^^-  juist  nnuinxt 
UM^  and  rtntrd  Xkith  plcuKurc  'ind  dilii^ht  w/i(tf\nn  rr 
z.*i'  for  ua. 

And  this  is  true,  Mcmini  ctiani  (luiv  nolo  :  oldn  isri 
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CHAPTER  non  possum  quw  volo  (Plu.  in  vita  Them,),    I  ret 

^"        ber  even  those  things  I  would  not ;  a7jd  can  not  f org 
An  Apoiogrie  tchat  I  would.     And  whose  counsell  is  this  ?  his,  Qui 
SeSnd"**"**  ^^  t^n«^^  sapientem  prqfiteri  sit  ausm,    IFho  onely  durst 
prqfesse  fumselfe  a  wise  man. 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingcnio  superavit,  ci  amnct 
Pnratrinxii  sicllas^  erortus  uii  {Bthaiux  Sol. 

— Lt7c:n,  iii.  1086,     Epicur, 

Who  from  all  inankind  bare  for  wit  the  prize, 

And  dim'd  the  stars^  as  when  skies  Sunne  doth  rise. 


To  emptie  and  diminish  the  inemorie,  is  it  not 
the  readie  and  onely  way  to  ignorance  ? 

Inevi  malomm  remedium  ignorantia  est. 

— Sen.  Oed,  act  iii  see.  i. 

Of  ills  a  remedie  by  chance. 
And  verie  dull  is  ignorance. 

We  see  diverse  like  precepts,  by  which  we  are 
permitted  to  borrow  frivolous  apparances  from  the 
\Tjlgar  sort,  where  lively  and  strong  reason  is  not  of 
force  sufficient :  alwaies  provided,  they  bring  us  eon- 
tent  and  comfort.  Where  they  can  not  cure  a  sore, 
they  are  pleased  to  stupifie  and  hide  the  same.  I  am 
pers waded  they  will  not  denie  me  this,  that  if  they 
could  [possibly]  adde  any  order  or  constancie  to  a 
mans  life,  that  it  might  thereby  be  still  maintained 
in  pleasure  and  tranquillitie,  by,  or  througli  any  w^eak- 
nesse  or  intirniitie  of  judgement,  but  they  would 
accept  it. 


— paiare,  et  spargere  florci 

Indpiantt  palMnjue  vel  inconsuUta  haberi, 

^HoH.  i.  Epul, 


v.  U. 
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I  will  begin  to  strew  flowers,  and  drinke  free, 
And  sufler  witlesse,  thriftlcsse,  held  to  bee. 


There   should   many    Philosophers    be   found   of  chapter 
Lticm  his  opinion :    This   man    in    all  other  things       ^ 
being  verie  temperate,  and  orderly  in  his  demeanors.  An  At>oiogie 
living    quietly    and    contentedly    with    his    familie,  s^ebolfcT'*"*^ 
wanting  of  no  dutie  or  office  both  toward  his  owne 
houshold    and   strangers,   verie   carefully   preserving 
hiiDselfe  from  all  hurt  full  things;   notwithstanding 
through  some  alteration  of  his  senses  or  spirits,  he 
was  so  possessed  with  this  fantastical]  conceipt  or 
obstinate    humour,   that    he    ever   and   continually 
thought  to  be  amongst  the  Theaters,  where  he  still 
saw  all  manner  of  spectacles,  pastimes,  sports,  and 
the  best  Comedies  or  the  world.     But  being  at  last 
by  the  skill  of  Physitions  cured  of  this  maladie,  and 
his  offending   humour   purged,  he  could  hardly  be 
held  from  putting  them  in  suite,  to  the  end  they 
niight  restore  him  to  the  former  pleasures  and  con- 
teuti>  of  his  imagination* 

— fH>l  me  Qccidisiis  amicij 

Nfm  senyastis,  ait,  cfti  sic  e^tlorta  wlapias, 

" '  demptus  per  vim  menit  gf*aiissimus  error. 

— HoR.  i.  EpisL  ii.  138* 

fou  have  not  sav'd  mc,  friends,  but  slaiiie  me  quite, 
\Quoth  he)  from  whom  so  rest  is  my  deh'ght, 
And  crrour  purg'd,  which  best  did  please  my  spright. 

if  a  raving  like  unto  that  of  Thrasilau.^,  sonne 

Funto  PythodoruSr  who  verily  beleeved,  that  all  the 

[ships  that  went  out  from  the  haven  of  Pyrctiim^  yea 

pa  all  such  as  came  into  it,  did  only  travell  about 

businesse,  rejoycing  when  any  of  them  had  made 

fortunate  voyage,  and  weicommed  them  with  great 

fkdnesse ;  His  brother  Crito,  having  caused  him  to 

cured,  and  restored  to  his  better  senses,  he  much 

ewailed  and  grieved  the  condition  wherein  he  had 

prmerly  lived  in  such  joy,  and  so  void  of  all  care 

griefe.     It  is  that,  wliich  that  ancient  Greeke 
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CHAPTER  verse  saith ;  That  not  to  be  so  adWsed  brings  man] 
^"        commodities  with  it : 


An  Apolog;ie 
of  Raymond 

Sebond 


'Kv  T(^  ^povetv  yap  fir^Skv  ^JSto-ros  jSlm, 

— SoFH.  AicL^flng* 
The  sweetest  life  I  wisj 
In  knowing  notbing  is. 

And  as  Ecdemistes  witnesseth :  In  much  wisdome 
much   sorrow:   And   who  getteth   knowledge^   pur 
chaseth   sorrow   and   griefe.      Even   that,  to  whiek 
Philosophy  doth  in  general!  tearmes  allow  this  last 
remedy,  which  she  ordaineth  for  all  manner  of  neces 
sities ;  that  is,  to  make  an  end  of  that  life,  which  w€ 
cannot   endure.     Placet  ?  pare :    Non  placet  1    qun^^ 
cimque  vis  exin     Pundit  dolm*?  vel  fodiat  sane: 
nudus  e*%  da  Jugulum :  sin  tectus  armis  vtilcaniis^  ii 
est,  fortitiidine,  resists  (Cic.  Tusc.  Que.  ii,).     Doth  ii 
like  you  ?  obey :  doth  it  not  like  yon  ?  get  mil  as  yoh 
xcill:  doth  fffieje  pricke  you?  and  let  it  pierce  yau^ 
too:  if  you  be  naked,  yeeld  your  throat :  but  if  you  be 
covered  with  the  armour  of  Fulcan,  that  is,  mithforti 
tude,  7'csist,     And  that  saying  used  of  the  GraBci 
in  their  banquets,  which  they  aply  unto  it,  Aut  hibat^ 
ant  abeat  (Cic.  /6,  v.) :  Either  let  him  carouse, 
carry  him  md  of  the  hmise :  which  rather  fitteth  the 
mouth  of  a  Gascoine,  than  that  of  Cicero^  who  very 
easily  doth  change  the  letter  B  into  V, 

Vivere  si  rccte  ncsch^  discedc  peritts  : 
Lusixit  salts ^  edifti  satis,  attjuc  bibisti : 
Tempus  abire  tihi  ent^  tie  potnm  fargifts  (Bqtto 
Buieait  ct  puUd  lascwia  decaUim  astas. 

— Hon.  ii.  Epifi,  ii.  ult. 

Live  well  you  cannot,  thera  that  c«n  g^ive  pUce  ; 
Well  have  you  sported,  eaten  wcll^  dmnke  well : 
Tis  time  you  part ;  lest  wanton  youth  with  grace 
Laugh  at  J  and  knock  you  tliat  with  swilling  swell, 

what  is  it  but  a  confession  of  his  insufficiency,  and 
sending  one  backe  not  only  to  ignorance,  there  to  be 
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rcied.  but  unto  stupidity  it  selfc.  unto  unsensible*  chapter 
and  not  being  I  ^ 

<— i>faHimilam  ^ici^l  quam  maiura  i^miku  < 

Admommi  wtamortm,  trndus  lamgwmtre  meniim  . 
Kjponlr  Ma  tMtt  €mp^  oMm  Mmiii  i/m. 

^Luoi,  iM*  loas. 

WbcB  npc  lig^  jiul  Ih  miM-r    ,.  Ill  iniritlc^ 
Tlwt  hli  niiaclet  n^»ti..ns  hn^ti  J,  ht  Ui  Utide 
His  fleath  w€tit  wtUin^^  and  hU  lile  reiif^n^d. 

It  is  that  which  Anlhistcnes  said,  that  a  man 
provide  hiiuMrlfe  eiUier  of  wit  to  undenitand» 
of  a  haltcT  to  hiiag  hiniselfe:  And  that  which 
aUeaged  upon  the  speech  of  the  Foci 


— PiCT.  in  Solom  life. 

Or  vertur  to  apfiroch, 
Vh  rl»c  let  dr^tli  tner(M!h« 

And    i  !>aid«   that    love    was    cured   with 

iger,  if  auL   r»y  time;  and  in  him  that  liked  not 
two  meanes,  by  the  halter*     That  HtjrtiuM^  to 
I    ^"         '       ^:  HO  mi    '  nda- 

ti^  r^i     ^  :   I  rigs  cLl    -  .  :  itfTi 

Unselfe  to  the  study  of  Philo!iuplty.  sieeing  - 

gfOM  of  hi^  studies  !»o  tedious  r   ^     '    \\  purpu^!»ed 

tD  east  hiimieli'c  into  tlie  Hea;    li .    unto  death 

for  want  of  knowledge:  Reade  here  what  the  Uw 
mUtitk  upon  thi^f  subject.  If  i>enid venture  any  great 
iMOOVoiienee  happen,  which  cannot  ^»-  r^nnedied* 
the  haven  is  not  farre  offV  and  by  sw  ^  nmy  a 

OMD  save  hnitselve  out  of  hU  \yA\ ,  as  t>iit  ot^  n 
lealdng  boat:  fur,  it  va  feare  h*  'K'  vimj  no<  J.  .irt. 
to   live,  which  keeper  a  foole  i    to  hi 

i  y  liecor 

^^  ' •»«  *  4<4„*vi«*«t^   i^'^.^«»fi  to  sa\  /  ■ '^  •- '<j«« ■  &«,« ' 
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CHAPTER  innocent  and  better.     The  simple  and  the  ignoi^nt 
^        (saith  S,  Paul)  raise  themselves  up  to  heaven,  and 
AoAprtdfle  take  possession  of  it;  whereas  we,  ^vithall  the  know- - 
of  RAfiuwid   i^g^  ^^.^  Imve,  plunge  our  selves  downe  to  the  pit  of^ 
helL     I  rely  neither  upon  ValentimamLsi  (a  professed 
enemy  to  knowledge  and  learning)  nor  upon  Udnitis 
(both   Roman   Emperours)    who    named    them    the 
venime  and  plague  of  all   politike  estates :  Nor  on  J 
Mahomet,  who  (as  I  have  heard)  doth  utterly  inter-  " 
diet   all   manner  of  learning  to  his  subjects.     But 
the    example    of    that    great    Lycurgu^^    and    his  J 
authority  ought    to    beare    chiefe    sway,    and    the ' 
reverence  of  that   divine   Lacedemonian   policy,   so 
great,  so   admh-able,   and    so   long  time   flourishing 
in  all   vertiie   and    felicity   without   any   institution 
or   exercise   at   all   of  letters.     Those   who   returne 
from   that    new   world,   which   of  late   hath   beene 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  can  witnesse  unto  us, 
how   those   nations    being    without    Magistrates   or 
law,  Uve  much  more  regularly  and  formally  than 
we,  who  have  amongst  us  more  Officers  and  lawes, 
than  men  of  other  professions,  or  actions. 

Di  citatorie  piene  e  di  libelU, 
D*  essamme,  di  carte,  e  di  proatre 
Hanno  le  mam  el  smo,  e  granfasielU 
Di  ckiose,  di  consigU  e  di  IfHnre^ 
Per  cut  leJtwuUtt  dt  poverelli 
Non  sono  mat  ne  it;  cilU}  xicttre, 
Hanno  diet  re  t*  dmanzi  e  d*  amho  %  taii, 
Notai,  procurator  if  ed  ndviwati, 

—  AaiosTO,  can,  xiv.  sUna,  84i 

Their  hands  nnd  Ikjsoius  with  writs  and  citatioos, 
With  papers,  hbcls,  proxies,  full  the^  beare* 
And  bundels  great  of  stnct  examinations. 
Of  glosses,  counselSj  readings  here  and  there. 
Whereby  in  townes  poore  men  of  occupaUona 
Possesse  not  their  snuill  goods  secure  from  feare^ 
Before,  behind,  on  each  sides  Advoeates, 
Proctors,  and  Notaries  hold  up  debates. 
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It  was  that»  which  a  liotiuia  Senatour  said,  that  CHAf 


jrr  had  thdr  brwih  MUnkinff  of  f^artikr^ 
'*^*fiake  perfumed  wiiJi  a  good  cmufcienre: 
ciH  ,  the  men  of  his  times  outwardly  smelt 

|fiolhiiig   but    Hweet  odours,   but   inwardly   they 
of  all   vices:    Which    in    mine  opinion,  is 
I   to  sajt  they  had  much   ICnowIedge  and 
icy.  but  ^rcat  want  of  honesty,     Inci%ihty, 
■fiimphrity,  and  nidnei^sie,  arc  commonly 
with    innocency :    Curio^ty,    gublittVt   and 
are  ever  folIoM^  with  malice:  Humi^ 
fbuT^  obedience,  and   honesty  (which   are  the 
tpall  instruments  for  the  prewrvation  of  liumane 
r)  require  a  single  docile  soule  and  which  pro- 
little  of  her  s>elfe:  Chnstians  ha%^       r      :l  ir 
ledire,  how  euriosily  is  in  a  man  a  h^  d 

\mii0imalf  infirmity.    Tlie   care  to  encrease  in   wh- 
ic  and  knowledge  was  the  fir«t  overtfjmw  of  man* 
le:  It  is  the  waT  whereby  man  hath  headlong 
himselfe  downe  mto  etemall  danmation.     Pride 
hm  lomm  and  corruption:  It   i%  pride,  that  mis- 
him  from  common  waies;  that  makes  him 
to  embrace  all  newfangled,  and  rather  chuse  to  be 
of  a  stragltng  troupe  mid  in  the  path  of  per* 
and  be  regent  of  some  erronious  sect,  and  a 
of  falsehood,  than  a  disciple  in  the  schoole 
t  trath,  and  ^^ufTer  himnelfe  to  be  led  and  directed 
ff  the  hand   of  others   in   the   ready  beaten   high 
rar^     It  u  haply  that,  which  the  ancient  Greeke 

tmptieth  ;    i    ittmitUHima.    rafUrrp    ^trrpi,    t^ 

mBrrm.     SuperBlition  olMtirih  pride  hm  a  Jather. 
Ofvr-wcening,  how  much  doest  thou  hinder  us? 
itf  being  a<lverti!ied,  tliat  the  God  of  wi<»donie, 
attributca  the  name  of  wim!  unto  him,  was  thereat 
aftonifihed.  and  diligently  searching  and  romiiig 
iplUiiiMlf.  and  ransakiii  ~       heart 

no  foundation  o;  ^.    ....,  .w.   ;,.,,  J*    ..^  ten- 
tit 
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were  as  jui*t,  as  tempe- 
s  he>  and  more  eloquent, 
efiftetiUfale  to  their  country.     In 
^^  be  was  distinguished   ^m 
wise;  only  because  he  did  not  so 
Ami  thai  liis   God  deemed   the 
mi  wisdome  a  singular  sottishnes 
ys  hest  doctrine  was  the  doctrine 
MDplicitie  liis  greatest  wisiidonie.  ^ 
nceth  them  to  be  miserable  in  I 
themselves.     Uust  and  ashes  " 
.  ,^g  ^  tkcre  m  thee,  thou  shouhlest  so  much 
JUd  in  another  place,  God   had   made 
H^m  shadowe,  of  which  who  shall  judge, 
l^kl  being  gone,  it  shaU  vanish  away  I  ^ 
^    ■      of  nothing.     So  far  are  our  faculties fl 
Qigjlfjqg  that  high  Deitie,  that  of  our  Creators 
beare  his  marke  best,  and  are  most  his 
we  understand  least.     It  is  an  occasion 
Christians  to  beleeve,  when  they  chance  to 
any  incredible  thing,  that  it  is  so  much  the 
^geOirding  unto  reason,  by  how  mucli  more  it  is 
Jit  humane  reason.     If  it  were  according  unto 
I  it  were  no  more  a  wonder  ;  and  were  it  to  be 
it  were  no  more  singular,     3Ielius  sdinr 

mesciendo  (S.  Auglstixe),    God  is  better*  knoiven 

^00r  not  knowing  him.  Saith  S,  Aiigu^sHne:  And 
^l^ijfM^p  SanctiiLH  est  ac  rever^eniitis  de  actis  deorum 
0^^ere  quam  seire  (Tacitus,  Mor,  German,).  It  is 
4  gmf'se  of  more  holinesse  and  rei^erenee^  to  hold 
fi^kitff^  than  to  have  knoxvledge  of  Gods  actions.  And 
/^o  deemes  it  to  be  a  vice  of  impiety,  over-curiously 
{,  ire  after  God,  after  the  world,  and  after  the 

>  >es  of  things.     At  que  ilium  rpUdem  parentem 

>    umversitatis  inveture^  difficile:   et  quum  Jam  \ 
^^xneris,  Indicai'e  in  vutgns,  nefas   (Cic.    UmverJ). 
JlilA  it  M  diffieult   to  finde  out  the  fatha^  of  tMa 
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unixfcrst^  and  when  you  hai^e  found  him^  it  is  uniaxo-^  chapter 
JiiJl  to  rrveale  him  to  the  vulgar^  saith  Cicero.     We        ^" 
easily  pronounce  puissaiice«  truth  and  justice ;  they  be  An  Apoios:ie 
words  importing  some  great  matter,  but  that  thing  seSST*^ 
we  neither  sec  nor  conceive.      We  say   that  (Jod 
fesretli,  that  God  will  \yc  angry,  and  that  God  loveth. 

Immorialia  mortali  sermone  nofanies, 

— LrcR.  V.  122. 

Who  with  tearmes  of  mortality 
Note  things  of  immortality. 

They  be  all  agitations  and  [emniotions],  which 
according  to  our  fonne  can  have  no  phice  in  God,  nor 
we  imagine  them  according  to  his.  It  onely  belongs 
to  God  to  hioTc  him^trlfh  and  interpret  his  atvne 
trorAfff  ;  and  in  our  ton/^aies  he  doth  it  improperly, 
to  descend  and  come  downe  to  us,  that  are,  and  lie 
groveling  on  the  ground.  How  can  wisdome  (which 
is  the  choice  betwcene  good  and  evill)  beseeme  him, 
seeing  no  cvill  doth  touch  him  ?  How  reason  and 
intelligence,  which  we  use  to  come  from  obscure  to 
apparant  things,  seeing  there  is  no  ol)scure  thing  in 
(iod  (  Justice  which  distributeth  unto  every  man 
what  l)elongs  unto  him,  created  for  the  society  and 
conversation  of  man,  how  is  she  in  Go<l  (  How  tem- 
perance, which  is  the  nuKlcration  of  corporall  sen- 
sualities, whicli  have  no  place  at  all  in  his  God-head  ? 
Fortituclc  patiently  to  endure  sorrowes,  and  lul)ours 
and  dangers,  appcrtaineth  [as]  little  unto  him:  these 
three  things  no  way  approacliintr  him,  having  no 
accesse  unto  him.  And  therefore  Aristotle  liolds 
him  to  lie  equally  exempted  from  vertue  and  from 
rice.  Scf/ue gratia,  nvqne  ira  tcneri  potest,  rpiod  (pur 
tidin  essent,  imhcrilla  csscnt  ipvniia  (C'ir.  \at.  I)i*or.  i.K 
S^or  ean  he  he  jutHscssvd  with  favor  and  ttuffer;  for 
all  that  is  so,  is  Intt  U7v//,r.  The  participation  which 
we  have  of  the  knowledge  of  truth,  what  .soever  she 
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CHAPTER  is,  it  is  not  by  our  owne  strength  we  have  gottrai  it ; 
^  God  hath  sufficiently  taught  it  us  in  that  he  Imth 
AnApoiogie  made  choice  of  the  simple,  common  and  ignorant, 
&!bl*iS"^**  to  teach  us  his  wonderfull  secrets.  Our  faith  bath 
not  been  purchased  by  us :  it  is  a  gift  proceeding 
from  the  liberality  of  others.  It  is  not  by  our  dis- 
course or  understanding,  that  we  have  received  our 
religion,  it  is  by  a  forreine  authority^  and  conimande- 
ment  The  weaknesse  of  our  judgement,  helps  us 
more  than  our  strength  to  eonipasse  the  same,  and 
our  blindnesse  more  than  our  clearesighted  eies.  It 
is  more  by  the  meanes  of  our  ignorance,  than  of  our 
skill,  that  we  are  wise  in  heavenly  knowledge.  It 
is  no  marveil  if  our  naturall  and  terrestriall  meanes 
caimot  conceive  the  supernaturall,  or  apprehend  the 
celestial  knowledge.  Let  us  adde  nothing  of  our 
own  unto  it,  but  obedience  and  subjection :  For  (as 
it  is  written)  /  will  con  four/ d  Ihe  ivisdame  of  the  wue^ 
and  desfroif  the  understanding  of  the  prudent^  where 
is  the  Wise?  Where  is  tlte  Scribe?  Where  is  the 
dispiiter  of  this  world  ?  (1  Cor,  I  19,  20,  21).  Hath 
not  God  made  the  wisdome  of  this  world  foolish- 
nesse  ?  For  seeing  the  world  by  wisdome  knew  not 
God  in  the  wisdome  of  God,  it  hath  pleased  hmt,  by 
the  vanity  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  beleeve. 
Yet  must  I  see  at  last,  whether  it  be  in  mans  power 
to  tinde  what  he  seekes  for  :  and  if  this  long  search, 
wherein  he  hath  continued  so  many  ages,  Imth 
enriched  him  witli  any  new  strength  or  sohd  tniUi : 
I  am  pers waded,  if  he  speake  in  conscience,  he 
will  confesse,  that  all  the  benefit  he  hath  gotten 
by  so  tedious  a  pursuit,  hath  been,  that  he  hath 
learned  to  know  his  ovv  ne  weaknesse.  The  ignorance 
whicli  in  us  was  naturall,  we  have  with  long  study 
confirmed  and  averred.  It  hath  happened  unto 
those  that  are  truly  learned,  as  it  hapneth  unto 
eares  of  Corne,  which  as  long  as  they  are  empty, 
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Aud  mise  Uieir  head  ulofl,  uprigiit  and  stout;  chapte 
yt  if  tbey  once  become  full  and  huge,  witli  ripe        ^' 
IC^inie,  tbey  begin   to  humble  and  iKope  dnwiit-*  ao. 
So  men  luivin^  tried,  and  sounded  all,  and  ^ 
all   thb  Chfko  '   \i\ifre  heiipe  of  Ic 

Ifwomion  of  %o  u  dUrcrcnt  thing?*,  aad 

^noUiing  that  is  substanliall  fimie  and  steadie,  but 
iraiiitie,  bive  rt  noiinccd   their  preHumption,  and 
late  knoweri  Iheir  iiulurall  eundiiion.     it  is  that« 
[which   FcUnm  upbraid^i   Cotta  and  Cieero  withalU 
tbejr   have    learnt   of   l^hih.  to   hare  learned 
Phet'tcydts^  one  of  the  sear^i  wise,  writing 
[to  Thatm  even  as  he  was  jeeldin^^  up  the  Gho^t ;  1 
{have  (saith  he)  appoyntecf  ray  friendfi,  as  soone  aa 
I  mhalbe  laved  in  my  grat'e,  to  bring  thee  all  my 
writijQgs.     ff  they  please  thee  and  the  other  Sages 
rpuUin  them;  J^  not,  c^nceale  them.     They  con- 
no  cerln<n»uv   nor  doc  they  any  whit  utisfie 
My  pr  n  hi  not  to  know  the  truth  nor 

|io  attasne  it     1  rather  open  than  t!  r  things. 

7%r  tndeftf  that  nxf  uns  bmng  d€ni*..^..i.  nhat  he 
!?♦  answered^  he  knnv  that  he  knew  nat/anff,  I  le 
what  some  say,  tlmt  the  greatest  part  of 
we  know,  h  the  least  iiart  of  what  we  know 
that  is,  that  that  whicn  we  thinke  to  know^ 
but  a  parcx*lt  yea  and  m  small  particle  of  our 
We  know  thingsi  in  a  dreame  (saith 
la)  and  we  are  ignorant  of  tbem  in  truth*  Omnm 
V0i^re$  mhU  cof^noKi,  nikU  perapi.  nihil  adri 
di^erunt:  afiffUMtm  Mctmiui^  imhenUat  animm^ 
curncuin  vita:  (Cil\  Acad.  Q.  i.).  Aimmt  ail 
ike  afiiiemtM  ^ffirmed  nothin^r  maff  be  kmawen^  nothing 
ird^  nothing  undenttood :  tJktU  omr  tentee  Ofw 
^  0ur  mimit4  are  weake,  and  ike  rmee  of  amt 
fe  iff  aAorf,  CiitrQ  lumselfe,  who  ought  all  he  had 
learning,  Fakriue  saith^  tliat  in  hSs  age  he 
ta  dikeiieeme  letten :  And  whil'M.  he  prac^ 
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CHAPTER  tised    them,    it   was   without   bond   to   any   speciall 

^"        body*  following   what    seemed   probable   unto    hira. 

An  Apoiae^e  now  in  the  one,  and  now  in  the  other  Sect ;  ever 

Se^^d°^°*^    holdinjT  himselfe  under  the  Academies  doubtfulnesse. 

Uicendum   est,  seel   ita   nt   niMl  ajfirmem :    quwram 

loniJiia,   dubitans  plcrumqi(£^   et   nihil  dijfidens  (Cic, 

\iyiviiu  i.).     Speake  I  must^  but  so  as  I  avotich  no-- 

Xthiiig^  question  all  things,  for  the  most  part  in  doubt 

^and  distrust  of  my  seffe.     I  should  have  too  much 

adoe,  if  I  would  consider  man  after  his  owne  fashion, 

and  in  grose :  which  I  might  doe  by  his  owne  rule* 

who  is  wont  to  judge  of  truth  not  by  the  weight 

or  value  of  voices  but  by  the  number.      But  leav^e 

we  the  common  people. 

Qui  vigiians  steriitf  — Lucn,  iii.  109U 

Who  snoare  while  thej  are  awake. 

Mortua  cut  viia  est,  propejam  vivo  atqiie  videnli: 

— LucR,  Hi.  1089* 

Whose  life  is  dejid  while  yet  they  see. 
And  iti  a  manner  living  be. 

Who  feeleth  not  himselfe,  who  judgeth  not  him- 
selfe, who  leaves  the  greatest  part  of  his  naturall 
parts  idle.  I  will  take  man  even  in  his  highest 
estate,  I^et  us  consider  him  in  this  small  number 
of  excellent  and  choise  men,  who  having  naturally 
beene  endowed  with  a  peculiar  and  exquisite  wit, 
have  also  fostred  and  sharpened  the  same  with  care, 
with  study  and  with  art,  and  have  brought  and 
strained  unto  the  highest  pitch  of  wisdome,  it  may 
possibly  reach  unto*  They  have  fitted  their  soule 
unto  all  senses,  and  squared  the  same  to  all  byases ; 
they  have  strengthned  and  under-propped  it  with 
all  foraine  helpes,  that  might  any  way  fit  or  stead 
her,  and  have  enriched  and  adorned  her  w\th  what- 
soever  they  have  beene  able  to  borrow,  either  within 
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without  the  world  for  her  avaUe:  It  ik  in  them,  chapter 
the  extreme   h(     *  r  Nature  doth        ^" 

lodge*     They  liave  rt  ,  .J  with  poiicic^  ao  Apotoci* 

and  Uwc!6.    They  have  imtructed  the  same  with  arts  ^J^!^?^^  ' 
as  ai*io  by  example  of  tiv  tlrrfuU 

and  life.     I  will  but  make  act:.         r  such 
pruple,  of  their  witnesse  and   of  their  <  v 

Let  us  see  how  far  tliey  have  f;punc^  and  what  liol 
fittt  they  have  held  by.     1  he  maladies  and  defee' 
which  we  sludl  ftnde  in  that  CoUc^*  the  world  ma; 
boldly  allow  them  to  l>e  his.     VVhoMiever  sieekes 
wasf  thmg,  eommelli  at  last   to  this  conclusion  an< 
aaitii,  that  eitlier  he  hath  found  it,  or  that  it  rannotj 
te  fMind.  or  tliat  he  is  still  in  pursuit  after  it     A 
FbSoMfihy  is  divided  into  these  three  kindes.     H 
pnrpoie  is  to  seeke  out  the  truths  Uie  knowl 
wuul  the  certainty.    I'hc  Peripatctike.  the  1 
the  StoBckes  aoJ  otliersi  have  thought  they  ..^..  um\ 
it.      Tboe  have  establtslied   the  SesoMsa  that   w 
lHife»  ftiid  u  of  certaine  knowledges  have  treated 
tliem  ;  CUi&mochtdJi^  Cameades  and  the  ^cadcmik 
hare  deipaired  the  finding  of  it^  and  judt^l   thai 
truth  cmikl  not  be  conceived  by  our  me;i  The 

eoA  oi  tbe^ie  is  weaknose  and  ignorant  c.  ri>e 
former  had  more  foUowen,  and  the  worthieat  See- 
twies.     Pyrrhn  and  other  ^  n,  or  EpcMMm^ 

doctrine  or  manner  oi  ii  -  many  auncient 

men  have  thought  Xjo   i  'cene  d^lw^R^ 

fwmn  Hamer^  from  the  s^eavcn  wbic  mc\u  from  Archie 
latkmB  and  Ei^ripide$t  to  whom  they  ^  t  •  Zem^ 
OemocrUuM  and  Xenopkmmi^r  ny«  that  are  stiM 

teeUag  after  truth.  These  judge  that  those  are 
infinite! V  ^  ived«  who  imagine  thc^  have  found 
it,  and  ..e  second  degree  is  over  boldly  vaine 

JD  affirming  that  mans  power  is  altogether  unable 
to  attaine  unto  it  For  to  ftaUinh  tlie  mea^^  ^ 
our  ftieiigth.  to  know  and  distinguish  of  tlj 
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PTE--.   .-I—   :-:  rhix^rs  is  a  great,  a  notable  and  extreme 
s-irTir.  vrhich  zhcY  doubt  whether  man  be  capable 


.',  ..,-  -■.v.-s:   ,-»»-'  «  *L'  9cirefateiMr, 

— LuOL  iv.  471. 

■^"^i:  zr  ..'si  i  z.  thin  J  is  iLi-jwiic,  knowes  not  that^  whereby  hee 
Gnj:~T*  i-  k=^?wes  covins:  if  it  knowne  maj  bee. 

Thai  ifimorsiice,  which  knoweth  judgeth  and  con— 
denineth  i:  seli'e,  is  not  an  absolute  ignorance :  For, , 
to  be  jo.  she  niu^t   altogether  be  ignorant  of  her- 
seiie.     S- '  tha:  the  profession  of  the  Phyrronians  is* 
ever  to  w^ver.  to  doubt  and  to  enquire ;  never  to " 
be  a>Nured  oi  any  thing,  nor  to  take  any  warrant  or 
Limben.     Of  tl:e  three  actions  or  faculties  of  the 
soule.  that   is  to   say.  the  imaginative,  the  concu- 
pibcible,  and  the  consenting,  they  allow  and  conceive 
the  two  former:  the  last,  they  hold  and  defend  to 
be  ambi^ruou^.  li^^ithout  inclination  or  approbation, 
either  of  one  or  other  side,  be  it  never  so  light, 
Zeno  in  jesture  painted  forth  his  imagination  upon 
this  division  of  the  soules  faculties:  the  open  and 
out-stretched  hand  was  apparance;  the  hand  halfe- 
shut,  and  tinorers  somewhat   bending,  consent:   the 
rist  close,   comprehension:    if  the  fist  of  the  left- 
hand    were    closely   clinched    together,  it    signified 
Science.      Xow  this  situation  of  their  judgement, 
straight   and   inriexihle.   receiving  all    objects   witli 
application  or  consent,  leads  them  unto  their  Atar- 
axie ;  which  is  the  condition  of  a  quiet  and  setled 
life,  exempted  from  the  agitations  which  we  receive 
by  the  impression  of  the  opinion  and  knowledge  we 
imagine  to  have  of  thinj^s ;  whence  proceed,  feare, 
avarice,  envie,  immoderate  desires,  ambition,  pride, 
superstition,  love  of  novelties,  rebellion,  disobedience, 
obstinacie,   and    the   greatest   number  of  corporall 
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evils:  yea  by  that  meane  they  are  exempted  from  chapter 
the  jealouKie  of  their  owne  discipline,  for  they  con-        ^^ 
tend    but    faintly :    They   feare    nor    revenge,    nor  An  Apotogfe 
caiitradiction  in  the  disputations.     When  they  say,  s^^^jfj****^** 
that  hea\y  things  descend  downeward,  they  would  be 
loath  to  be  beleev  ed,  but  desire  to  be  contradicted, 
thereby  to  engender  doubt,  and  suspence  of  judge- 
ment, which  is  their  end  and  drift.     Tljey  put  forth 
their  propositions,  but  to  contend  with  those,  they 
imagine   wee   hold    in   our   conceipt.     If  you   take 
theirs,  then   will  they  undertake   to   maintaine  the 
contrary :  all  is  one  to  tlieni,  nor  will  they  give  a 
penny  to  chuse.     If  you  propose  that  snow  is  blacke, 
they  wil   argue  on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  white, 
l(   you   say   it  is   neither   one   nor   other,  they  wil 
nmintaine  it  to  be  both.     If  by  a  certaine  jndge- 
nient,  you  say  that  you  cannot  tell,  they  will  main- 
taine that  you  can  tell.     Nay,  it"  by  an  affirmative 
axiiome,  you  sweare  that  you  stand  in  some  doubt, 
Uiey  will  dispute,  that  you  doubt  not  of  it,  or  that 
yoti   cannot  judge  or   maintaine,   that   you   are   in 
doubt.     And    by   this    extremitie   of  doubt,    which 
stmggereth    it  selfe,  they  separat  and  devide  them- 
selves from  many  opinions,  yea  from  those  which 
divers  wayes  have   maintained   both  the  doubt  and 
the  ignorance.     Why  shall  it  not  be  granted  then 
i^y  they)  as  to  Dogmatists,  or  Doctrine-teachers, 
for  one  to  say  greene,  and  another  yellow,  so  for 
them  to  doubt  ?     Is  tftere  any  thing  can  be  proponed 
unto  yau,  m/ther  to  allow  or  refuse^  which  may  not 
kvcfully  be  couMdered  an  ambiffumis  and  doubt  full  f 
And  whereas  others  be  carry ed  either  by  the  cus- 
tome   of  their   Countrie,   or   by   tlie   institution   of 
their  Parents,  or  by  chance,  as  by  a  Tempest,  with- 
out choyce  or  judgement,  yea  sometimes  before  the 
age  of  descretion,  to  such  or  such  another  opinion, 
to  tlie  Stoike  or  Epicurian  Sect,  to  which  they  finde 
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CHAPTER  themselves  more  engaged,  subjected  or  fast  tyed,  as 
^"  to  a  prize  they  cannot  let  goe:  yid  quamcimq^u^ 
AnApotoi^e  dhcipliuajn,  velu't  Tempestatt^  delati  ad  earn  tanqruim 
Sc^^  ^d scuinuti  adlicerescuut  (Cic.  Academ,  Qti.  x.).  Being 
carrijed  as  it  were  by  a  Tempest^  to  any  Icinde  of 
dovtrine,  the  if  sticke  close  to  it,  as  it  were  to  a 
fvcke.  Why  shall  not  these  Mkewise  be  permitted, 
to  maintaine  their  liberty,  and  consider  of  things 
witliout  dutie  or  compulsion  ?  Hoc  liber iores^  et 
solutiores,  quod  integra  ilKs  est  ^jttdicandi  potestas 
(Ibid.),  They  are  so  vmch  the  freer  and  at  liberty, 
for  that  their  power  of  judgement  is  kept  entitle.  Is 
it  not  some  advantage  for  one  to  finde  himselfe 
disingaged  from  necessities  which  brideleth  others  ?  J 
Is  it  not  better  to  remaine  in  suspence,  than  to  ' 
entangle  himselfe  in  so  many  errours,  that  humane 
fantasie  hath  brought  forth  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  a 
man  to  suspend  his  owne  perswasion,  than  to  meddle 
with  tliese  sedicious  and  quarellous  divisions  ?  What 
shall  1  chuse  ?  Mary,  what  you  Mst,  so  you  chuse. 
A  very  foolish  answer :  to  which  it  seemeth  never- 
thelesse,  that  all  Dogmatisme  arriveth ;  by  which 
it  is  not  lawfuU  for  you  to  bee  ignorant  of  that  wefl 
know   not.     Take   the   best   and    strongest   side,   it  T 
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shall  never  be  so  sure,  but  you  shall  have  occasion 
to  defend  the  same,  to  close  and  combat  a  hundred 
and  a  hundred  sides  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  keepe  out 
of  this  confusion  ?  You  are  suffered  to  embrace  asj 
your  honour  and  life  Aristotles  opinion,  upon  the; 
etemitie  of  the  soide,  and  to  belie  and  contradict 
whatsoever  Plato  saith  concerning  that;  and  shal 
they  be  interdicted  to  doubt  of  it  ?  If  it  be  law- 
full  for  Panwcim  to  maintaine  his  judgement  about 
Aruspices,  Dreames,  Oracles  and  Prophecies,  whereof 
the  Stoikes  makes  no  doubt  at  all :  Wherfore  shall 
not  a  wiseman  dare  that  in  all  things,  w^hieh 
this  man  dareth  in  such  as  he  hath  learned  of  his 
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Masters  ?     Confirmed  and  established  by  the  general  chapter 
consent  of  the  Sehoole  whereof  lie  is  a  Sectary  and        ^ 
a  Profesijor  ?      If  it   be   a   Childe  that  judgeth,  he  An  Apoiogfie 
wots  not  what  it  is ;  if  a  learned  man,  he  is  fore-  se£md"°°** 
stalled.     They  have  resei-ved  a  great  advantage  for    '^ 
themselves  in  the  combat,  having  discharged  them- 
selves of  the  care  how  to  shroud  themselves.     They 
eare  not  to  be  beaten,  so  they  may  strike  againe : 
And  all  is  fish    that  comes  to  net  with  them :    If 
they  overcome,   your   proposition   halteth ;    if  you, 
theirs  is  lame;  if  they  faile  they  verifie  ignorance, 
if  you,  she  is   verified  by  you ;  if  they  prove  that 
nothing  is  knowen,  it  is  very  well :  If  they  cannot 
prove  it,  it  is  good  alike  :   Ut  quum  in  eadem  re  paria 
conlrariis  in  partibus  moinenta  inveniuntur^  faciliiiS 
ah  vtraque parte  assert io  mstineatur  (Cic.  Ibia.).     So 
as  when  the  same  matter  the  like  iveight  and  moment  is 
fymd  on  divers  paiist  we  may  the  more  easily  rvith^ 
avouching  on  both  pa7'ts.      And  they  suppose 
to  (ind  out  more  easily,  why  a  thing  is  false,  than 
true,  and  that  which  is   not,  than  that   which   is: 
ftnd  what    tliey    beleeve    not,    than     what     they 
Weeve.      Their   manner   of   speech    is,    /  confirrne 
L  ^otlitng:  It   is   no   more   so  than  thus,  or  neither: 
P  I  conceive   it   not ;    Apparances    are    every   where 
ilike.      The   law   of  speaking  pro  or  contra  is  all 
one.     Nothing    seemeih   true^   that    may   not    seeme 
foke.     Their  Sacramentall  word  is,  eVt'^a*,  which  is 
&^4  much  to  say,  as  I  hold  and  stir  not*     Behold  the^  1 
L  biirdons  of  their  songs  and  otlier  such  like,     Theyr 
V  effects  is,  a  pure,  entire  and  absohite  surceasing  and 
suspence  of  judgement.     They  use  their  reason,  taj 
enquire  and  to  debate ;  and  not  to  stay  and  choose, 
H'bosoevcr  shall  imagine  a  pcrpetuall  confession  of] 
ignorance,   and   a  judgement   upright   and   without 
:iiifi  to   what   occasion   soever   may   chance; 

conceives  the  true  Phyrrhonisme,     I  ex- 
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CHAPTER  pound  this  fantazy  as  plaine  as  1  can,  because  many 
deenie  it  hard  to  be  conceived:  And  the  Authors 
themselves  represent  it  somewhat  obscurely  and 
diversly.  Touching  the  actions  of  hfe,  in  that  they 
are  after  tlie  common  sort,  they  are  lent  and  applied 
to  natural!  inchnations,  to  the  impulsion  and  constraint 
of  passions,  to  the  constitutions  of  lawes,  and  cus- 
tomes»  and  to  the  tradition  of  arts :  A^on  enim  nm 
Detis  kta  scire,  sed  tantummodo  uti  vohdt  (Cic»  IHvin. 
L).  Fo7'  God  ivould  not  have  uh  know  titese  tlting^^ 
but  onely  use  them.  By  such  meanes  tliey  suffer  their 
common  actions  to  be  directed,  without  any  conceit 
or  judgement,  which  is  the  reason  that  1  cannot  well 
sort  unto  tliis  discourse,  what  is  said  of  Pifrro.  They 
faine  him  to  be  stupide  and  unmovable,  leading  a 
kinde  of  wilde  and  unsociable  hfe,  not  shunning  to 
be  liit  with  Carts,  presenting  liimselfe  unto  downefak, 
refusing  to  conforme  liimselfe  to  the  lawes.  It  is  an 
endearing  of  his  discipline.  Hee  would  not  make 
himselfe  a  stone  or  a  blocke,  but  a  living,  discours'mg 
and  reasoning  man,  enjoying  all  pleasures  and  natural! 
commodities,  busymg  himselfe  with,  and  using  all  his 
corporall  and  spirituall  parts,  in  rule  and  right.  The 
fantastical!  and  imaginary,  and  false  privileges,  which 
man  hath  usurped  unto  himselfe,  to  sway,  to  appoint, 
and  to  estabhsh,  he  hath  absolutely  renounced  and 
quit  them.  Yet  is  there  no  Sect,  but  is  enforced  to 
allow  her  wise  Sectciry,  in  chiefe  to  follow  diverse 
things  nor  comprized  nor  perceived,  nor  allowed,  if  he 
will  live.  And  if  he  take  shipping,  he  foUowes  his 
purpose,  not  knowing  whether  it  shall  be  profitable  or  j 
no  ;  and  yeeldes  to  this,  that  the  shippe  is  good,  that  ■ 
the  pilote  is  skilfuU,  and  that  the  season  is  tit;  cir-  i 
cumstances  only  probable ;  After  which  he  is  bound 
to  goe,  and  suffer  himselfe  to  be  removed  by  appar- 
ances  alwaies  provided  they  have  no  expresse  con- 
trariety in  them.  Hec  hath  a  body,  he  hath  a  s 
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Mm  mmm§  mgt  him  forwards  his  mind  moreUi  him*  CKAFTfiR 

Ai  I  hf^  finde  not  this  proper  and  singtiLar  inarke       ^^j 

of  jiiugiiig  in  hit ^*     ruid  that  bee  perceive  be  sliould  Aoi^ 

not  cn^pe  his  «  .  sieeing  same  faUhoort  inny  be  s^oT 

ike  11  tith:  He  eeaseth  not  to  [tt  he 

oneei»  Mi  111^  iiiT^  iully  and  commodiously.  I  Imvi  iimiiy 
irti  mm  there,  whii*h  pmfe^ise  to  consist  more  in  con* 
}eetiire,  Uian   in  the  jyciencc;   That  di^  li  nut 

hctwr^-  '  *nith  and  falshood.  hut  onely  hiimi*  ^leem** 
mgl  is  iMith  true  and  fal^  (say  they)  and 

d»ere  are  meaner  in  us  to  seeke  it  out,  but  not  to  »tay 
rt  r  »  -  -  *  *  rh  it  It  is  better  for  xm  to  sufTtr  the 
or  id  to  numuge  us  without  furthir  in- 

qi  V  mind  warranted  from  pix-judice,  haUi  a 

tti^  rrfV  nnrnt  to  trnnqiiilitv,      }f  '    ** nf  Men-- 

mi'  '   ■,;^^i.vA-  iLii^  j'^iii:t>s  ■'/^••r  'n\  i  ■■   >      ^    -nbmii 

tktmMtkxM  unto  them.  How  much  more  docile  and 
tradable  are  «iimple  aivd  uneurious  minde^i^  found  l)oth 
tiyirarda  the  lawcs  of  religion  and  Poll  tike  decrees, 
than  these  over-vigilant  and  nice  wits,  teachers  of 
dmae  and  humane  eauiies  7  There  is  nothtng  in  mana 
iirvention,  wherein  t^  !^  much  likelyhood,  fMMMiliilitie 
and  profit  -rhiH  rapre!>ienteth  man  bare  and  naked, 
aduiPwiedging  hb  natural!  weakeoeiae,  apt  to  receive 
9nm  above  ^me  stmnge  power*  diaftirnished  of  all 
binnane  knowledge,  ana  so  much  the  more  iitte  to 
harbour  ilivinf  unr{«  rst^mding.  disannulling  his  Judge- 
aaent,  that  s<>  he  may  give  more  place  unto  faitli : 
Neitber  mhbeleeving  nor  establishing  any  doctrine  or 
epuimant  unto  rommon  lawes  and  obaer* 
imMe,  obedient,  disciplinable  and  gtudiom; 
m  awoiiic  enemy  to  Heresic.  and  by  consequence  ex* 
onptr  *  r»c  and  -fi*- 

•o».  i:       .  _      i^  .      -  by  faU    .  l  i     ,  a 

white  liheet  prepared  to  take  from  the  finger  of  God 
wlial  form  soever  it  ^httl  I  please  111  I-  n. 

m^'f"^ 't^  addresite  and  vomma  ..  _„  ,;  r 
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CHAPTER  and  reject  mir  selves^  tlie  better  it  is  for  'tis,  Accej 

^        (saitli  EvdeKiwitai)  in  goad  part  things  both  in  shel 

An  Apoiogie  and  tuste,  as  from  day  to  day  they  are  presented  unl 

t^l^""^  thee,  the  rest  is  beyond  thy  knowledge.     Doinin 

novii  cogiiatimte^  hominum^  (juoniam  Dame  snnt  {PM 

xeiii.  1 1 ).     77/^  Lord  knowcs  the  thoughts  of  men,  iM 

tliejf  are  vaipie.     See  how  of  three  generall  Sects  \ 

Pliilosophie,  two  make  expresse  profession  of  doul 

and  ignorance ;  and  in  the  tliird,  which  is  the  Dog 

raatists,  it  is  easie  to  be  discerned,  that  the  greatei 

number  have  taken  the  face  of  assurance;  onely  b< 

cause  they  could  set  a  better  countenance 

matter.     They   have   not  so   much  gone   al 

establish  any  certainty  in  us,  as  to  shew  how 

they  had  waded  in  seeking  out  the  trutli.     Quam  do6 

Jingwit  nmgis  quam  iiorunt.     Which  the  learned  dn 

rather  cancel t,  than  knou\ 

Tymasus^  being  to  instruct  Socrates,  of  what  | 
knowes  of  the  Gods,  of  the  world  and  of  men,  pu 
poseth  to  speake  of  it,  as  one  man  to  another ;  at 
that  it  sutticeth,  if  his  reasons  be  as  probable  i 
another  mans :  For,  exact  reasons  are  neither  in  ll 
hands,  nor  in  any  mortall  man :  which  one  of  1| 
Sectaries  hath  thus  imitated :  Ut  potero^  e*rplicabi 
nee  tafuen,  ut  Pythius  Apollo,  cert  a  ut  mit  etjixa^  (pa 
dixero ;  sed^  ut  homunculiis,  probabilia  conjectuf\ 
seipie?}^  (Cic.  Imc,  Qu,  i.).  As  I  can^  I  ivill  explain 
them  ;  yet  not  as  Apollo  giving  oracles,  tfuit  all  sltom 
bee  cei'taine  and  set  downe,  that^  I  say,  but  as  a  metii 
mun^  who  followes  likelihood  by  his  conjecture,  Aq 
that  upon  the  discourse  of  the  contempt  of  deati 
a  naturall  and  popular  discourse.  Elsewhere  \ 
hath  trunshated  it,  upon  Platoes  very  w^ords.  i 
fortey  dv  Deoi^um  natura  ortuque  mundi  disserenti 
minus  quod  habemus  in  ammo  consequimur,  hoi 
erit  mirum.  uEquum  est  enim  meminisse^  et  me„  ^ 
di^seram^  homnem  esse^  ei  vos  qui  judicetis:  ut^  si 
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dicentur,  nihil  ultra  rtquinaiM  {Cuu  UnivrrM.).  ciiAPTBR 
^  be  mo  marxH'U^  if  arguing  afihe  nature  n/Gods        ^* 
'  onginall  of  the  vxnid,  ut  MOirscly  re^ich  to  that  An  Apotogjp 
in  our  mimic  W€  ctm^nwhend;  far  it  k  meet  we  s^wS**^ 
that  ffoth  I  am  a  man,  who  am  to  argute 
'  ffou  who  arc  to  fudgc^  io  at  tfou  seetee  no  further^ 
I  ^fptake  but  thifigx  tikfiy.     Arittotle  oitliiiarily 
th  us  up  ft  number  of  other  wA  oilier 

fest  that  so  he  itmy  compaix   ,.«.  u,i,.u  it,  and 
re  ws  «e^  how  farre  lie  hatJi  ffoue  furtberp  and  how 
iiiet  Itkelyhood;  For  truth  ig 

'  •  fftherif  testimonies   And 

4curM  .  usly  avoyd  to  aleadgc 

any  in  hU  t-cytiifKisitioiia.     He  is  the  Prince  of  Dug- 

matiirtiii  and  yet  we  leame  of  him*  tliat^  to  know 

' ,  breeder  an  occo^on  to  doubt  mmc     He  h  often 

aeriowdy  to  i^helter  hiniiielfe  under  so  iiiextri- 

— jc»iiieoT^^'"7-'He  that  his  meaning  cannot  be  tJerceivcd* 

^Hii  effi  a  IVrrhotiisme  under  a  re&olvmg  furme. 

Bjjiitep  to  ( iarrua  protestatioUp  who  doth  declare  ua 

'fsihen  fan  tables  by  his  awne,     Q  ■iirtint^  qtdd 

de qm&qur  re  ijm  nentiamus  ;  curiosi  idunt^  tfuam 

n£temr  I  /   r  in  PhUo&ophia  ratw^  contra  omnia 

dimfwrniu  nniuum/ue  rem  antrte  Judicandi^  prqfecta 

A  iSbcratfTt  repetita  ah  AreetUOf  confirmata  a  (jdtmmA 

mmue  ad  nogtram  vigei  CBlmtnu     Hi  Mumus,  qui  am- 

mimu  veriM  falsa  qmrdam  a4juncta  cue  dia^mmM^  ianta 

"'    "'  ^'  r,  ut  in  iii  mdJa  insii  eerte  Judkmmdi  et 

nota  (Cic  AW.  Deo.  L)*     Thqf  that  would 

whmi  Ui  "f  every  tMmg^  oar  more  curi- 

tkim  nee'  ounte  in  PhSmaphy  to  dispute 

a^pM$$ut  all  thiti^^  to  Judge  e*eprcsbf  of  nothings  de- 

tmrf  from  Socrates,  renewed  by  Arcesdaa,  cm^rmed 

hf  Ounadea,  is  injoree  till  our  time;  we  are  those 

Umt  aver  some  falshood  entermixt  with  every  truths 

.    wmd  thsit  wit&  such  Hkmmme^  as  f'  *  set  note  in 

MMbv  things  for  amt  oMsurcdhf  ,,  tdgewseni  or 
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CHAPTER  iissent.      Why  hath    not    Aristotk   aione,   but  the 

^        greatest  number  of  Philosophers  affected  difficulty t 

An  Apoiogie  unlesse  it  be  to  make  the  vanity  of  the  subject  to 

StboiS"*^     prevaile,  and  to  ammuse  the  curiosity  of  our  niinde, 

seeking  to  feed  it,  by  gnawing  so  raw  and  bare  a 

bone  ?     Clytomackus  affirmed,  that  he   could  never 

understand    by    the    writings    of    Carneadei^   what 

opinion  he  was  of.     Why  hath  Epicurm  interdicted 

facility   unto  his   Sectaries  ?     And    wherefore   hath 

Heraclitus  beene  surnamed  <TKOT€nos^  a  diirke  mtfsi^ 

doxvded  fellow  f     Difficulty  is  a  coine,  that  mseraen 

make  use  of,  as  juglers  doe  with  passe  and  repasse, 

because  they  will  not  display  the  vanity  of  their  art, 

and  wherewith  humane  foolishnesse  is  ^tsily  apatd, 

Claria  ob  ohscurum  linguavi,  magijs  inter  irutm^s. 
Omnia  enim  stolkli  ttmgis  admiranlur  amanique, 
Inverxis  quee  xuh  verbis  iatitantia  cemunt, 

— Luc,  i  656 

For  his  darke  speech  much  prais'd,  but  of  th'  unwise  ; 
For  fooles  doe  ull  still  more  admire  and  prize, 
That  under  words  tum'd  topsie-turWe  lies, 

Cicero  reproveth  some  of  his  friends,  because  they 
were  wont  to  besto>v  more  time  about  Astrology^ 
Law»  Logike,  and  Geometry,  than  such  Arts  could 
deserve ;  and  diverted  them  from  the  devoirs  of  their 
life,  more  profitable  and  more  honest.  The  Cyrenmke 
Philosophers  equally  contenmed  natural!  Philosophy 
and  Logicke,  Zeno  in  the  beginning  of  his  bookes 
of  the  Common-wealth  declared  all  the  libenill 
Sciences  to  be  unprofitable.  Chn/sippiw  said  that 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  ^Titten  of  Logike, 
they  had  written  the  same  in  jest  and  for  exercise 
sake;  and  could  not  beleeve  that  ever  they  spake  in 
good  earnest  of  so  vaine  and  idle  a  subject  Plutarke 
saith  the  same  of  the  JVIetaphysikes ;  EpiciiiUH  would 
have  said  it  of  Rethorike,  of  Grammar,  of  Poesie,  of 
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Mathematikest  and  (except  naturmil  Pliilosophy)  CRAFTER 
sU  other  Hcienees :  And  HocrtUes  of  all ;  but  ol  the        ^' 
of  civtU  mAnDeis  and  life.     WhuUoever  he  wmn  M* 
of  any  man,  he  wcnitd  ever  firt^t  enquire  of  ^ 
to  give  an  aceompt  uf  !  \  both  pfuenl  and 

:  which  he  woula  %eti<>^^ii   examine  and  judge 
^€if :  JDeemoig  all  other  apprcnlishim  as  subseqiietitii 
'  of  supererogation  in  regard  of  UiaL     Parum  miM 
ett  iittfxt  qtar  au  virtutem  ihctoribuM  mkii 
$nL     That  knrmnff  plemeth  me  Imt  a  Hiik 
WTwtiStk  nothing  profiicth  the  teachern  of  it  unio  t^ertue. 
BUost  of  the  Arts  have  Uius  t>eene  eontemnod   by 
■•knovlodge  it  selfe :  For  tlicy  thought  it  not  anuKic 
to  eaierciike  their  mindes  in  ooatters  wherein  waih  no 

I  profitable  solidity.  A  h  for  the  rest*  some  have  judged 
Pliilo  a  DogmaliHtt  otherH  a  Doubter,  some  a  Dog- 
mafeat  in  one  thing  «nd  some  a  Doubter,  in  anotJbar. 
Aeratei,  the  fore*inan  of  his  Dialogues  doUi  erer 
•ake  and  propose  liis  Disputation;  yet  never  eon* 
eluding,  nor  eret  satisfying ;  and  laitii,  he  hath  no 
other  Science,  but  that  of  opf  Their   \    *'r.r 

hath  eqiially  grounded  i  tiiiiaiioi  il 

of  I'hilosophy,  thereby  to  ahew,  how  tndiHcrent 
m  which  way  we  wenL     S  '    *       Piato 

ten  diverK  Secta.     .\nd  r  was 

watering  and  nothing  avotiehtng,  if  his 
Socmirw  was  wont  to  aay,  that  when  Mid- 
begin  onee  to  put  in  practice  the  trad  to  make 
women  bring  furth  ehildre^K  thernifelveji  become 
That  he  by  the  title  of  wiae«  which  the  gpda 
oonferred  upon  him,  had  alio  in  hii  aum-ltke  and 
tall  love  ahaketi  off  the  fiieultv  of  begettiog: 
weU  pleased  to  afford  all  helpe  and  fiivor  to 
i  were  ei^odrer^ ;  to  open  their  nature,  to 
le  tbeir  paaaages,  to  ease  the  i&sue  of  their  child- 
to  judge  thereof,  to  baptise  the  same,   to 
it.  to  fitremrthen  it.  tii  s^atlic  it,  and  to  cir- 

MO 


of  Rjiyi&ofid 

Seboad 


CHAPTER  cumcise  it;  exercising  and  handling  his  instrument 
at  the  perill  and  fortune  of  others.     So  is  it  with 

AoApoiogie  most   Authors  of  this  third  kinde,  as  the  ancients 
have  well   noted   by  the  writings  of  Anaj^agoras^ 
JJemocritii^^    Parfmnides^   Xenopftaves^   and    others. 
They  have  a  manner  of  writing  doubtful!  both  in 
substance  and  intent,  rather  enquiring  than  instruct- 
ing :  albeit  here  and  there,  they  enterlace  their  stile 
with  dogmaticall  cadences-     And  is  not  that  as  well 
seene  in  Seneca,  and  in  Phitarke  ?     How  much  doe 
they  speake  sometimes  of  one  face,  and  sometimes 
of  another,  for  such  as  looke  neere  unto  it  ?     Those 
who  reconcile  Lawyers,,  ought  fii^t  to  have  recon- 
ciled them  every  one  unto  himselfe.     Plato  hath  (in 
my  seeming)  loved  this  manner  of  Philosophying, 
Dialogue  wise  in  good  earnest,  that  therby  he  might 
more  decently  place  in  sundry  mouthes  the  diversity 
and  variation  of  his  owne  conceits.     Uivcrs/y  to  treat 
of  matters  is  as  good  and  better  as  to  treat  them  cam- 
formahly ;  that  is  to  say,  more  copiously  and  more 
profitably.       Let   us   take  example   by   our    selves, 
Definite  sentences  make  the  last  period  of  dogmati 
call  and  resolving  speech :   yet  see  we,  that  thosi 
which  our  Parlaments  present  unto  our  people, 
tlie  most  exemplare  and  fittest  to  nourish  in  them 
the  reverence  they  owe  unto  this  dignitie,  especialy 
by  reason  of  the  sufficiencie  of  those  persons,  which 
exercise  the  same,  taking  their  glorj%  not  by  the  con- 
clusion, which  to  them  is  dayly,  and  is  common  to 
al  judges  as  much  as  the  debating  of  diverse,  and 
agitations  of  contrarj'^  reasonings  of  law  causes  wU 
admit.     And  the  largest  scope  for  reprelxensions  of 
some  Philosophers  against  others,  draweth   contra- 
dictions and  diversities  with  it,  wherein  every  one 
of  them   findeth    himselfe   so   entangled,  either   by 
intent  to  shew  the  wavering  of  mans  minde  above 
all  matters,  or  ignorantly  forced  by  the  volubilitie 
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■fid   tnconi(irehemibIejiessc   of   all   matters:    What  chapter 
BeAnelh  tiiis  burdon  f     In  a  niipmry  and  gtiding       ^' 
|rfa€r  kt  UM  mupend  our  de&q/e^  For  as  Enripide$  ^^ 
nitht 

^k  LtB  iMfgi  de  I  kern  em  dk^rwta 

IT' 


Godi  woricet  doc  tniiren  our  iiB«fin«tlociS| 

And  crotM  oar  worket  to  dlvct*  dlfl^r^nl  tetiloiii* 


IJke  unto  that  which  EmprdndeM  wa^  wont  often 
ta  scatter  amonfifst  his  booker,  as  moved  by  a  dirine 
Anw  and  forced  by  truth.     No  ii'*  'W\  nothing* 

\^wt  aee  tiotfitng;  alt  things  are  hid  i^ :  'il>ere  is 

^not  <Mie,  that  we  may  establish*  bow  and  what  it  ist 
hBoH  retitroing  to  tlW'  Cogitatitma  mar- 

■  tofittv  Hmdtt  tt  ifu<  'fitumm  nostrm^  it 
mpfwidentitr  I  IFisd.  c.  %%.  14).     7*/ie  thauffhts  of  mortal 

■  fW9  »cf  '    our  devicm  and  '  /- 
KfluCuwr.               ist  not  be  tbougn  n 

tfBparing  of  the  ^ale  hare  yet  taken  plea5(tire  in 
the  chase  of  it :  studie  being  in  it  "k^lfe  a  pleasing 
^oeriiTiittintu  yea  so  pleming,  that  aiutd  isenfrtiJilitiet« 
r^  forbid  also  that  which  comes  from  the 
f  the  minde,  and  recjufre  a  l^ridle  to  it,  and 
«Hfc^*rance  in  over  much  knowledge,  /Irmio- 
it  his  table  eaten  some  iigg<»  that  tasted 
y,  began  presently  in  his  minde  to  scflce  mit 
this  unusuiill  vweetnes  in  them  might  pro- 
:  and  to  be  resolved,  rose  ftpom  the  Imird,  to 
the  pln*^  wi  ^^Rg^  Jw*d  beene  gathered, 

maide  KiTvmiw  . .   : ..  .^  .a\s  aHeration  in  her  master, 
y  said  unto  litm,  thnt  he  «ihoitld  no  more  hiisie 
fe  about  if ;  the  reaaoti  wn*i,  I  laide  them 

m  vea^ell   where   hony   had    h<   ;,.  ,     ^i.^^o^i    he 
to  be  wnHh  in  that  sh**e  had  df  i  him 

the  oeearion  iif  \  earch*     f  ) 

of  nuiU4^i  \**  w,,Mnx  isjjoiii     Awik^  iM^i^'^h 


eeed 


CHAPTER  he)  unto  her,  thou  hast  nmch  offended  mee ;  yet  wiU 
^"         I  not  omit  to  finde  out  the  cause,  as  if  it  were  natu- 
AnApoiogk   rally  so.     Who  perhaps  would  not  have  missed  to 
lcS>1S'^*^**   finde   some  likely  or  true   reason,  for  a  false  and 
supposed  effect.     This  storie  of  a  famous  and  great 
Philosopher  doth  evidently  represent   unto  us  this 
studious  passion,  which  so  doth  ammuse  us  in  pur- 
suit  of   things,   of   whose    obtaining   wee   despaire. 
Plutarke  reporteth  a  like  example  of  one  who  would 
not  bee  resolved  of  what  he  doubted,  because  hee 
would  not  lose  the  pleasure  hee  had  in  seeking  it : 
As    another,   that   would    not    have    his    Physitiaii 
remove  the  thirst  he  felt  in  his  ague,  because  he 
would  not  lose  the  pleasure  he  tooke  in  quenching 
the    same    with    drinkuig,       Satins    est   s-upef^xicua 
dlsccre,  quum  nihil  (Sen.  Epist.  89  f.).     //  is  better 
to  learnt  more  than  wee  need,  than  nothing  at  all. 
Even  as  in  all  feeding,  pleasure   is   alwayes   alone 
and  single;  and  all  we  take  that  is  pleasant  is  not 
ever  nourishing  and  wholesome:  So  hkewise,  what 
our  minde  drawes  from  learning  leaveth  not  to  be 
voluptuous,  although  it  neither  nourish  nor  he  whole- 
some.    Note  what  their  saying  is :   The  conrndcration 
of  nature  is  a  food  proper  for  our  rnindes^  it  raiseth 
and  puffeth  ns  up^  it  makes  us  by  the  comparison  of 
heavenly  and  Itigh  tfmigs  to  disdaine  base  and  lam< 
matters:  the  seafxh  of  hidden  and  great  causes  wr, 
very  pleasant,  yea  unto  him  that  attaines  nought  buC^ 
the  rever^ence  and  feare  to  judge  of  them.  These  are 
the  very  words  of  their  profession.     The  value  image 
of  this  crazed  curiositie  is  more  manifestly  scene  in 
this  other  example,  w^hich  they  for  honour-sake  have 
so   often   in   their   mouths*     Eudoxus  wished,   and 
praid   to   the  Gods,   that  he  might  once  view  the 
Sunne   neere  at   hand,  to  comprehend    his   forme, 
his   greatnesse   and   his   beautie ;    on    condition    he 
might  immediately  be  burnt  and  consumed  by  it. 
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Thus  with  the  price  <x  hb  oviie  iiie  would  he  cbapter 
attmine  a  Science,  wheteof  bcth  use  Mnd  possession  ^! 
shall  therewith  bee  taken  from  him :  and  for  so  Aa . 
sudden  and  fleeting  kiK>wied£e.  lose  and  forgoe  all  ^ 
the  knowledges  he  either  now  hath,  or  ever  here- 
after may  have.  I  can  not  easily  be  perswaded, 
that  Kpicurus.  Plato,  or  P\4tha£oras  have  >old  us 
their  Atomes«  their  Idcrv>.  and  their  Numbers  for 
ready  payment  They  were  over  wise  to  establi>h 
their  articles  of  faith  upon  thimr^  ^o  uncertaiiie  and 
disputable  But  in  this  obscuritie  and  ignorance 
of  the  worid,  each  of  the^  notable  men  hath  en- 
devoured  to  brim;  some  kinde  of  shew  or  image  of 
Kght ;  and  have  busied  their  mindes  about  inventions 
that  might  at  least  have  a  pleasing  and  wilie  appar- 
ance,  provided  •  notwith^tandinxr  it  were  false «  it 
mii^  be  maintained  agaiitst  contrary'  oppositions: 
Unimimut  Ufa  pro  inffemo  tin^intur,  non  ex  ScUntiir 
vi.  These  ihinff,^  arc  conceited  hi  rKcrxi  man  cu  hi^  zcit 
9erves^  not  tu  his  kufnvUdnc  .^trctchc-s  and  rcache^K 
An  aneient  Phyla>opiier  l>eing  blamed  for  professing 
tliat  Phil^sophiv,  whert-of.  in  his  jutitriiicnt  het-  made 
no  esteeme:  ariswrrt^l,  that  that  was  true  IMuK>m>- 
phizinLT.  'I'll-  y  lia\r  i:«»n»:  ahoii*  to  considtT  ali.  to 
mllance  all,an«l  hav».  timnd  tfiat  it  \va>  an  «»ccu{ation 
tittinff  the  naturall  ruriosirit-  wl.ith  is  in  us.  Si«me 
thinus  they  havr  written  for  tlie  lK-!KM»rV*  of  c^tninum 
MM-ietie.  as  their  rehui<'ns:  .\n<l  for  this  consrik-ratiiin 
was  it  reasonaMc,  that  tiicy  w<iul'i  not  throuirhly 
unfold  coninion  opinion^,  tha*  so  tliey  rniirht  not 
b^f-il  trouble  in  the  olK-dienct-  of  hiwes  and  iust<>ines 
of  their  countries.  I^latt,  trcattth  this  iny^tiTie  in  a 
lery  manifest  kiinle  of  sjxirt.  For,  where  he  writeth 
arf*<in]in(f  to  liiniselfc.  he  prescrihetii  nothing  for  eer- 
tnintie:  When  he  institutes  a  Law  y^iver,  iu-  Uir- 
roweth  a  verj'  swaying  and  avouching  kindc  of  stile: 
Wherein  he  boldly  entenningleth  his  most  fantastirall 


CHAPTER  opinions ;  as  profitable  to  perswade  the  common  sort, 
H  ^^  as  ridiculous  to  perswade  liimselfe :  Knowing  how 
~  An  Apologia  apt  wee  are  to  receive  all  impressions,  and  chiefly  the 
__  ^J^^^^^^^  most  wicked  and  enormous.  And  therefore  is  he 
very  carefuU  in  his  lawes  that  nothing  bee  sung  in 
publike  but  Poesies;  the  fabulous  fictions  of  which 
tend  to  some  profitable  end :  being  so  apt  to  imprint 
all  manner  of  illusion  in  mans  minde,  that  it  is 
injustice  not  to  feed  them  rather  with  commodious 
lies,  than  with  lies  either  unprofitable  or  damageable. 
He  flatly  saith  in  his  Common- wealthy  that  for  the 
benefit  of  men,  it  is  often  necessarie  to  deceive  them. 
It  is  easie  to  distinguish,  how  some  Sects  have  rather 
followed  truth,  and  some  profit ;  by  which  the  latter 
have  gained  credit.  It  is  the  miserie  of  our  condition, 
that  often  what  offers  it  selfe  unto  our  imagination 
for  the  likelyest,  presents  not  it  selfe  unto  it  for  the 
most  beneficiall  unto  our  life.  The  boldest  sects, 
both  Epicwrian,  Pinhoman  and  new  Academike^ 
when  they  have  east  their  acoumpt,  are  compelled 
to  stoope  to  the  civill  law.  Tliere  are  other  subjects, 
which  they  have  tossed,  some  on  the  left  and  some 
on  the  right  hand,  each  one  labouring  and  striving  to 
give  it  some  semblance,  w  ere  it  right  or  wrong :  For, 
having  found  nothing  so  secret,  whereof  they  have 
not  attempted  to  speake,  they  are  many  times  forced 
to  forge  divers  feeble  and  fond  conjectures :  Not  that 
themselves  tooke  them  for  a  ground-worke,  nor  to 
establish  a  truth,  but  for  an  exercise  of  their  studie, 
Non  tarn  id  senstsse,  r/uod  dicerent,  qiiam  exercere 
ingenia  materia:  dijficiiltaie  videntur  voluisse.  Theif 
seeme  not  ho  rmich  to  huve  thought  as  they  mid^  oi 
rathei'  xmlling  to  exercise  their  ivits  in  the  diffivuUy 
of  the  jfuitter.  And  if  it  were  not  so  taken,  how 
should  we  cloke  so  great  an  inconstancie,  varietie 
and  vanity  of  opinions,  which  we  see  to  have  beene 
produced  by  these  excellent  and  admirable  spirits? 
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^for  emmiple,  fFhat  ffret^er  vanitie  can  there  bct  chapter 
wm  tegoc  aootii  by  our  proportions  and  corijecturcM       ^ 
at  Uoili    And  lo  goverfw  hath  him  and  the  ^^ 
rdinff  to  our  mpacitie  and  Imemf     And  sei 
use  this  small  s(!anllin  of  sufV  h  he 

pleased  to  imparl  unto  our  ii.^^ui^^ik  ^x,iAiiion^ 
cofit  and  charges  of  divinities  And  brrauie 
lot  extend  our  sight  so  farre  as  hisi  i^t 

,  to  have  removed  him  downe  to  our  coi  tipwion 
f     Of  all  luimanc  and  ancirnt  opinions 
religion^  I  Ihiiike  tliat  to  have  had  more 
Ivh^-^-'  -'vl  excuse,  \ihich  knowledged  and  coo- 
^  be  an  incomprehensible  power,  chiefe 
mg  and  preaerrer  of  alt  things ;  all  gocdne^  all 
in:  T  •^"  -  h^  good  part  the  honour  and 

A  men  aid  yeeld  him,  under 
■ge,  name  and  manner  soever  it  was. 

Alntghtie  Jove,  b  puYnt  ttid  to  be 
OfUmigi,  of  Kingly  af  Qoth^  1)otJi  he  mad  %he. 

lis  seale  hath   univemally   beene  regarded   of 

reD  with  a  gentle  and  ^n  All  Policies 

utme  fruit  by  t.,  .    i       nun:  Mm.  and 

leliom  have  every  where  had  eorreNi  it 

Heathen    histories    acknowledge    * 

prodigies,  and   oracles,  emplu^u.    lut 
and  imtruetion,  in  tlieir  fabulous  reli- 
^'    "     *f  hi^   merev*  daining  perad venture,  to         • 

....  t^mporall  blesKinj;^  lije   budding  and 

l^eginningii   of  such   a   bnitc   knowledge*  as 

reason  gave  irt  ihc  fabie 

of  their  delu  ...^  ,i.^ ,  , .   .,    w  only  lake, 

and  injurinusi  arc  tlio^e,  which  man  bath 
acif!  ition*     And  of 

Ifrilnaiii, .......  ; , l  at  ^Meiu. that 
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CHAPTER  which  they  had  consecrated  unto  a  eertaine  hidden 
^  and  unknowne  divinitie,  seemed  to  be  most  excus- 
AnApologie  able,  Pifihogoi^os  shadowed  the  trutti  somewhat 
SeboS°**°*^  neerer,  judgeing  that  the  knowledge  of  this  first 
cause  and  Ens  entium  must  be  undefined,  without 
any  prescription  or  declaration.  That  it  was  nothing 
else  but  the  extreme  indevour  of  our  imagination, 
toward  perfection,  every  one  ampli^ung  the  Idea 
thereof  according  to  his  capacities  But  if  Numa 
undertooke  to  ct»nforme  the  devotion  of  his  people 
to  this  project,  to  joyne  the  same  to  a  religion  meerly 
mentall,  witliout  any  prefixt  object  or  materiall  mix- 
ture, he  undertooke  a  matter  to  no  use.  Mans  minde 
could  never  be  maintained^  if  it  were  still  Jioting  up 
and  dmvne  in  this  infinite  deepe  of  shapeles  conceits. 
They  must  be  framed  unto  her  to  some  image, 
according  to  her  model  The  majesty  of  God  hath 
in  some  sort  suffered  it  selfe  to  be  circumscribed  to 
corporall  limits :  His  supeniaturall  and  celestiaU 
Saaaments  beare  signes  of  our  terrestriall  condition. 
His  adoration  is  exprest  by  offices  and  sensible 
w^ords ;  for,  it  is  man  that  beleeveth  and  praieth. 
I  omit  other  arguments,  tliat  are  emplyed  about 
this  subject  But  I  could  hardly  be  made  beleeve» 
that  the  siglit  of  our  Crucifixes,  and  pictures  of  that 
pittiful  torment,  that  the  ornaments  and  ceremonious 
motions  in  our  Churches,  that  the  voyces  accomo- 
dated  and  suted  to  our  thoughts-devotions,  and  this 
stirring  of  our  senses,  doth  not  greatly  inflame  the 
peoples  souls,  w4th  a  religious  passion  of  wonderous 
beneficiall  good.  Of  those,  to  which  they  liave  given 
bodies,  as  necessity  required  amid  this  generall  blind- 
nesse;  as  for  me,  I  should  rather  liave  taken  part 
with  those  who  worshipped  the  Sunne. 
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Qm  dmmtmi  fit  «l  kmts,  moiu  mmntirmmnU  rt  ptrd^^i^ 

Et  Um  JmdM  d€M  kwmmmM  en  t^ ^^^'  ^■-'^-•^.?r«/ 

CV  fnwai,  rt  grtmd  Soldi,  f/ifj  r.mx, 

(^  9mtf§i  tmmmerw  dt  M  miim  m^wrm^ 
iim  dmm  tfqki  de  set  jfrnx  mmu  ditttpe  let  anef ; 
L'aaii,  t^m€  dm  momdr^  ardant  rt  Jiam^afawl, 
Cm  Im  i-wnnv  d' mm Jwar  twti  le  Citi  tfutrmcymmt, 
Pimm  dimtmemat  gramdrwr,  rond,  t4iga6(md  ttfrrmr : 
Lmfmd  Hernt  dmmt^  tm^  i0mt  k  mmd»  pmt  terwr, 
Mm  FipMf  9&m9  wtpoif  mjjfttj^  mf  joiur  jm^wt^ 
fuf  mami  dt  iMterr,  itf  u  perw  dmJtMr^ 

Tl>e  camrmin  light, 
The  worldi  cjre  :  mnd  if  (i^^l  hrare  eye*  in  Mi  ehtefe  Ke«tl« 


CHAPTER 

sat 


Mil  mam,  rt^pl 

Ami  hi  Ifai)  ^   r 

A 
U 


ji  iii«itit4Uie  «ad  ||iiartJ« 
ijit!  Mcifkc4of  men  f«;||«i\l» 


f  doth  u«  iiii 


,  mkI  Mkmr  dF  the  ilAjr* 


Fontsraoch  n\ 
beaut 

us 
pn 


s  thi^  preiitiM*sse  and  match- 
Misj  piece  of  this 
wi.v..  ,, .  ^.^.i v.,^  to  be  ftjrthe^t 
And  by  that  moine  so  little  known,  as  llicy 
le,  that  entered   into  admiralion«  and 
*  iL     Thalex^  who  wat  the  first  to  enquire 
mit  this  matter,  esteemed  (iod  to  bee  a 
of  water     Anaximander 
V    .,,t    wv-i.  ...M  vi. ,  and  were  new  home  at 
•eisons :  and  that  the  worlds  were  infinite  in 
bcr.     Anaaimenet  deemed  the  a}Te  to  be  a  God^ 
was  created  immcn!*e,  and  al^"---    .t.,>rr..f», 
was  the  ^i^\  tliat  held  t  i 

niaimer  of  al!  ,  to  Ije  directed  by  tli  r 

rcaaon  of  a  .spmL  ui;tiut    Alcnwcon  liath  a^i  iWp^J 
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CHAPTER  Divinity  unto   the   Suime,  unto  the   Moone,  unto 

, Stars,  and  unto  the  Soule.     Ptfthagoras  hath  made 

An  Apologia  God,  a  Spirit  dispersed  through  the  Nature  of  all 
ScbomT^"  things,  whence  our  soules  are  derived*  Parmenides^ 
a  Circle  eireunipassing  the  heavens,  and  by  the  heat 
of  light  maintaining  the  world.  Empedocks  said,  the 
foure  Natures,  whereof  all  things  are  made,  to  be 
Gods.  ProtagoraH^  that  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not,  or  what  they  were. 
Democritus  would  sometimes  say,  that  the  images 
and  their  eircuitions  w^ere  Gods,  and  othertimes  this 
Nature,  whicli  disperseth  these  images ;  and  then 
our  knowledge  and  intelligence.  Phito  scattereth  his 
beliefe  after  diverse  semblances.  In  his  Tymeus,  he 
saith,  that  the  worlds-father  could  not  be  named. 
In  his  Lawes.  that  his  being  must  not  be  enquired 
after.  And  else-wliere  in  the  said  bookes,  he  maketh 
the  world,  the  heaven,  the  starres,  the  earth  and  our 
soules,  to  be  Gods  ;  and  besides,  admitteth  those  that 
by  ancient  institutions  have  beene  received  in  every 
Common-wealth.  XcJiophon  reporteth  a  like  differ- 
ence of  Soar  at  as  his  discipline.  Sometimes  tliat  Gods 
forme  ought  not  to  be  inquired  after ;  then  he  makes 
him  infer,  that  the  Sunne  is  a  God,  and  the  Soule  a 
God:  othertimes,  that  there  is  but  one,  and  then 
more.  SpeuMppiisS  Nephew  unto  Plato,  makes  God 
to  be  a  certaine  power^  governing  all  things,  and 
having  a  soule.  Aristotle  saith  sometimes  that  it 
is  the  spirit,  and  sometimes  the  Avorld ;  othertimes 
he  appoynteth  another  ruler  over  this  w^orld,  and 
sometimes  he  makes  God  to  be  the  heat  of  heaven, 
Xeuocrates  makes  eight ;  five  named  amongst  the 
planets,  the  sixth  composed  of  all  the  fixed  starres, 
as  of  his  owne  members ;  the  seaventh  and  eighty  the 
Sunne  and  the  Moone.  Heraclides  Ponticus  doth 
but  roame  among  his  opinions,  and  in  fine  depriveth 
God  of  sense,  and  maks  him  remove  and  transchange 
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iiimselfe  from  one  form  to  anotlier ;  mnd  then  luiith.  cmai 
is  botli  hcAvcn  and  eartli*     Tkeopkr  t  all       ^ 

Ikntaxicti   wandereth    still    in   like  iji^ ..  .t^uutis,  toAyotogy 
ilmtnig  tbe  worlds  i^iipcrintcndency  now  to  the  \ 
tnlelUgcnrr^  now  to   the   heaven,  and  now  to  the 
starrer     Strato,  that  it  is  Nature  hadng  power  to 
ier,  to  augment  and  to  diminbh,  without  forme 
Ztno,  the  natumll  Lawe^  commaimdtng 
and  pPDhihiting  the  c%  il ;  whirh  I^wc  is 
btotbtng  erenture ;  and  retnoveth  the  accu5)tonied 
Jupiier^  JiiHo  and  rtJdn^     IliogvntJt  Apolht' 
that  it  is  -Vgi-.    XenoDhancM  makes  lioH  -  ■  -^ri, 
,  heariii;:  not   breathmg,  and  having  .^ 

with  humane  Nature.     Aruto  deemeth  tbe 
of  liod  to  bee  incomprehenmble^  and  depriveth 
of  Kdse^.  and  wotteth  not  certainely  whether  he 
A  breathing  soulc  or  somctliing  eliic.     (Uanthcjf, 
nson.  othcrtimes  the   World,  now  the 
Miile  <  ire,  and  otherwhile  the  supreme  lieat, 

iBiiiildtng  and  rantaining  all     Pcrtmu  Zawti  di%- 
hath  beene  of  opinion,  that  they  were  sumamed 
,  who  had  hrougiit  some  notable  g«XHl  or  l>ef^ertt 
lUie  Ufe*  or  had  invented  profitable  thi 

a  ronfiised  huddle  of  all  Uie  forv-saiu 

mngst  a  thousand  form^  of  the 

V  '  h.  bee  aUo  aecompteth  those  men 

kiized.      DiagoroM  and    TheodaruM^ 

J  .it  there  were  aiiie  tiods:  Kpiairm 

the  Gods,  bright'shining,  tran«ipareiit  and  per- 

e,  nlaced  as  it  were  befcwecne  two  Farts,  betwecne 

V\  mld!^,  sxkivXy  sheltoed  fiponi  aU  blowes,  invested 

a  humane  shape^  and  with  our  members^  whieh 

them  are  of  no  uae« 


gmm 
Cjcf 


lt» 
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CHAPTER        Trust  to  your  Philosophies  boast  to  have  hit  the 

^        naile  on  the  head ;  or  to  have  found  out  the  beane 

AnApoiogie  of  this  Cake,  to  see  this  eoile  and  hurly-burly  of  s<^ 

■  s^^|°^°^   many  I'hilosophical  wits.     Tlie  trouble  or  confusioiU 

jHof  worldly  shapes  and  formes  hath  gotten  this  of 

lee,   that    customes   and    conceipts   differing    from 

line,  doe  not  so  mucli  dislike  me,  as  instruct  me; 

d  at  what  time   I   conferre  or  compare  them  tojfl 

rether,  they  doe   not   so  much   pufFe  me  up  witIP 

foride,  as   humble  me  with   lowlinesse.      And  each 

■other  choyce,  except  that  which  commeth  from  the 

^xpresse  hand  of  God,  seemeth  to  me  a  choyce  of 

small    prerogative    or    consequence.       The    worlds 

Ipolicies  are  no  lesse  contrary  one  to  another  in  this 

subject,  than  the  schooles :  Wherby  we  may  learne, 

that  Fortune  herself  is  no  more  divers,  changing  and 

Lvariable,  than  our  reason,  nor  more  bUnde  and  in- 

l«onsiderat.      Things  most  unknowne  are  fittest  to 

3ee  deified.     ^Vherefo^e,  to  make  gods  of  our  selves^ 

l(as  antiquitie  hath  done,)   it  exceeds  the  extrei 

iweaknesse  of  discourse.    I  would  rather  have  folow 

lose  that  worshipped  the  Serpent,  the  Dogge  am 

the  Oxe,  forsomuch  as  their  Nature,  and  being  is 

mst   knowne   to   us ;    and  we  may  more   lawful! 

fimagine  what  we   list  of  those   beasts  and    ascTi 

*xtraordinarie   faculties   unto   them.      But   to  ba^ 

lade  Gods  of  our  condition,  whose   imperfectioi 

tre   should    know,   and    to   have   attributed    desi 

loler,  revenge,  marriages,  generation,  alhances,  love 

ind  jealousie,  ourlimbes  and  our  bones,  our  infirmities, 

>ur  pleasures,  our  deathes,  and  our  Sepulchres  unto 

"lem,  hath  of  necessity  proceeded  from  a  meere  and 

egregious  sottishnesse,  or  drunkennesse  of  mans  wit 

Quae  proctil  usque  adeo  divino  ah  nttmine  dvtiant, 

Inque  Deum  numero  r/w/r  sini  indigna  viderL — Lucr,  v,  185, 
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F'ormit,  (ftnics.  vcMitu^ amaluM  nats  mint:  Afwnw  chapteh 
ommaque  truducta  ai  nmU^       j^ 
imSmOitalii  kumanm:   nam  d  pgrtuHmiis  AMti 
indiicuntur^  acdpimuM  emm  Detn^m  eupi^-  ?^^ 
mgntudmes^  traeundioM.      Their  $hapc^  tkeir 
tJmr  apparrelL  th&r  Jurmtmes  are  kmmm^ ; 
kinder,  their  marriagew^  their  kimired^  and  nU 
'  ted  to  the  tiken^ae  of  mans  weaimmMe:  For 
art  aha  brought  in  rtShi  mindeg  mmek  truubkd: 
we  reade  of  the  ih  ie,  the  grievinga^  the 

of  the  GodM,  Am  to  have  ascribed 
i\ „..:.,  not  only  unto  faith,  vertuCt  honour,  con- 
fibcrty,  victory  and  piety ;  but  ahso  unto 
roluptuousnes.se,  fraud,  death,  envy,  ige  and  misery ; 
unto  fcrare,  unto  ague,  and  unto  evill  fortunct 
such  other  injurieti  and  wrongs  to  our  frailc  and 
tnuwtory  life, 

Qmtjmmi  ittc,  irmpUi  moifrof  Mmtrw  wiofwt  f 

— PRM.  SaL  iL  6S,  fit 

Wluil  liDoU  It,  fntij  Trnipleii  to  liHni;  mannerft  nimn  klndet  f 
O  enmkcti  »r»u]r  v  on  mrth.  xnd  vcitd  of  hpAV^Iy  fultklr^. 

The  ili^p^pUamfe  wiui  liii  impudent  wiMlmiie  iur* 
1  upon  paitie  of  hanging,  that  nti  man  Uiould  dare 
isy.  tliat  Seraimt  and  /m  their  Gods,  had  whilome 
bot  men,  when  all  knew  they  had  beene  so. 
timr  imager  or  picturoi  drawae  with  a  Hngcr 
iKfise  their  mouthei  imported  (as  Farro  saitb) 
BMlenouft  rule  tioto  ttietr  priesUt  to  oooeeale 
OMftall  ciff*«|>rtiig,  whii!h  by  a  oeoesury  feiMO 
dfawiuUed  all  their  veneration*  Since  man  de»tred 
M  noeli  to  eqitatl  hinuielfe  to  God,  it  had  bcanc 
better  for  him  (satth  Cicero^  to  draw  thoiie  diniie 
eonditkos  unto  '  %  and  bring  them  downe  to 

«ath.  than  to  icnu   uv%   corrupt  ion,  and   place   his 
^nhen^  shiA  e  tn  heaven :  hut  to  take  him  apght,  he 
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CHAPTER  hath  divers  wayes,  and  with  Hke  vanitie  ot  opinion^ 

^        done  both  the  one  and  otlier.     When  Philosophers 

AnApoiogie  blazon  and  display  the  Hierarchy  of  their  gods,  and 

SeltoKr^"*^   to  the  utmost  of  their  skill  endevour  to  distinguish 

their  aliances,  their   charges,  and  their  powers*      I 

cannot  beleeve  they  speake  in  good  earnest  when 

Plato  decyphreth  unto  us  the  orchard  of  Pluto ^  and 

the   commodities    or    corporall    paines,   which   even 

after  the  ruine  and  consuniption  of  our  body,  waite 

for  us,  and  applyeth  them  to  the  apprehension  or 

feeling  we  have  in  this  life. 


Secreii  cclanl  colleit,  ei  mtfriia  circiim 

Si^lva  tegit,  euro;  non  ipsa  in  mortc  relinquunt. 

— ViRG,  jEn,  vi  44.S. 

Them  paths  aside  conceale,  a  mirtle  grove 

Shades  them  round ;  cares  in  death  doe  not  remove. 


1 


When  Mahomet  promiseth  unto  his  followers  a  para- 
dise all  tapistred,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  peopled  with  exceeding  beauteous  damsels^ 
stored  with  wines  and  singular  cates.  I  well  per- 
ceive they  ai^e  but  scoffers,  which  sute  and  apply 
themselves  unto  our  foolishnesse,  thereby  to  enhonny 
and  allure  us  to  these  opinions  and  hopes  fitting  our 
mortaU  appetite.  Even  so  ai-e  some  of  our  men 
fakie  into  like  errours  by  promising  unto  themselves 
after  their  resurrection  a  terrestriall  and  temporal! 
life,  accompanied  with  al  sorts  of  pleasures  and 
worldly  commodities.  Shall  we  thinke  that  Plato, 
who  had  so  heavenly  conceptions,  and  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  Divinity,  as  of  most  he  purchased 
the  surname  of  Divine,  was  ever  of  opinion,  that 
man  (this  seely  and  ^vretched  creature  man)  had 
any  one  thing  m  him,  which  might  in  any  sort  be 
applied,  and  suted  to  this  incomprehensible  and 
unspeakable  power  ?  or  ever  imagined,  that  our  lan- 
guishing hold-fasts  w^ere  capable,  or  the  vertue  of 
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our  understanding  of  font « to  participate  or  t3e  par-  chapter 
takers,  either  of  the  hlesstdiit-sse,  or  etemall  punish-  ^|' 
ment  f  He  ought  in  the  l>ehalfe  of  humane  restson  An  Apoiocie 
be  answered  :  If  the  pleasures,  thou  promise^t  us  sLbood^"^ 
in  the  other  Hfe,  are  such  as  1  have  felt  here  IkIow, 
they  have  notliiiig  in  them  common  with  intinity. 
If  all  my  five  uaturall  senses  were  even  surcharged 
with  joy  and  gladnesse,  and  my  soule  possessed  with 
all  the  contents  and  delights,  it  could  possihly  desire 
or  hope  for  (and  we  know  what  it  either  can  wish 
or  hope  for)  yet  were  [it]  nothing.  If  there  l)ee  an^ 
thing  that  is  mine,  then  is  there  nothing  that  is 
Divine ;  if  it  be  nothing  else,  hut  what  may  appertaine 
unto  this  our  present  condition,  it  may  not  tx*  ac- 
counted of.  AH  mortall  mens  contentment  ix  nwrtall. 
The  acknowledging  of  our  parents,  of  our  children 
and  of  our  friends,  if  it  cannot  touch,  move  or  tickle 
us  in  the  other  world,  if  we  still  take  hold  (»f  such  a 
pleasure,  we  continue  in  Terrestrial  and  transitorie 
commodities.  We  can  not  worthily  conceive  of  these 
high,  mysterious,  and  divine  promises:  if  wee  can  but 
in  any  sort  c^onceive  them,  and  so  imagine  them  aright : 
they  must  Inr  tlioui;ht  to  l>e  iniina<iii)ahle,  uns|)eake- 
ahle  aiul  ineomprelRiisitjIe.  and  alisolutely  and  {)er- 
feetly  other  than  those  of  our  iiiiserahle  exiKriencc. 
No  eye  can  Ixliold,  jsaith  Saint  l^uuh  The  Imp  that 
CiiMi  prcpareth  J\tr  his  elect,  nor  can  it  pussilflif  enter 
the  heart  ttf  nhui  d  I  or.  ii.  W).  And  if  to  make  us 
capable  of  it  tas  tliou  saith  Phitn  by  thy  purifiiationsi 
our  Ix'ing  is  reformed  and  essence  changed,  it  nmst 
\h:  by  V)  extreme  and  universall  a  change,  that  accortl- 
inir  to  Philosoplneall  doctrine,  we  shall  lie  no  more 
our  selves : 

Htriur  rrat  turn'  rum  hello  trriaihit,  a:  ti  /■ 
Trad  us  i/'i  .Ltmrnin  nun  rrat  Hff'itr  nfun. 

0\ii»,  yVji.'   ill.  /■/.  xi.  -J?. 

Mertfir  \\v  Has,  whi-n  hv  in  fi^^itt  us  d  ftircr  ; 
He<.*tur  he  was  not,  drawnc  by  th'  (.•iicmick  horM*. 
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CHAPTER  it  shall  be  some  other  thinef,  that  shall  receive  these 

XII 

__        recompences. 

^l^P^^^^  — '7»/orf  mtitatur,  (lijtmkyUur,  inlerk  ergo : 

ScSnd"**  Trajmuntur  eidrn  partem  aiqne  ordine  migrant. 

— Llicr.  iii.  781. 

WTiat  is  ckarig'd,  is  dissolved,  therefore  dies: 
Translated  parts  in  order  fall  and  rise. 

For,  in  the  Mcfemps//c/iom,  or  transmigration  ot 
soules  of  Pijtkagoras\  and  the  change  of  habitation, 
which  he  imagined  the  soules  to  make ;  shall  we 
thinke  that  the  I.ion  in  whom  abideth  the  soule  of 
C(Esar,  doth  wed  the  passions  which  concei  ned  Cmsar^ 
or  that  it  is  hee  ?  And  if  it  were  hee,  those  had  some 
reason,  who  debating  this  opinion  against  P/ato,  object 
that  the  sonne  might  one  day  bee  found  committing 
with  his  motlier  under  the  shape  of  a  Mules  body,  and 
such  like  absurdities.  And  shall  wee  imagine,  that 
in  the  transmigrations  which  are  made  from  the  bodies 
of  some  creatures  into  others  of  the  same  kind,  the 
new  succeeding-ones  are  not  other,  than  their  pre- 
decessors were  ?  Of  a  Phenixes  cindei's,  first  (as  they 
say)  is  engendred  a  worme  and  then  another  Phenix : 
who  can  imagine  that  tiiis  second  Phenix  be  no  other 
and  different  from  the  first  ?  Our  Silk-wormes  are 
scene  to  dye  and  then  to  wither  drie,  and  of  that  body 
breedeth  a  Butter-flie,  and  of  that  a  worme,  were  it 
not  ridiculous  to  thinke,  the  same  to  be  the  first  Silke- 
what  hath  once  lost  his  being,  is  no  more. 


worm 
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AVc  xi  maieriam  ru>stram  coUegertt  ettas 
Pojst  ohitumj  ruraumque  redegerit,  tit  nita  nunc  est 
Atque  iierum  7tobis  futrinl  data  lumina  iHia:, 
Pertineat  quidquam  tamen  ad  nos  id  qnoque  Jactum, 
Interrupt  a  sevtcl  cum  sit  repelenlia  nostra. —Jb,  890, 

if  time  should  reeoUect^  wheu  life  is  past. 
Our  stuffe,  and  it  replace,  as  now  tis  plac't, 
And  light  of  life  were  granted  us  againe. 
Yet  nothirijsf  would  that  deed  ta  us  pertaine, 
When  interrupted  were  our  turae  againe. 
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And  Piato^  when  in  another  piare  than  sat!it,  that  chapter 
shall  be  the  spirituall  part  of  inan  that  shall  enjoy        ^" 
^ recompences  of  tlic  other  lifc^  thou  tellcst  of  thi'*^^-  a** 
small  likely-horKl. 

Bf  n  u  no  ey«,  by  th*  foo4'*  pylt'd-oul  e«B  tee 
Otifftil  la  wbofe  bod/  MtrcmU  to  bee. 

•^OTt  by  this  reckoning,  it  shall  no  longer  be  man,  nor 
|ueutly  us.  to  vvhoai  t}\ls  enjuying  shall  ap[>er- 
for  we  are  built  of  two  principall  esseutiall 
the  separation   of  whidi«   h  the    death  and 
imation  of  our  being. 


»,-./6.  90S. 

A  mt»e  of  Ufe  it  inter|Wd  ;  fnim  khm* 
All  nmtloti*  f  tjmml  fare,  far  «iu)(lHajf  llienec. 

re  doe  not  &ay,  that  man  suflTereth,  when  the  wormes 
iw  his  bo<ly  and  limbs  whereby  be  livedo  and  tliat 
emrth  con&iimeth  them* 

Fj  miU  W  mi  mm,  qm  tmtm  tmfm^o^ 

iVpsru  aTfM  mimm  immSmm  mit^  mfii.^tbid,  SSR. 

Thli  nought  eoiki;rni*t  nt,  wlui  emtiiftt  of  iinioo. 
Of  Bdnde  «iMJ  body  jci/a^d  In  mod  < 


up<ifi  what  tfround  of  their  justice,  an 
—  ^  Tuan  and  be  thankful!  unto  him  after 


^Moreover,  u[ 

^dea:  .ood  and  vcrtuous  aict ions, since  tliciu- 

Ires  addresised  and  bred  them  in  him  \    And  where- 
are  the\"    ''  '  ^    V    "  '  "  ■  cnije  hisi  vicious  deeds* 
rhen  th^-riist*!  i   Jiim  with  so  defeetlTe 

I,  and  that  ijut  with  one  twinkling  of  their 
'   ndcr  him  from  sinning!     *'    '  '       t 


LUtJ 


lie  shew  uf  humane reaaon 


n^ 
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CHAPTER  unto  Plato,  if  he  did  not  often  shrowd  himselfe  under 
^^  this  sentence ;  That  it  is  unpossible  by  mortall  nature 
An  Apoiogftc  to  establish  any  certainty  of  the  imniortall,  Shee  is 
Seb^mT**"**  ever  straying,  but  especially  when  she  niedleth  with 
divine  matters.  Who  feeles  it  more  evidently  than 
we  ?  For,  although  we  have  ascribed  unto  her  assured 
and  infallible  principles,  albeit  wee  enlighten  her  steps 
with  the  holy  lampe  of  that  truth,  which  God  hath 
beene  pleased  to  impart  unto  us,  we  notwithstanding 
see  daily,  how  httle  soever  she  stray  from  the  ordinary- 
path,  and  that  she  start  or  stragle  out  of  the  way, 
traced  and  measured  out  by  the  Church,  how  soone 
she  loseth,  entangleth  and  confoundeth  her  selfe ; 
turning,  tossing  and  floating  up  and  downe,  in  this 
vast,  troublesome  and  tempestuous  sea  of  mans  opin- 
ions, without  restraint  or  scope.  So  soone  as  she  loseth 
this  high  and  common  way,  shee  divideth  and  scatter- 
eth  her  selfe  a  thousand  diverse  wayes.  Man  can  be 
no  other  than  he  is,  nor  imagine  but  according  to  his 
capacity:  It  is  greater  presumption  {saith  Plutarch) 
in  them  that  are  but  men,  to  attempt  to  reason 
and  discourse  of  Gods,  and  of  demi-Gods,  than  in  a 
man  meerly  ignorant  of  musicke,  to  judge  of  those 
that  sing ;  or  for  a  man,  that  was  never  in  w^arres,  to 
dispute  of  Amies  and  warre,  presuming  by  some  light 
conjecture,  to  comprehend  the  effects  of  an  art  alto- 
getlier  beyond  his  skilL  As  I  thinke.  Antiquity 
imagined  it  did  something  for  divine  Majesty,  when 
shee  compared  the  same  unto  man,  attiring  her  with 
his  faculties,  and  enricliing  her  with  his  strange 
humours,  and  most  shametull  necessities :  offering 
her  some  of  our  cates  to  feed  upon,  and  some  of 
our  dances,  munmieries,  and  enterludes  to  make  her 
merry,  wnth  our  clothes  to  apparrell  her ;  and  our 
houses  to  lodge  her,  cherishing  her  with  the  sweet 
odors  of  incense,  and  sounds  of  musicke,  adorning  her 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  to  draw  her  to  our 
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\  pnmon,  to  flatter  her  ju!ftioc  wilit  an  inhumane  CHAPrmit 
Irei^enge,  gbdding  her  with  the  mine  and  dissipation        ^" 
[of  thi^acreateci  and  pr  '  *     '  *     '"  '  nim  Ajijlpoii«k 

t»  who  for  a  s,  i  the  \ 

[ridi  spoile^i  and  amies,  which  he  had  gotten  of  his 

in   Sardinia,  to   be   burned:    And   Pauhtg 

,  those  he  hnd  obtained   in   Mactdfmiu,   to 

\JHar9  and  Minma.     iltid  Attjc^nuter  eomming  to 

the  Ocean  of  India,  cast  in  favour  of  Thetis  many 

great  rich  ve^sc^U  of  gold  into  the  Sea,  replenishing 

moreover  her  Altars  with  a  butcherly  slaughter*  not 

of  innocent   beastSt   but  of  men,  as  diverse 

iH»  and  amongst  Ac  rest,  ours  were  wont  to 

And  I  thinke  none  hath  beene  exempted  from 

rmg  the  like  Keisayes. 

— ^dwmme  crmikm 

yiTiapte  fwpit^  ifffermM  qmtut  iwwofaf  mmhri*. 

— Vmi.  ^En.  %,  517. 

¥qo^^  yming-mtn  iMiriie  of  Sidmo,  ftnd  foure  mme 
Whom  Vfmt  bred,  be  ttriM  oref^bore, 
Whofti  he  Ui  bit  ile«d  friend 
A  ««eHliet  miiilil  tcocL 

theuiiielvei  imnmrtall,  and  their 
.'VII.  iiic  I'v^f^ining  of  a  journey  to  their  God 
From  five  to  five  yeare?*,  Uicy  dispatch 
^»me  one  among  them§elves  toward  him*  to  require 
neecHjiarie  things.     This  deputy  ^'^  '^'^-irs  is 
by  lots;  And  the  manner  to  di  him, 

afb^  tliey  have  by  won!  of  mouth  instn^  rn  of 

I,:.  „L^*.-,.  ;^  i\^i  amongst  those  whi»  m  *i>-i^t  hh 
c  liold  so  many  javelins  upriglit,  upon 
which  the  othm  by  nieere  strength  of  armes,  tlirow 
him  ;  if  he  chance  to  Hticke  upon  them  in  any  inortall 
plmxx,  and  that  he  dve  suodenly,  it  is  to  them  an 
a^^ured  argument  of  divine  favour ;  but  if  he  escape, 
they  deeme  him  a  wicked  and  execrable  man«  and 

vn 


CHAPTER  then  chuse  another*    Amestris  mother  unto  Xaa^es^ 

^"        beinf(  become  aged,  caused  at  one  time  14,  young 

AnApoloirie  striplings  of  the  noblest  liouses  of  Persia  (following 

Se^ncT**"**  ^'*^  religion  of  her  countrie)  to  be  buried  all  alivep 

thereby  to  gratifie  some  God  of  under  earth.     Even 

at  this  day  the  Idols  of  Temiaitan  are  cimented  with 

the  bloud  of  young  children,  and  love  no  sacrifice  but 

of  such  infant  and  pure  soules:  Oh  justice  greedy  of 

the  bloud  of  iimocencie. 

Tanium  religio  potuil  mmdcre  malortim. 

— LtTCR.  L  ioe. 

HeUgioii  so  much  mischeefe  could 
Perswade,  where  it  much  better  should. 


The  Carthaginians  were  wont  to  sacrifice  their 
owne  children  unto  Satunie,  and  who  had  none,  was 
faine  to  buy  some :  and  their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  enforced  in  their  proper  persons,  with  cheerefuU 
and  pleasant  countenance  to  assist  that  office.  It 
was  a  strange  conceit,  with  our  owne  affliction  to  goe 
about  to  please  and  appay  divine  goodnesse.  As  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  flattered  and  wantonized  their 
Dianay  by  torturing  of  yong  boyes,  whom  often  in 
favour  of  her  they  caused  to  be  whipped  to  death.  It 
was  a  savage  kinde  of  humor,  to  thinke  to  gratifie 
the  Architect  with  the  subversion  of  his  architecture: 
and  to  cancel  the  punishment  due  unto  the  guiltie, 
by  punishing  the  guiltles,  and  to  imagine  that  poore 
Iphigenia,  in  the  port  of  An  11%  should  by  her  death 
and  sacrifice  discharge  and  expiate,  towards  God, 
the  Grecians  armie  of  the  offences,  which  they  had 
committed. 

Et  caaia  incuie  nuhendi  tempore  in  ipso 

HoHia  c&Hcideret  rnactain  mtxnta  pareniu. — Ihid,  99. 
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By  fathers  stroke^  when  she  should  wed|  to  dye. 
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Ami  those  two  noble  and  f(tuieroiis  soulei  of  the  chapter 
r  nnd  sonne,  to  reetnicile,  and  tippea^te  the        ^ 

''wardfi  the   !?^*»-««--   '^f^rireii,  AaApolffiij 

r  bodies  ati  I  kcst ! 

lie?*,      t^mr  Jtui  ^um 

jmpuJff  Rnmana  ntn.  ^m.^^tr^t^  nim 
irhat  injustice  n/'  fkr  Gods 
not  In*  a  J  mUtmt 

V  «.  i^tiiering  that  .1   iie^  not  in 
luse  hiinselt'e  to  be  whipped,  how 
when  he  list,  but  in  the  judge,  who  aceompteth 
htni:    *    •••  ^'it  jiunishment.  except  the  torture  he 
point  ui  eannot  impute  that  unto  punishnient» 

'  U  in  the  (tee  ehoice  of  him  that  fiufferclh.  The 
Tine  %^engeanec  presupposeth  our  ftill  di?^*»ent,  for 
justice  and  our  patne.  And  ridtculoits  wa«»  that 
umor  of  PofffrrattJi,  the  tyrant  of  Samm^  who  to 
ipt  the  cciurse  of  his  continuall  happincsse, 
t0  recoiiiptnee  it«  east  the  riehest  and  most 
ioiti  Jewell  he  had  Into  the  Sea,  deeming 
hf  this  purposc^d  mishap  he  should  siatiiktie 
revolution  and  vicissitude  of  fortune;  which  to 
\m  folly,  caused  the  very  same  jewel,  being 
in  a  tishes^lielly,  to  retume  to  his  hands 
And  to  what  purpose  are  tlie  inanglings 
and  dismembring!«  of  the  CoryhtMnten.  of  the  Mmn- 
and  now  a  dayea  of  the  Mahnmrtam,  wbo 
V  and  gash  their  fkcea,  their  stomaeke  and  their 
b»»  to  ^atitie  their  profihct:  aeeing  the  offence 
'^  ""^  in  the  will»  not  in  the  breast,  nor  cyca, 
m  the  genitoriest  health,  ihouldcrs,  or  thrmt  ? 
mi  ptrfuHmtit  wwntiM  et  Medibus  mm  puktr 
\ui  dt  Dii  vlaetntur.  qutmndmadum  ne  ktmnu 
mnimni  (Aco.  CixK  /Ai.  vi,  e.  l«i).  ifo^fnui/ 
at  tJkt  funf  of  a  tnnMed  minde  pui  from  the  $tatf 
^    ^"  £e  tii,  €iM  the  Godx  mngt  he  mo  paeffied,  m 

Tbii  oatnrmU 
«7» 


men  wnuld  not  ^  wi  ttufrofiiaus. 
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CHAPTER  contexture  doth  by  her  use  not  only  respect  us,  but 

^        also  the  service  of  God,  and  other  mens  ;  it  is  injus- 

AnApoiogfie  tice  to  make  it  miscarie  at  our  pleasure,  as  under 

Sebon?**''^^   wliat  pretence  soever  it  be  to  kill  our  selves*     It 

seemeth    to    be    a    great    cowartiise   and    manifest  ^ 
treason,  to  abuse  the  stupide  and  eornipt  the  servile  " 
lunctions  of  tlie  body,  to  spare  the  diligence  unto 
tlie  soule  how  to  direct  them  according  unto  reason.  ^ 
Ubi  iralOH  Dcos  tinwnt,  qui  mc  propitios  habere  nier-  " 
entur.     In    regicE   libidhm  voluptatem   cmtrati  mmt 
qiddam  ;  sed  nemo  sibi,  ne  vir  esseUjubente  Domino, 
manus    intuUt    [Ibid,   e    SenecJ).       Wfiere  are   they 
afeard  of  God's  anger,  xvho  i?i  s^uch  sort  deserve  to 
have  his  favour ;  some  have  beene  giieldedfor  Prinees 
lustfidl  pleasure :  but  no  man  at  the  Lo?*ds  command, 
hath  laid  hands  on  hinuelfe,  to  be  lesse  than  a  man. 
Thus  did  they  replenish  their  religion  and  stuffe  it 
with  divers  bad  effects. 

— 9(Fpius  olivi 
Religio  peperil  scelerosa  aiqve  impiajada, 

— LucR.  i.  82. 

Religion  hath  oft  times  in  former  times 
Breci  execrable  facts,  mi  godly  crimes. 

Now  can  nothing  of  ours,  in  what  manner  soever, 
be  either  eoinpared  or  referred  unto  divine  nature* 
that  doth  not  blemish  or  defile  the  same  with  as 
much  imperfection.  How  can  this  infinit  beauty, 
power  and  goodnes  admit  any  correspondencie  or 
similitude  with  a  thing  so  base  and  abject  as  we 
are,  without  extreme  interest  and  manifest  deroga- 
tion from  his  divine  greatnesse?  Infirmnm  I}ei 
fofiim  est  homnibus ;  et  stultum  Dei  sapient iiis  €9t 
kominibus  (1  Cor,  i,  25).  The  xveaknesse  of  Gad  is 
stro?iger  than  m^n :  and  the  foolishnesse  of  God  is 
wi.^er  than  men,  Stilpo  the  Philosopher,  beinof  de 
manded,  whether  the  Gods  rejoyce  at  our  hoj 
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mud  sacrifiees;  you  are  indiscfeet  (saitli  he)  let  us  chaptek 
Ixea  aparU  if  you  make  of  such 
:.v  .  wLhstaiidtng  we  presenoe  him  limits^  Abj 
•lay  continual t    s\e^    unto    his    power  by   our  j 
(1  call  our  s  and  our  ^  reasoiit 

the  dispeiisutiotwM  >  .j.lcAsophy,  Vkin^  .1  ^.uth,  that 
Uie  foolc  and  the  wicked  doe  rave  and  dc»tc  by 
I ;  but  tlmt  it  is  a  reason  of  m;^  erall  and  par- 
forme  >  we  will  subject  htm  to  the  vaine  and 
ce  ap(»arcn<cs  of  our   understanding;  him  who 
hath  made    both    u§  and  our  knowled^,     Beeause 
is  made  of  nothing:  God   was  r  •    -^te  to 
tlie  world  without  matter.     What  God 

into  our  hands  the  keyes«  and  the  strongesfc 
of  hts   inlmit  pui2»iaoee}      Hath   he  obl^ed 
not   to  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  know- 
\t     Suppose,  oh   roaiit  that  herein   thou  haat 
aUe  to  niarke  snm^    'vt^.^s  of  hin  efleeta: 
thou,  he  hath  Ur.  itployed  all  he  was 

to  doe,  and  that  he  hath  placed  alt  his  formes 
idm$^  in  thU  peece  of  w^orke?     I'hou  set^t  but 
onler  and  txilicie  of  thU  little  Uttlc  iW\  wherein 
art  placea  :  The  question  i<i»  whether  thou  scent 
'      *  vinity  hath  an  infinit  juri!wlirlian  far  beyond 
^  peeee  is  notliiiig  in  rc^ipcct  ot  the  wliole* 


NUiwUmii 


icvloi 


— Loca.  ifi  675. 


All  tbloffv  tl»t  *rr,  with  bcair*a,  wiUi  §em«^  tmml. 

To  Ih*  vbole  rammr  af  Ui*  whole  iamni«,  m  i»otl»(tif  ttiad. 

This  law  thou  aleagest  is  but  a  munieipaU  law. 

thou  knowest  not   w^hat  the  universal!  is:  Tic 

'  Uiy  selfe  unto  that,  whereto  thou  are  subjeet.  but 

tie  not  him  :  he  i%  neither  thy  companion,  nor  thy 

brother,  nor  thy  fellow  (  eopesmate*    ff 

he  in  any  sort  have  comui^.^..«....  .Mu^^elwunto  tbee. 
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CHAPTER  it  is  not  to  debase  himselfe,  or  stoope  to  thy  smal 
"  nesse,  nor  to  give  thee  the  controulment  of  hi 
power.  Mans  body  cannot  soare  up  unto  tU 
clouds,  this  is  for  thee.  The  Sunne  uncessanUj 
goeth  his  ordinary  course :  The  bounds  of  the  Sea^ 
and  of  the  earth  cannot  be  confounded  :  The  wata 
is  ever  fleeting,  wavering,  and  without  firmenesse! 
A  wall  witiiout  breacli  or  flaw,  impenetrable  unto  i 
.solid  body :  Man  cannot  preserv^e  liis  life  amidst  the 
flames,  he  cannot  corporally  be  both  in  he-aven  and 
on  earth,  and  in  a  thousand  places  together  and  af 
once.  It  is  for  thee  that  he  hath  made  these  rales j 
it  is  thou  they  take  hold  off.  He  hath  testified 
unto  Christians,  that  when  ever  it  pleased  him  lid 
hath  out  gone  them  all.  And  in  truth,  omnipotent 
as  he  is,  wherefore  should  he  have  restrained  hi^ 
forces  unto  a  limited  measure?  In  favom- of  wham 
should  he  have  renounced  his  privilege  ?  Thf 
reason  hath  in  no  one  other  thing  more  likely-hood 
and  foundation,  than  in  that  which  perswadeth  thee 
a  plurahty  of  worlds. 

Terramifue  et  soi^m,  Itinam,  mare^  cmiera  quts  sunt, 
Non  esse  unicaj  sed  nitmero  magLv  innumeralL 

The  earth,  the  Sunne,  the  Moone,  the  sea  and  all 
In  number  nninberleiise,  not  one  they  call. 

The  famousest  wits  of  former  ages  have  beleeved 
it,  yea  and  some  of  our  moderne,  as  forced  thereunto 
by  the  apparence  of  humane  reason.  For  as  ranch 
as  wliatsoever  we  see  in  this  vast  worlds  frame, 
is  no  one  thing  alone,  single  and  one: 
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— €um  in  smmtm  rw  nulla  ni  urn^ 
Unka  qt4w  gigntUur^  el  unka  iolaqm  crtical  :^*Ih,  1086 

Whereas  in  generall  sum  me,  nothing  is  one. 
To  be  bred  otilj  one,  grow  only  one. 
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td  that  all  severall  kindes  are  multiplied  in  some  chapter 
imber:  Whereby  it   seemeth    unlikely,  that   God        ^ 
Ith  framed  this  peece  of  worke  alone  w  ithout  a  An  Apoiogie 
ftlow;    and   that   the   matter    of    this   forme   hath  S^LEf//'*''*' 
ftioly  beene  spent  in  this  only  Individufwi 


Quare  eiiam  alque  etiam  tale*jalear€  necesse  car/, 

Exse  alias  afihi  congiexsus  maleriai, 

Quaiu  hie  est  avido  complexu  (ptem  tenet  Mther,—lh,  1073. 

Wherefore  you  must  confesse,  againe  againe. 
Of  matter  such  like  meetings  elsewhere  raigne 
As  this^  these  skies  in  greedy  gripe  coniaine. 

amely,  if  it  be  a  breathing  creature,  as  it*s 
lOtions  make  it  so  likely,  that  Plato  assureth  it,  and 
vers  of  ours  either  affirme  it,  or  dare  not  impugne 
^t;  no  more  than  this  old  opinion^  that  the  Heaven, 
the  Starres,  and  other  members  of  the  World,  are 
[creatures  composed  both  of  body  and  soule ;  mortall 
in  respect  of  their  composition,  but  immortall  by  the 
Creators  decree.  Now,  if  there  be  divers  worlds,  as 
tfif/  '  /t/?/rwr//.v,  and  well  neere  all  Philosophy 
hatl  it ;  what  know  wee,  whether  the  principles 

^d  the  rules  of  this  one  concerne  or  toucli  likewise 
the  others  ?    Haply  they  have  another  semblance  and 

totlier  polieie.  EpiciiriLs  inuxgineth  them  either  like 
unlike*  We  see  an  infinite  difference  and  varietie 
^  "  orld,  only  by  the  distance  of  places.  There 
[^  :r  Come,  nor  Wine  ;  no  nor  any  of  our  beasts 
Bene  in  that  new  Comer  of  the  World,  which  our 
Ahers  have  lately  discovered  :  All  things  differ  from 
lirsw  And  in  the  old  time,  marke  but  in  how  many 
irts  of  the  world,  they  had  never  knowledge  nor  of 
Wchus  nor  of  Ceres.  If  any  credit  may  be  given 
[fej  P/inic  or  to  Herodotus,  there  is  in  some  places 
■fede  of  men  that  have  very  little  or  no  resemblance 
Nul  with  ours.  And  there  l>e  mungrell  and  anibi- 
i  shapes,  betweene  a  humane  and  brutish  Nature. 
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CHAPTER  Some  Countries  there  are,  where  men  are  borne  head- 
^"        lesse,  with  eyes  and  monthes  in  their  breasts ;  where 
An  Apoiogfie  all   are   Hermaphrodites ;    where  they  creep   on  all 
Se^Mwr'^'*   foure ;  Where  they  have  but  one  eye  in  their  fore* 
►  head,  and  heads  more  like  unto  a  dog  than  ours: 
Where  from  the  Nav^ill  downewards  they  are  haU'^ 
fish,   and  live   in   the    water;    Where    women 
brought  a  bed  at  five  yeares  of  age,  and  live  bi 
eight ;   Where   their   heads   and   the   skin    of   thei^ 
browes  are  so  hard,  that  no  jTon  can  pierce  ther 
but  will  rather  turne  edge ;  Where  men  never  hav 
beards.      Other  Nations  there  are,  that  never  ha\i 
use  of  fire;    Others,  whose   sperme  is   of  a  blacke 
colour.    VV^hat  shall  we  speake  of  them,  who  naturailj" 
change  themselves  into  VV^oolves,  into  C cults,  anS 
then  into  Men  againe  ?     And  if  it  bee  (as  PlutM 
saith)  that  i?i  some  part  of  the  Indiaes,  there  are  mc 
without  moutlies,  and  who  live  only  by  the  smells 
certaine  sweet  odours  ;  how  many  of  our  descriptic 
be  then  false  ?     Hee  is  no  more  risible ;  nor  perh< 
capable  of  reason  and  societie :    The  direction 
cause  of  our  inward  frame,  should  for  the  most  part 
be  to  no  purpose.     Moreover,  how  many  things  a«^ 
there  in  otir  knowledge,  that  oppugnc  these 
rules,  which  we  have  allotted  and  prescribed  unt 
Nature  ?     And  we  undertake  to  joyne  God  liiinseli' 
unto  her.     How  many  things  doe  we  name  mir 
lous  and   against   Nature  ?      Each    man  and   ev< 
Nation   doth   it   according   to   the   measure   of 
ignorance.     How  many  hidden  proprieties  and  qi 
essences    doe   we   daily  discover  ?      For   us   to 
according  to  Nature,  is  but  to  follow  according 
our  understanding,  as  far  as  it  can  follow,  and  asmuc 
as  we  can  perceive  in  it.     Whatsoever  is  beyond 
is   monstrous  and  disordred*      By  this  accompt 
shall   then    be   monstrous,  to   the  wisest    and  mti 
sufficient ;    for  even  to   such,  humane  reaji>on 
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iwaded,  that  ^e  hail  ntillicr  ^fruuttd  nor  footing,  CHAPTEft 
not  wo  much  as  to  warrant  snow  to  \ye  white:        ^' 
And   AmaaagOfnM   said,   it   was   bhtike;     \V  iiether  Aji  Apoioci^ 
tbcM   be  any  thing  or  noUiing;  WhelJier  tliere  l>e  s^^ST^^ 
kwywledge  or  ignorance;  Which  Metroihrtt,^  Chim 
dfiiirri,  that  any  man  might  say.     Or  whether  we 
fire,  as  Kuripidat  seemeth  to  doubU  luid  call  in  quea* 
tioii,  wbettier  the  life  we  live  l>e  a  life  or  no,  or  whether 
iriudi  we  call  death  be  a  hfe : 

Th  (ifr  dJ  i^m^^n^w  *ifTt ;— Plat.  Gorg.  e*  EuHfi. 

Whii  kntmt*,  ){'  'lius  to  Urr,  be  cmllcfl  doitJl, 
And  if  it  br  to  dxc,  titut  U>  dr»w  lirc«tli  ? 

And  not  without  apparence*  For,  wherefore  doe 
we  fron  that  instant  take  a  title  of  being,  which  is 
but  a  twinckling  in  the  intinit  course  of  an  eternaU 
a^t,  and  so  Hliort  an  tntcmiption  of  our  perpetuaU 
aod  naturall  coiulition  ?  Deatli  poaaessmg  what  ever 
ii  before  and  behind  this  moment,  and  abo  a  good 
part  of  thb  moment.  Some  '-♦f^-r^  affirme,  there  ia 
no  motion,  and  that  nothing  . ;  namely,  thosie 

which  follow  MelismiM.  For  if  there  be  but  one, 
netther  can  tliin  sphericall  motion  senx  htm,  nor 
tlie  moving  from  one  place  to  another*  a2»  Plato 
fNfoireth,  that  there  b  neither  generation  nor  comip 
tioo  in  -  ■*  Tor,  Protof^irat  saith,  there  \s  notlitng  m 
\alu:  «ioubl:  That  a  man  may  e(|ually  ilisipute 

of  all  thutgH:  and  of  that  alM>,  whether  all  tilings 
wmy  equally  be  disputed  of:  Matmjjkants  said, 
Aftt  of  things  which  seemc  to  be,  no  one  thing, 
is  no  more*  than  it  1%  not.  'Fhat  nothing  la 
oertaine,  hut  uncertainty.  Pnrmenidat^  that  of 
which  icemeth,  there  is  no  one  Uiing  in 
lIL  That  there  is  but  one  Zfiio,  that  one 
Mme  is  not :  .Vnd  that  there  is  nothing.  If 
be  should  either  lie  in  another,  or  in  him* 
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CHAPTER  selfe:  if  he  be  in  another,  then  are  they  two:  If  he 
^  be  in  himselfe,  they  are  also  two,  the  comprizing  and 
An  Apaioific  the  coinprized.  According  to  these  rulejs  or  doctrines, 
SeSmdT^^**  the  Nature  of  things  is  but  a  false  or  vaine  shadow. 
I  have  ever  thought,  this  manner  of  speech  in  a 
Christian,  is  full  of  indiscretion  and  irreverence; 
God  cannot  dye,  God  cannot  gaine-say  himselfe, 
God  cannot  doe  this  or  that.  I  cannot  allow  a  man 
should  so  bound  Gods  heavenly  power  under  the 
Lawes  of  our  word.  ^Vnd  that  apparence,  which  in 
these  propositions  offers  it  selfe  unto  us,  ought  to  be 
represented  more  reverently  and  more  religiously. 
Our  speech  hath  his  infirmities  and  defects,  as  all 
things  else  have*  Most  of  the  occasions  of  this  world** 
troubles  are  Gramtnaticall.  Our  suits  and  processes 
proceed  but  from  tlie  canvasing  and  debating  tlie  in- 
terpretation of  the  Lawes,  and  most  of  oiu*  warres,  from 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  State-counsellors,  that  could 
not  cleerely  distinguish  and  fully  expresse  the  Cove- 
nants, and  Conditions  of  accords  betweene  Prince  and 
Prince.  How  many  weighty  strifes,  and  important 
quarels,  hath  the  doubt  of  this  one  sillable,  Aoc, 
brought  forth  in  the  world  ?  examine  the  plainest 
sentence  that  Logike  it  selfe  can  present  mito  us. 
If  you  say,  it  is  faire  weather,  and  in  so  saying,  say 
true;  it  is  faire  weather  then.  Is  not  this  a  certaine 
forme  of  speech  ?  Yet  will  it  deceive  us :  TJiat  it  is 
so ;  Let  us  follow  the  example :  If  you  say^  I  lye,  and 
that  you  should  say  true,  you  lye  then.  The  Art, 
the  reason,  the  force  of  the  conclusion  of  this  last, 
are  hke  unto  the  other ;  notwithstanding  we  are 
entangled,  I  see  the  Pyrhonian  Phylosophers,  who 
can  by  no  manner  of  speech  expresse  their  Generall 
conceit:  for,  they  had  need  of  a  new  lai^guage. 
Ours  is  altogether  composed  of  affirmative  propositi 
tions,  which  are  directly  against  them.  So  that, 
when  they  say  I  doubt,  you  have  them  fast  by  the 
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,  to  make  them  avow,  that  at  least  you  are  chapti 

and  know,  tliat  thi^  doubt     So  have  they        ^' 

__„  _  compelled   to  save  themsel%X!!i   by  this   eoiii-  Am  Apoiofjg_ 

Ipviiion  of   Physickc,   without   which   their  conceit  ^         ^ 

f would    be   inexplicable   and   uitni!ate.     When   they 

t  proiioiince.  I  know  not«  or  I  doubt,  tJiey  say,  tliat 

tiiia  pit)po!iition  tran.Hportes  it  Mtlfe  ti^gethcr  with  the 

even  as  the  Rewbarbe  doeth,  which  Mxiwred  ill 

foun  away,  and  tlierewitli  is  carried  away  him- 

idfe*     This  conccint  is  more  certainly  conceived  by 

an  interrogation:  What  can  I  tell?     As  I  beare  it 

m  an  Imprese  of  a  |>airc  of  ballancen.    Note  how  m}mc 

prevaile  with  ttiis  kind  of  unreverent  and  unhallowed 

fpeedu     In  the  di\put;«^  Miat  are  now-adayes  in 

^Qur  religion*  if  vuu  ov^  n  ur^v  the  adversaries, 

ktliej  wm  roundly  teU  you,  tliat  it  lieth  not  in  the 

power  of  God  to  make  hi.^  body  at  once  to  be  in 

ParadiM,  and  on  earth,  and  in  many  other  places 

together.     And  how  tliat  ancient  skoffei-  made  pro- 

lise  of  it     At  least  (Miith  he)  it  u»  no  siiiudi 

unto  mati»  to  see  tliat  God  cannot  doc  all 

for  lie  cannot  kill  himselfe  if  be  would,  which 

greatent  benefit  wc  ha\  e  in  our  condition ;  be 

)t  make  mortall  men  inaimrtmll,  nor  raihe  the 

[dead  to  life  againc,  nor  make  him  tliat  hatli  Uved» 

jneTcr  to  have  lived,  and  him,  who  hath  had  honours, 

not  to  have  liad  them,  having  no  other  right  over 

I  what  is  pa^iit,  but  of  forgetAilnesse.    And  tiiat  this 

[society  t>ctweene  God  and  Man,  may  ako  be  com- 

~  with  »ome  pleasant  examples,  he  cannot  make 

ten  not  to  be  twenty.     Sec  wliat  he  baitJi,  and 

icli  a  Christian  ought  to  abhor,  tliat  ever  s»uch  and 

rfanr  ^^*ri\s  !ihould  pabaic  his  niouth:  Wlierras 

Tthe  ci  part,  it  ^eemeth  that  foud  men  en- 

rour  tu  uiide  out  this  fooli^Ji^boldnesM  of  speeeli, 

^tliat  %o  they  may  tume  and  wiude  God  almighty 

to  their  measure. 
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CHAPTER  — crw  tW  atra 

XI I  A1m6^  poimm  pater  occtipaio, 

.      7     :  Fel  sole  pmro,  nam  taw%em  irriimm 

ot  Rt^imS  Quodcumque  retro  est  effidei,  neqtte 

Sebood  DiffingH  infectumqme  reddet 

Quod  fugietu  semel  horn  vexit, 

— HoR.  Car.  uL  Od.  titk   4S. 


To  morrow  let  our  father  fill  the  side. 

With  <larke  cloud,  or  with  cleare  SunDe,  he  tbticbt 

Shall  Dot  'make  vojd  what  onoe  is  oTeipast : 

Nor  shall  he  undoe^  or  in  new  m<^d  emit. 

What  time  hath  once  caught ;  that  fljes  henec  so  Cut. 

When  we  say,  that  the  infinitie  of  ages,  as  irdl 
past  as  to  come,  is  but  one  instant  with  God ;  thit 
his  wisdorne,  goodnesse  and  power,  are  one  sdfe- 
same  thing  with  his  essence ;  our  tongue  speakcs  it, 
but  our  understanding  can  no  whit  apprehend  it 
Yet  will  our  selfe  overweening  sift  his  diTiiiitie 
through  our  scarce :  whence  are  engendred  all  the 
vanities  and  errours  wherewith  the  world  is  so  fiiU- 
fraught,  reducing  and  weighing  with  his  uncotaine 
balance,  a  thing  so  farre  from  his  reach,  and  so  dis- 
tant from  his  weight.  Mirum  quo  procedat  impro- 
bitas  cordis  huinani,  parvulo  aliquo  invitaia  meceuu 
(Plin.  Xat.  Hist.  ii.  c.  23).  It  is  a  xconder^  vcUtker 
the  perverse  icickednesse  of  mans  heart  xcill  proceed^  if 
it  be  but  called-on  with  any  little  suecesse.  How  in- 
solently doe  the  Stoikes  charge  Epicurus,  because  he 
holds,  that  to  be  perfectly  good  and  absolutely  happy, 
belongs  but  only  unto  God ;  and  that  the  wiseman 
hath  but  a  shadow  and  similitude  thereof?  How 
rashly  have  they  jojTied  God  unto  destiny  ?  (Which 
at  my  request,  let  none  that  beareth  the  surname  of 
a  Christian,  doe  at  this  day)  And  Thales,  Plato^  and 
Pythagoras  have  subjected  him  unto  necessitie.  This 
over-boldnesse,  or  rather  bold-fiercenesse,  to  seeke  to 
discover  God,  by  and  with  our  eyes,  hath  beene  the 
cause,  that  a  notable  man  of  our  times  hath  attri* 
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a  oorporall  Ibnne  uiito  divinitic^  and  is  the  chapter 
ofthatwhic^         '     !iaprietli  unto  us.  which  is,        ^ 

m  particular  a^^M^ iiu  to  impute  nil  iiuportant  As  4 

erents  to   God :  which   because  they  touch   U!h  it  f  ^ 
iMBicth  they  ailao  touch  him,  and  that  he  rrf^ardethi 
Ami  witJi  tticjre  eare  and  alletitiuii,  Uiau  thasc  tliatj 
Be  but  slight  and   orditiju^'  unto   us*     Mngfui 
^mmmtt  pmva  negligvnt  (Cw.  Nat.  Dmr.  il).     Thei 
Omk  tmm  mmie  ctire  for  ffrrat  Mngw,  fmt  notur  Jar 
Btth.     Note  his  exam]^e ;  he  will  cuTighten  you  mth\ 
Xrc  in  re^ms  qmdem  regu  oatitta 
(Cic.  lb.  ill.).     Nor  doe  Kif^gB  in  thfir 
mucA  aire  for  the  ktast  maitent.     Ah  if  it  were  J 
to  that  Kin^,  cither  to  r< 
fe  of  a  tree:  and  if  his  pru^  ,^*^i*. 
wise  exercised,  tnrUniiig  or  regarding  no  more  tiiel 
siMMse  of  a  battel!,  than  the  %kip  of  a  fleiu     The 
haad  of  his  goverrmirnt  affbrd?i  it  nelfe  to  all  thuigs 
after  a  like  tenure,  fashion  and  order;  our  interetit 
addeth  i  >  :  our  motions  and  our  meaaurea 

hiiij  ipoiiiiijg  and  move  him  no  whiL     JJem 
iifejt  magmuM  in  magnsM^  ui  minor  noft  fit  in 
.     God  if  MO  greiU  a  icorktman  in  great  tkingi^ 
^hek  no  kme  in  Kmall  fhingw.    Our  anogancie,  setteth 
ever  before  us  this  btaspbemoua  eqii^ity;  because 

■IDccupatioMs  chaige  u&*  [Strato]  bath  presented 
Gods  with  all  immunitie  of  offieei,  as  are  tb^ 
Priest!!.  He  maketli  nature  to  produce  and  preserve 
all  things  and  by  her  weights  ana  motions  to  compact 
part%  of  Uie  world,  di^ichargtng  humane  nature 
the  fcare  of  divine  judgements.  Quod  beatum 
imqme  mt,  id  m*c  habere,  nrf^  luam^  nee 

realieri(V       ^'.  i.).     Thai  i^hiui  is  rJ-rr'  ■-  f 
etemaH,  nor  in  4  it  Melfe^  nor  irouH 

Xaturc  willctli  that  m  all  Uungs  alikct  there  be  alao 
•I.  Then  the  infinite  number  of  mortal] 
iideth  a  Hke  number  uf  iiumortaU :  The 
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CHAPTER  infinite  thing:^  that  kill  and  destroy,  presuppose  as 
^"  many  that  preserve  and  profit.  As  the  soules  of  the 
AnApoloi^e  Gods,  sanse  tongues,  sanse  eyes,  and  sanse  eares, 
Seboiitr*^  have  each  one  in  themselves  a  feeling  of  that  which 
the  other  feel,  and  judge  of  our  thoughts ;  so  mens 
soules,  when  they  are  free  and  severed  from  the  body, 
either  by  sleepe  or  any  distraction ;  divine^  prog- 
nosticate and  see  things,  which  being  conjoyned  to 
their  bodies,  they  could  not  see.  Men  (saith  Saint 
Paul)  when  they  professed  themselves  to  bee  wise, 
they  became  fooles,  for  they  turned  the  glory  of  the 
incorrupt! lile  God  to  the  similitude  of  the  image  of  a 
corruptible  man  {Rom.  i,  22,  23).  Marke  I  pray  you 
a  little  the  jugling  of  ancient  Deifications.  After  the 
great,  solemne  and  prowd  pompe  of  funerals,  when 
the  fire  began  to  burne  the  top  of  the  Piramide :  and 
to  take  hold  of  tlie  bed  or  hearce  wherein  the  dead 
corps  lay,  even  at  that  instant,  they  let  fly  an  Eagle, 
which  taking  her  flight  aloft  upward,  signified  tliat 
the  soiile  went  directly  to  Paradise,  We  have  yet 
a  thousand  medailes  and  monuments,  namely,  of 
that  honest  woman  Faustina,  wherein  that  Eagle 
is  represented,  carrying  a  cocke-horse  up  towards 
heaven  those  Deified  soules.  It  is  pity  we  should  so 
deceive  our  selves  with  our  owne  foolish  devises  and 
apish  inventions, 


Quodjiiixere  timent, — Lucan,  i,  484, 

Of  that  they  stami  hi  feare. 
Which  they  in  fn ncie  beare. 


visagiP 


as  children  will  be  afeard  of  their  fellowes 
which  themselves  have  besmeared  and  blackt,    Qfiasi 
quicquam  infceUdu^  sit  homifit%  cui  ma  fignu  *  - 

mi?ia?itti?\      As  thjough  any  thing  were  more  u  d 

than  man  over  whom  his  mvne  inmgijmtions  beare 
svoay  a?id  domineere.    To  honour  him  whom  we  have 
made»  is  farre  from  honouring  him  that  hath  made 
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A^igustus  tmd  as  timny  Temples  as  Jupiter^  and  chapter 
red  with  ns  much  religion  and  opininij  o\  nT-     t    ,         *[* 
ie  Thmetatis,  m  requitall  uf  ilie  l>Liie(iU  It  1  A11A9 

ivcd  of  Agemhus,  came  to  tell  him  how  they  had  ^^ 
MiiL      Hath   your   N  *         (said    he)  the 
►•to  make  those  whom  it  j  1,  Gud^:  Thei 

»t  (for  eximtple  sake)  make  oiie  of  your  selves,  and 
I  «il    "  '      e  seetie  what  flood  he  shall  have 
?by.  I  '  n  thanke  you  tor  yuur  ofler.      t)h 

zXcssc  man,  who  cannot  po$isibly  make  a  womie, 
yet  will  make  Gods  by  dozens.     Listen  to   7Vif- 
vitfiui  when  he  praiseth  our  !*ufficicncie:  For  man 
iinde  out  divine  nature,  and  to  make  it,  hath  sur- 
lied    the    adniiration   of  all   adminiT  ' 
here  ar)[rimienLs  out  of  Philosophies 


Onlj  lo  wlioiii  bfST'af  l>ritic«  to  know, 
Ontjr  ill  wboia  b  ||lir  n,  them  wA  to  know. 

If  (>od  be^  he  in  a  li\ing  creature ;  if  he  be  a  living 

ittiie^  he  hatli  sense ;  and  if  hee  have  $iense,  he  is 

ibject  to  cornintion.      If  he  be  without  a  body,  he 

without  a  !kOuk\  and  consequently  u'lthout  action : 

"  if  he  have  a  body,  he  b  corruptible.     Is  not  this 

we\   we  arc  incapable  to  have  made  the  worid, 

ts  there  some  more  excellent  luiture,  tliat  hath 

her  helping,'  hand  unto  it.      Were  it  not  a  sotti^ 

eie,  tlmt  wee  should  think c  our  selves  to  be 

perfSecteiKt  thing  of  tJiis   Universe  ?     Then  nure 

is  some  better  thiufl.  And  tliat  h  (iod*      When 

see  a  rich  and  ^tatdy  Mansion  house,  although 

know  not  who  \s  owner  of  it.  yrt  will  you  not 

ly,  that  it  was  built  for  Rat«s.     A  \  more  tlum 

imane  frame,  and   divine  ct^n-  ,.a.:,.\^   ,^,^. 

of  heavens  pallacCt  must  v. 
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CHAPTER  the  mansion  of  some  Loi-d,  greater  than  our  selves  ? 
^"        Is  not  the  highest  ever  the  most  worthy  ?     And  we 


AiiApolofi:ie  are  seated  in  the  lowest  place.     NotJnng  that  is  with* 
Sebonir^**!  ^^'  ^  soule  mid  void  of  reason^  is  able  to  bring  forth  a 
'   living  souk  capable  of  reason.     IVie  xvorld  doth  bfing 
us  forth,  then  the  icorld  hath  both  soiile  and  I'caJton. 


Each  part  ofy.%  is  lesse  than  aiir  selves^  we  are  part  of . 
the  icarld,  then  the  world  is  stored  with  xvisdome  and 
with  reason,  and  that  fnore  pleiUeouslji,  thun  tee  are. 
It  is  a  goodly  thing  to  have  a  great  governments 
Then  the  worlds  government  belongeth  to  some 
blessed  and  happy  nature.  The  Starres  annoy  us 
not,  then  the  StaiTes  are  full  of  goodnesse.  We 
have  need  of  nourishment,  then  so  have  the  Gods, 
and  feed  themselves  with  the  vapours  arising  here 
below.  Worldly  goods,  are  not  goods  unto  God. 
Then  are  not  they  goods  unto  us.  To  offend  and  to 
bee  offended,  are  equaU  witnesses  of  imbecillitie ; 
Then  it  is  folly  to  feare  God,  God  is  good  by  his 
owne  nature,  man  by  his  industry ;  which  is  more  ? 
Divine  wisdome  and  mans  wisdome,  have  no  other 
distinction,  but  that  the  first  is  eternall.  Now  last- 
ingnesse  is  not  an  accession  unto  wisdome.  Therefore 
are  we  fellowes.  We  have  life,  reason  and  hbertie, 
we  esteeme  goodnesse,  charitie  and  justice;  these 
qualities  are  then  in  him.  In  conclusion  the  building 
and  destroying  the  conditions  of  divinity,  are  forged 
by  man  according  to  the  relation  to  himselfe.  Oh 
what  a  patteme,  and  what  a  modell  1  Let  us  raise, 
and  let  us  amplifie  humane  qualities  as  much  as  we 
please*  Puffe-up  thy  selfe  poore  man,  yea  swell  and 
swell  againe. 

— non  A'l  U  ruperUt  inquiL 

—  HoR,  Sermu  ii.  Sai.  iii.  S2i. 
Swell  till  you  breake,  you  shiill  not  be, 
Equall  to  that  great  one,  quoth  he. 

Profeeto  non  Deunh  qnem  eogitare  non  possuni^ . 
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Of  vra  iUo  cttf^ituriiaf,  runt  ilium ^  ned  mptm^  chapti 
ixtf»  sta  sibi  comparmil.     Of  a  truth,  thcfj  conceit-       ^* 
r%not  God,  whi*       *       cannot  a^  ^ 


imtmd  of 


ilm'   not 


hut  them-  A»^ 

<v  him^  tmt  s^SS" 

In    imttirall 

*etr  cauiiiei. 

eonditian 


tkemjKhyefg  not  fa  him^  but  Ihemseh^ci. 
tUng^  the  eiri-rts  doc  but  tml£e  ret 
What  tlu!^  I  It  is  above  natures  oni 
is  too  hij(ii*  too  far  out  of  reach*  and  overnwaying  to 
endure*  that  our  conclu^kiuns  should  seize  upon,  or 
fetter  tlic  siaruc.  It  is*  aot  by  our  meancs  wc  reach 
itrsto  it*  thh  tniine  is  Ux>  low.  IfV  are  fm  net^ 
hi  tf\SemJi]  mount,  than  in  the  hotiome 

vj  i^  >        ,        Con«>ider  of  il<  that  you  may  «ee 

with  your  Asftrolabe*  They  bring  God  even  to  the 
camall  acquaintance  of  women,  to  a  prefixed  number 
of  tiroes,  and  to  how  many  getieratioas.  PauUmi^ 
wife  unto  StUumiuSf  a  matron  of  great  reptitalion  io 
Momt.  frupposing  to  lye  with  the  CIckI  Srra/ns\  by  the 
maquerela^e  of  the  Priests  of  Uiat  Temple,  touud 
her  idfe  in  tlie  annei  of  a  wanton  lover  of  hent- 
Farro  the  nn^t  Mibttll,  and  wiwr?it  Lmtine    ^  ,  in 

htt  boakes  uf  divinttie  wrirMf7|^   tliat    //< his 

Sextamct  with  one  hand  <  Ioti»  for  himselfe,  and 

the  other  for  //  .  giiged  a  supper  and  a 

against  him:  u  ...  .von*iit  the  charge  of  bis 
offcrinjit*  but  if  he  lo^  at  hU  owne  c€i<it  He  lost 
and  paid  for  a  supper  and  ii  went*h:  Her  name  was 
Laufmtma:  Who  by  night  saw  that  God  in  her 
amei,  Myt^K  moreover  onto  her*  that  tlie  r>ext  day, 
the  lirat  man  she  met  witJiall,  should  bea%'eiily  pay 
ber  her  wage?*.  It  fortuned  to  lie  one  TfiruntiuM.  a 
ven'  rich  ynuni:»nian,  who  tooke  lier  liome  nitli  him, 
aDci  in  time  left  lier  absolute  heire  of  all  lie  had. 
And  fihr,  when  it  nunc  to  hi-r  turnc,  hopiui^  to  doe 
llijil  tiod  sijiiic  ULC  luLahle  s<-rvi«'c,  left  the  Humane 
oeople  beire  generall  of  all  Itti :  And  there- 

fore  had  ibe  aivinc  hotioun  uiLiiwulcd  unto  her.     Aji 
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CHAPTER  if  it  were  not  sufficient  for  Plato  to  descend  originally 
^  from  the  Gods ;  by  a  two-fold  line,  and  to  have 
An  Apo]os:ie  N^eptuTie  for  the  coinmon  Author  of  his  race.  It 
Scbo^**"**  was  certainly  beleeved  at  Athcm,  that  Ariston 
desiring  to  enjoy  faire  Peiictyone,  he  could  not, 
and  that  in  his  dreame  he  was  warned  by  God 
Apollo,  to  leave  her  untouch't  and  unpolluted,  until! 
such  time  as  she  were  brought  a  bed.  And  these 
were  the  fatlier  and  mother  of  Plato.  How  many 
such-like  cuckoldries  are  there  in  histories,  procured 
by  the  Gods  against  seely  mortall  men  ?  And 
husbands  most  injuriously  blazoned  in  favor  of 
their  children  ?  In  Mahomets  religion,  by  the  easie 
beleefe  of  that  people  are  many  Merlins  found  ; 
That  is  to  say  fatherles  children  :  Spirit uall  childreii, 
conceived  and  borne  divinely  in  the  wombs  of  virgins, 
and  that  in  tlieir  language  beare  names,  importing  as 
nmch.  We  must  note,  that  nothing  is  more  deare 
and  precious  to  any  thing,  than  it's  owne  being  (the 
Lyon,  the  Eagle  and  the  Dolphin,  esteeme  nothing 
above  their  kinde)  eacli  thing  referreth  the  qualities 
of  all  other  things  unto  her  owne  conditions,  which 
we  may  either  amplifie  or  shorten ;  but  that  is  all : 
for  besides  this  principle,  and  out  of  this  reference, 
our  imagination  cannot  go,  and  guesse  further :  and 
it  is  unpossible  it  should  exceede  that,  or  goe  beyond 
it :  Whence  arise  these  ancient  conclusions.  Of  all 
formes,  that  of  man  is  the  fairest :  Then  God  is  of 
this  forme.  No  man  can  be  happy  without  vertue, 
nor  can  vertue  be  without  reason ;  And  no  reason 
can  lodge  but  in  a  humane  shape :  God  is  then  in- 
vested with  a  humane  figure.  Ita  est  iiiformatum 
aiiUeipatum  fnciitihiis  nmtris,  ut  homini^  quum  de  Deo 
cogitet,  forma  ocairrat  kumanu  (Cic.  Nat,  Deo,  l)» 
The  prentdke  forestaled  in  our  mindes  is  so  framed^ 
as  the  forme  of'  man  comes  to  mnns  minde^  when  he 
is  thinking  of  God.  Therefore  Xenophanes  said 
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t  plamiitly,  Uiat  if  beasts  firftme  any  Gods  unto  them*  CHAf 
advrs,  (as  likely  it  i»  they  doe)  they  surely  frame       ^ 
I  them  like  unto  themseh*es,  iind  glorifie  Uieuibelves  as  AqApotagit 
j  we  do.     For,  why  amy  not  a  Gmisc  sav  thus  f     All  ^^ZT*^ 
I  fwrtft  of  the  world  Ik  Ivold  me,  the  eartfi  M^rveth  me 
Lfo  tiead  upon«  the  Sunnc  to  ^ive  me  light,  the  starres 
I  inspire  me  w^ith  inHueiu  e  :  this  rommnditic  I  have 
\  of  Ifie  winds,  nnd  thi)*  benefit  of  the  waters ;  there  is 
^^•^:..  .  .1    .  .i:   ,.-  r^  '    .      w  ^  **-     *     nrablylooke 

^ttp  mature;  Is  it 

not  man  that  eareth  for  me,  that  keepech  me»  lodgetli 

^me,  an^  th  me  ?    For  mc  it  is  he  soweth,  reapeth 

'and  ill  :  If  lie  eat  me,  so  doth  man  feedc  on 

low,  and  m>  doe  I  on  the  wormes,  that  eonsume 

auu  cat  him.     As  much  might  a  Cmr  yen  and 

tnore  boldly,  by  reason  of  her  Htghts-1  ainl  the 

ion  of  this  goodly  and  high-bownding  region^ 

[If      '  fhiiru     '  '  '  '  tiura 

{Cic*  ^  /'^).    *Sr  _  ,   /tawd 

fw  it  were)  is  nature  to  if  ielje.    Now  by  the  same 

I'^xiiiieqtience^  the  dc'stinies  are  for  us.  the  world  is  for 

fm;  it  shineih,afui  thundretb  for  us:  lioth  tite  creator 

and  the  creatures  are  for  us:  It  is  the  marke  and 

point   whereat    the   univer    '         >f   things    aymelh. 

I^urvay    but    the    register,  Philosophy    hatti 

I  kept  these  two  thousand  ycares  and  morCp  of  heavenly 

^aluares.      The   (*    ^  r  aeted,  and  r*  [)ake, 

fbut  for  man:    S  h  no  other  l-.  ation, 

nor  impute  th  other  vacation  unto  them.     I.oe  how 
they  are  up  in  armes  agatiiat  us. 

Sftew  iiCm«.--Iioii.  rw  ii.  M.  sit  6. 

Aad  jm^ni/^  e«fih*filkiiti  Umecl  hy  Hie  liuni 

Of  H^rrmin,  whcfrlijf  the  hAtiiUticni 

Of  did  SutmmuM  tiy  In  prrill  *Und. 

And,  thjrti'd  it  ao'tv  to  brigiit,  ynt  fiear  d  iuxm^u^n. 
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See  how  they  are  partakers,  of  our  troubles,  that 
so  they  may  be  ev'en  with  us,  forsomueh  as  so  many 
An  Apoioffie  times  we  are  partakers  of  theirs. 

of  Rajroood  * 

Kepiunus  muros  magnoque  emoia  tridenii 
Fund  amenta  quatit,  iotamqtie  d,  sedifms  urbcm 
Ermi  ;  hie  Juno  Scwas  3im%mmn  portaji 
Prima  ieMet.—Viwa,  Mik  ii.  6l0. 

Neplnmis  with  his  great  three-fork etl  mace 
Shak's  the  wenke  wall,  and  tottering  founcUtion, 
And  from  the  site  the  Cittie  doth  displace. 
Fierce  Juna  first  holds-ope  the  gates  t'  invastofn. 

The  Cauniam,  for  the  jelousie  of  their  owne  Gods 
domination,  upon  their  devotion^day  amie  themselves, 
and  running  up  and  downe,  brandishing  and  striking 
the  ayre  with  their  glaives,  and  in  this  earnest  manner 
they  expell  all  foraine,  and  banish  all  strange  Gods 
from  out  their  territorie.  Their  powers  are  limited 
according  to  our  necessitie.  Some  heale  Horses, 
some  cure  men,  some  the  plague,  some  the  scald, 
some  the  cough,  some  one  kinde  of  scab,  and  some 
another:  Adeo  minmis  etmm  rebus  prava  religio 
instrit  Deos :  This  coi^rupt  religion  engagcth  and  in- 
serteth  Gods  et^eti  in  the  least  matters:  Some  make 
grapes  to  growe,  and  some  garlike  ;  Some  have  the 
charge  of  bawdrie  and  uncleannesse,  and  some  of 
merchandise  :  To  every  kinde  of  trades-man  a  God. 
Some  one  hath  his  province  and  credit  in  the  £ast, 
and  some  in  the  West : 


I 


—  Uc  UUmM  OflMI 

Hie  cwrrwi^fidi — 

His  armor  here 

His  chariots  there  appcare. 

O  Mtmde  Apoilo,  qtn  ttmbilicmm  ocrimm 


— ^ViBO.  Mn.  u  £0* 


— Cac  Dim*  ii. 


Sacred  Apollo,  urbo  eofoklest, 

Tlie  eiutbs  jcl  oarcliy  atid  it  boldest. 
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PmitmiA  Ctmjjn^,  Mmot^n  (^rtia  [hamam,  C&APTl 

ymlcanmmUi:       ''  '.  KII 

Jtmonrm  Sparii  /^yrrti«, 

fHmgmtm  Fautu  Mt£p 

Mmitm  i^9tt&  m  Mt  f UJNrllf. " 

BemncMittt  with  bloud  and  gty^rr^ 

Tk*  Altienmnn  Falh$  /  MimoM^Cmufy  tomst 
Dimmm  /  ijammm  f\ktm  honor**  nKwt ; 

MjfCtmr  aoij  SpmrUi,  Jtma  thiitke  dirioc; 
Tb«  ciMit  of  Mtrmaius  Fnwte  cruwn'd  with  [line; 

LaHmm  doth  Mm-M  »dore. 

Some  hath    hut  one  bomu}^   or   family  in  his 
|KMMSsion:  Some  lodge tU  alone,  and  some  in  com- 
ly,  etthcr  voluntarily  or  necessarily. 

Jmmim^€  nmt  mn^^  iMplft  nf/wihV  am. 

To  tht*  gn-Jit  ;^rmnd  Sim  shnnc^ 
Th^  nff{>ht*wii  te tuples  doe  romlilfie. 

[Some  there  are  so  seely  imd  )H>pular  (for  their 

iber  amounleth  to  nix  and  Uiirty  tliouiiaiid)  that 

or  »%  of  them  must  be  4iuflcd  up  top*^**  ^  *o 

luce  an  care  of  come,  and  thereof  they  Uit  it 

lain^i.    Three  to  a  doore;  one  to  be  the 

ime  to  be  the  hir  and  the  third  to  the 

Id.     Foure  to  a  ,  an  priitctioni  of  his 

of  his  drinke.  of  hi9  meat,  and  of  his  bucldnfi. 

are  certain'       '  tuine^some  douiitfulT; 

tonie  that  co  ^         ao  portdUe. 


QnmM  mfdiwatM  ctfi^  trtrmMt  i 


— Oiw^ 


i.  11H. 


Uf 


Ibr  M  fet  Willi  bcav'n  we  Itare  not  gnetd, 
on  earUi  b^  oar  food  gnnl  hm  fibMed. 


iiere  are  some  I^ilosophicall,  Mime  poetieall«  and 
civ  ill,  bomc  of  a   tneAiie:  rondilioii^  bctwoetie 
and  humane  nature.  mMtiatom.  and  apokea 
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CHAPTER  men  betweene  us  and  God  :  worshipped  in  a  kiiide  of 

5^       second  or  diminutive  order  of  adoration:  infinite  in 

An  Apoiog:ie  titles  and  offices :  some  good,  some  bad  ;  some  old 

^^S"^^**   and    crazed,   and    some    mortal!.      For   Chryinppm 

thought,  that  in  the  last  conflagration  or  burning  of 

the  world,  all  the  Gods  should  have  an  end,  except 

Jupiter.     Man  faineth  a  thousand  pleasant  societies 

betweene  God  and  liim.     Nay  is  he  not  his  count rie- 

man  ? 

— JovtM  incimabnla  Cretm, — Ovid,  Met.  viii*  99 *  

The  lie  of  famous  Creet, 
For  Jove  a  cradle  meet. 

Behold  the  excuse,  that  Sccrvola  chiefe  Bishop, 
and  f^arro,  a  great  Divine  in  their  dayes,  give  us 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  It  is  necessary 
(say  they)  that  man  be  altogether  ignorant  of  true 
things,  and  beleeve  many  false*  Qiium  ventatem  qtia 
lil/eretur,  impihrtt :  credatur  ei  expedire^  quodjaiiitur. 
Since  thei/  ^xke  the  truth,  wlitreby  they  may  he  free, 
let  us  beleeve  it  is  expedient  for  them,  to  be  deeeived. 
Mans  eye  cannot  perceive  things,  but  by  the  formes 
of  his  knowledge.  And  we  remember  not  the  down- 
fall of  miserable  Phaeton,  forsomuch  as  he  under- 
tooke  to  guide  the  reins  of  his  fathers  steeds,  with  a 
mortal  1  hand.  Our  minde  doth  still  relapse  into  the 
same  depth,  and  by  her  owne  temeritie  doth  dissipate 
and  bruise  it  selfe.  If  you  enquire  of  Philosophy, 
what  matter  the  Sun  is  composed  of?  What  will  it 
answer,  but  of  yron  and  stone,  or  other  stuffe  for  his 
use?  Demand  of  Zcno^  what  Nature  is?  A  fire 
(saith  he)  an  Artist,  fit  to  engender,  and  proceeding 
orderly.  ArcMmedes  master  of  this  Science,  and  who 
in  truth  and  certaintie  assumeth  unto  hiniselfe  a  pre- 
c^encie  above  all  others,  saith,  the  Sunne  is  a  God 
of  en  flamed  yron.  Is  not  this  a  quaint  imagination* 
produced  by  the  inevitable  necessitie  of  Geometrical! 
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UoDs  f     Vet  not  so  unavoidable  and  bene-  CBi 
but   Son^airs  hath  beeiic  oi*  opinion,  tlmt  it       2^ 
iccd  to  know  so  much  of  it  bh  that  a  man  luiglit  Aa  Ap 
out  the  land,  he  either  demised  or  tookc  to  ^^ 
and  tliat  Polifmmis^  who  tliercin  had   beene  a 
ni      ~  ^  principall  Docter,  atV^r  he  had  tasted  the 
i  4*  the  hizic,  idle  and  delicious  gardens  of 

J^pieurtfii,  did  not  contcnme  tbum  as  full  of  fidsehood 
appurent  vanity.     Stfa^tcjt  in  Xemtphon,  upon 
point  of  Afm.r<tgoraM,  allowed  and  c«»teemed  of 
:,  well  seene  and  t  Xpert  above  all  others  in 
vciiiy  and  diviiu  ;ith,  that  lie  weakened 

_     braiMCH  Muirh.  a  doc,  who  over  nicely 

and  greedily  will  .search  out  tho?»e  knowledges,  which 
[hang  pert  for  tlteir  mowing,  nor  pertainc  unto  them, 
be  would   needs  have   the   Sunnc   to   be  a 
>mg   stone,  he   remembered    not,   that  a  s^ne 
shine  in  the  fire;  and  wtJ  '  ♦%  that  it 

therein.     And  when   Iil   i  i  iiC  Sunnc 

aiid  fire  to  be  all  one,  he  forgot,  that  fire  doth  not  tan 
mA  bUcke  those  he  looketh  upon;  that  wee  fixly 
looke  upon  the  fire,  and  that  tire  consumeth  and  killeth 
aU  plant!v  and  hearhi.  According  to  the  advice  of 
sSotTalcM  and  mine,  Tfu  ruifgmgqfhefxven,  i>  not 

to  Judge  of  it  tU  alL     i    ..     \\\  hi§  T%meH$^  being  to 
of  Lkpmons  and  spirits,  saith,  it  is  an  enterprise 
'  ig  my  skill  and  ability:  we  n         '  'lecve 
lose  ancient  forefatheni  have  said  <  i    ..  ..:,  who 
MJd  to  have  becne  cngendred  by  them.     It  is 
reason  not  to  give  credit  unto  tlie  children  of 
Gods^  although  their  sapngs  be  neither  grounded 
neeeauwy,  nor  likdy  rrasmis  rince  they  tell  ua, 
they  speJLke  of  familiar  and  houshold  matters. 
as  aee,  whether  we  have  a  little  mor-   ''^  '-jht  in 
knowledge  of  humane  and  naturall  t  Is  it 

a  food  enterprise,  to  those  unto  whuh,  by  our 
eopfertoOt  our  learning  cannot  poiiaible  attaine. 


CHAPTER  to  devise  and  forge  them  anotber  body,  and  of  oi 

owne  invention 
An  Apoiogie  seene  in  the  planetary  motions,  unto  which  becj 
BebolS"'^"     QUI*  minde  cannot  reach,  nor  imagine  their  naturall    . 
I  conduct,  we  lend  them  something  of  ours,  that  is  t^H 

say,  materiall,  grose  and  corporal!  springs  and  wards^ 

— lemo  aureus,  auren  sunirtus 
Curvatnra  roiw,  radionim  argentem  ordo. 

_OviD,  Met,  a.  107 

The  Axc-tree  gold,  the  wheeles  whole  circle  gold. 
The  ranke  of  raiee  did  all  of  silver  hold. 

you  would  say,  we  have  had  Coach-makers,  Car- 
penters, and  Painters,  who  have  gone  up  thither, 
land  there  have  placed  engines  with  diverse  motions, 
und  ranged  the  wheelings,  the  windings,  and  en'  * 
lacenients  of  the  celestiall  bodies  diapred  in  colou: 
iccording  to  Plato,  about  the  spindle  of  necessity 

Mundtis  domiis  est  meuima  rertun, 
Qtutm  (ftumpte  aliUntKP  Jragimrte  sonm 
CingurU^  per  ^uam  limhus  pictus  bis  jrar  tignit, 
Steilimicaniihtis^  alius,  in  obliquo  mthere^  Lunw 
Bigas  acceptai. 

The  world,  of  things  the  greatest  habitation, 
Which  five  high-thundrmg  Zones  by  separation 
Enginl,  til  rough  which  a  scarfe  depaintcd  fairc 
W^ith  twice  six  signes  star-shining  in  the  aire. 
Obliquely  raisde,  the  waine 
O*  th'  Moooe  doth  entertaine. 

They  are  all  dreames,  and  mad  follies.     Why 
jinot  nature  one  day  be  pleased  to  open  her  bosome  \ 
Ins,  and  make  us  perfectly  see  the  meanes  and  coa 
luct  of  her  motions,  and  enable  our  eyes  to  judge  i 
I.them  ?     O  ^ood  God»  what   abuses,  and  what  dis^ 
itractions  should  we  find  in  our  i)oore  understanding, 
4and  weake  knowledge  I     I  am  deceived,  if  she  hold 
■ione  thing   directly  in  it's  point ;  and   1    shall    part 
(hence  more  ignorant  of  all  other  things,  than 
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divine  saying  in  chapter 
that    Nature  i%  nothing  but  an  ani^miatieall        *" 
f    Ail  a  man  might  say,  an  ova^hadtiwed  and  Aa  Apoiofto 
picture,  enter-sliining  with  au  tnlinit  varietie  of  ^^         * 
hghts  to  e"^  our  ci)  ^t.     Lulent  ista 

rramjr  iiTii,  .  ,,  -  et  cirru  ..,.,,,  (enelrru  ut  niiHa 
anea  kumnni  h^genii  tanta  mt^  qtut  penetrate  in  cvtinm^ 
Urrum  inirnrr  po$Mit  {Civ.  Acad.  Q.  ivX  All  ifieMt 
Mmga  lift  fud  m  veiled  and  enxironed  with  misty  dark* 
wanr,  om  no  edge  of  man  §m  m  piermnt^  as  it  can 
imlo  keatmi^  or  1/  t  Mr  earth.    And  tnilv»  " 


tophy  is  nothiii 


but   a   M^phiiitieated   pu^..t 


wneiic^  have  the^iie  ancient  Authors  all  th«*ir  autbori-  ' 
tiOt   but   fipom   Ports  ?     And   the    first   were    Poets 
tlMDOwlvea.  and  in  their  Art  treatetl  the  same.    Plato 
aa  but  a  loofie  Poet.    All  high  and  more  than  humane 
iSniim  are  decked  and  eimibed  with  a  P  !c« 

Eycs   at   women,    when    their   naturatl    ......    ..iUe 

tlmw  use  some  of  yvurie«  and  in  stead  of  a  true 
beautie,  or  UacIv  colour,  by -on  some  artificiall  hew; 
and  aa  they  niakr  trunk-deeves  of  wyre  and  whale^ 
bocie  bodkai,  bnc  k^s  of  Iatlie8>  and  stifle  bumbasted 
frrdugak,  ar  »e  open^view  of  all  men  paint  and 

cabdiush  th'  t  s  with  -  -  -  'rrfeit  and  borruwod 

hiiurifi;  m  i^     .  i«  arniiig  ir  law  hath«a«Mllie 

■^^  certaine  lawtull  tictiuiiai.  on  which  it  groundetb 
Hi  ttytii  of  jte^tiee)  wlueh  in  Hew  of  currant  payment 
nd  praMppOtttioii,  delivereth  us  those  tiling's*  which 
Hk  ber  sdfe  teacheUi  us  to  be  niecre  inrentionii: 
Hrt  Uieie  J^pieydea,  Krventriquat,  and  Concenhiqum^ 
^Kch  Aitroiogy  useth  to  direct  tl^  state  and  motioM 
of  bcr  Starres,  she  giveth  tbem  unto  us,  as  the  besit 
llie  could  ever  in  rent,  to  fit  and  sute  unto  this 
.  as  in  all  tilings  cImt,  PhiloMDhr  presienteth 
!»«  not  that  which  is«  or  she  \>elee%'eth,  but 


tbe    invcnteth.    as 
or  cofnelinci>%e. 


having    most    apparanee, 
PLuu  upon  tlie  diseoune 
Ml 
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CHAPTER  of  our  bodies-estate,  and  of  that  of  beasts  :  That  what  J 

XII 


of  Raymotid 

Sebond 


we  have  said,  is  true,  we  would  be  assured  of  it,  had 

AaApoIoe:^  we  but  the  eoiiHrmation  of  some  oracle,  to  confirnie 
it.     Tills  only  we  warrant,  that  it  is  the  likeliest  we 
could  say.    It  is  not  to  heaven  alone,  that  she  sendeth 
her  cordages,  her  engines,  and  her  wheeles :  Let  us 
but  somewhat  consider,  what  she  saith  of  our  selves, 
and  of  our  contexture.      There  is  no   more   retro- 
gradation,  trepidation,  augmentation,  recoyling,  and 
violence   in  the  Starres  and  celestiall  bodies,  than 
they  have  fained  and  devised  in  this  poore  seely  little 
body  of  man.     Verily  they  have  thence  had  reason 
to  name  it  Mia'occmnos^  or  little  world,  so   many 
severall   parts   and   visages   have   they   imploied   to 
fashion  and  frame  the  same.     To  accommodate  the 
motions  which  they  see  in  man,  the  divers  functians 
and  faculties,  that  we  feel  in  our  selves  ;  Into  how 
many  severall  parts  have  they  divided   our   soule? 
Into  how  many  seats  have  they  placed  her  ?     Into 
how    many   orders,    stages,   and    stations   have  they 
divided  tliis  wretched  man,  beside  the  naturall  and 
perceptible  ?  and   to  how  many  distinct  offices  and 
vacation  ?      They  make  a  publike  imaginarie  thing 
of  it.     It  is  a  subject,  which  they  hold  and  handle: 
they  have  all  power  granted  them,  to  rip  hinif  to 
sever  him,  to  range  him,  to  joyne  and  reunite  him 
together  againe,  and  to  stuffe  him,  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  fantasie,  and  yet  they  neither  have  nor 
possesse  him.     They  cannot  so  order  or  rule  him,  not 
in   truth  onely,  but  in  imagination,  but  still  some 
cadence  or  sound  is  discovered,  which  escapeth  their 
Architecture,  bad  as  it  is,  and  botclit  together  with  a 
thousand  false  patches,  and  fantastical!  peeces.     And 
tliey  have  no  reason  to  be  excused  :  For,  to  Pauiters. 
when  they  pom-tray  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  seas* 
the    liills,   the   scattered   Hands,   we   pardon    them, 
if  they  but  represent  us  with  some  slight  appareuca 
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tbetti ;  iind  tis  of  things  uttkiiowne  we  are  eutitented  chapter 
such  faint  '     '     '*»wes;  nut  when  tliey  draw  us,       j^ 
or  any  other  syi^  ital  b  riiniiliarly  knuwne  unto  AnAp^ii^ 

us,  to  the  Ufet  Uitii  E»eeke  we  to  draw  from  Uieni  a?^^' 
and  exact  representation  <  "  '      n  or  our  true 
cntSt  or  colourH ;    and   sc  i    they  mU:se 

never  so  UtUe.  I  commend  the  Milesian  w  ench,  who 
aeetng  ThaJes  the  Philosopher  rxintinually  ainnius- 
mg  lumselfe  in  the  contemplation  of  heaven^-wide- 
bouoding  vault,  and  ever  holding  his  eyes  aloft,  laid 
fomething  in  his  way  to  make  him  stumble,  therby 
to  warne  and  put  him  in  minde»  that  he  should  not 
ainmuse  hb  thoughts  at>out  matters  al)ove  tlie  clowds, 
bc&we  he  had  provided  fur,  and  well  considered  those 
aifc  hii  feet*  \'erily  she  advised  him  well,  and  it  better 
beoune  bim,  rather  to  looke  to  himselfe  than  to  gm$m 
on  heaven ;  For.  aa  DemocrituM  by  the  mouUi  of 
rf/>-r0  saith. 


ptmgm.—Cic  Dim,  U. 


cerii 


Ha  iBAti  t<ioke««  It  hut  befcirc  hli  feet  doih  tie. 
They  Mitke  and  nearcb  the  diiiuilis  of  Uie  tide. 


But  our  condition  beareth,  that  the  knowledge  of 
wittt  we  touch  with  our  hands,  and  have  amongst 
na,  is  a^  far  f^>m  ns  and  above  the  cloud«>,  as  that  of 
tfie  rtari :  ^Vs  saith  Somites  in  Pinto,  That  one  may 
joaUy  tay  to  him  wtio  medleth  wtUi  liiitosophy,  aa 
the  woman  said  to  t^  -^  ,  which  is,  h^^  Hi  nothing 
of  tliat  wbieh  is  bti  u.     Fur,  c  iilos^ipher 

ignorant  of  wliat   hm   neighbi^ur  doth,   yea,   he 
not  what  himselfe  doth,  and  wotn  not  what 
_|kiUi  are,  whetlier  bea^t*^  or  men*     These  people  who 
ike  *SefMmdes  reasons  to  be  weake  and  lame,  who 
mithtng  them«9elves%  and  yet  will  take  upoo 
to  goveme  the  world  and  know  all : 
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Quce  marc  compciscanl  caujKt^,  quid  temper  el  annum, 
Steilit  sponie  sua^JfLxscpve  vngcntur  ct  errfitt : 
Quid  prermat  obscumm  LufuVi  quid  profernt  orhem^ 
Quid  velit  et  posdt  rcrtttn  cofwottlia  ducom. 

— Hon.  i.  Epist,  xij.  l6. 

What  cause  doth  calme  the  Sea,  what  cleares  the  ycare, 
Whether  Stars  forc't^  or  of  selfe-will  appeare  : 
Wliat  makes  the  Mt>ones  dark  Orbe  to  wax  or  wane^ 
What  friendly  fewd  of  things  both  will  and  can. 

I>id  they  never  sound  amid  their  books,  the  diffi- 
culties that  present  themselves  to  them,  to  know 
their  owiie  being  ?  VV^e  see  very  well,  tliat  our  finger 
stirreth,  and  our  foot  nioveth,  that  some  parts  of  our 
body,  move  of  themselves  without  our  leave,  and 
other  some  that  stir  but  at  our  pleasure :  and  we  see 
that  certaine  apprehensions  engender  a  blushing-red 
colour,  others  a  palenesse ;  that  some  imagination 
doth  only  worke  in  the  milt,  another  in  the  braine; 
some  one  enduceth  us  to  laugh,  another  causeth  us 
to  weepe ;  some  astonisheth  and  stupifieth  all  our 
senses,  and  staieth  the  motion  of  all  our  limbs;  at 
some  object  the  stomake  riseth,  and  at  some  other 
the  lower  parts.  But  how  a  spirituall  impression 
causeth  or  worketh  such  a  dent  or  flaw  in  a  massie 
and  solid  body  or  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
joyning,  and  compacting  of  these  admirable  sprmgs 
and  wards,  man  yet  never  knew ;  Omnia  hicerta 
ratiofie^  et  in  naturce  majedate  abdita  (Plin.).  All 
luiccrtaine  in  reason,  and  hid  in  t/te  majesty  of  nature^ 
Saitli  Plinie^  And  Saint  Auffustins^  Modiis,  quo  cor- 
paribus  adJurrent  spiritus,  omniim  mirus  ent,  nee  com- 
prehendi  ab  homine  potest^  et  hoe  ipw  homo  eM  (Aug. 
He  Spir.  et  Anim.).  The  meane  is  ekarely  wonder* 
fuli^  wJierehy  spirits  cleave  to  our  bodies,  nor  can  it 
be  comprehended  by  man^  and  thai  is  very  man.  Yet 
is  thei'e  no  doubt  made  of  him :  For  mens  opinions 
are  received  after  ancient  beliefes,  by  authority  and 
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11  credit ;  us  if  it  were  a  religiori  m\d  a  law.    What  chapter 
lonly  held  of  iU  i»  received  as  a  gibmh  or       ^ 
tongue*     This  triicth  wiUi  all  her  frnn   •   -    'f  Aa> 
Ills,  and  propciraioiiing  of  proores*  h  i  A  i 

firme  and  M>Ud  body,  which  is  no  more  HluikeUt 

t£  no  more  judged.     On  the  otf *^^     ^vcry 

tlie  best  he  can«  patcheth  up  and  u  tins 

red  beliefe,  with  all  the  meanes  hi?^  rrajion  can 
hini«   whirh    is  an    instrument  Toy  supple, 
and  yeelding  to  all  sliapesi.     Tfms  is  the  world 
Uk  tOffOf,  and  mjerwhelmed  m  Um  and  kamnffit^ 
reason  that  men  doubt  not  much  of  things,  is 
[that  coinniun  impressicitts  are  never  thmughly  Iride 
sifted*  their  ground  is  not  sounded,  nor  where 
iMilt  and  weaknes  lieth :  Men  only  debate  and 
of  the  brancht  nut  of  tlie  tree :  Tliey  aske 
'  not  whether  a  thing  be  true,  but  whether  it  was 
or  meant  thus  and  thuH.     Tliey  enquire 
Oaten,  hatii  spoken  any  thing  of  worth, 
[but  whether  thus,  or  sio,  or  otherwise*    Truly  there 
Die  msQii,  thb  bridle  or  restraint  of  our  judge- 
liiiertjp,  and   this   tymmty  over  our   bcliefcs 
extend  it  selfe  even  to  sehooles  and  arts.   Tlie 
FGod  of  sehohi  '  leamin  '         tir:  It  is  rcli- 

lo  debt  his  oru  ,    ~ss  of  thotie  of 

rgUM  in  l^nria.    His  doctrine  is  to  us  a^  a  canoo 
which  peradveiiture  \s  ns  false  as  anotlier.     I 
not  why  I  should  or  might  not,  as  soone,  and 
ue  aeeept,  cither  Plaiw9  tdeas^  or  Epicurus  bis 
and  indi^  isible  thing?^,  or  tJic  fulnesAe  and 
of  Leucippus  and  Uemocrihui^  or  the  water 
r,  or  of  Amijimandcra  infinite  of  nature,  or 
'  aire  at  IJinffcnts^  or  the  numbers  or  proportion  of 
or  Uic   intintte  of  ParmenideM^  or   the 
ne  of  Mujftnu^  or  the  water  and  tire  of  Apollo^ 
CKT  t^  ilarie  and  resembling  parts  of  Ami^- 

m  i.i^  a..>cord  and  ooncofd  of  KmpedockM.  or 
TOU  IL  \i  805 


CHAPTER  the  fire  of  Heraclitus,  or  any  other  opinion  (of  this 
M  ^  infinit  confusion  of  opinions  and  sentences,  which 
W  AnApoiogie  this  goodly  humane  reason,  by  her  certainty  and 
Se^^^^*^  cleare-sighted  vigilancie  brings  forth  in  whatso- 
ever it  niedleth  withal)  as  I  should  of  A?%.Ktotlex 
conceit,  touching  this  subject  of  the  principles  of 
naturall  things ;  which  he  fVameth  of  three  parts, 
that  is  to  say,  Matter,  Forme^  and  Privation. 
And  what  greater  vanitie  can  there  be,  than  to 
make  inanitie  it  selfe  the  cause  of  tlie  production 
of  things  if  Privation  is  a  negative:  With  what 
humour  could  he  make  it  the  cause  and  beginning 
of  things  that  are  ?  Yet  durst  no  man  move  that 
but  for  an  exercise  of  Logike :  Wherein  nothing 
is  disputed  to  put  it  in  doubt,  but  to  defend  the 
Author  of  the  Schoole  from  strange  objections: 
His  authoritie  is  the  marke,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
lawfuU  to  enquire.  It  is  easie  to  frame  what  one 
hst  upon  allowed  foundations :  For,  according  to  the  , 
law  and  ordinance  of  this  positive  beginning,  the  ■ 
other  parts  of  the  frame  are  easily  directed  without  H 
crack  or  danger.  By  which  way  we  finde  our  reason 
well  grounded,  and  we  discourse  without  rub  or  let 
in  the  way ;  For  our  masters  preoccupate  and  gaine 
afore-hand  as  much  place  in  our  beleefe,  as  they 
need  to  conclude  afterward  what  they  please,  as 
Geometricians  doe  by  their  graunted  questions: 
The  consent  and  approbation  which  we  lend  them, 
giving  them  wherewith  to  draw  us,  either  on  the 
right  or  left  hand,  and  at  their  pleasure  to  winde 
and  turne  us.  Whosoever  is  beleeved  in  his  pre- 
suppositions, he  is  our  master,  and  our  God :  He 
will  lay  the  plot  of  his  foundations  so  ample  and 
easie,  that,  if  he  list,  he  will  carrie  us  up,  even 
unto  the  clouds.  In  this  practice  or  negotiation  of 
learning,  we  have  taken  the  saying  of  PyHmgoroB 
for  currant  payment ;  which  is,  that  ex^ery  eaptrt 
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■Mtfi  mighi  to  be  Mtnrd  in  his  oxvfir  tnidc.  The  chapter 
Log^tiftti  rcfcrretli  hiinselfe  to  the  CTratntnarian  for  ^ 
tbestgniticftUonorwortk:  The  Uetlioritian  barroweth  Aq^ 
^*^  places  of  ar);umetiU  frum  Uie  Logitiiui :  Tlic!  s^S^ 
\\\%  messuroi  from  the  Mtisitian :  Tlie  Gcome- 
lib  proporiioEis  from  the  ArtUimetiei&n:  The 
iphisikes  take  Uie  eoiijeetureii  of  the  Fhy^ikes, 
Ibr  a  gnmnd.  For,  every  art  hath  her  presypposed 
iple^,  by  which  mai^  judgement  is  bricOed  on 
ports.  If  you  eome  to  the  shockc  or  front  of 
barre«  in  which  comiits  the  pnuctpall  erroTt 
iffimediatly  praDOunce  this  sentence;  Tliat 
u  tm  dufmting  ugmwA  sticA  a$  denjf  prindpies* 
can  be  no  principles  in  nien«  except  divinttie 
n^Yiealed  them  unto  them :  AH  the  rest,  both 
middle,  and  end,  is  hut  a  drcame  and 
Those  that  araue  by  presuf^KisiticMi,  we 
presi^pcHie  againut  uirm,  the  very  same  tW'^fiiffi 
is  dbputed  ot  Fur*  each  hiiniane  pgfMippo^ 
and  every  invention,  unlesse  reason  make  a 
of  it,  hnth  as  much  aothoiitie  as  another* 
miit  they  all  be  equally  balanoedt  and  irst  the 
_  "  and  those  that  tyranntKe  us.     A  jper^xvaman 

'^  egrtmntie  is  a  manifimi  testmonie  ^fjooliMkneim^ 
'  ^  eztreme  ttM^rmu^*  And  no  people  are 
Philosopbcfs  and  more  foolish,  titan  PUUoei 
'  y%m^  or  lovers  of  their  owne  opinions.  We 
know  whether  tire  be  liot,  whether  snow  be 
whether  in  our  knowledge  there  be  any  thing 
or  soft.  And  touching  the  answeres,  whereof 
Ihey  tell  old  tjilcs,  as  to  him  who  made  a  doubt  of 
besA«  to  whom  one  replied^  that  to  trie  he  should 
CMt  hsmseife  into  the  (ire :  to  him  that  denied  the 
Me  to  be  cold,  that  he  should  put  ^nie  in  \m 
Doaome;  they  are  most  unworthy  the  profession  of 
Philosopher*  If  they  had  left  us  in  our  owne 
irall  «late«  admitting  of  strange  apparenceii.  as 
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-iHAPTEr-  ^rh^ey  rresait  ti>*attieives  hbeId  os  by  our  senses,  and 
^  hdic  Glared  Q>  TO  to3ov  oar  naturall  appetites, 
-*-  A.>'jivre  dir^itai  bj  ibc  ccoditaoii  of  oar  birth,  they  should 
t^JT^  '^^^^  ^^^  reasoa  to  speake  so.  But  from  them  it 
is.  ihiiT.  we  h^re  leam't  to  beeooie  Judges  of  the 
world :  it  is  from  them  wc  hold  this  conceit,  that 
mans  leLSoo  is  the  geoeraD  controuler  of  all  that 
isw  both  witboot  ai^i  within  heavois-Tault ;  which 
imbraceth  alL  and  can  doe  all^  by  meanes  wheteof, 
all  things  are  knowne  and  discerned.  This  answer 
were  gv>xl  among  the  Canihak,  who  without  any 
of  ArixtfAlet  precepts,  or  so  mudi  as  knowing  the 
name  of  naturall  Philosophy,  enjoy  most  happily,  a 
lon^f.  a  quiet,  and  a  peaceable  life.  This  answer 
might  haply  availe  more,  and  be  of  more  force, 
than  all  those  they  can  borrow  from  their  reason 
and  invention.  All  hving  creatures,  yea,  beasts 
and  all^  where  the  commandement  of  the  naturall 
law  is  yet  pure  and  simple,  might  with  us  be  capable 
of  this  answer;  but  they  have  renounced  it.  They 
shall  not  need  to  tell  me,  it  is  true,  for  you  both 
heare  and  see,  that  it  is  so :  They  must  tell  me,  if 
what  I  thinke  I  feeL  I  feel  the  same  in  effect ;  and 
if  I  feel  it,  then  let  them  tell  me,  wherefore  I  feel  it, 
and  how  and  what :  Let  them  tell  me  the  name,  the 
beginning,  the  tennons,  and  the  abuttings  of  heat 
and  of  cold,  with  the  qualities  of  him  that  is  agent, 
or  of  the  patient;  or  let  them  quit  me  their  pro- 
fession, which  is  neither  to  admit,  nor  approve  any 
thing,  but  by  the  way  of  reason :  It  is  their  touch- 
stone, to  trie  all  kindes  of  Essayes.  But  surely  it  is  a 
touchstone  full  of  falsehood,  errors,  imperfection  and 
weaknesse :  which  way  can  we  better  make  triall  of 
it,  than  by  it  selfe?  If  she  may  not  be  credited 
speaking  of  her  selfe,  hardly  can  she  be  fit  to  judge 
of  strange  matters :  If  she  know  any  thing,  it  can  be 
but  her  l>eing  and  domicile.  She  is  in  the  soule,  and 
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either  a  part  or  effect  of  the  same.     For,  the  true  chapter 
aiid  essentiall  reason  (whose  name  we  steal  by  false       "' 
signes)  lodoeth  in  Gods  bosome :  There  is  her  home,  Aa  ^pdbgie 
and  there  is  her  retreat,  thence  she  takes  her  flight.  sLboSd*^^ 
when  Gods  pleasure  is  that  we  shall  see  some  ^limps 
of  it :  Even  as  Palhis  issued  out  of  lier  fathers  head, 
to  communicate  and  empart  her  selfe  unto  the  world. 
Now  kt  us  see  wiiat  mans  reason  hath  taught   us 
of  her  selfe  and  of  the  soule :  Not  of  the  soule  in 
ffcnerall,  w*hereof  well  nigh  all  Philosophy  maketh 
both  the  celestiall   and   tirst   bodies   partakers;  nor 
of  that  which   Thales  attributed  even  unto  things, 
that  are  reputed  without  soule  or  life,  drawne  there- 
unto by  the  consideration  of  the  Adamant  stone: 
But  of  that  wMiich  a[){)crtaineth  to  us,  and  which 
we  should  know  lK*st. 

ignoraiur  enim  qutt  nt  naiura  amimai, 
^ala  sit,  an  contra  mucenlihus  imtinmetur. 
El  timul  inirrrai  nobiscum  motif  dirempia. 
An  tenrhmi  orci  vUai^  vaMtatque  lacunas^ 
An  pfvudes  alias  dirinitus  insinuet  Me. 

—  Lien.  i.  IIS. 

What  the  soiiirs  nntiirc  it,  we  dor  not  know  ;  « 
If  it  Im*  brrd.  or  put  in  tho^e  nrv  bred, 
WbrOirr  l)v  dintli  divontt  with  us  it  %oe. 
Or  src  thr  darke  vjist  Ukcs  of  hell  helow. 
Or  into  either  rrrnlun-s  tunic  the  head. 

To  Cratcjf  and  I)iararclni:(  it  seemed  that  there 
was  none  at  nil ;  hut  that  the  bodv  stirred  thus  with 
and  hy  a  naturall  motion :  To  Pluto^  that  it  was  a 
%ul)stance  movinj;  of  it  selfe:  To  Thales^  a  Nature 
witliout  rest ;  To  AsclcpiadcJt^  an  exercitation  of  the 
senses:  To  HcsitKlus  and  Amuvimiuider^  a  thing 
composed  of  eartli  and  water :  To  Parmcnides^  of 
earth  and  fire :  To  K9nped(K'li\s^  of  bloud  : 

Sangyinrani  vimtit  HU  ammam  — 

— \'mo.  -f.a.  ix.  349. 

His  KMile  of  purple-bloud  he  vonitj  out. 
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CHAPTER         To  Pomdonim.  Cleanthes,  iind  Galen^  a  heat,  or 
^        hot  complexion 
Aii_Apolog:ie  Jgntms  esi  oiiix  rigor,  ei  cfrksiu  origa  : 


of  Raymond 
Sebond 


— vi.  7S0, 
A  firy  vigor  and  celestkll  spring, 
In  their  originall  they  strangely  bring* 

To  Ht/ppocrate.9,  a  spirit  dispersed  thorow  the] 
body:  To  FafTO,  an  aire  received  in  at  the  mouth, 
heated  in  the  hmgs,  tempered  in  the  heart,  and  dis* 
persed  thorow  all  parts  of  the  body :  To  Zeno^  the  j 
quintessence  of  the  foure  Elements:  To  Hei'acUdt$\ 
Pofttici/s,  the   liglit :    To   Xenocrates,   and    to   the 
^Egyptians,  a  moving  number:   To  the  Chaldeans  J 
a  vertue  without  any  determinate  forme* 

— Habiium  quendam  i^alem  corporis  esse, 
Harmoniam  Groeci  quam  dicunt. — Lucn*  iii.  100, 

There  of  the  body  is  a  vitall  frame. 

The  which  the  Greeks  a  hannony  doe  name. 

And  not  forgetting  Aristotle,  that  which  natur- 
ally causeth  the  body  to  move,  who  calleth  it  Ente-  m 
lechy,  or  perfection  moving  of  it  selfe  (as  cold  an  ■ 
invention  as  any  other)  for  he  neither  speaketh  of 
the  essence,  nor  of  the  beginning,  nor  of  the  soules 
nature ;  but  onely  noteth  the  effects  of  it :  Lactuntim^ 
Seneca^  and  the  better  part  amongst  the  Dogmatists*  j 
have  confessed,  they  never  understood  what  it  was : 
And  after  ail  this  rable  of  opinions :  Uanim  sen  tenth] 
UT^im  (pice  ve?a  dt^  Deiis  aliffim  viderit  (Cic*   TtuA 
Qu,   !.).      Which  of  these  opinions  is  true,  let  some] 
God  lookc  unto  it,  (saith  Cicero).     I  know  by  my 
selfe  (quoth  Saint  Bernard)  how  God  is  incompre-j 
hensible,  since  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend   the 
parts  of  mine  owne  being :  Meraclitus,  who  lield  that 
every  place  was  full  of  Soules  and  Daemons,  main- 
tained neverthelessCj  that  a  man  could  never  goe  so 
far  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  soule,  as  tliat  hej 
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oome  unto  it ;  so  deep  and  myfitericnis  was  her  CHiiPTBR 
fe.     There  is  no  Iisise  dksention  nor  disputing       ^         i 

fabottt  the  pl-T       -  t    -.     V  .    V,. -iri  ije  seated.     Hupo-  As  Apelogk    " 
ernter  and  //  the  ventricle  of  the  ^EST*** 


hraine:  Demoeritns  and  ArtMtotk^  through  aU  the 
body: 

CSvpprUt  ^  MM  «ff  fiMMi  luge  pm*  mlta  rmifmiU. 

Ai  bt^tH  li  of  the  body  taid  to  bo. 

Yet  li  00  part  of  hiin^  in  health  we  iee. 

Epicurus  ill  the  stoinackc. 

Itmr  tsgnUM  MM  pttmr  me  inehu;  Lre  ioru  rifvttm 
LmHtim  mmlrmi  \  if. 

For  In  th^e  I^Wcc^  irarc  liplii  iKniiincrrc, 

AihI  aeere  thoe  pk«e»  Jot  keepei  metry  elieete. 

Tbe  Stoiekcs,  i^ithin  and  about  the  heart :  Kram- 
tratuM^  joyning  the  membrane  of  the  Kpieranium : 
Mmpedoi'  the  htuud  :  as  also  il/offet*  m^iirh  wns 

the  oaoM  rbad  the  eating  of  beasts  bloiid«  unto 

%liieh  their  senile  b  commixoJ :  Galen  thought  that 
part  of  the  body  had  hk  soule:  Strata  hnih 
I  it  betweeiie  the  two  upper  eye-lid:^ :  Qua  Jade 
qmidem  mi  animiut  ani  ukd  Jmbitct^  nee  qumrendum 
(Cic\  Tusc.  Qfi.  L).  If  V  tnwtt  not  m  mmeh 
trAn/  faee  the  minde  l^areM^  or  where  it 
fh:  saith  CTcirro.     I  am  well  pleased  to  let  this 

'    !  For,  wliy  should  I  alter 
tbecpeei;  ,  «elfd  ?  micm  there  is  s^mall 

gaine  in  stealing  matter  from  his  inventioiiis :  They 
AR  both  little  iised^  not  very  fonsible,  and  little  110- 
kfiiiwuf*.  liut  the  reaaoii  wtiy  Chr^e^pUM,  and  tliose 
oi  ^'Ct,  will  pi^ove  tbe  soule  to  be  about  the 

u  not  in  be  furgotteo.     It  in  (sailh  br    *         mc 
w**  will  alHrme  or  aweare  anything  ^iv  —  v    >uf 
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CHAPTER  hand  upon  the  stomacke;  And  when  we  will  pro- 
^  nounce,  pyw,  which  signifieth,  my  selfe,  we  put  downe 
AaApotogie  ouT  chin  toward  the  stomacke.  This  pa^ssage  ought  ^ 
s^nSt^  ^^^  to  be  past -over  without  noting  the  vanity  of  so  f 
great  a  personage ;  For,  besides  that  his  considera- 
tions are  of  themselves  very  slight,  the  latter  proveth 
but  to  the  Gr«eciaas,  that  they  have  their  soule  in 
!  that  place.  No  hunuifw  judgement  is  m  vigilant  or 
\  Argos-ded^  but  sometimes  shalfall  a  sleep  or  slumAer, 
What  shal  we  feare  to  say  ?  Behold  the  Stoickes, 
fathers  of  humane  wisdome»  who  devise  that  the 
soule  of  man,  overwhelmed  with  any  mine,  laboureth 
and  panteth  a  long  time  to  get  out,  unable  to  free 
her  selfe  from  tlmt  charge,  even  as  a  Mouse  taken  in 
a  trap.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  world  was 
made,  to  give  a  body  in  lieu  of  punishment,  unto  the 
spirits,  wliieh  through  their  fault  were  fallen  from 
the  puritie,  wherein  they  were  created ;  The  first 
creation  having  beene  incorporeall.  And  that  accord- 
ing as  they  have  more  or  lesse  removed  themselves 
from  their  spirituality,  so  are  they  more  or  lesse 
merily  and  Giovially,  or  rudely  and  Saturnally  incor- 
porated :  Whence  proceedeth  the  infinite  variety  of 
so  much  matter  created.  But  the  spirit,  who  for  hk 
chastizenient  was  invested  with  the  body  of  the  Sun, 
must  of  necessitie  have  a  very  rare  and  particular 
measure  of  alteration.  The  extremities  of  our  curious 
search  turne  to  a  gUmmering  and  all  to  a  dazeling. 
As  Plutarke  saith,  of  the  off-spring  of  Histories,  that 
after  the  manner  of  Cards  or  Maps,  the  utmost  limits 
of  knowne  Countries,  are  set  downe  to  be  full  of 
thicke  marrish  grounds,  shady  forrests,  desart  and 
uncouth  places.  See  here  wherefore  the  grosest  and 
most  Childish  dotings,  are  more  conmionly  tbund  in 
these  which  treat  of  highest  and  furthest  matters; 
even  confounding  and  overwhelming  tliemselves  in 
their  o^^-ne  curiositie  and  prestunption.  Tlie  end  and 
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of  leAming  are  equally  ac«*ompted  foolkh.  chapter 


his  fiitffat 
Poe»ies.  Aa 


Marice  but  how  Plata  taketh  and  r 
aloft    ill    his    Poetic^all    clouds*   or    i ..  i.. 
Behold  and  read  in  hini  Uie  fpbbrish  of  the  Gods.  ' 
But  what  dreain*d  or  doted  he  on,  when  be  defined 
nan  to  be  a  creature  with  two  feet,  and  without 
foatiiem ;  giving  them  that  were  di^iposed  to  niocke 
at  ban,  a  pleftouil  :r  |K:fuii  occa?»ion  to  dne  tfc  f 

For,  haviiig  phickeil-</u  vne  feathers  of  a  live  eapon, 
tbry  iiiimr4  hitn  the  nian  of  J^tato.  And  bv  what 
mi  <e  Kpieureaiis  tirst  imagine*  that  the 

At*Mj»  '  '    which  they  termed  to  be  bodiea, 

hmpg  S(j  L  and  a  nHturall  moving  downe- 

ward,  bad  framed  the  worid ;  uiitill  suefa  time  as  they 
woe  advised  by  their  advrr  --;  -  **  *  >  -  *»  i*j  Je- 
smptioii*  it  wa^  not  po^lu  and 

tal>  1  one  of  another ;  their  tall  being  so  downe* 

rigiji  inid  perpend  I  cular»  and  every  way  engrndring 
Parallel  luic^  {  xViid  therefore  was*  it  neeeasarie.  they 
aboidA  afterward  adde  a  ca^iiall  nnoving,  &ideUng  unto 
them :  And  moreover  to  give  Uieir  Atomeii  crooked 
and  forked  tailea,  that  ao  they  niight  take  bold  of 
any  thing  and  elaspe  tbetnaelves.  And  eren  tbow 
tlioae  that  pursue  tliem  unth  this  other  consideration^ 

K"' —  they  not  muf  ii  trouble  theiti  t  It  Atom«  have 
ehanee  formed  sio  many  rarta  of  ftgures,  why  did 
9  never  meet  together  to  frame  a  house,  or  malsa 
booef  Why  should  we  not  hkewise  betaaM 
tliat  an  infinit  number  of  Greek  Letters  confusedly 
■aaMrwi  in  some  open  placi  m  day  t>  nd 

jomia  together  to  the  eont<  >  ir  IliadN       i  ^at 

wfakb  is  capable  of  reaaon  (saiUi  Zerio)  is  better  than 
llHit  which  h  noL  There  it  mtUUmg  tetter  tJum  the 
mmrid :  then  the  mrld  i«  eapaUe  qfretmm*  By  the 
aame  arguing  Cotta  maketh  tlie  world  a  Mathema- 
tician, and  b\  '  ^iIrt  arguing  of  Xmo^  be  makes 
Musi'  lid   an  Organic L      The   whole  k 
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CHAPTER  more  than  the  part:  We  are  capable  of  wisdome, 
^  and  we  are  part  of  the  world :  Then  the  world  is 
An  Apoiog:ie  wise.  There  are  infinitlike  examples  seene,  not  only 
SebottS?*^'*  of  false,  but  foolish  arguments,  which  cannot  hold, 
and  which  accuse  their  authors  not  so  much  of  ignor- 
ance, as  of  folly,  in  the  reproches  that  Philosophers 
charge  one  another  with,  about  the  disagreeings  in 
their  opinions  and  Sects,  He  that  should  fardle*up 
a  bundle  or  huddle  of  the  fooleries  of  mans  wisdome, 
might  recount  wonders.  I  willingly  assemble  some 
(as  a  shew  or  patterne)  by  some  meanes  or  byase, 
no  lesse  profitable  than  the  most  moderate  instruc* 
tions.  Let  us  by  that  judge,  what  we  are  to 
esteeme  of  man,  of  his  sense,  and  of  his  reason ; 
since  in  these  great  men,  and  Avho  have  raised 
mans  suffieiencie  so  high,  there  are  found  so  grose 
errors,  and  so  apparant  defects.  As  for  me,  I  would 
rather  beleeve,  that  they  have  thus  casually  treated 
learning,  even  as  a  sporting  childs  baby,  and  have 
sported  themselves  with  reason,  as  of  a  vaine  and 
frivolous  instrument,  setting  forth  all  sorts  of  in- 
ventions, devices,  and  fantasies,  sometimes  more 
outstretched,  and  sometimes  more  loose.  The  same 
Plato^  who  defineth  man  like  unto  a  Capon,  saith 
elsewhere  after  Socrates,  that  in  good  sooth,  he 
knoweth  not  what  man  is ;  and  that  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,  there  is  none  so  hard  to  be  knowne.  By 
this  varietie  of  conceits  and  instabilitie  of  opinions, 
they  (as  it  were)  leade  us  closely  by  the  hand  to  this 
resolution  of  their  irresolution.  They  make  a  pro- 
fession not  alwayes  to  present  their  advice  manifest 
and  unmasked:  they  have  oft  concealed  the  same 
under  the  fabulous  shadows  of  Poesie,  and  sometimes 
under  other  vizards.  For,  our  imperfection  admitteth 
this  also,  that  raw  meats  are  not  alwayes  good  for 
our  stomacks  :  but  they  must  be  dried,  altred  and 
corrupted,  and  so  doe  they,  who  sometimes  shadow 
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tbetr   fdmpie  opmion^i  mtid  jiKJireiin  rits  ;    ^And  tlmt  chapter 
tiinr  limy  the  better  sute  theniselvc?*  unto  coniroon       r_ 
Qie,  they  many  times  faLstHc  IhciTj.     TUvy  will  not  Ap^ 
Bake   opeo   professian    of   ignonince,   and    of    the  sc^ooT 
imbecillftie  of  mans   reawo,  because  they  will  not 
children  afraid:    But  they  manifastly  declare 
[iht  tanie  unto   us   under   the   shew   of  a   troubled 
and     unconniant    teaming.      I     per^wode 
bodv  tu  Jtali/^  who   laUiurcd   vet}'   much   to 
Itilian«  that  alwayes  providetl,  he  desired  but 
^  be  undenitood,  and  not  to  serk  to  cxccll  others 
tiieretnt  be  should  onely  impkiy  and  use  !iueh  words 
WB  came  first  to  his  niDiitht  wbrthcr  they  were  Latine« 
French,  Spanish,  or  (iascoiiie,  and  that  adding  the 
ItaUao   tertuitut lions   unto  them,   he    should   never 
to  fall  upon    some   idiome  of  the   Countrie, 
Ttisean^  Uoiuiin^  V'enetian,   Piemonioise,  or 
Kcapoiitan ;  and    among!^  so  ni:tr  v    bnnes 

<if  speech  to  take  hcild  of  c»nc.     '1  1  mf 

of  rhilosophy.  ^ihe  hath  so  many  taee$,  and  m 
mtidi  varietie,  and  hath  said  so'mueh.  that  all 
(Htr  diesmes  and  devtsieif  are  foond  in  her.  The 
ftintsiBe  of  mati  can  conceive  or  imagine  nothing,  be 
,  it  good  or  evill,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  her:  AVAj? 
I  IOSi_  ahmurde  did  pideH.  (fund  nan  diaitur  ah  alimm 
rum  ( C  ic\  Div.  iL  K  Nothing  may  be  mmm 
I  wknrdly,  but  thai  U  U  mkm  bff  m*  fhePkik^ 

And  therefore  one  I  suffer  :         liiiiours  or 
espriees  more  freely  to  passe  in  pitbltkc ;  Forasmuch 
yWn  though    they  arc    borne   with,  and  of  me,  and 
without    any    patteme;    well   I  wot*   they  will    be 
found  to  hsve  relation  to  some  ancient  humourt  and 
shall  be  found,  that  will  both  know  and  tcU 
and  of  whom  I  ha^  e  borrowed  them*     My 
are  naturall ;   when   I  contrived  Uiem,  I 
called  not  for  the  help  of  n  Dc  :  And  weabe 

faint  as  they  were,  wh^..  ^  ^  luul  a  desire  to 
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CHAPTER  expresse  them,  and  to  make  them  appeare  to  the 
^        world  a  little  more  comely  and  decent,  I  have  some- 
An  Apoiogie  what  indevoured  to  aide  them  with  discourse,  and 
Se^^T^"     assist  them  with  examples.     I  have  wondred  at  mjr 
selfe,  that  by  meere  cliance  I  have  met  witli  them, 
agreeing  and  su table  to  so  many  ancient  examples  and 
Philosophical]  discourses.      What  regiment  my  life 
was  of,  I  never  knew  nor  learned  but  after  it  was  much 
worne  and  spent.     A  new  figure :  An  unpremeditated 
Philosopher  and  a  casuall.     But  to  returne  unto  our 
soule,  where  Plato  hath  seated  reason  in  the  braine; 
anger  in  the  heart ;    lust   in  the    liver ;    it  is  very 
likely,  that  it  was  rather  an   interpretation  of  Uie 
soules  motions,  than  any  division  or  separation  he 
meant  to  make  of  it,  as  of  a  body  into  many  members. 
And  the  likeliest  of  their  opinion  is,  that  it  is  alwayes 
a  soule,  which  by  her  rationall  faculty,  remembreth 
her    selfe,    comprehendeth,    judge th,    desireth,  and 
exerciseth  all  her  other  functions*  by  divei'S  instru- 
ments of  the  body,  as  the  Pilote  ruleth  and  directeth 
his  ship  according  to  the  experience  he  hath  of  it; 
now  stretching,  haling,  or  loosing  a  cable,  sometimes 
hoysi ng  the  Mainyard,  removing  an  Oare,  or  stirring 
the  Rudder,  causing  several!  effects  with  one  only 
power :     And   that   she   abideth   in  the  braine,  ap- 
peareth  by  this,  that  the  hurts  and  accidents,  wliiai 
touch  that  part,  doe  presently  offend  the  faculties  of 
the  soule,  whence  sFie  may   without  inconveoiencc 
descend  and  glide  througli  other  parts  of  the  body : 

^^fnedium  non  demerit  unquam 
Carli  Phiebus  iter  :  radiis  tamen  omnia  Ittsirat, 

— Claud,  vi.  Hon.  Cam,  Pam,  ill. 

Never  the  Sunne  forsakes  heav'ns  middle  wayes. 
Yet  with  his  rayes  he  light's  all,  all  survayes. 

as  the  Sunne  spreadeth  his  light,  and  infiiseth  his 

power  from  heaven,  and  therewith  tilleth  the  whole 

world. 
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Cvterv  pmn  mmmm  prr  tohtm  dugka  corpmM  CIIAPTfill'^ 

Bani^  M  mi  mmmm  immtu  mommfue  wuh^mt*  XII 

— Lucm.  iiL  IM. 

Til'  oibcr  put  of  the  ioufo  through  ^1  ihe  bailjr  sent 
ObcjCit  lUlil  moved  b,  hy  the  mindr^  ji^ovrrnmrnt 

>nie  have  said,  that  tliere  was  a  generall  mhi1i!^| 
like  imto  a  great  IxKiy,  from   which   all   fiartirukc 
ioales  were  extracted,  and  retunied  tJiiUier,  nlwavc 
fetonjojrning  and  entemnngliiig  themselves  unto  thafej 
Uniirersall  matter : 

— Dfnin  mamque  irt  per  i 

ITertwtfm  irmimtqme  marii  cmwmpif  prq/mmi»m  . 
ha\  that  they  did  but  reconjoync  and  fasten  them- 
telrcs  to  it  againc*:  others,  that  they  werr  "  iced 
Iff  the  divine  substance:  others,  by  the  .l..^  i-,  of 
fire  and  aire :  s>ome  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ; 
WBfA  some^  even  nl  the  time  of  need  :  others,  make 
them  to  de^icend  from  the  rotmd  of  the  Mooue,  and 
that  tliey  rrtume  to  it  againe*  The  common  Mirt 
of  aiitiijiiiHr,  tJiat  Uiey  are  liegotten  fnim  Falher  to 
Sonne,  after  the  same  manner  and  production,  that 
all  other  tmturall  things  are ;  arguing  wo  by  the 
reaemblanees,  which  are  betweene  Fatben  and 
Cliildren. 

tnMilLdu  fmim  wims  lihi, — 


&17 


note  ptfWtU^i  /  tumuiftiOf  firo§f  gt9n$M  tn^tane  jtrm^uiM^ 
Qmmtptm  mhi  Immra  ftiutwmitm  mroawtrw  mtit^ 
StiStwi  km  reddi  dtimit^  m  w^toia^  f%f€rfi 
tkmmm  :  mtc  rnmrii  t*$e  taofm — 

F«r  God  IhmuKh  all  thr  airth  itt  fui^^r  b  Imiiul, 
nfougfi  all  Sc«  carrcnti,  thrni^  «*aT'i«  f/mfound, 

ll€99  Ecoee  inrn,  benniji,  and  iki  ^k^aaIs  lllal  we, 

Short  hfe  in  birth  r irrb  to  thrmeelim  doc  tkaro. 
AU  tllfcii||«  reiciU'ed  ta  this  po^nt  re«li»*d 
Eelttme,  nor  mny  |iUc«  to  aeath  nfoufd. 


Thf  Ffithcr»  vrrti»ei  be 
Iiu4ini:ii  lolo  Ihcv, 
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Fortes  creaniur  foriibus  d  bonis, 

— HoR,  Car,  iv.  Od.  iv,  S9. 

Of  valiant  Sires  and  good^ 
There  comes  a  valiant  brood. 

and  that  from  fathers  we  see  descend  unto  children,] 
not  only  the  marks  of  their  bodies,  but  also  a  re-f 
semblance  of  humours,  of  complexions,  and  inclina- ! 
tions  of  the  soule. 

Denique  cnr  acrum  viofentia  Irute  Leonum 
Seminium  sequkur,  didmi  Vulpihust  etfuga  CervU 
A  patribtis  dahtr^  el  jmirim  pavor  Incilai  Arius 
Si  nan  ctrLa  sua  qitia  xefnine  serninioque 
Vis  animi  pariier  crencit  cum  corpore  toio  ? 

— LucR.  iii.  766^  771. 

Why  foil  owes  violence  the  savage  Lyons  race  ? 
Why  craft  the  Foxes  ?     Why  to  Deere  to  flye  apace  ? 
By  parents  is  it  given,  when  parents  feare  incites, 
Unlesse  because  a  certaiiie  force  of  inward  spirits 

With  all  the  body  ^rowes, 
As  seed  and  seed-spring  goes  ? 

That  divine  justice  is  grounded  thereupon,  punish- 
ing the  fathers  offences  upon  the  children ;  forsorauch  | 
as  the  contagion  of  the  fathers  vices,  is  in  some  sort  1 
printed,  in  childrens  soules,  and  that  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  their  will  toucheth  them.     Moreover,  that  if] 
the  soules  came  from  any  other   place,   then  by  tki 
naturall  consequence,  and  that  out  of  the  body  tUea 
should  have  beene   some  other  thing,  they   shoulo 
have  some  remembrance  of  their  first  being :  Con 
sideriog  the  naturall  faculties,  which  are  proper  unt 
him,  to  discourse,  to  reason,  and  to  remember. 

— jti  in  corpus  nascmiibtts  insinuatur^ 
Cur  tuper  anf^taciam  tut  at  em  metninisse  neqnitntts, 
Nee  vestigia  gcstarum  rtrum  ulla  tmanus  ? 

— LucR.  iii.  692:, 

If  our  sotile  at  our  birth  be  in  our  body  cast. 

Why  can  we  not  remember  ages  over-p&st. 

Nor  any  markes  retaiue  of  things  done  first  or  last  ? 
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For^  to  niaku  our  soules-eanditjoti^  to  be  of  tliat  chapter 
wc  would,  they  must  all  be  prosunjKjsecl  wise,        ^ 
CfiQ  when  they  arc  in  tljcir  tialurall  .siuiplicitie  aiid  AaApotoflt 
piiritie.     So  sibould  they  have  beene  such,  ^SST^ 
^jfroed  from  tlie  i  11  prison,  aswcll  iK^forc 

itred  tlic  same,  p.,    ,  >  ,.:jpe  the>^  !<hall  be,  when 
be  out  of  it-     And  it  were  necessarie  they 
(being  yet  in  the  body)  remember  the  said 
rledge  (as  Pinto  ^id )  that  what  we  learnt,  was 
a  oew  rcmembring  of  that  which  we  had  knowne 
A  thing  that   anv  man  may  by  experienoe 
itaine  to  be  false  and  erronlous.     jp'irst,  because 

not  precisely  remember  what  we  are  taught, 

md  that  if  mcmorie  did  meerel?  execute  her  func* 
the  would  at  least  suggest  us  with  something 
tour  learning,  Sec?ofidly*  what  she  knew  being 
in  her  puritie,  was  a  true  ui  nding,  knowing 

tlin^as  they  arc,  by  herdi%ini  .uv^  ,^i^cnee :  Where- 
IK  here;  if  she  be  instnicted^  she  is  made  to  receive 
lies  and  apprcliend  vice,  wherein  she  cannot  imploy 
|h  roemorie;  this  image  and  conceptiont  haring 
^rer  had  place  in  her.  I'o  say,  ttiat  the  c<jrporail 
1,  doth  so  suppres?^  her  natural]  faculties,  that 
^•rc  altogether  extinct  in  her:  firsts  is  clcanc 
to  tills  other  lieleefe,  to  [acknowledge]  her 
so  great,  and  the  operations  which  men  in  this 
ic  life  feci  of  it,  so  wondcrtull,  as  to  have 
thy  concluded  this  divinitie,  and  forcpast  elcr- 
^  and  the  immortalitie  to  come : 


mtiifptr€  ^  mmm 


U  M  our  micule  the  nowcr  be  «»  nmeh  altctwl, 
M  of  tlifiiK«  dooe  «]1  hold,  all  mem^fUs  b  fl^p 
Them  (aa  I  giiew)  lllfl  not  far  firmi  b«ia«  dad 
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Moreover,  it  is  here  with  us,  and  no  where  else, 

that  the  soules  powei^  and  effects,  are  to  be  con- 

An  Apoio^c  sidered  ;  all  the  rest  of  her  perfections,  are  vaine  and 
SeSTocT^^**  unprofitable  unto  her :  it  is  by  her  present  condition, 
that  all  her  immortalitie  must  be  rewarded  and  paid, 
and  she  is  only  aeconiptable  for  the  life  of  man :  It 
were  injustice  to  have  abridged  her  of  her  meanes 
and  faculties,  and  to  have  disarmed  her  against  the 
time  of  her  captivitie  and  prison,  of  her  weaknesse 
and  sicknesse,  of  tlie  time  and  season  where  she  had 
beene  forced  and  cotiipellcd  to  draw  the  judgement 
and  condemnation  of  infinite  and  endlesse  continu- 
ance, and  to  relye  upon  the  consideration  of  so  short 
a  time,  wliich  is  perad  venture  of  one  or  two  houres, 
or  if  the  worst  happen,  of  an  age,  (which  have  no 
more  proportion  with  [infinitie].  than  a  moment)  de- 
finitively to  appoint  and  establish  of  all  her  being,  by 
that  instant  of  space.  It  were  an  impious  dispro- 
portion to  wrest  an  eternall  reward  in  consequence 
of  so  short  a  life,  Pluto,  to  save  himselfe  from  this 
inconvenience,  would  have  future  payments  limited 
to  a  hundred  yeares  continuance,  relatively  unto  a 
humane  continuance :  and  many  of  ours  have  given 
them  ternporail  limits.  By  this  they  judged,  that 
her  generation  followed  the  common  condition  of 
humane  things :  As  also  her  life,  by  the  opinion  of 
Kpicunis  and  Democritm,  whicli  hath  most  beene 
received,  following  these  goodly  apparences.  That 
her  birth  was  scene,  when  the  body  was  capable  of 
her;  her  vertue  and  strength  was  perceived  as  the 
corporall  encreased ;  in  her  infancie  might  her  weak- 
nesse be  discerned,  and  in  time  her  vigor  and  ripe- 
nesse,  then  her  decay  and  age*  and  in  the  end  her 
decrepitude : 

— gi^gW  purittr  cum  carport,  el  una 

Cratcere  seniimun,  pnrUertpic  senexcere  mcnlem. — IL  450, 

The  minde  is  with  the  hody  bred,  we  doe  behold, 
^         It  jointly  growes  with  it,  with  it  it  waxeth  old, 
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They  perceived  her  to  be  capable  of  diverse  passions,  chaptbr 
aiid    agitated    by   many   languishing    and    painfull       "' 
motions,  where  through  she  fell  into  wearinesse  and  Aa  Apoiiom 
griefe,  capable  of  alteration    and   change,  of  joy,  srtoSd**^ 
stupefaction  and  languishinent,  subject  to  her  infir- 
mities, disieases,  and  offences,  even  as  the  stomacke 
or  the  foot. 

— memiem  Manari,  atrptiM  ut  argrum 
CrrmimuM,  Hjifcli  medit-'ma  poist  videmus: 

—Ih.  517. 
We  ice  as  IxkHvh  &icke  Jire  cur'd,  to  is  the  minde. 
We  tee,  how  Pliysicke  can  it  each  way  turiie  and  winde. 

dazled  and  troubled  by  the  force  of  wine ;  removed 
from  her  seat  by  the  vapors  of  a  burning  feaver; 
drowzie  and  sleepy  by  the  application  of  some  medi- 
caments, and  rouzcd  up  ogaine  by  the  vertue  of  some 
others. 

"-eorpoream  naiyram  amimi  essr  mrcrsse  est, 
Corporeu  quoniam  irlis  iciuque  laborai. — lb.  176. 

The  nature  of  the  iniiide  muU  needi  eorporeajl  bee, 
For  with  Ciir|>(ireaU  darts  and  strokes  it's  griev'd  we  see. 

She  was  scene  to  di>.inay  and  confound  all  her 
faculties  by  the  only  biting  of  a  sicke  dog,  and  to 
containe  no  ^^rcat  cuiistancic  of  discourse,  no  suffi- 
cicncie.  no  vcrtuc  no  philosonhirall  resolution,  no 
contention  of  her  forces,  that  ini^^lit  exempt  her  from 
the  subjection  of  these  accidents :  The  spittle  or 
shivering  of  a  massive  dog  shed  ujwn  AV^r-ra/r.f  his 
hands,  to  tn>ui>le  all  his  wisdoine.  to  distciniKT  his 
great  and  rc;{ular  iinagiiiations,  and  so  to  vancpiish 
and  annul!  them,  that  no  signe  or  shew  of  his  former 
knowledge  was  left  in  him  : 

—  I  u  tmimai 
Cfmturitatur,  rt  tiiristi  seurMum 

IhsieiiaiHr  nxli'm  ttlo  Hislracto  imrno.  —  ih,  501. 

The  iioulr%  fi»rcf  is  disturbed.  wpiTatctl, 
Di»traughl  bj  tliat  same  |Kii!»on,  alienated. 
vol.  II.  X  321 


CHAPTER         And  the  said  venome  to  finde  no  more  resistance 

^        in  his  souIe»  than  in  that  of  a  childe  of  foure  yeares 

An  Apoiogie  old,  a  venome  able  to  make  all  Philosophy  (were  she 

-^^*^^°**    incarnate)  become  furious  and  mad:    So  that  Oi/o, 

who  .scorned  both  death  and  fortune,  could  not  abide 

the  sight  of  a  looking  glasse,  or  of  water ;  overcome 

with  horrour,  and  quelled  with  amazement,  if  by  the 

contagion  of  a  mad  dog,  he  had  falne  into  that  sick- 

nesse,  which  Pliysitians  call  Hydrophobia,  or  feare 

of  waters, 

—vis  morbi  dLttraeta  per  artus 
Ttirbat  agens  animam,  Jtpttm/intes  tpquore  gaho 
Feniorum  id  validis  fervescuni  i^rthus  itndar. — Ih,  495. 

The  force  of  the  disease  disperst  t!i rough  joints  o0etids^ 
Driving  the  soule,  as  in  suit  Seas  the  wave  ascends, 
Foming  by  furious  force  which  the  wind  raging  lends. 

Now  concerning  this  point.  Philosophy  hath 
indeed  armed  man  for  the  enduring  of  all  other 
accidents,  whether  of  patience,  or  if  it  be  over- 
costly  to  be  found,  of  an  infallible  defeat,  in  con- 
veying her  selfe,  altogether  from  the  sense :  but  they 
are  meanes,  which  serve  a  soule,  that  is  her  owne, 
and  in  her  proper  force,  capable  of  discourse  and 
deliberation ;  not  to  this  inconvenience,  wherewith 
a  Philosopher,  a  soule  becommeth  the  soule  of  a 
foole  troubled,  vanquished  and  lost,  which  divers 
occasions  may  produce,  as  in  an  over-violent  agitation, 
which  by  some  vehement  passion,  the  soule  may 
beget  in  her  selfe :  or  a  hurt  in  some  part  of  the 
body ;  or  an  exhalation  fi'om  the  stomacke,  casting 
us  into  some  astonishment,  dazling,  or  giddinesse  of 
the  head  : 

corpo 

Scepe  animus^  dementU  enim^  dchraqiic  fatur^ 
Intei'dumque  gravi  Lethargo  fcrtur  in  a f turn 
Mtemumque  soporem,  ocuUs  ntUuqve  cadetUi* 


I 


—Il>.  467. 
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For  It  enra||e<l  rftre'ft,  and  ii'  «; 

HnMighi  bj  ih4r]>r  Lcther^v  r«  than  derpe. 

While  ejr^  ftod  ejrc-Udt  fuTl  luta  cierimii  skepe. 

Philosophers  have  in  mine  opinion  but  sli^laly 
||ftrp*t  upon  tills  string,  no  more  tnan  anotliCT  of  like 
eonsequenee.  Tliey  have  ever  tliis  Dilcmnui  in  their 
nimith,  to  comfort  our  mortall  condition*  The  sou/t 
eiituT  mart  alt  or  immnrtall :  if  mortait^  tkr  shall  be 
nthout  paifte:  if  immitrtatU  ^he  Bhalt  mend.  They 
BTCf  touch  the  other  branch  :  \Vhat>  if  she  eni- 
and  be  worse  ?  And  leave  the  menaces  of 
itu-e  paines  to  Poets.  Hut  thereby  thev  deal 
11  tvc*i  a  jfjood  game.     They  are  two  omi^ions» 

'^iucii  in  their  discourses  d<  i      '     n  oflTer  theni*»elve<» 
unto  roe,     I    romc   to   the  i;.jaine:    the  soule 

loseth   the  use  of  that   Stoical)   ehiefe   felidtie,  so 
and  so  firme*     Our  g<     'V    wisdome  mu^it 
ily  in  Ihi^  ph-ice  yeild  In  ,  and  quit  her 

weapon«i.  Ah  for  otlier  matters,  they  also  eomndered 
fay  liie  vanitie  of  nian«  reason,  that  the  mixture  and 
wcietie  of  two  ki  diflercnt  parbi,  a-s  is  thr  mt»rtiill  and 
the  immortall  is  inimaginable : 

Qmgfpe  eitmm  mmiui^  aiermajumgir€,  €$  tmd 
Di»9pfre  €M^     Qmd  rmim  i&yfvni  tut  pmiamdwm  f&t^ 

Jtmdmm  in  ctmtiUQ  Mfvttt  Mrrorr  prmnisi  f 

-rt.  Ml. 

For  vhal  imtourtall  U,  mortall  to  joynr  ontOp 

And  ihinlte  thrr  cmti  •ffre<?r  •'mI  mafoaU  dtiUei  doe, 

U  to  be  focilHh  :  fm  what  thinlti?  we  tlmngt^r  Im. 

If  am  dteftv^Mct  99  iBOPe  ttbmm'd,  lliao  Uil^^ 

That  111  tali  wfllk  riw<iiiirtaW  cndleMe  juio'd  ia  anloii, 

Can  ommI  ontra^iovs  «liimi^  rridnre  to  tbclr  oomoiiniiai  I 


CHAPTER 
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fdreover  they  felt   their   mule  to  be  oigaged 
as  well  m  the  body; 
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Which  thing  (according  to  Zeno)  the  image  of 
sleep  doth  manifestly  shew  unto  us.  For  he 
esteeraeth,  that  it  is  a  fainting  and  declination  of 
the  soule,  aswell  as  of  the  body.  CoJitrahi  animnrn^ 
et  quasi  lain  put  at  at  que  decider e  (Cic.  Dii\  ii,).  ffe 
thinks  the  minde  is  contracted,  and  doth  as  it  were  slide 
and  fall  doxime.  And  that  (which  is  perceived  in 
some)  it's  force  and  vigor  maintaineth  it  selfe  even  in 
the  end  of  life,  they  referred  and  imputed  the  same 
to  the  diversitie  of  diseases,  as  men  are  scene  in  that 
extremitie,  to  maintaine,  some  one  seiise,  and  some 
another,  some  their  hearing,  and  some  their  smelling, 
without  any  alteration ;  and  there  is  no  weaknesse 
or  decaj^  scene  so  universall,  but  some  entire  ai 
vigorous  parts  will  remaine. 

JVoff  alio  pacta  quam  *i  pfjt  cum  dolei  ctgri, 

In  nnih  caput  interea  sti forte  dolore, — Lucr,  iii,  111, 

No  otherwise,  than  if,  when  sick-mans  foote  doth  ake, 
Meane  time  perhaps  his  head  no  fellow-feeling  take. 

Our  judgements  sight  referreth  it  selfe  unto  truth* 
as  doth  the  Owles  eyes  unto  tlie  shining  of  the 
Sunne,  as  saith  AHstotle.  How  should  we  better 
convince  him,  than  by  so  grosse  blindnesse,  in  so 
apparent  a  light  ?  For,  the  contrarie  opinion  of  the 
soules  immortalitie,  which  Cicero  saith,  to  have  first 
beene  brought  in  (at  least  by  the  testimonie  of  books) 
by  Pherecydes  Stpiiis,  in  the  time  of  King  TiMus 
(others  ascribe  the  invention  thereof  to  Tludes^  and 
other  to  others)  it  is  the  part  of  humane  knowledge 
treated  most  sparingly  and  with  more  doubt  The 
most  constant  Dogmatists  (namely  in  this  point)  are 
inforced  to  cast  tliemselves  under  the  shelter  of  tlie 
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^mikes  wings.     Na  man  knowc«  what  AriMtotk  CHAP] 
'lUshed  ujioii  this  subjeel,  no  more  than  all 
its  in  (irntrailt  who  handle  the  same  with  hm 
m  vety  warcring  iKlirft* :  Item  gratmimam  promitten*  f 
tium  magis  qfium  prohafitiunL     fVko  ntt^uf'  proffu.rc 
than  mmrmT  a  thing  most  aiTvptahk.    He  hath  liiddcn 
himsei/e  under  the  eloud^  of  intricat  and  ambiguous 
words,  and   uninteIHgibte  senses,  and  hath  left  his 

\c%  as  mud  I  eause  to  dispute  upon  hts  judffe- 
_^  it,  as  upon  the  matter.  Iwo  things  made  mis 
its  opinion  plaasihle  to  them :  the  one*  that  without 
the  immortality  of  soules,  there  should  no  meanest  be 
left  to  ground  or  settle  the  vajne  hopes  of  glory :  a 
eoomleration  of  wonderfull  crcflit  in  the  world ;  the 
oftha  (as  Plato  saith)  tliat  it  is  a  most  profitable  im- 
fHOtion,  that  viees,  when  they  steal  away  from  out 
the  s^t  and  knowledge  of  humane  iustiee,  remaine 
erer  as  a  blaneke  before  divine  justice,  wliich  even 
alter  Ibe  death  of  the  guilty,  will  severely  pursue 
tbem.  Man  w  nrr  potMrntea  tvith  an  extreme  demre 
to  nrottme  Air  Initiff^  and  hath  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
Ma  pramdedjhr  it,  Toomlis  and  Monuments  are  for 
the  preservation  of  his  body,  and  glorie  (or  tlie  eon* 
timumce  of  his  name-  He  hath  imploycd  all  his  wit 
to  frame  him  selfe  a  new,  (as  imparient  of  his  fortune) 
and  to  underprop  or  uphold  himselfe  by  his  inven- 
titmsk.  The  smile  by  n*ason  of  her  trouble  and  tm« 
bedljty,  as  unable  to  sulisisit  of  her  !iclfe,  is  ever,  and 
in  all  placesi  questing  and  scarehing  comforts,  hopes, 
foundatiom«  and  fumiiiie  eirrumstances,  on  v '^' *^  ^he 
may  take  hold  and  settle  her  selfe.     And  i  .:iit 

ancf  fantastieall  soever  his  invention  doth  frame  them 
unto  liinru  he  notwithstanding  relieth  more  surely 
upon  them,  and  more  willingly,  than  upon  himselfe: 
But  it  b  a  wonder  to  lee  bow  the  most  obstinat  in 
and  manifest  perswasion  of  our  spirits 
have  found  themselves  sbcwrt  and  un- 
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[chapter  able  to  establish  the  same  by  their  humane  forces. 
^^        Somnia  mint  non  docentis,  sed  opfands.     These  ari, 
iAoApologie  drcames  not  of'  one  tluit  teachHh^but  wlsheth  what 
isebcmd^**"^   ^^^oidd  have:  said  an  ancient  W^riter.     Man  may  by 
■  his  owne  testimonie  know,  that  the  truth  he  alone 
[discovereth,  the   same  he  oweth  unto  fortune   aiul 
[chance ;  since  even  when  she  is  falne  into  his  hands, 
[he  wanteth  wherwith  to  lay  hold  on  her,  and  keepe 
[lier;  and  that  this  reason  hath  not  the  power  to  pre- 
yaile  with  it.     All  things  pj'oduced  bif  our  owne  dis- 
ieourse  and  mffivienck\  as  well  true  asjahe,  are  su///e 
yto  unceftaintie  and  disputation.     It  is  for  the  pimisb 
jient  of  our  temeritie,  and  instruction  of  our  miser 
Jiind  ineapacitie,  that  God  caused  the  trouble,  down€ 
Ifall  and  confusion  of  Bahek  Tower.     Whatsoever 
[attempt  without  his  assistance,  what  ever  we  see 
livitliout  the  lampe  of  his  grace,  is  but  vanity  and 
l|blly  r  With  our  weaknes  we  corrupt  and  adulterate 
the  very  essence  of  truth  (which  is  uniforme  and  con- 
[stant)  when  fortune  giveth  us  the  possession  of 
..What  course  soever  man  taketh   of  himselfe,  it 
[Gods  permission  that  he  ever  commeth  to  that  eonfa 
sion,  whose  image  he  so  lively  representeth  unto  ui 
by  the  just  punishment,  wherwith  he  framed  the  pretj 
sumptuous  over- weening  of  NembrotK  and  brouj" 
to  nothing  the  frivolous  enterprises  of  the  buildij 
of  his  high'towring  Pyramides,  or  Heaven -menaci 
Tower.     Peidam  sapient iam  sapiefitiumf   et  pnidcn 
tiam  prudent  ill  m  reprobabo  (1    Cor.  i.   19).      /  wii 
destroy  the  wisdome  of  the  wise,  and  reprove  the  pro- 
vide nee  qftfiem  that  are  most  jrrudent.     The  diversitie 
of  tongues  and  languages,  wherewith   he   disturbed 
that  worke,  and  overthrew  that  proudly-raisd  Pile; 
what  else  is  it,  but  this  infinit  altercation,  and  per- 
petual! discordance  of  opinions  and  reasons,  which 
aecompanieth  and  entangleth  the  frivolous  frame  of 
mans  learning,  or  value  buildiog  of  humane  science  ? 
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he  doth  inosl  profitably*      H'^ho  mghl  con-  chapter 
ii#,  had  we  fmt  ont  graint  qf  "         '    "      ^     This        *" 
it  tuith  done  inc  much  pleasui . .    i^  „,   liiiUiutii  Aa  ^ 
^iutio^  aui  humilihitk  ej^rvitatio  at,  aui  ctatumiM  stSS? 
7'Ar  my  comriUing  of  I  he  yf'ofii,  it  eitker 
eirrmt  q/*  fiumi/itH;  or  a  heatitig  downe  ofarm* 
Unto  what  point  of  pre«»unipUon  and  inso* 
^da  we  not  carrie  our  blinanesse  and  foolishnesseT 
Id  returtie  to  my  purpose :  Verily  there  was  mA 
that  we  should  be  beliolding  to  God  wme, 
aod  to  the  benefit  of  his  grace,  for   the   truth   of 
c^lioble  a  beHefe«  since  frotn    his  liberalitie  alone 
receive   the   fruit  of   immortalitte,   which   coo- 
in   enjoying   of  eternal  I    blessed  ncssse,       I^ 
ingenuously  coufesse,  that  oiUy  God  and  Faiths 
laUi  told   it  us:   For*  it   is   no  lesson  of  Nature* 
ear  :  from  our  reason^     And  he  that  «ihall 

Wi%....i  Hiid  without  narrowly  sift,  and  curiouHly 
lias  being  and  his  foroes  witliout  tins  divine 
i^ilege;    he    that  shall   view  and   consider  man« 
thout  riattcriitg  him,  shall  nor  finde  nor  see  either 
ie  or  fm  ultic  in  him*  that  taiAetli  of  any  other 
but  death  and  earth.     The  more  tee  f^ve,  the 
ttr*  '^^^       "frf  the  more  tee  ffeetd  nnto  God,  the 
i  c*  d(H'  ive.     That  which  the  Stoike 

said,  Ite  held  hv  the  cai^usll  consc^nt  of 
peoples  voice;  had  it  nnt  bc^- -    *    •*  -  V-  had 
it  of  God  ?     Cum  de  animortii  teri^ 

muM,  9$on  teve  momentum  apt$d  non  hahet  comenmu 
komHung,  out  timentmm  i^/croi  aui  eoJentium.  Vtor 
hoc putdka  nermamme  (Sen.  £Jfmf*  117).  f#^%m  we 
of  the  immnrtaJifie  qfnoulew  in  my  conceit  the 
oj  those  men  f>  of  no  small  authnritfi,  tcho  either 
or  adore  the  hyfenrnlt  pmeera.  This  puhUke 
i  make  wte  of.  Now  the  weaanes  of 
Affgument<$  upon  this  subject,  is  ver>^  msni- 
ly  knowoe  by  the  fabulous  cireumstatices  they 
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CHAPTER  have  added  unto  the  traine  of  this  opinion,  to  finde 
out  what  condition  this  our  immortahtie  was  ofc 
An  Apoiogie  Let  US  omit  the  Stoickes.  Lhurajn  nofm  hrgiuntur, 
Scbond™**"  tmiquajfi  coimicibus ;  din  mnnmiros  aiuiit  animm, 
semper  Jiegant  (Cic  Tusc.  Qu.  i.).  They  grant  us 
use  of  life,  as  is  unto  Ravens:  they  say^  our  satiles 
shall  long  continue^  but  they  deny  they  shall  last  ever. 
Who  [give]  unto  soules  a  life  heyond  this  but  finite* 
The  most  universall  and  received  fantasie»  and  which 
endureth  to  this  day,  hath  beene  that  whereof 
Pythagoras  is  made  Author;  not  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  it,  but  because  it  received  much 
force  and  credit  by  the  authoritie  of  his  approbation  ; 
Which  is,  that  soules  at  their  departure  from  us,  did 
but  passe  and  roule  from  one  to  another  body,  firom 
a  Lyon  to  a  Horse,  from  a  Horse  to  a  King,  un- 
cessantly  wand  ring  up  and  downe,  from  House  to 
Mansion,  And  himselfe  said,  that  he  remembred 
to  have  beene  jEthaledes^  then  Euphmbus,  afterward 
Hermotimus,  at  last  from  PyrrltM  to  have  passed 
into  Pythagoras:  ha\ang  memorie  of  himselfe,  the 
space  of  two  hundred  and  six  yeares;  some  added 
more,  that  the  same  soules  doe  sometimes  ascend  up 
to  heaven,  and  come  dowTie  againe : 

O  Pater  anne  uliqvm  ad  coelum  hinc  ire  putandum  egi 
Sutilimes  anifnas,  Uerumque  ad  tarda  rm^erti 
Corpora  ?     Qtur  lucis  mueris  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

™ViRo.  Mn.  vi  139. 

Must  we  thinke  (Father)  some  soules  hence  doe  go, 
Raized  to  hcav'n,  thence  turne  to  bodies  slow? 
Whence  doth  so  dyre  desire  of  light  on  wretches  grow  ? 

Origen   makes  them  eternally  to  go  and  come 

from   a  good,  to  a  bad   estate.      The  opinion  that 

Varro  reporteth  is>  that  in  the  revolution  of  foure 

hundred   and  forty   yeares,  they   reconjoyne   the 
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Chrmippus,  that  that  chapter 

spai*c  of  time       ^ 
.who  saith  that  AaApdo 


^bnnce. 


unto  their  first  bodies. 
^imist  come  to  passe  after  a 
trnkiiowne,  and  n'»t  t-'Mitted. 

he    holds    thi!»  i   from    IHndnrtM^   and   from 

ttwient  Toeste,)  of  niluiite  \'icis<iitudes  of  altenition» 

to  whieh  the  sonic  ii*  prepared,  baring  no  painc?»  nor 

rewnrds  in  the  other  World,  but  temporalKas  her  life 

m  this  is  but  temporally  concludeth  in  her  a  singular 

I  knowledge  of  the  affiurcs  of  Heaven,  of  Hell,  and 

I  here   below,   wiiere  she   hath  passed,  repassed,  and 

imed  in  many  voyages ;  a  matter  in  his  rcnicm- 

Betiold  her  progressc  elsewhere:   He  that 

^hath  lired  well,  reeonjoyneth  him^ielfe  unto  that  Star 

Planet,   to   whieh    he   is   .  1:    Who    evill» 

into  a  woman:  And  u   in^ti  he  amend  not 

fe,  he  trfinvrhangcth  him?*elfe  into  a  beast,  of 

eofidition  agr  t>  \m  vicious  eustonien,  and  sdtall 

^^  -!n  .     ,  »ri  \i\s  FunishmenU,  untill  he  retume 

I  rail    <indttion,  and  by  vertuc  of  reaMin,  he 

^fcaTc  deprived  iiim^elfe  of  those  grose,  stupide,  and 

•lementarie  qualities  that  were  in  him.     But  I  will 

BCVt  fmgf  t  tlie  ohjention,  whieh  the  Kpicureans  make 

uii  transnii^rration  from  one  body  to  another: 

\\  Hitii  i>  ver\'  pleasant.     They  d'  '    what  order 

there  should  be,  if  the  thn>ng  of  ti  ig  nhould  be 

gmter  tlian   tliat  of  such  as  be  borne.     For,  the 

removed  from  their  abode  would  throng  and 

^Mlife  together,  who  should  get  the  lient  seat  in  this 

cMc:  And  demand   besides,  what  they  would 

their  lime  about,  whilst  they  ^^hould  stay,  until! 

iay  other  nmnsion  were  made  ready  for  them:  Or 

eootnuy-wbe^   if  more  creatures  were   borne  than 

riioaki  dye;   they   say.   bodie      '      M   be  in  an  iU 

trimiff;  expecting  the  infusion  ir  soule,  and  it 

•  wcnila  come  to  passe*  that  some  of  them  should  d}re« 

tlfcv  had  ever  beene  living. 
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Dertique  connuhia  ad  veneris,  pa rt usque  ferantm 
Ejsse  aniiuas  prctsio  deridieulum  eaae  vxdeturf 
Et  spcciare  immortales  mortalia  membra 
Innumero  nmnero,  certarequc  prarproperanier 
Inter  se,  q^tm  pritna  jmtisdmaque  irmnuetur, 

— Iaicr*  iii.  302. 

Lastly,  diliculous  it  is,  soulcs  should  be  prest 

To  Venus  meetiijgs,  atid  begetting  of  a  beast: 

That  they  to  mortall  lims  im  mortal  1  be  add  rest 

In  number  numberlesse,  and  over-hasty  strive, 

Which  of  them  first  and  chiefe  should  get  in  there  to  live. 

Others  have  staid  the  soule  in  the  deceased  bodies, 
therwith  to  animate  serpents,  wormes  and  other 
beasts,  which  are  said  to  engender  from  the  corruption 
of  our  members,  yea  and  from  our  ashes :  Others, 
div^ide  it  in  two  parts,  one  niortaU, another  immortal: 
Others,  make  it  corporeall,  and  yet  notwithstanding 
immortall ;  Others,  make  it  immortall,  without  any 
science  or  knowledge.  Nay  there  are  some  of  ours, 
who  have  deemed,  that  of  condemned  mens  soules 
divels  were  made:  As  Plutarke  thinks,  that  Godsi 
are  made  of  those  soules  which  are  saved  :  For,  there 
be  few  things  that  this  authour  doth  more  resolutely 
averre,  then  tliis ;  holding  every  where  else  an  am- 
biguous and  doubtfull  kind  of  speech.  It  is  to  be 
imagined  and  firmhe  beUeved  (saith  he)  that  the  soules 
of  men,  vertuous  both  according  unto  nature  and 
divine  Justice,  become  of  Men,  Saints,  and  of  Saints, 
Deoii-Gods,  and  after  they  are  once  perfectly,  as 
in  saeriKces  of  purgation,  cleansed  and  pmihed, 
being  dehvered  from  all  passibility  and  mortalitie, 
they  become  of  demi-Gods  (not  by  any  civill  ordi- 
nance, but  in  good  truth,  and  according  to  manifest 
reason)  perfect  and  very  very  Gods ;  receiving  a  most 
blessed  and  thrice  glorious  end.  But  whosoever  shall 
see  him,  who  is  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most 
sparing  and  moderate  of  that  faction,  so  undantedly 
to  skirmish,  and  will  heare  him  relate  his  wonders 
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[\ipoii  this  subject,  liim  I  refer  to  his  discourse  of  the  chapter 
Moone,  and  of  Socj-atCnS  his  Dsenioii ;  where  as  evi-  ^ 
denlly  as  in  any  other  place,  may  be  averred,  that  An  Apoiogtc 
the  mysteries  of  Philosophy  have  many  strange  con-  sebo^^** 
ceits,  common  with  those  of  Poesie ;  mans  under- 1 
standing  losing  it  selfe  ;  [if  it]  once  goe  about  to 
sound  and  controule  all  things  to  tlie  utmost  ende ; 
as  tired  and  troubled  by  a  long  and  wearisome  course 
of  our  life,  we  returne  to  a  kind  of  doting  childhood. 
Note  here  the  goodly  and  certaine  instructions^  which 
concernmg  our  soules-subject  we  drawe  from  humane 
knowledge.  There  is  no  lesse  rashnesse  in  that  which 
sliee  teacheth  us  touching  our  corporail  parts.  Let 
us  make  choyse  but  of  one  or  two  examples,  else 
should  we  lose  our  selves  in  this  troublesome  and 
vaste  Ocean  of  Physicall  errours.  Let  us  know 
whether  tliey  agree  but  in  this  one,  that  is  to  say, 
of  what  matter  men  are  derived  and  produced  one 
from  another^  For,  touching  their  first  production, 
it  is  no  marvel  if  in  a  thing  so  high  and  so  ancient, 
mans  nit  is  troubled  and  confounded,  Archclaiis 
the  Physition,  to  whom  (as  Arisioxeiin^  affirmeth) 
SocratavusLS  Disciple  and  Minion,  assevered  that  both 
tnen  and  beastes  liad  beene  made  of  milkie  slime  or 
niudde,  expressed  by  the  heate  of  the  earth,  Pytha- 
\  gora$  saith,  that  our  seed  is  the  scumme  or  froth  of 
oar  be^t  blood,  Plato  the  distilling  of  the  marrow 
ifl  the  backe-bone,  which  hee  argueth  thus,  because 
jtkt  place  feeleth  fii'st  the  wearinesse  which  foUoweth 
[the  generative  businesse. 

JlemfEon,  a  part  of  the  braines-substance,  which 

prove,  he  saith,  their  eyes  are  ever  most  troubled, 

"   lemperately  addict  themselves  to  that 

/ocriius,  a  substance  extracted  from  all 

of  this  corporaD  Masse.     Epicunis^  extracted 

Hn  the  soule  and  the  body  :  Aristotle,  an  excrement 

he  nourishment  of  the  bloud,  the  last 
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CHAPTER  scattereth  it  selfe  in  our  severall  members  ;  others, 

^        blood,  concocted  and  disgested  by  the  heute  of  the 

An  Apoiogic  genitorics,  whicli  they  judge,  l>ecause  in  the  extreame, 

Scb^nd****^     earnest  and  forced  labours,  many  shed  drops  of  pure 

blood  ;    wherein  some  appearance  seemeth  to  be,  if 

from  so  infinite  a  confusion  any  likelihood  may  be 

drawne.     But  to  bring  this  seed  to  effect,  how  majiy 

contrary  opinions  make  they  of  it  ?     Arhtotle  and 

Democrihis  hold,  that  women  have  no  sperme,  that 

it  is  but  a  sweate,  which  by  reason  of  the  pleasure, 

and  fri cation  they  east  forth,  and  availeth  nothing  in 

generation. 

Galen,  and   his   adherents,  contrariwise  afiirme* 
that  there  can  be  no  generation,  except  two  seeds 
meete  together.     Behold  the  Physitians,  the  Philo- 
sophers,  the  Lawyers,  and  the  Divines  pell-mell  to-  ■ 
gether    by   the   eares   with   our   women    about   the 
question   and   disputation   how   long   women   beare 
their  fruite  in  their  wombe.     And  as  for  mee,  by 
mine  owne  example  I  take  tlieir  part,  that  maintaine. 
a  woman  may  goe  eleven  months  with  ehilde.     The 
w^orld  is  framed  of  this  experience ;  there  is  no  meane 
woman  so  simple,  that  cannot  give  her  censure  upon 
ail  these  contestations,  although  we  could  not  agree* 
This  is  mffident  to  i^eriji€,  that  ifi  the  coi^por  all  part, 
man  is  no  more  imtructed  of  hiimelfe,  then    in  the  m 
spiritualL     We  have  proposed  liimselfe  to  himselfe,  ■ 
and  his  reason  to  his  reason,  to  see  what  shee  can 
tell  us  of  it.     Mee  thinkes  I    have  sufficiently  de- 
clared,  how  little   understanding  shee  hath    of  her 
selfe.        And   hee   who   hath    no    understanding   of 
himselfe,    what    can     he    have    understanding    of? 
Qiian  vero  nwnsuram  ullim^  rei  possit  ngere  qrU  sui 
nesciat  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  ii.  cap.  1).     As  though  he 
could  take   measure   of  any   thing  that  knowes   tiot 
his  otvfie  measure.     Truely  Protogoras  told  us  prettie 
tales,   when    hee    makes    man   the   measure   of  aJl 
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_     who  never  knew  so  much  as  hb  owne*     If  chaptsr 
[it  he  not  hc\  Im  di^nitie  will  f  uflTtT  any  other        ^^*i 

ereaturc  to  have  this  advanta^L  i  _.  him.     Now  he  AnAp 
being  ho  contrary  in  hiniscJfc,  and  one  judgement  s^ST 
[90   uncessantly    subverting    atiother,    this    f  1c 

Kttton  wa!»  but  a  jcvt,  which  induced  u.  i.^^c^* 
]y  to  conclude  the  nullity  of  the  Compasiie  and 
Compa&ser.      When  TUulea  Judfftf '  nmokdge 

man  very  hard  unto  man^  hee  /c...  ..,.-  him  tfm 
"  fe^  ^  ^^^  other  things  to  be  imtHinmble  untn 
oa  for  whom  1  have  taken  the  paines  to 
so  long  a  worke  (agaimit  my  custome)  will 
.not  shun  to  maintaine  your  Stbund,  with  tlie  ordi- 
forme  of  arguing,  whereof  you  are  daily  in- 
[?ted,  and  will  tiierein  exercise  both  your  intnde 
itudy :  For  this  la^t  trick  of  fence,  must  not 
^employed  hut  aj  an  cxtrcnie  remedy.  It  is  a 
Uirus^t.  gairii^t  which  you  must  forsake 
TOUT  weapons,  to  force  your  advensary  to  renoimee 
his,  atid  a  Mreret  sli^tht,  which  must  seiftome  and  yctt 
apatiDgly  be  put  m  practice.  //  is  a  /great  fom- 
karimtmi  to  loie  owr  selfe  ftfr  the  lame  of  nnnther, 
A  man  must  not  >te  willing  to  die  to  n  fiim- 

p,  a&  GobfioB  was :  who  being  close  b^  -r*s 

li  a  Ixntl  of  Perman  Ihtrius  chanced  to  n 

with  his  sword  in  hU  hand,  and  fearing  to  strtcke, 
lor  feare  he  >-  !l  hurt  Gobriwt,  he  cjUIed  unto 
n  and  baii  ^milc  boldly,  althougii  lie  nhould 

ugh  both  (it'rriN.  i.).  I  have  heard«armes, 
i  L^iiditions  of  single  conibates  being  deapermie, 
I  in  which  he  that  offered  tbem,  put  both  hhn- 
iadfe  and  his  enemy  in  danger  of  an  end  inevitable 
;  to  both,  rr proved  as  unjust^  and  coodemned  as  un* 
LlawfulL  1  he  Portngal§  tooke  onee  eertaine  Turkes 
in  the  Inman  seas,  who  impatient  of  their 
lmiy\  Kaolved  with  themselves  (and  their  reso- 
led)   by   rubbing   of  Ship-nailes   one 


CHAPTER  against  another,  and   causing  sparkles  of  fire  to  fal 

^"        amongst  the  barrels  of  [x>wder  (which  lay  not  far 

AnApoiogie  from  them)  with  intent  to  consume  both  themselvs, 

Sebond"'''''^    their  masters,  and  the  ship.      If^e  hut  touch  the  skirts, 

and  glance  at  the  last  closings  of'  Sciejices,  tckerein 

ewtrejnitif,  as  well  as  In  vertue,  is  vicious.      Keepe 

your  selves  in  the  common  path,  it  is  not  good  to 

be  so  subtill*  and  so  curious.     Remember  what  the 

Italian  proverbe  saith, 

Chi  iroppo  s*  assoUiglia^  si  scavexna. 

— Petr.  p.  i«  cnnz.  xiii.  4B, 

Who  makes  himselfe  too  fine. 
Doth  break  himselfe  in  fine. 

I  perswade  you,  in  ymir  opinions  and  discmirscs, 
as  much  as  in  your  customeH,  and  in  every  other  tfdng, 
to  71SC  moderation  and  tempeiance^  and  avoide  all  new- 
fangled inventions  and  strangenesse.  AW  extravagant 
waies  displease  me.  You,  \\\\o  by  the  authority  and 
preheminence,  which  your  greatuesse  hath  laied  upon 
you,  and  more  by  the  advantages,  which  the  qualities 
that  are  most  your  owne,  bestow  on  you,  may  with  a 
nod  command  whom  you  please,  should  have  laied 
this  charge  upon  some  one,  that  had  made  profession 
of  learning,  who  might  otherwise  have  disposed  and 
enriched  this  fantasie.  Notwithstanding  here  have 
you  enough  to  supply  your  w^ants  of  it» 

Epicurus  said  of  the  lawes,  that  the  worst  were 
so  necessary  unto  us,  that  without  them,  men  would 
enter-devoure  one  another.  And  Plaio  verifieth,  that 
without  lawes  we  should  live  like  beast es.  Our  spirit  is 
a  vagabond,  a  dangerous,  and  fond-hardy  implement; 
It  is  very  hard  to  joyne  order  and  measure  to  it»  In 
ray  time,  such  as  have  any  rare  excellency  abov  e  others, 
or  extraordinary  vivacity,  we  see  them  almost  aU 
so  lavish  and  unbridled  in  licence  of  opinions  and 
manners,  as  it  may  be  counted  a  wonder  to  find 
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I  settled  aiid  siociable.     There  in  great  rrason  why  CHAPTER 
spirit  of  man  should  be  so  strictly  ein^         '      In        ^'^ 
^tiidy,  wi  ill  nil  thiiigN  clfie,  he  mii?*t  hn  teps  Aa^  , 

ibrcd  and  ordered.      The  limits  of  his  ptirsnite  ^ST^** 
it  be  cut  out  by  art.     He  is  bridled  and  fettered 
h,  and  bv  religions  lawes,  customer,  knowledge, 
eepts,  piune^i  and  recompeneea,  both  fiiortall  and 
tall  ve  see  Iiim»  bj-  meanes  of  his  volu- 

and  -,      xjiiou  escape  all  Ihe^je  bonds.     It  is  a 
PBUie  body,  that  hath  no  way  about  him  to  be  seisr^ 
fF:  a   diverse  and  df  "  1    body,   on 

.  :,  .1,11  knot  nor  hold  may  Ij    , nah    Verily 

are  fcfw  soules«  so  order ly,  so  constant,  and  so 
^well  K  >  may  lie  tnistetl  with  their  owne  con- 

duct, a:...  i-iy  with  modenitioiK  and  without  rashn^, 
saile  in  the  liberty  of  their  judifments  beyond  common 
omnhnsL     It  is  Jimre  e  t  to  jfivc  some  body 

^tne  ciiai|^  and  tuition  v .    .^.cm.     The  spirit  $m  an 
ragiomM  gbapc^  f/ea  even  to  fm  owne  po$9emar^ 
he  Aair  the  grace,  irrtf  orderly  and  tUmreetfy 
himsetje  theremtk     And  there  is  no  beasts 
wbficii  one  may  more  justly  apply  a  blinding  bord* 
[to  kcepe  her  tiif^^t  in,  and    force  her  looke  to  her 
and   keepe  finom   straying   here  and  there, 
the  tmrke  which  use  and   lawes  trace  her 
II  it  be  better  for  vou  to  dose 
bouMii  >wiii  ^.i.es  in  the  at*cnstomed  path;  how- 
it  be,  then  to  take  your  fliglit  to  this  uithridled 

J.     But  if  any  one  of  these  new  doctors  shall 

iindertake»  to  play  the  wise  or  ingenious  l>efore  you, 
at  the  charge  of  his  and  your  health  :  to  rid  you  out 
of  this  dangerous  plague*  which  daily  more  and  more 


;»   .Z\e^   :,. 


"   * 


»L 


igion 
%cnoiiic,  siiali  ufitlier  offend  you  nor  your 
The  lil>erty  then,  and  the  jollitj*  ^  ^  '*  ^ir 
apirita  brought  forth  many  different  ^^f 
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CHAPTER  Opinions,  in  Philosophy  and  humane  Sciences:  every 
^        one  undertaking  to  judge  and  chuse,  so  he  might 

AnApoiogie  raise  a  faction.  But  now  that  men  walke  all  one 
way;  Qui  cefiis  quibuHdam  destinatisque  stfUentm 
addict i  et  cojisecrati  .mnty  ut  etiam,  qiim  non  probant, 
cogantur  defender e  (Cic.  Tiisc.  Qu.  ii.):  Ulio  are 
addicted  and  conseciated  to  certaine  set  and  fore- 
decf^eed  opimoris^  so  as  they  are  enforced  to  niaintahu 
those  things  which  they  prove  or  approve  not :  And 
tliat  we  receive  Artes  by  civill  authority  and  appoint- 
ment :  So  that  Schooles  have  but  one  patterne,  aUke 
circumscribed  discipline  and  institution  ;  no  man  re- 
gardeth  more  what  coines  weigh  and  are  worth ;  but 
every  man  in  his  turne  receiveth  them  according  to 
the  value,  that  common  approbation  and  succession 
allotteth  them ;  ]Men  dispute  no  longer  of  the  alloy, 
but  of  the  use,  So  are  all  things  spent  and  vented 
alike,  Physike  is  received  as  Geometry  :  and  jugUng 
tricks,  enchantments,  bonds,  the  commerce  of  de- 
ceased spirits,  prognostications,  domifications,  yea 
even  this  ridiculous,  wit  and  wealth-consuming  per- 
suite  of  the  Philosophers  stone,  all  is  emploied  and 
uttered  without  contradiction.  It  sufficeth  to  know, 
that  Mars  his  place  lodgeth  in  the  middle  of  t!ie 
hands  triangle  ;  that  of  Venus  in  the  Thumme ;  and 
Mercuries  in  the  little  finger :  and  when  the  table- 
line  cutteth  the  teachers  rising,  it  is  a  signe  of 
cruelty:  When  it  faileth  under  the  middle  finger, 
and  that  the  naturall  Median-line  makes  an  angle 
with  the  vital!,  under  tlie  same  side,  it  is  a  signe  of  a 
miserable  death :  And  when  a  womans  naturall  line 
is  open,  and  closes  not  at  angle  with  the  vitall,  it 
evidently  denotes  that  she  will  not  be  very  chast.  I 
call  your  selfe  to  witnesse  if  with  this  Scieiice  onely* 
a  man  may  not  passe  with  reputation  and  favour 
among  all  companies.  Theophra^tus  was  wont  to 
say,  that  mans  knowledge,  directed  by  tlie  sense, 
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miglit  judge  of  the  causes  of  things,  unto  a  eertain  chapthi 
measure,  but  beitig  rome  to  the  extreani  and  first        ^ 
it  mu^t  necejisarrly  «tay»  and  be  blunted  or  toj 
I ;  either  by  reasiin  of  it's  weaknesses  or  of  the 
di'^  It  is  an  indiflTerent  and  pleasing 

of  o|**,i,Mt..  to  thinke,  that  our  sulficienry  riiay 
[bring  u%  to   the   knowledge  of  .some  things,   and 
hath  r  tres  of  power,  beyond  wliich  it's 


tenio-itj  ...  t  T**jMtpv  it.     Thi^    -'f^lon  is  plausible  and 
_  It  in  by  wayof  eom|)  :  hut  it  is  ban!  to 

gi%*e  our  !»pirit  any  limits,  biing  very  curious  and 
iy.  ana  not  tied  to  stay  rather  at  a  thousand, 
at  fifty  [pares J,     Having  found  by  experience, 
if  one  had  mist  to  attaine  unto  some  one  thing, 
hath  eonie  unto  it,  and  that  which  one  age 
lew.  the  age  suecee<Jing  hath  found  out :  and 
that  S  ^  and  Arts  arc  not  cast  in  a  mold,  but 

*  ^  I  tile  fonned  and  shaped  by  often 
I  ling  them  over:  even  as  beares 
mm  their  yong  whelps  by  often  licking  them: 
it  my  strength  cannot  discover*  I  cease  not  to 
aound  and  tr}':  and  in  handling  and  kneadii^  thb 
new  matter  and  with  removing  and  chafing  it,  1  open 
fotne  [fiKility  J  for  him  that  shall  follow  me,  that  with 
ease  he  may  enjny  the  same,  and  make  it  more 
OMfe  supple  and  more  pliable : 


At  tlir  betl  Bees  warn  in«l  t 
Ami  bMHJlltif^,  mlcj  roatijr  ( 
Anil  It  HMcle  tptly  6tt 
For  ate,  hy  utlog  it. 


h^  Sua, 


As  much  will  the  second  do  for  the  third,  which 
ii  m  cause  that  difTif^utfy  doth  not  mll^  desfiaire, 

loeh  lease  niv  unahrlity:  for  it  is  I  ic  owrie. 
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CHAPTER  Mao  is  as  well  capable  of  all  things,  as  of  some 

And  if  (as  7Vieophrastus  .saith)  he  avow  the  ignorance 

^  Apoiogie  of  the  first  causes  and  beginnings,  let  him  hardly  quit 
s«bonS°**"  all  the  rest  of  his  knowledge.  If  his  foundation  faile 
him,  his  discourse  is  overthrowne.  T/te  dispute  hath 
no  otJier  scope^  and  to  enquh^e  no  other  end  but  tfie 
principtes:  If  this  end  stay  not  his  course,  he  casteth 
hiniselfe  into  an  infinite  irresolution.  Non  potejsl 
aliud  alio  magis  minmque  comprehendi,  guoniam  om- 
nium renim  una  est  definitio  cmnprehendendi.  One 
t/duj^'  can  neither  more  nor  lesse  be  comprehended  tfien 
anot/ier,  since  of  all  things  there  is  one  definition  of 
compreliending.  Now  it  is  likely,  that  if  the  soule 
knew  any  thing,  shee  first  knew  her  selfe :  and  if  she 
knew  any  without  and  besides  her  selfe,  it  must  be 
her  vaile  and  body  before  any  thing  else.  If  even  at 
this  day  the  Gods  of  Physicke  are  seene  to  wrangle 
about  our  Anatoniie, 


Mulciber  in  Trmam^  pro  7^roia  Aiabat  Apollo^ 

— Ovid,  Trisi,  i,  EL  ii.  5. 

A  polio  stood  for  T^roy, 
Fukan  Troy  to  destroy. 


I 


when  shaU  we  expect  that  they  will  be  agreed  ?  We 
are  neerer,  unto  our  selves,  then  is  whitenesse  unto 
snow,  or  weiglit  imto  a  stone.  If  man  know  not  him- 
selfe,  hotv  can  hee  knoxv  his  functions  and  forces?  It 
is  not  by  fortune  that  some  true  notice  doth  not 
lodge  with  us,  but  by  hazard.  And  forasmuch  as  by 
the  same  way,  fashinn  and  conduct,  crrours  are  re- 
ceived into  our  soule,  she  hath  not  wherewithall  to 
distinguish  them,  nor  whereby  to  chuse  the  truth 
from  falshood*  The  Academikes  received  some  in- 
chnation  of  judgment,  and  found  it  over  raw,  to  say, 
it  was  no  more  likely  snow  should  be  white  then 
blacke,  and  that  wee  should  be  no  more  assured  of 
the  moving  of  a  stone,  which  goeth  from  our  hand, 
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then  of  iliAt  of  tlie  eighth  Splieare.     Aiid  to  avpid  CttAFTSR 
this  dinicultie  and  stnuigenestte,  which  ^  'i  cmn-       ™ 

Dol   but  biirdiy   loil^  in  our  imsflfifuiu....,  :^uwbctt  Ap^  . 
tber  aiUibli^h.  tliat  we  were  no  w  av  eaptthle  of  know-  Sf,{^^^ 
heifg^  And  that   tniih   is  en  ^    in   Uie  deepeast 

Abymm^  where  nimis  sight  l^u  l.^  wmy  enter;  yet 
avowed  tiiey  siome  Utings  to  be  more  hkely  and 
pMrtlile  'S  and  received  this  faculty  in  their 

jmAgcmLi,.,  :..u  ibej'  might  rather  tnciine  to  one 
apjiarmnce  then  to  another.  I'hey  allowed  her  this 
Ptoperooon,  interdicting  her  aU  reMilutloti.  The 
Pjrrrbonians  adviikC  in  more  hardy,  and  therewithall 
more  likely^  For  this  Academical!  inctination,  and 
^jAis  propension  rather  to  one  then  anottier  propoai^ 
^^voOt  what  ei^  i^  it,  then  a  reaeknowledging  of  some 
I  appatant  truth,  in  thi!^  than  in  that  I  If  our  under* 
I  atandfqg  be  eapablc  of  the  forme,  of  the  lineaments* 
^^tf  the  behaviour  and  face  of  truth;  it  might  as  well 
^^pe  it  all  cDin|iieat;  ns  but  halfc,  growinc  and  imper- 
fect. For  this  apparance  of  veris  dc,  which 
makes  theiti  rather  take  the  lelt  theit  m^  nght  baud, 
doe  rcnx  augment  it ;  this  one  ounce  of  likclibood^ 
whieh  tumoi  the  ballanee,  doe  you  multiply  it,  by  a 
luifldred,  nay  by  a  thousand  ounces;  it  will  in  th€ 
aod  cone  to  passe,  that  the  ballance  will  alisolutety 
I— oltc  and  conclude  one  elimce  and  perfect  truth. 
But  how  doe  they  s^ufTer  thenuielves  to  be  made 
tfaefcaUe  by  likclihocid,  if  they  know  not  trutli  f 
Maw  knmc  thetf  the  iembbmce  qf  thai^  whrrtof  theg 
mmientamd  mat  the  catemr  "  f  ither  we  lure  able  to 
|M|ae  abaolutely,  or  ahi^  we  cannot  If  our 
flitiSoctttaU  and  sensible  faculties  are  without  groiuid 
footing. 


the  wind,  for  nott 


judgment  to 


caried  away  to  any  part  of  tbetr  operation^  what 


I  soever  it  seemeth  to  present  us 
and  most  happy  situatkin  of 
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CHAPTER  standing  should  be  that,  where  without  any  totterring 
^        or  agitation  it  might  niaiiitaine  it  selfe  setled,  upright- 
and  inflexible.     Inter  visa^  vera^  ant  Jalsa^  ad  animi\ 
assensum^  nihil  interest  (Cic*  Acad.  Q.  iv.).     7Vi^n?| 
is  no  di^ereme  betwiai  true  and  fake  imions,  con-  j 
cerning  the  mindes  assent.      That  things  lodge  not 
in  us  in  their  proper  forme  and  essence,  and  make 
not  their  entrance  into  us,  of  their  o^vne  power  and 
authority,  we  see  it  most  evidently.     For  if  it  were 
so,  we  would  receive  them  all  alike :  wine  should  be 
such  in  a  sicke  mans  mouth,  as  in  a  healthy  mans,  M 
He  whose  fingers  are  chopt  through  cold,  and  stiffe  " 
or  benummed  with  frost,  should  find  the  same  hard* 
nesse  in  the  wood  or  iron  he  might  handle,  whicli 
another  doth.    Then  strange  subjects  yeeld  unto  our 
mercy,  and  lodge  with  us  according  to  our  pleasure. 
Now  if  on  our  part  we  receive  any  thing  without 
alteration,  if  mans  holdfasts  were  capable  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful!,  by  our  proper  meanes  to  seize  on 
truth,  those  meanes  being  common  to  all ;  this  truth 
would  successively  remove  it  selfe  from  one  to  an 
other-     And  of  so  many  things  as  are  in  the  world, 
at  least  one  should  be  found,  that  by  an  universal! 
consent  should  be  beleeved  of  all.     But  that  no  pro- 
position  is   scene,   which   is  not   controversied  and 
debated  amongst  us,  or  that  may  not  be,  declareth 
plainly,  that  our  judgment  doth  not  absolutly  and 
clearly  seize  on  that  which  it  seizeth ;  for  my  judg^ 
ment  cannot  make  my  fellowes  judgment  to  receive 
the  same ;  which  is  a  signe,  that  I  have  seized  upon 
it  by  some  other  meane  then  by  a  naturall  power  ia 
me   or  other  men.      Leave  we   apart   this   infinite 
confusion  of  opinions,  which  is  scene  amongst  Philo- 
sophers themselves,  and  this  universall  and  perpetuail 
disputation,   in    and    concerning  the   know^ledge  of 
things. 

For  it  is  most  truly  presupposed,  that  men  (I 
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meane  the  wisest,  the  best  borne,  yea  and  the  most  chapter 
sufficient)  do  never  agree ;  no  not  so  much  that  heaven       ^^  M 

is  over  our  heads ;  For  they  who  doubt  of  all,  doe  An  Apoiogie  ' 
also  doubt  of  this ;  and  such  as  aflirme,  that  we  seboaT*''''* 
cannot  conceive  any  thing,  say*  we  have  not  con- 
ceivd  whether  heaven  be  over  our  heads :  which 
two  opinions  are  in  number  (without  any  compari- 
son) the  most  forcible.  Besides  this  diversity  and 
infinite  division,  by  reason  of  the  trouble  which  our 
owne  judgement  layetli  upon  our  selves,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  every  man  findes  in  himselfe,  it 
may  manifestly  be  perceived,  that  this  situation  is 
ver>'  uncertaine  and  unstaid.  How  diversly  judge 
we  of  things  ?  How  often  change  we  our  phan- 
tasies? What  I  hold  and  beleeve  this  day,  I 
beleeve  and  hold  with  all  my  beleefe ;  all  my  im- 
plements^ springs  and  motions,  embrace  and  claspe 
this  opinion,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
warrant  the  same :  I  could  not  possibly  embrace 
any  verity,  nor  with  more  assurance  keepe  it,  then 
I  doe  this.  I  am  wholy  and  absolutely  given  to 
it;  but  hath  it  not  beene  my  fortune,  not  once, 
but  a  hundred,  nay  a  thousand  times,  my  daily,  to 
have  embraced  some  other  thing,  with  the  very 
same  instruments  and  condition,  which  upon  better 
ad%ise  I  have  afterward  judged  false  ?  A  man  should 
at  the  least  hecome  wise,  at  hh  oivne  cost,  and  learne 
try  others  harmes.  If  under  this  colour  1  have  often 
found  my  selfe  deceived,  if  my  Touch-stone  be 
commonly  found  false  and  my  ballance  un-ev^en  and 
unjust;  What  assurance  may  I  more  take  of  it  at 
this  time,  then  at  others  ?  Is  it  not  folly  in  me,  to 
suffer  my  selfe  so  often  to  be  beguiled  and  couzened 
by  one  guide?  Neverthelesse,  let  fortune  remove 
us  five  hundred  times  from  our  place,  let  her  doe 
nothing  but  uncessantly  empty  and  fill,  as  in  a 
id  other  opinions  in  our  mind,  the 
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lealth  and  all : 


— posterior  res  ilia  reperta 
Perdii;  et  immutut  sen^is  ad  prktina  quctque, 

— Lueit.  V.  H2I, 

The  liitter  thing  d  est  rotes  all  found  before ; 
And  alters  sense  at  all  thingsi  lik'J  of  }'ore. 


Whatsoever  is  told  us,  and  what  ever  we  leame, ' 
we  should  ever  remember,  it  is  man.  who  delivereth,  j 
and  man  that  receiveth ;  It  is  a  mortall  hand,  that 
presents   it,  and  a   mortall   hand,   that   receives   it.  j 
Onely  things  which  come  to  us  from  heaven,  have! 
right  and   authority  of  perswasion,  and   markes  of 
truth ;  Which  we   neither  see  with   our  eyes,  norj 
receive  by  our  meanes ;  this  sacred  and  great  image 
would   be  of  no  force   in  so  wretched  a  Mansion, 
except  God  prepare  it  to  tliat  use  and  purpose,! 
unlesse   God    by   his   particular    grace    and    super- 1 
naturall   favor,   reforme   and   strengthen   the    same* 
Our  fraile  and    defective   condition    ought   at   least] 
make  us  demeane  our  selves  more  moderately,  and 
more  circumspectly   in   our   changes.       We   should 
remember,  that  whatsoever  we  receive  in  our  under- 
standing, we  often  receive  false  things,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  same  instruments,  which  many  times  con- 
tradict and  deceive  themselves.     And  no  marvell  if 
they  contradict  themselves,  being  so  easie  to  encline, 
and  upon  very  sligiit  occasions  subject  to  waver  and 
turne.     Certaine  it    is,   that  our   apprehension,  our 
judgement,  and  our  soules  faculties  in  generall,  doe 
suffer  according  to  the  bodies  motions  and  altera- 
tions,  which    are    continualL      Have    we   not   our 
spirits  more  vigilant,  our  memorie  more  ready,  and 
our  discourses  more  lively  in  time  of  health,  thea. 
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in  sickenesse  ?  Doth  not  joy  and  blithnesse  make  us  chapter 
receive  the  subjects,  that  present  themselv's  unto  ^ 
our  soule^  with  another  kind  of  countenance,  then  An  Apoiogrie 
lowring  vexation,  and  drooping  melancholy  doth  ?  scl^nd°^°** 
Doe  you  imagine,  that  CatnUus  or  Sapkoes  verses, 
deh'ght  and  please  an  old  covetous  Chuff-penny 
wretch,  as  they  do  a  hasty  and  vigorous  yong- 
man  ?  Cleoine7ies  the  sonne  of  Anaxcmdridas  being 
sick,  his  friends  reproved  him,  saying,  he  had  new 
strange  humors,  and  uniisviall  phantasies:  It  is  not 
unlikely  (answered  he)  for,  I  am  not  the  man  I 
was  wont  to  he  in  the  time  of  health :  But  being 
other,  so  are  my  fantasies  and  my  humors.  In  the 
rabble  case-canvasing  of  our  plea-courts  this  by- 
word, Gaudeat  de  bona  fortuna,  Let  him  joy  in 
his  good  fortune,  is  much  in  use,  and  is  spoken  of 
eriminall  offendors,  who  happen  to  meete  with 
Judges  in  some  milde  temper,  or  well-pleased  mood. 
For  it  is  most  eertaine  tliat  in  times  of  condemna- 
tion, the  Judges  doome  or  sentence  is  sometimes 
perceived  to  be  more  sharpe*  mercilesse  and  for- 
ward, and  at  other  times  more  tractable,  facile,  and 
enelined  to  shadow  or  excuse  an  offence,  according 
as  he  IS  well  or  ill  pleased  in  mind  A  man  that 
eommeth  out  of  his  house  troubled  with  the  paine 
of  the  gout,  vexed  with  jealousy,  or  angry  that  his 
servant  liath  robbed  him,  and  whose  mina  is  over- 
come with  griefe,  and  plunged  M^ith  vexation,  and 
distracted  with  anger,  there  is  not  question  to  be 
made  but  his  judgement  is  at  that  instant  nmch 
distempred,  and  much  transported  that  way.  That 
vmerahle  Senate  of  the  jirecyjagifes,  was  xoont  to 
Jiidf^e  and  sentence  hy  night,  for  feare  the  sight  of 
t/ie  siiiers  might  corrupt  JnMice.     I'he  ayre  it  selfe, 

I  and  the  clearenes  of  the   tirmament,  doth  forbode 
us  some  change  and  alteration  of  weather,  as  saith 
that  Greeke  verse  in  Cicero^ 
: 
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Tales  stunt  hnmimtm  menicjt^  quad  pater  ipse 
Jujnter  auclijera  lit^travit  lampade  terras, — Cic.  e.i  ineeri. 

Such  are  metis  mindes,  as  with  increasefull  light 
Our  father  Jove  survaies  the  world  in  sight 

It  is  not  onely  fevers,  drinkes  and  great  accidents, 
that  over-whelme  our  judgement :  The  least  things 
in  the  world  wil  turne  it  topsieturvie.  And  although 
we  feele  it  not,  it  is  not  to  bee  doubted,  if  a  con* 
tinuali  ague  may  in  the  end  suppresse  our  mind,  a 
tertian  will  also  (according  to  her  measure  and  pro- 
portion) breed  some  alteration  in  it.  If  an  Apoplexie 
doth  altogether  stupifie,  and  extinguish  the  sight  of 
our  understanding,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  cold 
and  rhume  will  likewise  dazle  the  same.  And  by 
consequence,  hardly  shall  a  man  in  all  his  life  find  one 
houre,  wherein  our  judgement  may  alwaies  be  found 
in  his  right  byase,  our  body  being  subject  to  so 
many  continual!  alterations,  and  stuft  with  so  divers 
sorts  of  ginnes  and  motions,  that,  giving  credit  to 
Physitions,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  one  in  perfect 
plight,  and  that  doth  not  alwaies  mistake  liis  marke 
and  shute  wide.  As  for  the  rest,  this  disease  is  not 
so  easily  discovered,  except,  it  be  altogether  extreame 
and  remedilesse ;  forasmuch  as  reason  marcheth  ever 
crooked>  halting  and  broken-hipt ;  and  with  falshood 
as  with  troth ;  And  therefore  it  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
cover lier  mistaking,  and  disorder.  I  alwaies  call 
reason,  that  appai'ance  or  shew  of  discourses,  which 
every  man  deviseth  or  forgeth  in  himselfe:  That 
reason,  of  whose  condition,  there  may  be  a  hundred, 
one  contrary  to  another,  about  one  selfe  sauie  sub- 
ject ;  It  is  an  instrument  of  lead  and  Wax,  stretching, 
pliable,  and  that  may  be  fitted  to  all  byases,  and 
squared  to  all  measures:  There  remaines  nothing  but 
the  skill  and  sufficiency  to  know  how  to  turne  and 
winde  the  same.  How  well  soever  a  Judge  meaneth 
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mid  wlmt  gocxl  mind  so  ever  be  beareth,  if  diligent  chapter 
be  not  given  unto  lum  (to  which  few  iitntiiuse       ^' 
rlve!i|    his   iiidinaUoii    uiitti    freiQckJiip,    urito  AaAp 
it  unto  beauty,  4ixid   unto   revenge,  and  not        " 
uuiiters  of  so  weighty  eoniiequence,  hut  this 
*  and  easuali  instinct,  wliii-h  maV>-^  »»^  »o  favour 
thing  more  then    auothcrt   and  to  one 

more  then  to  luiuther.  and  wliii  It  wiUitiut  any 
re  of  region,  giveth  us  the  choise,  in  two  Hke 
J  or   M)tuc   shadow  of  like  vanity;  may  in- 

isibly  iuMDuate  in  his  judgment  tlwisooimendaiion 
afipIauMr,  or  disfavour  and   dtsallowance  of  a 
iu.%e,  anil  k'tve  tlie  ballajiec  a  twiteh.     I  that  ncrarent 
ie  \iv  selfc  and  wiio  have  mine  eyn  iiucca^ 

itly  ti  ^v  t,^  uu  me»  a»  one  that  hath  not  much  ebe 
doe  ebe  wliere, 

^i  fii&  Ardo 

fh^  Tjrrkkilcut  imrmi  umid 

Senna,  — Htm.  i   Od^  iiYi.  5. 


And  7jrfw/«l#i 


tbc  rami, 


Tery  liardly  report  tlie  vanity  and  wcakoesae  I 

?le  in  my  Mflfc.     Sly  foot  is  so  i^aggering  and  un- 

Ir,  and  I  tuule  it  so  ready  to  trip,  and  so  easie  to 

ihle;  and  my  sight  is  so  diuimc  ajid  uni^ertainet 

liat  fasting  I  finde  my  selfc  other  than  full  fctl:  If 

health  applaud  me,  or  but  the  calmcnes§e  of  one 

eday^fmile  upon  me,  then  am  t  a  lu?»tv  gal  hint; 

It  if  a  eortte  wring  my  toe,  then  am   1  pouting, 

ipleasttit  and  hard  to  be  pJea&ed.     One  laiiie  pace 

a  hone  i%  sometimet  hard,  and  iometiiiica  emde 

me ;  and  one  MUiie  way,  one  time  ihort,  another 

lo^g  and   weainsome;    and  one   aame   forme, 

now  lesse  agreeable  and  pleMing  to  me : 
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CHAPTER  Sometimes  I  am  apt  to  doe  any  thing ;  and  other 
__  times  fit  to  doe  nothing :  What  now  is  pleasing  to 
An  Apoiog:ie  me,  within  a  while  after  will  be  paineful.  There  are 
Sebood°^°  a  thousand  intiiscreet  and  easuall  agitations  in  me. 
Either  a  nielnncholy  htiinour  possesseth  me,  or  a 
cholericke  passion  swaieth  me,  which  having  shaken 
oft\  sometimes  frowardnesse  and  peevishnesse  hath 
predominancy^  and  other  times  gladnes  and  blithe*  M 
nesse  overrule  me.  If  I  chance  to  take  a  booke  ■ 
in  hand,  I  sliall  in  some  passages  perceive  some 
excellent  graces,  and  which  ever  wound  me  to  the 
soule  with  delight ;  hut  let  me  lay  it  by,  and  read  hira 
another  time  ;  let  me  turne  and  tosse  him  as  I  list, 
let  me  apply  and  manage  him  as  I  will,  I  shall  finde 
it  an  unknowne  and  shapelesse  masse.  Even  in  my 
writings,  I  shall  not  at  all  times  finde  the  tracke*  or 
ayre  of  my  first  imaginations;  I  wot  not  my  selfe 
what  I  would  have  said,  and  shall  vexe  and  fret  ray 
selfe  in  correcting  and  giving  a  new  sense  to  them, 
because  I  liave  perad venture  forgotten  or  lost  the 
former,  which  happily  was  better.  1  do  but  come 
and  goe ;  my  judgement  doth  not  alwaies  goe  forwai 
but  is  ever  Hoting,  and  wandering, 

— velut  rninuta  magna 
Deprensa  nmis  in  mari  vesaniente  vento* 

— Catcjl,  Ijfr,  Epig,  zxiu  18. 

Much  like  a  pettie  ski  fife,  that's  taken  short 

In  a  grand  Sea^  when  winds  doe  make  mad  sport. 

Many  times  (as  commonly  it  is  my  hap  to  doe) 
having  for  exercise  and  spoit-sake  undertaken  to 
maintaine  an  opinion  contrarie  to  mine,  my  niinde  ■ 
applying  and  turning  it  selfe  that  way,  doth  so  tie  me  " 
unto  it*  as  I  finde  no  more  the  reason  of  my  former 
conceit,  and  so  I  leave  it.  Where  I  encline,  there  I 
entertaine  my  selfe,  how  soever  it  be,  and  am  caried 
away  by  mine  owne  weight,  Kvery  man  could  neer- 
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hand  my  as  much  uf  hiaiselfe.  would  be  but  lookc  chapter 
liiiwelfc  B%  I  dcie.      r  w.  that  the       ^ 

don*  which  suriiri^ieth  u    i.. they  are  in  j^-^ 

Ltbeir    earnest  speccli,  doth   animate   Ihcm   toward,>  s^boiA 

iefc,  and    that    beinjf   angrie   we   more   violently 

our  selves  to  defend  our  proposition,  emprint 

it  in  our  selve?i,  and  embrace  the  sRmc  witli  more 

r!  'e  and  approbation,  then  we  did,  bcinp  in 

ir  ,...-.jis. rate  and  iepo«ied  sense*     Vou  n*^^^   ^'nuply 

^^uur  ease  unto  a  I>awycr;  he  anHWcrs  i  tuid 

ibt fully  unto  it.  wliereliy  you  jHrrcei\e  it  ^- 

rUnto  him  to  defend  either  this  or  H -»<        r,  ,^H 

to  him:  Have  you  paid  liim  wtl  you 

htm  a  good  Ixaile  or  fee,  to  make  hun  earnestly 

it,   bcginnoi  he  to  lie  enteressed   in  the 

irr,  h  his  will   moved,  or  his  minde  enHimicd  i 

s  reason  be  moved,  and  his  knowledge 

h  all.     See  then  an  ap|iarant  and  un* 

1 1  presents  it  selfe  to  his  understand- 

lie  discovers  a  new  light,  and  bclecves  it 

-.^iili,  and  sio  periwade5i  himselfe.     Shall  I 

you  f     I  wot  not  wfartber  the  heate  proceeding 

spight  and  obstinacie,  againfit  the  impression  and 

of  a  makfistrate,  and  of  danger :  or  tl>e  in- 

of  reputation,   ha\*e    induced   some   man,   to 

e,  even  in  the  fiery  flames  tlie  opinion,  for 

an  .iMiongst  his  fHetids,  and  at  liliertie,  h  Id 

rcr  have  beene  moved,  nor  have  ventred  hi  v% 

The  motions  and  tits  which  our  $oule  receiveth 

coroorall  passiion  >,  doe  greatly  prevaile  in  her,  but 

lore  her  owne:  with  which  it  is  so  fully  p^iikseiit,  as 

ippily  it  may  be  maintained^  nhe  hath  no  otlier  way, 

mot  ^rMi  by  the  blast  of  her  w  t  *       and  that 

V  agitation,  she  shotild  n  without 

ion,  aa  a  e^hip  at  Sea,  which  the  winds  have  utterly 

And  he  who  sliould  matntaine  that,  fol- 

the  Peripatetike  faction,  should  ofier  us  no 
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great  wrong,  since  it  is  knowne,  that  the  greatest 

number   of  the   sonles   actions,  proceede   and    have 

AnApoiogic  necdc  of  this  inapuLsion  of  passion;  valor  (say  they) 
SeSod***"     cannot  be  perfected  without  the  assistance  of  choler. 

Semper  Aioie  foriU,  foriimmus  tanten  in  furore. 

Aiax  every  valor  had, 

Most  then,  when  he  was  most  mad. 

Nor  doth  any  man  run  \aolently  enough  upon 
the  wicked,  or  his  enemies,  except  he  be  throughly 
angrie ;  and  they  are  of  opinion,  that  an  Advocate  or 
Counseller  at  the  biirre,  to  have  the  cause  goe  on  his 
side,  and  to  have  Justice  at  the  Judges  hands,  doth 
first  endevor  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  Longing- 
desires  moved  Tnemistodes^  and  urged  Demosthenes, 
and  have  provoked  Philosophers,  to  long  travels,  to 
tedious  watchings,  and  to  lingring  peregrinations; 
and  leade  us  to  honours,  to  doctrine,  and  to  health ; 
all  profitable  respects.  And  this  demissenes  of  the 
soule,  in  suffering  molestation  and  tediousnes,  serveth 
to  no  other  purpose,  but  to  breed  repentance,  and 
cause  penitence  in  our  consciences ;  and  for  our 
punishment  to  feele  the  scourge  of  God,  and  the  rod 
of  poHticke  correction.  Compassion  serveth  as  a 
sting  unto  clemencie,  and  wisdome  to  preserve  and 
governe  our  selves,  is  by  our  owne  feare  rouzed  up ; 
and  how  many  noble  actions,  by  ambition,  how  many 
by  presumption  ?  To  conclude^  no  eminent  or  glarioits 
vefttie.  can  be  without  some  immoderate  and  irregular 
affitatiou.  May  not  tliis  be  one  of  the  reasons,  which 
moved  the  Epicurians,  to  discharge  God  of  all  care 
and  thought  of  our  affaires :  Forsomuch  jis  the  very 
effects  of  his  goodnes.  cannot  exercise  themselves 
towards  us,  without  disturbing  his  rest,  by  meanes  of 
the  passions,  which  are  as  motives  and  solicitations, 
directing  the  soule  to  vertuous  actions  ?  Or  have 
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viHc  aiid   taken   Ihcin   as  tcm^  CHAPTI 

,^,,,,^,,,ly  1,1  ^ --^  .    *i,  -        -I     -^    Tn  hir        ^ 

r^  nuiid^  ne  mimmd  qutdem^  aura  jiuctm  canum-  seb^S* 

ffud   moicri  queat  (Cic* 
r.^     ^1  tr^  o  r  atlmtfitMsCt  wken  not 

mmck  m  ihi  ^  /  r/oM  aiinr  the  tcatet, 

if  a  pmcfii  ^  J  iht  mind  then  Meen^ 

there  U  no  perturbation^  whereby  it   may  be 
Wluit  diffcit  *    I'tise  and  reason,  what 

Lie  of  inugii  *  \  h  the  dirersitie  af  our 

present  unto  us  f     W'bat  assurance  may  we 
Lake  of  iso  unoofisLant  and  wavering  a  tdii  '  • 

hy  iU  owne  condition  to  thi*  power  of  i, 

[iiever  tnardiinK  hut  a  forced  and  boiTowed  pace  f     If 
r  ja4|enicii    '         tlie  handa  of  i»ickefiea  iii^elfe,  aixi 
'  potmrbaliot  s  raahnesnemiid  folly  it  lie  retained 

Ito  receive  the  iniprt^iou  of  things^  what  assurance 
ly  we  eiqxrrt  at  his  hands  ?     Does  not  Philos^pliie 
\c  that  mm  produee  their  ffrcatesit  effects,  and 
^t  apprcH  luti^  to  divinity,  when  they  arc  bcsidcai 
|vcSt  furiouv  nod  maddef      We  ain'  ir 

bv  the  privatiiin  v(  reassoti,  and  by  hri  [^ 

two  naturall  waies«  to  enter  the  cabinet  of 
Uod^  and  tliere  to  f  ounic  of  the  deati* 

furie  and  sileetx:.     i        :    very  pka!ting  to  be 
By  tlie  dislocation  that  paasion^  bring 
[unto  our  reaii(m«  we  become  ts;  by  the  ex* 

Uirt*iih«ni  which  either  fur\^  oj    :  ..  image  of  death 
th  us,  we  became  Pniphetji  and  llivinea*     I 
z¥ci   beleeved  it  more  v^  It  i^  a  meere 

ivine  ^i^iHnifuin,  that  mn      .     ,utli   liath   inspired 
a  1  til  ?«pirit^  wiiieh  against  bi»  proposi* 

I  at  the  quiet  h  trite  ot  our 

__,.   .  nie^  yea  the  hcaltlifuUest 

1  can  acquire  unto  it,  is  not  the  beat 
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estate.     Our  viffilaneie  is  more  drouzie,  the?i  sleepe  it 

seift :  Our  ivisedonw  ksse  wise,  thenjhUy  ;  our  dreaims 

An  Apoiogie  of  morc  wortk  than  our  discourses.  The  worst  place 
Sebolfr^"^  we  can  take,  is  in  our  selves.  But  thinks  it  not,  that 
we  have  the  foresight  to  marke,  that  the  voice,  which 
the  spirit  uttreth,  when  he  is  gone  from  man,  so  _ 
cleare  siglited,  so  great,  and  so  perfect,  and  wliil^t  he  f 
is  in  man,  so  earthly,  so  ignorant,  and  so  overclouded, 
is  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  spirit,  which  is  in 
earthly,  ignorant,  and  overclouded  man ;  and  there- 
fore a  trusties  and  not  to  be-beleeved  voice  ?  I  have 
no  great  experience  in  these  violent  agitations,  being 
of  a  soft  and  dull  complexion ;  the  greatest  part  of 
which,  without  giving  it  leasure  to  acknowledge  her 
selfe,  doe  sodaincly  surprise  our  soule.  But  that  pas- 
sion, which  in  yong  mens  harts  is  saied,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  idlenes,  although  it  march  but  leasurcly, 
and  with  a  measured  progresse,  doth  evidently  present 
to  those,  that  have  assaid  to  oppose  themselves  againsi 
her  endevour,  the  power  of  the  conversion  and  altera- 
tion, which  our  judgement  suffereth.  I  have  some 
times  enterprised  to  arme  my  selfe  with  a  resolution 
to  abide,  resist,  and  suppresse  the  same.  For,  1  am 
so  farre  from  being  in  their  ranke,  that  call  and  allure 
vices,  that  unlesse  they  entertaine  me,  I  scarcely 
follow  them,  1  felt  it,  mauger  my  resistance,  to 
breed,  to  growe,  and  to  augment ;  and  in  the  end 
being  in  perfect  health,  and  cleare  siglited,  to  seize 
upon  and  possesse  me ;  in  such  sort,  that,  as  in 
drimkennes,  the  image  of  tilings  began  to  appeare 
unto  me,  otherwise  then  it  was  wont :  1  saw  the 
advantages  of  the  subject  I  sought  after,  evidently  to 
swell  and  growe  greater,  and  much  to  encrease  by  \X\t 
winde  of  my  imagination ;  and  the  difficulties  of  my 
enterprise  to  become  more  easie  and  plain e ;  and  my 
discourse  and  conscience  to  slninke  and  draw-backe. 
But  that  fire  being  evaporated  all  on  a  sodaine,  as  by 
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the  flashing  of  a  liffhtning,  my  soule  to  reassume  chapter 
an  other  siffht,  another  state,  and  other  judgeinent.        ^}} 
The  difficultie  in  my  n*trcate  seemed  ^cat  and  in- An  Apoioeit 
vtneible,  and  the  very  siime  thinf^«  of  another  taste  sJb^S^^*^ 
and  shew,  than  the  fervency  of  desire  hail  presenter! 
them  unto  me.     And  whieh   more   tnicly,  Ptfrrho 
csannot  tell.     We  are  never  without  some  intinnity. 
Fevers  have  their  heat,  and   their  cold:    from   the 
effects  of  a  burning  passion,  we  fall  into  the  effects 
of  a  chilling  passion.     So  much  as  I  had  cast  my  selfe 
forward,  so  much  do  I  draw  my  selfe  backe. 

Qmaiii  uhi  aJirmo  pnKurrcni  giir^iie  jMrniui, 
Smmc  ruii  ad  trrrax,  xmuuHsijur  tupfrfaril  undain, 
StmmeM,  rstrrmamqur  tinu  prrf'undii  (t^mavt, 
S  wmc  rapidys  rrtnt,  atque  a'llu  m-oiuia  rrsorhrns 
SmimpJ'mgU,  Uitiatfue  vado  labmU  relintfud, 

— ViRG.  JEn,  xi.  508. 

As  lb'  Ocean  flowiiifr,  ebbing  in  dur  <-c»ur^^, 

To  Unci  now  rushes,  fomin;;  throw  k  his  Muircc 

On  rocks,  thcnwith  Ix'dcwes  tht*  ittiiiost  Min<]. 

Now  swift  rrttirn*v.  the  stoin-s  n>uhl  Imrkr  fmni  fttmni! 

Bt  tide  re<<uck\  fi»ord  failini;,  leaves  the  land. 

Now  by  the  knowledge  of  my  vohihiHtie«  I  have 
hy  accidence  cntif'  iidrcd  sonic  constancy  of  ojiinions 
in  my  sclfc  ;  via  hrivc  n')t  so  nnich  altered  my  first 
and  natural!  or.cs.  For,  what  apparaiuc  soever  there 
l)f  in  novelty,  I  du  \v*[  easily  ehin;^^-,  for  fearc  I 
should  lose  hy  tlu*  har^aine:  An<l  sinee  I  am  not 
cajmble  to  chnse,  I  take-  the  ihoise  fVoin  others ;  and 
ke^-jx:  my  selfe  in  tlic  scatc,  that  (i<Hl  hatn  plaeed 
me  in.  KIsc  could  1  hardly  kecpc  my  selt'c  from 
cnntinuall  rowlin^.  Thus  have  1  hy  the  ^ra<  e  of 
(••■d  prescrvetl  niy  selfe  whole  .without  agitation  or 
tPMjhle  of  conscience;  in  tiie  ancient  In^liefe  of  our 
n  Iij.non,  in  the  middest  of  so  many  sects  and 
divisions,  which  our  aije  hath  hrouy^ht  forth.  The 
writinf^s  of  the  ancienl  fathers  (1   meane  the  ^cxkI, 
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CHAPTER  the   solide,   and   the   serious)  doe  tempt,  and   in  a 
^l_       manner  remov^e  me  which  way  they  hst     Him  that 
AnApoioi^ie  I    hcare   seemeth   ever   the   most  forcible,     I   finde 
Seboo<r°"^   them  everie  one  in  his  turne  to  have  reason,  although  I 
they  contrary  one  another.     That  facility  which  good 
witts  have  to  prove  any  thing  they  please,   likely ;  m 
and  that  there  is  nothing  so  strange,  but  they  will  % 
undertake  to  set  so  good  a  glosse  on  it,  as  it  sliall 
easily  deceive  a  simplicity  like  unto  mine,  doth  mani- 
festly  shew   the   weaknesse   of  their    proofe.     The 
heavens   and    the   planets  hav^e   moved   these   three 
thousand  yeares,  and  all  the  world  beleeved  as  much, 
until  CleantJws  the   Samian^   or   else    (according   to 
Theoplirmtiis)  Nicetas  the   Syracusian  tooke   upon 
him  to  maintaine,  it  was  the  earth  that  moved,  by 
the  oblique  circle  of  the  Zodiake.  turning  about  her 
axell  tree.     And  in  our  daies  Coper^niais  hath  so  well 
gi*ounded  this  doctrine,  that  hee  doth  very  orderly  4 
fit  it  to  all  Astrologicall  consequences.     What  shall  1 
we  reape  by  it»  but  only  that  wee  neede  not  care, 
which  of  the  two  it  be  ?     And  who  knoweth  whether 
a  thousand  jeares   hence  a  third  opinion  will  rise, 
which  happily  sliall  overthrow  these  two  pnecedent  ? 

Sic  volvetida  (etas  commutat  tempora  rerum, 

Quodque  fmt  prctiOffit  nulla  deniquc  honore, 
Porro  aliud  ifuccedii^  et  ^  contemptihut  exit, 
Inque  dies  magh  appetifnr,  florefqtie  n^pertum 
Laudibits,  et  miro  est  mortalei  inter  honure. 

— LucR.  V.  1286, 

So  ajnre  to  be  past-over  alter's  times  of  things  : 

What  earst  vas  most  esteem'd, 

At  last  nought- worth  is  deem'd  : 

Another  then  succeeds,  and  from  contempt  upsprings. 

Is  daily  more  desir*d,  fiowreth  as  found  but  then 

With  praise  and  wondrous  honor  amongst  mortall  men. 

So  when  any  new  doctrine  is  represented  unt 
us,  we  have  great  cause  to  suspect  it,  and  to  consider,] 
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ft  befbfe  it  was  invented,  the  contnir>^  unto  it  was  cm 

eredit:  and  as  tliat  hath  hecne  revenged  by  this       ^ 

r,  a  third  invention  niay  imradventure  succeed  in  AaApoi^ipcL^ 

ages^  wliich  in  like  sort  shall  front  the  second*  %^^  ^ 

ore  the  prif  wliich  Atisiutle  found  out,  were 

it,  otht.  2 ,  ...iples  contented  niaii^  reason,  as 

loe  now  content  us.     What  learning  have  these 

what  particular  priviledge,  that  the  eounje  of 

invention  should  rely  only  unon  thenn  and  that 

pofiKssion  of  our  belcife  shall  for  ever  htTCafter 

ioog  to  tliem  ?    They  are  no  more  exempted  from 

being  fejected.  then  were  their  fore-fatheni.     If  any 

uige  me  with  a  new  Arguments  it  is  in  me  to 

oe,  that  if  I  cannot  answere  it,  another  can, 

'or,  to  beUeve  all  afppnrmttx,  w/uch  we  canmti  nvtoh^t 

mmplidtie.     It  would  then  follow,  that  all 

common  sort  (whereof  we  are  all  p^irt)  slioutd 

his  beliefe  turning  and  winding  like  a  weather* 

:   For,  hbi  soule  being  soft^  and  without  re* 

dionld  unccssantly  be  enforced  to  receive 

admit  other  impressions:    the  Latter  ever 

ng  the  prcct*deuts  tnice.     He  that  percciveth 

hnnselfe  wemke.  ought  to  answer,  according  to  law 

tennes,  that  he  will  conferre  with  his  leanicd  counsel, 

or  else  referrc  himselfe  to  the  wisest,  from  whom  he 

hath   had   his   prentiseshin.     How   long  is  it  since 

hy^ckc  came  first  into  tJie  World  ?     fi  Is  reported 

lat  a  new  start-up  fellow,  whom  they  call  Paracelsus, 

and  subverteth  all  the  order  of  ancient,  and 

liMiff  time  received  rules,  and  maintaineth  that 

ontfll  Uits  dav  it  hath  only  sen  ad  to  kill  peo{>le.     I 

tfinke  he  will  easily  verify  it     But  I  suppose  tt  were 

DO  gr^  wisedome  to  haard  my  life  upon  the  triall 

of  his  fiew*fkngled  experteoee*     IfV  muni  not  ftcktm 

mM  men^  &aith  the  precept«  mux  every  man  maff  mff 

mM  Ikimgw.     It  is  not  long  since,  that  one  of  tbeae 

Cof  novelties,  and  Physicall  refonnatkni 
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CHAPTER  told  me,  that  all  our  forefathers  had  notoriously 
^^  abused  themselves  in  the  nature  and  motions  of 
An  Apoiogfte  the  Winds,  which,  if  1  should  listen  unto  him, 
Se^T***^**  he  would  manifestly  make  me  pereeive.  After 
I  had  with  some  patience  given  attendance  to  his 
Arguments,  which  were  indeed  full  of  likelyhood, 
1  demanded  of  him,  whether  they  that  sailed  accord- 
ing to  ThcophrastiLH  his  Lawes,  went  westward,  when 
tliey  bent  their  course  eastward  ?  Or  whether  they 
sailed  sideling,  or  backward  ?  It  is  fortune,  answered 
he ;  but  so  it  is,  they  tooke  their  marke  araisse :  To 
whom  I  then  replied,  that  I  had  rather  follow  the 
effects,  then  his  reason.  They  are  things  that  often 
shock  together :  and  it  hath  beene  told  mee,  that  in 
Geometry  (which  supposeth  to  have  gained  the  high 
point  of  certainty  amongst  all  sciences)  there  are 
fotmd  unavoidable  Demonstrations,  and  which  sub- 
vert the  trutli  of  all  experience :  As  James  Pefetier 
told  me  in  mine  owne  house,  that  he  had  found  out 
two  lines,  bending  their  course  one  towards  another, 
as  if  they  would  meet  and  jojme  together ;  neverthe- 
lesse  he  affirmed,  that  even  unto  infinity,  they  could 
never  come  to  touch  one  another.  And  the  Pyr- 
rhonians  use  tlieir  Arguments,  and  Reason,  but  to 
destroy  the  apparance  of  experience:  And  it  is  a 
wonder  to  see  how  far  the  supplenesse  of  our  reason, 
hath  in  this  designe  followed  them,  to  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  effetjts:  For,  they  afJirme,  that  we  move 
not,  that  we  speake  not,  that  there  is  no  weight*  nor 
heat,  with  the  same  force  of  arguing,  that  wee  averre 
the  most  likeliest  things*  Ptolotney^  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent man.  had  established  the  bounds  of  the  world ; 
AU  ancient  Philosophers  have  thought  they  had  a 
perfect  measure  thereof,  except  it  were  certaine  scat- 
tered Hands,  which  might  escape  their  knowledge: 
It  had  beene  to  Pyrrhonize  a  thousand  yeares  agoe, 
had  any  man  gone  about  to  make  a  question  of  the 
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«t  of  C€»Miui|L(rnphy :    and  the  opmioii!!  that  hmwr  CMAf 
rec*cn  ccl  tlitrof^  of  all  men  in  K^tiendl :  It  hmd        ^^ 
le  thU.  hcresif  to  a\  oucb«  Uiat  there  were  Anti-  ^  A^akoftf 
Sec  how  in  our  age  ati  infinite  greatxicee  of  s^ST 
hmd  liath  beene  dt^*overed,  nut  an  Hand  oncly« 
lor  one  particiiiar  eotintn',  hut  a  part  in  greatm^»e 
neere  et]ttaU  unto  tlmt  which  we  knew.     Our 
leme  Geo^aphers  cease  not  to  affimie,  that  now 
(bundp  and  all  is  di&covercd ; 

Am  qmod  mdui  priridi,  pktctt,  H  pdUrw  fiddmr^ 

For,  mhml  U  prei^tit  here, 
Seetnri  strottc,  i«  htkl  most  dcare, 

-■•!— *■  n    IN    iiii»v.   It    i'i^Hit^aeff   was    hr -*  T*'"re 

Ite  grounds  of  his  reason,  wli  ^t 

not  folly  in  me,  to  trti^t  what  tJieie  late  feilowes 

ijr  of  it,  and  whether  it  be  not  more  likely,  that  this 

bvge  body,  which  we  terme  the  World,  k  another 

iiier  of  thing,  tiian  we  judge  it.    Plain  saith,  that 

"^  n  chan^Hh  h\s  countenance^  that  the  Heaven, 

itrres,  and  the  Suune  do  somtimes  re-enverw 

motioa  we  perceive  in  them*  changing  the  East 

the  West,     Thr  .l^uyptian  priests  told  Hcro^ 

f,  that  ^irice  their  rirst  King,  which  was  eloiven 

and  odde  yeaf»  (when  they  made  him  nee 

of  all  their  former  Kiup,  drawne  to  Xht 

itatucs)  the  Sun  had  elianged  his  courw  foure 

That  the  sea  imd  the  earth  doe  enterchange- 

lange  one  into  another ;  that  the  worid^  birth 

dndetmnined  i  The  like  said  Aristotlg^saA  Chtto. 

ind  liome  one  amongst  ui  airerretlit  that  it  ia  alto- 

etertial«  [mortal,]  and  new  reviving  againe,  by 

Tiefaiutiide^,  c*alling  Salomon  and  &Mmf  to  wit* 

to  afoid   tlicse  opfio^itiona,  that  God  hath 

been  a  Creator  without  a  re :  that 

hi^en^  itJIf  :  that  hu  hath  im^i*  ilenesae^ 
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CHAPTER  by  setting  his  hand  to  this  worke,  and  that  by  con^ 

^"        sequence  he  is  subject  unto  change.      In  the  nic 
AnApoiogie  famous  Schooles  of  G /Tar,  the  World  is  reputed 
seb^'"*'"**   God,  framed  by  another  greater  and  mightier  Gc 
and  is  composed  of  a  body  and  a  soule,  which  abidetl 
in  his  centre,  spreading  it  selfe  by  MusieaU  number 
unto   his    circumference,   divine,  tlirise-happy,  vi 
great,  most  wise  and  etenialL     In  it  are  otiier  Gods 
as  the  Sea,  the  Earth,  and  [Planets,]  which  mutuallj 
entertaine   one    another  with   an    harmonious    anc 
perpetuall  agitation   and  celestiaU   dance ;   somtimc 
meeting,   other    times    farre- sundering    themselves; 
now  hiding,  then   shewmg  themselves;  and  chang-^ 
ing  place,  now  forward,  now  backward.     Heravlitm 
firmly  maintained,  that  the  World  was  composed 
fire,  and  by  the  Destinies  order,  it  should  one  daj 
burst  forth  into  flames,  and  be  so  consumed  into  cin* 
ders,  and  another  day  it  should  be  new  borne  agaixie 
And  Apukius  of  men  saith  ;  sngilhitim  mortales  ;  cunc-^ 
timperpetui  (L.  Apul.  de  deo  Socrat.) :  severally  mot* 
fall,  altogether  everlaMing.     Akjcandcr  writ  unto  hisl 
mother  the  narration  of  an  ^Egyptian  Priest,  drawnej 
from  out  their  monimients,  witnessing  the  antiquitic 
of  that   Nation,   infinite;    and   comprehending  thel 
birth  and  progresse  of  [other]  countries  to  the  life.^ 
Cicero  and  T}iodorm  said  in   their  daies,  that  the 
Chaldeans  kept  a  register  of  foui*e  hundred  thousand i 
and  odde  yeares.     Aristotle,  Plinie^  and  others,  that 
Zm^Oiistes  lived   sixe  thousand  yeares  before  PUUii 
And  Plato  saith,  that  those  of  the  citty  of  Sah^  havfl 
memories  in  writing  of  eiglit  thousand  yeares,  and 
that  the  towne  of  Athens^  was   built  a  thousand 
yeares  before  the  citty  of  Sah.     Epicurus^  that  al| 
one  same  time,  all  things  that  are,  looke  how  we  sc 
them,  they  are  all  alike,  and  in  the  same  fashion,  in 
divers  other  Worlds,  which  he  would  have  spoken 
more  confidently,  had  he  scene  the  similitudes  and 
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ieocies  of  tliis  new*found   world  of   the  chaptei 
[Wcit  IndiMs^  with  ours*  both  present  and  past,  by       ^ 
[to  omny  strange  examples.     Truly,  when  I  coasider  Ad  j 
[what  hath  followed  oiir  learning  by  the  counie  of  this  s^bLod 
rterrestriaU  polieie,  I  have  diwrs  times  wondered  at 
[my  ielfe^  to  see  in  so  grait  a  distance  of  times  and 
pliieesv  the  simpathy  or  jumping  of  so  great  a  num- 
OCT  of  popular  and  wilde  opinions,  and  of  extravagant 
f  eustomes  and  beitefes,  and  which  by  no  meanes  seeme 
Ito  hnld  with  our  naturall  disc^ourse.     Mans  spirit  k  a 
tl  worker  of  miracles*    But  thin  relation  hath 
a  tt.md  of  I  wot  not  what  more  Heteroelite :  which 
i  is  found  both  in  names,  and  in  n  thousand  otlier  things. 
For  tlieK  were  found  Nations,  w^hich  (as  far  as  we 
[ioiow)  had  nev»  beard  of  us,  where  drcumeiaioii 
held  in  reqtmt ;  where  great  states  ami  oooiihob 
[wealths  were  maintained  onely  by  women,  and  no 
Where  our  fasts  and  Lent  was  represented^ 
tberunto  the  abstinenee  from  women;  where 
[our  cfcmai  were  Mfermll  waies  in  great  esteeme ;  In 
[KlDie  pbM!es  they  adorned  and  honored  their  !^ul* 
with   them,  and  ebeiHiCT,  especially  that   of 
Saint  Andm^  they  employed  to  shield  themselves 
j  from  nightly  vi^ons  and  to  lay  them  upon  childrens 
eouche%  as  good  against  enehanlmcntH  and  witeh- 
nrnfbi:    In  another  place,  they  found  one  made  of 
wood,  of  an  ex^  height,  worshipped  for  the 

\God  of  nine:  ^vi.u,.  vas  Uirui»t  very  decpe  into  the 
i  ginfuifl :  There  was  found  a  very  expresse  and  lively 
Inngr  of  our  Penitentiaries:  the  use  of  Miters,  the 
mutes  single  Ufe;  the  Art  of  Divination  by  the 
CDtrailes  of  sacrificed  beasts ;  the  al^stiuenee  from  all 
Knrta  of  flesh  and  Bsh*  for  their  food;  tlie  order 
^bpongst  Priests  in  saying  of  their  diiHne  service^  to 
^^^^  A  not  vulgar,  hut  a  particular  tongne ;  and  this 
^^^tJnious  and  fond  coneet!  the  tirNt  Gexl  w*as 


espeUed  his  throne  by  a 


^cr  brother  of  his: 
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PER  That  they  were  at  first  created  with  all  eommodi 
i        which    afterward    by   reason   of    their    sinnes   were 
^AnApoiogie  abridged    them:    That   their    territory   hath    been< 
eSoir**"^   changed  ;    that  their  naturall  condition  hath  bcei 
much  impaired;    That  they  have  heretofore  be 
drowned    by  the  inundation  of  Waters  come  from 
heaven;   that  none  were  saved  but  a  few  families, 
which  cast  themselves  into  the  cracks  or  hollow  of 
high  Mountaines,  which  crackes  they  stopped  very, 
close,  so  that  the  Waters  could  not  enter  in,  havin] 
before  shut  therin  many  kinds  of  beasts :  That  whi 
they  perceived  the  Raine  to  cease,  and  Waters 
fall,  they  first  sent  out  certaine  doggs  which  return 
cleane-washt*  and  wet,  they  judged  that  the  watei 
were  not  yet  much  falne ;  and  that  aftenvard  sendin; 
out  some  other,  which  seeing  to  returne  all  niudd 
and  foule,  they  issued  forth  of  the  mountaines*  h 
repeople   the   world  againe.  which   they   found 
plenished  onely  with  Serpents.     There  were  p, 
found,  where  they  used  the  perswasion  of  the  da; 
of  judgement,  so  that  they  grew  wondrous   wroti 
and   olfended  with    the   Spaniards,  who  in  diggin] 
and  searching  of  riches  in  their  graves,   scattej 
here  and  there  the  bones  of  their  deceased  friends 
saying,  that  those  dispersed  bones  could  very  hard! 
be  reconjoyned  together  againe*      They  also  foi 
where  they  used  trafiick  by  exchange,  and  no  othei 
wise ;  and  had  Faires  and  Alarkets  for  that  purpose 
They  found  dwarfes,  and  such  other  defoniied  crej 
tures,  used  for  the  ornament  of  Princes  tables :  The; 
found  the  use  of  hawking  and  fowling  according  t 
the  Nature   of  their  birdes:    tyrannicall   subsidies 
and  grievances  upon  subjects ;  delicate  and  pleasani 
gardens;    dancing,  tumbling;    leaping  and  juglin] 
musike  of  instruments,  armories,  dicing-houses,  tei 
nisse-courts,  and  casting  lottes,  or  munme-chaiince, 
wherein  they  are  often  so  earnest  and  moody,  that, 
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win  play  themselves  and  their  Uberty :  using  no  chaptj 

cr  phystirke  but  by  cbannes ;  the  niimner  of  writ-       ^ 

by  H^urcs :  beleeviiig  iti  one  first  nuin,  tmiver^ll  AoAyoig 

r  of  all  people :  The  adoration  of  one  God,  who     *■»■• 

tnforc  lived  man,  in  perfect   '  tie»  fiuituigt 

peiuiaiioet  preaching  the  law  m   i^..  Ltire,  and  the 

~   of  religion ;  and  who  vauiiihed  out  of  tlie 

tld,  without  any  naturall  death :  The  opinion  of 

it% :  the  use  of  drunkennens^.  witli  tlieir  manner 

(drinkes  and  drinking  atid  pledging  of  healtiii; 

*  '         omamenLs  painted  over  with  Ijone^t  and 

mens  scuh;   surplices,  holy-VV^'aler.  and  holy* 

fiprinrklcs.    Women    and    servants,    which 

present  themfielve^,  to  be  burned  or  en* 

.\.  *:    jj.  deceased  husbands  or  niastersi;    a 

st  or  first  borne  child  jJiaJl  succeed 

mhent  ail ;  where  nothing  b  resented  far  Puiiies, 

^obedience :  a  runtomc  to  the  promotion  of  ccrtaine 

of  great  authority,  and  where  he  Uiat  in  pro* 

takes  upon  him  a  new  name^  and  quiteth  hii 

n       -'here  they  use  to  cast  lime  upon  Uie  knea 

rne  children,  saying  unto  him ;  from  dust 

earnest  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  retume  againe : 

Arts  of  Augures  or   prediction.      These  vaine 

of  our  rtligion,  which  are  scene  in  some 

these  eicanipleA,  witnesse  the  dignity  and  divinity 

It  hath  not  onely  in  some  sort  iminuated 

aincmg  all  the  Infidell  Natjonst  on  Uiis  side 

le  imitations,  but  amongst  tboee  barbarous 

beyond,  m  it  were  by  a  eommnn  und  super* 

tmpiratkm:    For  amongst   them   was  alto 

ind  the   Ixfhefe  of  Furgatary«   but  after  a  new 

. ,  For.  what  we  ascribe  unto  fire,  they  impute 

cokU  And  imagine  that  soules  are  botii  pui^gid 

punished  by  tlie  vigor  of  an  extrcamc  ooldnesee. 

e         ^    putteth  me  in  miod  of  another  pleasmt 

iL    .  i  .r,  ju  theie  were  sooie  people  foond,  who 
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CHAPTER  tooke  pleasure  to  unhood  the  end  of  their  yard,  and 
^  to  cut  olf  the  fore-skinne,  after  the  manner  of  the 
AnApoiogrie  Mahometans  and  Jewes,  some  there  were  found, 
Se^nd***"**  that  made  so  great  a  conscience  to  unhood  it*  that 
with  little  strings,  they  caried  their  fore-skin  very 
carefully  out-streched  and  fastened  above,  for  feare 
that  end  should  see  the  aire*  And  of  this  other 
diversity  also,  that  as  we  honour  our  Kings,  and 
celebrate  our  Holy-daies  ^\ith  decking  and  triiimung 
our  selves  \nth  tlie  best  habiiliments  we  have;  in 
some  regions  tJiere,  to  shew  all  disparity  and  sub- 
mission to  their  King,  their  subjects  present  them- 
selves unto  him  in  their  basest  and  meanest  apparreU ; 
and  entring  into  his  pallaee,  they  take  some  old  tome 
garment  and  put  it  over  their  other  attire,  to  the 
end  all  the  glory  and  ornament  may  shine  in  their 
Soveraigne  and  Maister. 

But  let  us  goe  on :  if  Nature  enclose  within  the 
limits  of  her  ordinary  progresse,  as  all  other  things, 
so  the  beliefes,  the  judgments  and  the  opinions  of 
men  ;  if  they  have  their  revolutions,  their  seasons, 
their  birth,  and  their  death,  even  as  Cabiehes:  If 
heaven  doth  move,  agitate  and  rowle  them  at  his 
pleasure,  what  powerfull  and  permanent  authority 
doe  we  ascribe  unto  them  ?  If  by  uncontroled 
experience  we  palpably  touch,  that  the  forme  of  our 
being  depends  of  the  aire,  of  the  climate,  and  of 
the  soile,  wlierein  we  are  borne,  and  not  onely  the 
hew,  the  stature,  the  complexion  and  the  counten- 
ance, but  also  the  soules  faculties  :  Kt  phiga  crrli  non 
solum  ad  rohur  corporum,  Hcd  ctiam  animarnm  fadt 
The  cUmate  helpeth  not  on^lyfor  strength  of  body ^  but 
of  mind'i,  saith  Vegetms :  And  that  the  Goddesse 
fbundresse  of  the  Citie  o{ Athens,  chose  a  temperature 
of  a  country  to  situate  it  in,  that  might  make  the 
men  wise,  as  the  ^'Egyptian  Priests  taught  Solon  : 
Athenis  temie  ceelum  :  e.r  quo  etiam  acutiores putantur 
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JlttMa:  crajfmm    ThrhiM:  itaqut  jnnffuen   Thehani,  et  chapter 
|_lil«<[rif  I   (Cie.  de  Fnto):    About  Athens  k  a  thin       ^ 

'afcr,   ir/v—  '•     (hme  (' *.   -v-,!   (wc    esteemed  /Ai'Aju 

gharfta-  Ahmt'  u*  aire  it  grmMt^  and  ^^^^ 

Ikerrfnre  the  Thei^nns  ucre  grosse  and  ntron^  of  con- 
itHutian,  In  nuch  nimmcr  Uiat  as  fmits  and  licuts 
doe  firing  up  divei^e  and  difTeit-nt;  So  men  are 
bome,  either  more  or  lesse  warlike,  niartiall«  just, 
temperate  and  doctle  :  here  i^ubject  ta  %nnc^  there  to 
theft*  and  whoredomc  ;  liere  inclined  to  supen>tition, 
addicted  to  misi-believing.  here  given  to  Uberty,  there 
to  sr  "  1e;  capable  of  some  one  art  or  ncience; 
gfOh-  d  or  ingenious:    cither   obedienl   or  re- 

bdlious ;  good  or  bad,  according  jui  the  inclination 
of  tbe  plaee  lieareth.  ^  they  are  seated ;  and 
beiqg  lemoved  from  »  He  to  another  (as  plants 

are)  tbey  take  ii  new  eouiplexion :  which  was  the 
eause,  that  Cina  would  never  permit  tbe  Pen»ians 
to  leave  tlieir  barrciu  rooj^  and  O'aggie  Country« 
for  to  traitvpurt  Uiem&elves  mto  anotljer.  more  gentle, 
more  fertile,  and  more  plaine :  saying*  that  fat  and 
Mknmu  cvy utrieM^  make  men  xcutUan  and  c/ftmitmU  ; 
and  fertiht  Moiki  jftrld  irfaii/r  MpiriU.  if  liomtime 
wee  sec  one  art  to  flourish,  or  a  beliefe,  and  som* 
times  another,  by  wme  heavenly  influaice;  some 
i^ges  to  produce  this  or  tlmt  nature,  and  wo  to  eneline 
maiiT  this  or  that  biase :  is  hile 

Sottii  -,:.,„,  another  wliile  barrcu,  ^-^.i  ,^  .^i..  are 
ieene  to  be ;  what  beeome  of  all  those  goodly  pre- 
ragattvas  wlicrcwith  we  sttU  flatter  our  jielves  I  fSnce 
a  mte  wmn  may  mistake  himMe/fe;  yea  many  men, 
and  whole  nations;  and  as  wee  »y.  mans  nature 
Otber  in  one  thing  or  other,  hath  for  many  ages 
together  mistaken  her  %lfe.  Wliat  a&siirance  bsni 
we  that  at  any  time  nhe  leaveth  her  mistakin/q;,  and 
that  ibe  r«  th   not  even   at   tliis  day,  in  hw 

J    Mc ;.vii  amongst  other  trrtimfmifi  oft 
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CHAPTER  imbecilities,  this  one  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 

-^^i        by  wishing  it  selfe,  man  cannot  yet  finile  out  what 

An  Apologue  he   wanteth ;    that   not    by  enjoying  or   possession, 

Setx^dT^"     but  by  imagination  and  fuU  wishing,  we  cannot  all 

agree  in  one*  that  we  most  stand  in   need    of,  and 

would  best  content  us.     Let  our  imagination  have 

free  liberty  to  cut  out  and  sew  at  her  pleasure,  she 

cannot  so  much  as  desire  what  is  fittest  to  please  and 

content  her. 

— fjuid  enim  raiione  timtmus 
AiU  CHfnmm  f  quid  tarn  di^xiro  pfd^  concipU,  ut  ie 
Conatus  non  pfrnitetU,  voiique  pcracti  ? — Juvkn    Sni   x   4, 

By  reason  what  doe  we  feare,  or  desire  ? 
With  such  flexteritie  what  doest  aspire. 
But  thou  eftsoones  repentest  it, 
Though  thy  attempt  and  vow  doe  hit  ? 

That  is  the  i  eason  why  Socrates,  never  reqnesied 
the  gods  to  give  him  any  thing,  but  what  they  knot 
to  he  good  Jb?^  him.  And  the  publike  and  private 
prayer  of  the  Lacedemonians,  did  meerely  im- 
plie,  that  f^ood  and  faire  things  might  be  granted 
them,  remitting  the  election  and  choise  of  them  to 
the  discretion  of  the  highest  power. 

Con^ugium  petimus  parimnque  uxom,  ai  illi 
Notum  qui  puerij  qualisqiie  Juiura  sit  f*ror. 

—Ibid.  352, 

We  wish  a  wife,  wifes  breeding:  we  would  know. 
What  children  ;  shall  our  wife  be  sheep  or  shrow. 

And  the  Christian  beseecheth  God,  that  his  iiill 
may  be  done,  least  he  should  fall  into  that  incon- 
venience, which  Poets  faine  of  King  Midas:  who 
requested  of  the  Gods,  that  wliatsoever  lie  toucbt 
might  be  converted  into  gold :  his  praiers  were  heard 
his  wine  was  gold,  his  bread  gold,  the  feathers  of  his 
bed,  his  shirt,  and  his  garments  were  turned  into 
gold,  so  that  he  found  himselfe  overwhelmed  in  the 
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IDJO}  ing  of  his  desire*  and  being  enrich't  with  an  chapter 
intolerable   commoditie,  he    must    now  unpray  Iris       ^ 
prayers  : 

Attonitus  fjQvitcU4:  mali,  dive^que  miierque^ 
Ejfugere  oplai  opcM,  et  qua*  modo  voverat,  odii, 

_OviD,  Md.  xi.  128, 
Wretchetl  and  rich,  aniJiz'd  at  so  strange  ill, 
His  riches  he  woyld  flic,  hates  his  owne  will 

Let  me  speake  of  my  selfe ;  being  yet  very  yoiig,  I 
besought  fortune  above  all  things,  tliat  she  would 
make  me  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael^ 
which  hi  those  dales  was  very  rare,  and  the  highest 
tipe  of  honour  the  French  Nobilitie  aymed  at :  she 
very  kindly  granted  ray  request  ;  I  had  it ;  In  lieu  of 
raising  and  advancing  me  from  my  place  for  the 
attaining  of  it,  slie  hath  much  more  graciously  en- 
treated me,  she  hath  debased  and  depressed  it,  even 
unto  my  shoulders  and  under.  Cleobis  and  Biton^ 
Ti'ophonhis  and  AgamedcSt  the  two  first  having  be- 
sought the  Goddesse,  the  two  latter  their  God,  of 
some  recompence  worthy  their  pietie,  received  death 
for  a  reward  :  So  much  are  heavenly  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  concerning  what  we  have  need  of. 
God  might  grant  us  riches,  honours,  long  life  and 
health,  but  many  tunes  to  our  owne  hurt :  For,  ivhat- 
mever  is  pledsing  to  us,  h  not  ahcaies  health  full  Jbr 
vs  ;  If  in  lieu  of  former  health,  he  send  us  death,  or 
some  worse  sicknesse :  Virga  tua  et  bacillus  tuus  ipsa 
me  comolata  su?it  {Psahn  xxiii.  4) :  7%e  ?o(l  and  thy 
iftftffe  hath  comjortcd  me.  He  doth  it  by  the  reasons 
of  his  providence,  which  more  certainly  considei-eth 
and  regardeth  what  is  meet  for  us,  then  we  our  selves 
can  doe,  and  %ve  ought  to  take  it  in  good  part,  as 
from  a  most  wise  and  thrice-friendly-hand. 

— ji»  consilium  vis, 
Penmttes  ijms  expendere  nummihus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  relkitsque  sit  utile  nosiris : 
Charior  est  illis  homo  quam  stbi, — Juv£N.  Sat,  x.  346. 
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If  you  will  eounsell  have,  give  the  Gods  leave 
To  weigh,  whut  is  most  meet  we  should  receive, 
And  what  for  our  estate  most  profit  were  : 
To  them,  then  to  himselfe  man  is  more  denre. 

For,  to  crave  honours  and  charges  of  them,  is 
request  tliem  to  cast  you  in  some  battle,  or  play  i 
at  hazard,  or  some  such  thing,  whereof  the  event  is  ■ 
unknowen  to  you,  and  the  fruit  uncertaine.  There 
is  no  combate  amongst  Philosophers  so  Wolent  and 
sharpe,  as  that  which  ariseth  upon  the  question  of 
mans  chiefe  felicitie :  from  which  (according  to 
VarrocH  calculation)  arose  two  hundred  and  foure 
score  Sects,  Qui  autem  de  siirnmo  bono  dmentit,  de 
fofa  PhilomphiXF  ratione  difqjutaL  But  he  that  dh- 
agiees  about  the  chief  est  felicitie,  cats  in  (pi  eat  ion  the 
whole  course  of  Philosophie^ 

Tres  rtii/u  convivee  propc  disseniire  videnlur, 
Poscenles  vario  multnm  diver sa  palaicK 
QtUd  dent  f  quid  non  dem  ?  retmU  tu  quodjuhei  alter : 
Quod  petiSf  id  sane  est  invistim  ncidmnqtte  duobwt, 

— HoR.  ti»  Episi,  xL  6l. 

Three  guests  of  mine  doe  seeme  allmost  at  ods  to  fall, 
Whilest  they  with  divers  taste  for  divers  things  doe  call : 
What  should  1  give  ?     What  not  ?     You  will  not,  what  be  will : 
What  you  would,  to  them  twaine  is  hateful!,  sowre  and  ill. 

Nature  should  thus  answere  their  contestations, 
and  debates.  Some  say,  our  felicitie  consisteth,  and 
is  in  Vertue :  Others  in  voluptuousnesse :  Others  in 
yeelding  unto  Nature:  Some  others  in  learning: 
others  in  feeling  no  maimer  of  paine  or  sorrow; 
Others  for  a  man  never  to  suffer  himselfe  to  be 
caried  away  by  apparances :  and  to  tliis  opinion 
seemeth  this  other  of  ancient  Pithago^as  to  incline. 

Nil  adtnirari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Soldque^  qua  passUJacere  el  servare  heaiuvu 

—X,  Epist,  vi  1. 

Sir,  nothing  to  adniire,  is  th*  only  thing, 
That  may  keepe  happy,  and  to  happy  bring. 
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which  b  ttie  end  and  sieupe  of  the  Pyrrhonian  Sect,  chafter 
AritMle  asseriiieth    unto   inagiuininiitie^  to  mimirc        ^^ 
•nd  woodor  at  ntithing.     And  AtvhrmlmiM  said,  llml  As  ApciociaJ 
sufieninee,  and  an  upright  and   inflexible  state  oi%^ 
rcre  true  lelU  itifs ;  where^*  •  nts  and 

were  vices  luid  eiils.     '1  is,  that 


he  establisheth  it  for  a  eertatne  Axiome^  he 
from  HyrrhoiiisT  ''V*  r,    :^      r    \\m\% 

nr,  that  fl/ifrri*ri/ U  Uic  ,  i      .  the 

imtnobilitie  of  jiidgemcnU  their  mcatitng  ts  not  to 
neake   it   aflinnatively,   hut    the  vei^*   v  ^'  of 

tWr  mind,  wliich  makes  them  to  ^hun  .  .i  lalls 
and  to  a^rowd  theniselvoi  under  the  shelter  of  calme- 
wmmtf  presents  this  phantusie  unto  them,  and  m  ' 

n^itie  another.     Oh  how  much  doe  I   dc  ..i^ 

It  whilesft  1  hve,  either  some  other  learned  men, 

Ujmu9,  the  most  ^  tt  and   learned 

ttow  livuig;  of  a  moi^t  ]  ^^ricl  judicioui 

true  Cosin^-gennane  to  m\  y.  bad  lioth 

1,  health  and  I etu^tr  nd  cxaHly, 

ling  to  their  t^  .,..*..,   to  ctiUect 

oc  ixilume  or  i  much  as  b)'  us  might 

the  o{  ok   iijieicnt   Philosophy,  eon- 

Mie  «»ubji  i .  i..  .iiir  tieing  and  cui^tomes^  their 
jcs,  the  credit^  and  partaking  of  faetiona 
I  Mde^i,  tlie  application  of  the  Authon  and  Seetators 
_  a,  to  their  prcccptii,  in  memorable  and  exeniplarie 
accidents.  O  what  a  worthy  and  profitable  labor 
would  it  be !  Besides,  if  it  be  fram  our  selvi-^*,  that 
we  draw  the  regiment  of  our  customer  into  what  a 
bottomks  conlMon  doe  we  ea.<»t  our  selreaf  For, 
it  our  if»Mn  peniwades  uf^  to  be  most  likly  for  it« 
generally  for  everj-  nuin  to  obey  the  lawes  of  his 
^country,  as  is  the  advine  of  Socratat,  inspired  (saith 
be)  hy  a  divine  per^wasion.  And  what  ebe  nieaneth 
abe  thereby,  but  only  that  our  derom  or  duetr  hath 
other  rule,  but  casuall  i     Truth  ought  ta  %iwe  a 
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CHAPTER  like  and  univerHoll  visage  throughout  the  world.  Law 
^  and  justice,  if  man  knew  any,  that  had  a  body  and 
An  Apologia  true  essence,  he  would  not  fasten  it  to  the  condi- 
s^eboSd"**"^  tion  of  this  or  that  countries  customes.  It  is  not 
according  to  the  Persians  or  Indians  fantazie,  that 
vertue  should  take  her  forrae.  Nothing  is  more 
subject  unto  a  continual!  agitation,  then  the  lawes. 
I  have  since  I  was  borne,  scene  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours the  English-men  changed  or  rechanged  three 
or  fbure  times,  not  only  in  politike  subjects,  which  is 
that  some  will  dispense  of  constancy,  but  in  the  most 
important  subject,  that  possibly  can  be,  that  is  to 
say,  in  religion ;  whereof  I  am  so  much  the  more 
both  grieved  and  ashamed,  because  it  is  n  nation, 
with  which  my  countriemen  have  heretofore  had 
so  inward  and  familiar  acquaintance,  tliat  even  to 
this  day,  there  remaiiie  in  my  house  some  ancient 
monunicnts  of  our  former  aliance.  Nay  I  have 
scene  amongst  our  selves  some  things  become  law- 
full,  which  erst  were  deemed  capitall  r  and  we  that 
hold  some  others,  are  likewise  in  possibilitie,  accord- 
ing to  the  uncertainty  of  %varring  fortune,  one  day  or 
other,  to  be  otfendors  against  the  Majestie  both  of 
God  and  man,  if  our  justice  chance  to  fall  under  tfie 
mercy  of  [injustice] ;  and  in  the  space  of  few  yeares 
possession,  taking  a  contrary  essence.  How  could 
that  ancient  God  more  evidently  accuse,  in  humane 
knowledge,  the  ignorance  of  divine  essence,  and  teach 
men  tliat  their  religion  was  but  a  peece  of  their 
owne  invention,  fit  to  combine  their  societie,  then 
in  declaring  (as  he  did)  to  those  which  sought  the 
instruction  of  it,  by  his  sacred  Tripos,  that  the  true 
worshipping  of  God,  was  that,  which  he  found  to 
be  observed  by  the  custome  of  the  place,  where  be 
lived  ?  Oh  God,  what  bond,  or  duetie  is  it,  that  we 
owe  not  to  our  Soveraigne  Creators  benignitie,  in 
that  lie  hath  beene  pleased  to  cleare  and  eiifranchize 
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^fe   froui    Uiose  vugalioiiding  and   arbitrary  CHAPTB] 
IS,  and  fixt  it  upon  **^^'  -trrnall  Base  of  his       ^ 
word  ?     What   will   1  i  ihic  then  say  to  Aa^Apoicgj 

in  this  ncctrssi^  ?  that  we  iollow  the  lawes  of  ^         ^ 
oountry,  that  is  to  say,  this  v  --    -  -    rn  of  a 
or  of  a  Princes  opinions*,   ►  U  paint 

forth  |ustioc  witli  ajs  many  colours,  and  refomie 
name  nito  as  many  visagen  bs  there  are  ehanges 
alterations   of   pas&ions    in    tliem.      I    cannot 
ivc  my  judgement  so  flexible      What  goodnesse 
tbalf  wnteh    but   yesterday  I   saw  in   credit   and 
iCt  and  to  morrow,  to  have  lost  all  reputation » 
Uial  the  ero«i!»ing  of  a  River,  U  made  a  crime  i 
^V^hat  truth  i%  that,  which  these  Mountaine^  bounds 
U  a  he  in  the  World  beycmd  them  i     But  they 
I  plcmant^  when  to  allow  the  Laws  <iome  ceriaineiie, 
ty,  tliat  there  be  some  tirme,  nerpetuall  and 
':ilc,  which  they  call  natuniU,  nrid   by  the 
of  Uieir  proper  e«isenee,  are  imprinted  in 
-kind:  of  whien  aonie  make  three  i:  hrr, 

f  iDiife,some  more. some  les^se :  an  cvii  kctu 

it  is  a  marke  a^  doubtful!  a&  Uie  resL     Now  are 
•  unfortunate  {for,  liow  can  I  Icrme  that  but 
iLune,  that  of  so  intinite  a  number  of  lawcs, 
is  not  so  much  as  one  to  be  found,  which  the 
or  tenieritie  of  *  '  hath  pniunted  to  be 

ly  received,  luid     .    :  -  t*onM;nt  of  unanimitie 
all  Nations  to  be  admitted  ?)  they  are  (I  say)  so 

*   -      ^elected 

iw»t  1.-  -^  -    .    -  .  -    ->      i-  .  ..,.,  i^Tied  or 

lowed,  not  by  one  nation,  but  by  many.     Now 

the  generalitic  of  Nation,  the  onely   likely 

le;  bv  which    t*  ,    .i.ay  arjjue  some  lawes  to 

Hftturall:  ^'or.  what  nature  had  indeed  ordained  us, 

should  we  doul'  '    one  commoci 


it;  and  not  one    ;.... 
should  have  a  1 


*i  ei^ery  man  m 
of  the  force  and 
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CHAPTER  violence,  which  he  should  urge  him  with,  that  would 
^        incite  him  to  contrarie  and  resist  that  law.     Let  them 
AnApoiDgie  all  (for  examples  sake)  shew  me  but  one  of  this  con- 
^^nd"**"     dition.     Protago?'as  HVid  Anston  gave  the  justice  of 
the  lawes  no  other  essence,  but  the  authoritie  and 

opinion  of  the  law-giver»    and  that  excepted,   both 

Good  and  Honest  lost  their  qualities,  and  remained 
but  vaine  and  idle  names,  of  indifferent  things. 
T/nuwpnachm  in  Pfuto,  thinkes  there  is  no  other 
right,  but  the  commoditie  of  the  superiour.  There 
is  nothing  wherein  the  world  differeth  so  much,  as  in 
customes  and  lawes.  Some  things  are  here  accompted 
abominable,  which  in  another  place  are  esteemed 
commendable :  as  in  Laccdemofua,  the  slight  and 
subtlety  in  stealing.  JVIariages  in  proximity  of  blood 
are  amongst  us  forbidden  as  capitall,  elsewhere  they 
are  allowed  and  esteemed ; 

— genl€M  esse  J'enmiur, 
In  qmhus  ei  nolo  genitrix,  ei  nata  parenti 
JungUuff  ei  pietas  geminnh  cresdt  amore, 

—Ovid,  Meiam.  x.  5S1. 

There  are  some  people,  where  the  mother  weddeth 

Her  Sonne,  the  daughter  her  owne  father  beddeth, 
And  so  by  doabling  love,  their  kindnesse  spreddeth. 


I 
I 


The  murthering  of  cliildren  and  of  parents ;  the  com- 
munication with  women ;  traffick  of  robbing  and 
stealing ;  free  licence  to  all  manner  of  sensuality :  to 
conclude,  there  is  nothing  so  extreame  and  horrible, 
but  is  found  to  be  received  and  allowed  by  the 
custome  of  some  nation.  It  is  credible  that  there  be 
natural!  lawes ;  as  may  be  scene  in  other  creatures, 
but  in  us  they  are  lost :  this  goodly  humane  reason 
engrafting  it  selfe  among  all  men,  to  sway  and 
command,  confounding  and  topsi-turving  the  \dsage 
of  all  things,  according  to  her  inconstant  vanitie  and 
vaine  inconstancy,  AV/«7  itaque  ampUus  nostrum  est, 
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fia\fmm  dicu,  artis  est.     Therefore  nothinff  more  CHAI 
"  ''  *  f     -''  '         -  Art.    Sub^ecU       ^l\ 

diversity  of  opiniofis  is  chiefly  engeiidred*     Oue 

viewetf  *       !  wjtli  mic  vina^e,  and  thereon 

les;  an  (  an  olher.     NuUaiig  ciin  be 

inaf^ned  iici  liorribie,  aii  for  one  to  cate  and  devoiire 

t'        people,  which  an<        '     '      t 

i  ertheksfie  for  a  U  f 

>ieiie  and  iifci  tion :  ?ieekiiif(  by  ttmt  nieanc  to 

thetr  millers  Uic  worthiest  and  most  boooraUe 

ilchre«  harboring  their  fathers  bodka  and  reliquea 

tbem«iel%'e!s  and  in  their  marrow;   m  ixime  aort 

regenerating  them  by  the  transmutation 

'  qtdcke  flew,  b?  digestioci  and  nourish- 

It  151  easie  to  be  comidcred  what  aboiiiltLtttton 

[and  cruelty  it  had  l>eene,  in  mer^  >tomcd  and 

rtrained  tn  this  inhumatic  !iU|ierNi         ,   ia  east  the 

carcases  of  Iheir  parents  into  the  corruption  of  the 

ewth,   as  fooA  for  Wasts  and   wormoi*      Licurgm 

wbely  cousiiJcn?th  m  theft,  the  vivacitic,  diligence^ 

C30iirage«  and  ntniblrnat^,  that  is  required  in  siirpris* 

ing  or  taking  any  thing  from  ones  t         *  ^tir.  and 

the  commoditie  which  thereby   reduu-: :   to  the 

minion -wealth,    that    every    man    heedeth    more 
^  that  V  his  owner  and 

.,  .- ^luld  iasi...  .^u  to  assiaiic  and 

much  gcHMl  wan  drawne  for  military'  dis- 
wa?i  the  prindpall  S  r 

tiui^ ^.a\    he   would    en^'*^^         .-.    ..».,^.,,    ,4 

respect  and  more  consiu  u,  then  was  the 

injir  prciraihng  and  takii  r 

Jju.,,y V  the  tyrant  offered  J a 

nuuie  after  the  rcrsiati  fashion*  long,  damasked 

pofumed  :  Hut  he  refused  the  same,  vaying,  (hnt 

Aome  0  man  he  v^^^^^  'irrf  wiUififfly  /;?  '   *•    n 

fgmrmcHi:  Hut  J  ^^  tooke  it»  ^  > 


'  Raymond 
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HAPTER  answere,  thitt    no    garmeiU   could  corrupt   a   chasl 
^        minde.     His  Friends  reproved  his   demissenesse,  I 

^^J^Sa  *'^*^\&  ^^  1^*^*^^^  offended,  that  Diouydus  had  spitte 
in  his  face.  Tut  (said  he)  F'itihers  miff'er  thenistivcH  t 
he  washed  over'  head  and  cares,  to  get  a  gtidgion 
Diogenes  washing  of  coleworts  for  his  dinner,  seein; 
him  passe  by,  said  unto  him.  If  thou  cmddest  live  zviti 
coletvmis,  than  xvouldeat  not  court  and  faune  upon 
ttfrani  ;  to  whom  Arisfippiis  replied  ;  If  thou  amid 
live  among  men,  than  xmuldeM  not  wash  coleworts. 
See  here  how  reason  yeeldeth  apparance  to  diver 
effects.  It  is  a  pitcher  with  tw^o  eares,  which  a  maul 
may  take  hold  on,  either  by  the  right  or  left  hand. 

— belltnn  6  terra  ko*pifa  poriaa^ 
Beilo  anuantur  equi^  beUttm  here  armenta  tninarUtir : 
Sed  tamcn  iidcm  clan  vurru  succedere  nuHi 
QundrupedeSf  d  frasna  jugo  Concordia  ferre, 
Spes  est  pads —  — ^Viaa  Mn*  iii.  559l 

O  stranger-barb'ring  land,  thou  brings!  us  wmre  ; 

Steeds  serve  for  wiirre  ; 

These  beards  doe  threaten  jarre. 

Yet  horses  erst  were  wont  to  draw  our  waincs. 

Ami  harnest  matches  be^re  agreeing  raincSj 

Hope  is  hereb_y  thnt  wee, 

In  peace  shall  well  agree, 

Sohn  being  importnned  not  to  shed  vaine 
booties  teares  for  the  death  of  his  sonne  ;  Thnfs  ! 
reason  (answered  hee)  /  may  morejmtly  shed  them  A 
hecmiM  they  are  bootlesse  and  vaine.  SocTatcs  h\s\ 
wife,  exasperated  her  griefe  by  this  circumstance ;  f 
Good  Lord  (said  she)  how  unjmtly  doe  these  bad\ 
^fudges  put  him  to  death/  What?  IVonUlcst  thtml 
rather  they  should  execute  me  juMly?  replide  lie  to 
her.  It  is  a  fashion  amongst  us  to  have  holes  Ijoredl 
in  our  eares :  the  Greekes  held  it  for  a  liadge  oil 
bondage.  We  hide  our  selves  when  we  will  enjoy] 
our  wives:  The  Indians  doe  it  in  open  view  of 
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men.     The  Scithians  were  wont  to  sacrifice  strangers  chapter 
in  their  Temples,  whereas  in  other  places  Churches       ^ 
are  Sanctuaries  for  them.  An  Apoio^ie 

of  Rajmood 

LJnaejuror  vtdgt,  quod  numtna  vtctnorum 
Odii  qumpie  loatjs,  aim  sohs  credal  hahendon 
Esse  Deos  quos  ipse  coUt —  — ^Juvk,  Hal.  xv.  36. 


The  vulgar  hereu|H>n  doth  rage,  because 

Each  place  doth  hate  their  neighbours  soveraigne  lawes, 

And  onelv  Gotb  doth  deeme, 

TIkisc  Gods,  themselves  esteeme. 


r 


I  have  heard  it  reported  of  a  Judge,  who  when 
he  met  with  any  sharp  conflict  betweene  Bartolus  and 
Baldfis,  or  witli  any  case  admitting  contrarieties  was 
wont  to  write  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  A  question 
for  a  friend,  wliich  is  to  say,  that  the  trutJi  was  so 
entangled,  and  disputable,  that  in  such  a  case  he 
might  favour  which  party  he  should  think  good. 
There  was  no  want  but  of  spirit  and  sufficiency^  if 
he  set  not  everywhere  tli rough  his  books,  A  Question 
Jar  a  friend.  The  Advocates  and  Judges  of  our  time 
find  in  all  cases  byases  too-too-niany,  to  lit  tliem 
where  they  think  good.  To  so  infinite  a  science, 
depending  on  the  authority  of  so  many  opinions,  and 
of  so  arbitrary  a  subject,  it  cannot  be,  but  that  an 
exceeding  confusion  of  judgements  must  arise. 
There  are  very  few  processes  so  cleaie,  but  the 
Lawiers  advises  upon  them  will  be  foimd  to  differ : 
What  one  company  hath  judged,  another  will 
adjudge  tlie  contrary,  and  the  very  same  will 
another  time  change  opinion.  Whereof  we  see 
ordinarie  examples  by  this  licence,  which  wonder- 
fully blemisheth  the  authoritie  and  lustre  of  our 
law,  never  to  stay  upon  one  sentence,  but  to  run 
from  one  to  another  Judge,  to  decide  one  same  case. 
Touching  the  libertie  of  Philosophicall  opinions,  con- 
cerning vice  and  vertue,  it  is  a  thing  needing  no  gi*eat 
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CHAPTER  extension,  and  wherein  are  found  many  ad  vises,  which 

1^        were  better  unspoken,  then  pubhshed  to  weake  capa- 
AnApologic  Cities,     ^irccsi/am  was  wont  to   say,  that  in    pail- 
Se^ntT'^"^  liardize,  it  was  not  worthy  consideration,  where,  on 
what    side,   and    how   it   was    done,     Ef   obscwncm 
vohtptates^  si  natuia  requirit^  nan  gcnere^  nut  hco^ 
aut  ordine,  sed  formn,  cetate,  figura  metiendas  Epi- 
curm  putat.     Ne  amoves  quidem  sanctos  a  sapiente 
alienos  esse  mhitrantiir.     Quctramm  ad  quam  tcsqu^ 
(Ftatefn  Juveiies  amandi  slut     Obscene  pleasures ^   if' 
nature  require  them^  the  Epicure  esteemeth  not  to  be 
measured  by  kind,  jikice,  or  order  ;  bnt  by  fm^ie,  age, 
and  fashion,     A^o?'  doth    he   thinJce  that  holy  loves 
should  be  strange  from    a    umeniam     Let  iis  then 
question  to  what  yeares  yong  fhlJce  may  be  beloved. 
These  two  last  Stoicke-places,  and  upon  this  purpose, 
the  reproch  of  Uiogarchus  to  Pluto  himselfe,  shew 
how  many  excessive  licenses,  and  out  of  common 
use,  soundest  Philosophy  doth  tolerate.     Lawes  take 
their  authoritie  from  possession  and  custome :    It  is 
dangerous  to  reduce  them  to  their  beginning :    In 
rowHng  on,  they  swell*  i^nd  grow  greater  and  greater* 
as  doe  our  rivers:  follow  them  upward,  unto  their 
source,   and  you  shall  find  them    but   a   bubble  of 
water,  scarse  to  be  discerned »  which  in  gliding  on 
swelleth   so  proud,  and  gathers  so  much  strength* 
Behold  the  ancient  considerations,  which  have  given 
the  first  motion  to  tliis   famous  torrent,  so  full  of 
dignitie,   of  honour   and  reverence,  you   shall   find 
them  so  light  and  weake,  that  these  men  which  will 
weigh  all,  and  complaine  of  reason,  and  who  receive 
nothing  upon  trust  and  authoritie,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
their  judgements  are  often  far-distant  from  common 
judgement.       Men   that   take    Natures   first    image 
for   a  patterne,   it   is   no   marvaile,   if  in    most   of 
their  opinions,  they  misse  the  common-beaten  path* 
As   for   example;    few   amongst   them  would  have 
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Approved  the  forced  c^unditions  of  otir  mariiiges  ftnd 
most  of  them  would  liave  had  women  in  comtimnily« 
and  without  uiiy  i>rivatc  renpeet.  Tliey  refused  r 
<!crcMiioiiics  :  C/irffxippus  siiid,  that  sonic  PhiluMv, 
would  in  open  vieiv  of  aU  men  i^hew  a  dozen  of 
tumbling-tricks*  yea,  without  any  ^tops  or  bfeecbea, 
for  a  dozen  of  ohves.  He  would  hardly  have  pcr- 
twaded  Calisthcncs  to  refuse  h\s  faire  daughter 
Agarista  to  HippfwUileM,  because  be  had  seine  him 
graft  the  forked  tree  in  her  upon  a  tabl^  MetrmltJi 
iomewhat  indt!;creetly,  n%  he  wan  dbiputing  in  his 
Sebole,  in  pre<k*iuH.'  of  hh  Audif  '  t  a  fart,  for 
shame  whereof  he  afterwardN  k  house,  and 

emild  not  be  drawen  abroad,  nntill  such  time  as 
Crater  went  to  visit  hinu  who  t  *  pemwasioiis 
and  leamns.  adding  the  example  <  •  t  berty,  began 

to  fart  a  vie  with  him.  and  to  remove  tliiii  liemple 
horn  off  hi%  conscience ;  and  moreover  won  him  to 
his  Stoicall  (the  more  free)  Sect,  from  the  Pcri- 
pfltetieall  (and  more  etvill)  one,  whieh  [unto  tliat 
time]  he  had  followed*  That  whic  h  we  call  civilit]r« 
not  to  dare  to  doe  that  openly,  which  amongst  ns  is 
both  lawful!  and  honest,  lieing  done  tn  MScreU  they 
folly:  And  to  pby  the  wilie  Foxe»  in  con- 
and  disclaiming  what  nature*  eustome,  and 
desire  publish  and  proc^lame  of  our  actions,  they 

'  to  be  a  vice.  And  thought  it  a  suppressiog 
^emus  her  mysteries^  to  remove  them  from  out  tSi 
private  vestry  of  her  temple,  and  escpose  them  to 
the  open  view  of  the  people*  And  that  to  draw  her 
norti  firom  out  the  eurttnes  was  to  looae  them* 
Sktmm  u  mailer  of  mwm  cmueiptencc*  Concealmg^ 
rmervation^  and  rirrumfpection,  are  f$nrtM  ry  i- 

Thiif   scn«»uality  under  tlie  maske  of  \  . . . «  lid 
isly  procure  not  to  be  prastittrted  in  the 

of  bitgh-waies.  not  trodd'*n  upon,  and  seen  by 
commoo  sort;  alledgio^  the  dtgnitv  and  com- 
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CHAPTER  modity  of  her  wonted  Cabinets,     Wherupon  some 

51!        say,  that  to  forbid  and  remove  the  common  brothel- 

An  Apoiogie  hoiises,  is  not  only  to  spi'ead  whoredome  every  where, 

Sebond^"**    which  only  was  allotted  to  tho^e  places,  but  also  to 

incite  idle  and  vagabond  men  to  that  vice,  by  reason 

of  tlie  difficultie, 

Mcpchux  ea  Att/idiw  qui  vir  Corvine  fuM^ 

Rivalix  fitKrat  qui  iuuSf  die  vir  e.U, 
Cur  aliena  placet  Hbi,  qiitt  tua  non  plajcd  uxor  f 

Nunquid  securujf  nofi  poles  arrigere  ? 

— M\RT.  iil  Epig,  I  ML 

This  experience  is  diversified  by  a  thousand  ex- 
amples. 

^ullux  in  urbe  ftdt  loia^  qui  tangere  vcUH 

Uxorein  graOs  V<mltane  tuant^ 
Dum  licuit :  scd  nunc  positis  custodihus^  ingcns 

TurbaJ\dniorum  est      Ingeniosuit  hmno  es. 

— i*  Epig.  Ixjtiv. 

A  Philosopher  being  taken  with  the  deed,  was 
demaunded,  what  he  did :  answered  very  mildly,  / 
plant  vmn^  blushing  no  tnore  being  found  so  napping, 
then  if  he  had  bin  taken  setting  of  Garlike.  It  is 
(as  I  suppose)  of  a  tender  and  respective  op!nioii« 
that  a  notable  and  religious  Author,  holds  this  action 
so  necessarily-bound  to  secrecy  and  shame,  that  in 
Cynike  embracements  and  dalliances,  he  could  not 
be  perswaded  that  the  worke  should  come  to  her 
end ;  but  rather,  that  it  lingred  and  staid«  only  to 
represent  wanton  gestures,  and  lascivious  motions,  to 
maintaine  the  inipudency  of  their  schooles-profession: 
and  that  to  powre  forth  what  shame  had  forced  and 
bashfullnesse  restrained,  they  had  also  aften\  ard  need 
to  seeke  some  secret  place.  He  had  not  seene  far- 
enough  into  their  licenciousnesse :  For, />iQo*£7f«  in 
sight  of  all,  exercising  his  Masturbation,  bred  a  long- 
ing desire,  in  the  by-standers,  that  in  such  sort  they 
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might  HU  tlieir  bellies  by  rubbing  or  clawing  the 
mmc.     To  tho^  that  asked  hiiru  why  he  raught  for 

riio  fitter  place  to  feed  in,  then  in  Uie  open  frequcnktl  Ain 
high'Wav*   he    made  annwere^    /I  if  bm^ust  I  um^ 
i»V  mrnted  fu^  The  IMiilc^ 

iophc  -i  ,.,- i.-h  needled  \i..:i  Uicir  SecU,  did 
likewise  in  oU  places*  and  without  any  discretion 
meddle  with  their  iMxlien:  And  Cra/ex  had  never 
rae 


reeeired    Hippdrchia  into  hts  fellowship,  but  upon 
eooditiont  to  follow  all  the  eaatomes  and  fa^^hioni  of 


his  order*  These  Philosopher!}  set  an  extreme  rate 
on  veitue;  and  rejected  al  other  disfrciplins,  except 
the  mormll;  hence  is  it,  that  in  all  airtions*  they 
ascfibed  tlie  Sovcmigne  authority  to  the  election  of 
their  wi«e,  yea,  and  above  al  Uwes:  and  aptiointed 
no  other  restraint  unto  voluptuousnes.  but  tlie  mo* 
deration*  and  presenration  «  others  liberty.  Hera* 
eUtms  and  Protugwwi^  fonomuch  as  wine  seemetb 
Utter  unto  the  sick«  and  pleesiiig  to  the  healthy :  and 
an  Oare  crooked  in  the  water,  and  straight  to  them 
that  sec  it  alxn-e  water*  and  ioieh-lf'  -  ntrary  ap- 
paranoes.  which  are  found  in  some  s;  aj^utd 

P  that  all  ^uhjecbi  had  the  causes  of  these  appanuieci 
'  in  them*  and  tlmt  there  was  som  kind  of  bittemcs 
in  the  wine,  which  had  a  reference  unto  the  fiickmana 
taet ;  in  Uie  Oare  a  certain  crooked  quaUty,  having 
relation  to  him  tliat  sieeth  '  -  *^  ^  water.  And  so 
of  all  things  eUe.     Which       ^  that  all  \%  in  all 

tfatiigs,  and  by  consequence  nothing  in  any :  for  citiio- 
nothing  ts»  or  all  i^  This  opinion  put  nie  in  mind 
0f  Uie  experience  we  have,  that  there  Ls  not  any  one 
tone  or  visage,  eitlier  straight  or  crookedt  bitter  or 
sweet,  bot  mans  wit  shall  Hiid  in  tlie  writings,  which 
he  undortaketh  to  nmne-over  In  the  {Hjrcst,  mont 
ipofcted,  and  mckst  aliiolute]y*perfeet-word,  that 
can  be,  how  many  errors,  falsboods,  and  Ues 
beene  made  to  proceede  fhim-it  f    What  heresie 
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CHAPTER  hatli  not  found  testimonies  and  ground  sufiicient, 
^"  both  to  undertake  and  to  maintaine  it  selfe  ?  It  h 
An  Apologue  therefore,  that  the  Authors  of  such  errors  will  never 
SeSmT******  goe  from  this  proofe  of  the  Testimony  of  words  inter- 
pretation, A  man  of  worth,  going  about  by  autlio- 
rity  to  approve  the  search  of  the  Philosophers  stone, 
(wherein  he  was  overwhelmd)  alleadged  at  least  five 
or  six  severall  passages  out  of  the  holy  bible  unto 
me,  upon  which  (he  said)  he  had  at  first  grounded 
himselfe,  for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience  (for  he 
is  a  man  of  the  Ecclesiasticall  profession)  and  truly 
the  invention  of  tliem,  was  not  only  pleasant,  but 
also  very  fitly  applied  to  the  defence  oi  this  goodly 
and  mind-inchanting  science*  This  way  is  the  credit 
of  divining  fables  attained  to.  There  is  no  prognos- 
ticator,  if  he  have  but  this  authority*  that  any  one 
wil  but  vouchsafe  to  read  him  over,  and  curiously  to 
search  al  the  iiifoldings  and  lustres  of  his  words,  but 
a  man  shall  make  him  say  what  he  pleaseth,  as  the 
Sibils.  Thei*e  are  so  many  meanes  of  interpretation, 
that  it  is  hard,  be  it  flat-long,  sidelong,  or  edge-long, 
but  an  ingenious  and  pregnant  w^it,  shal  in  all  sub- 
jects meet  with  some  aire  tliat  wil  tit  his  turn-  Ther- 
fore  is  a  clowdy,  darke,  and  ambiguous  stile  fomid 
in  so  frequent  and  ancient  custome.  That  the 
Author  may  gauie.  to  draw,  allure,  and  busie  pos- 
terity to  himselfe,  which  not  only  the  sufficiency,  but 
the  casuall  favour  of  the  matter,  may  gaine  as  much 
or  more.  As  for  other  matters,  let  him,  be  it  either 
through  foolishnes  or  subtilty,  shcw^  hunself  soni- 
what  obscure  and  divers,  it  is  no  matter,  care  not 
he  for  that.  A  number  of  spirits  sifting,  and  toss- 
ing him-over,  will  find  and  expresse  sundry  formes, 
either  according,  or  collaterally*  or  contrary  to  his 
owne,  all  which  shall  do  him  credit.  He  shall  see 
himselfe  enriched  by  the  meanes  of  his  Disciples, 
as  the  Grammer  Schoole  JVlaisters.  It  is  that 
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haUi  mftde  nuuiy  thin^^  of  uaUiiiiii*  to  passe  chapter 
eursmntt   that   hath    hrcniglit  s    in        ^^ 

h,  and  charged  with  all  surU  ui  ...„,..    ,....  any  An  Apote^ 
but  desired :  one  sclfoame  tliingt  adiiiitUiig  a  s^SS^^^ 
and   a   Uioiis^and,   and    as    many   m  vcmll 
^Aiid divers  con:^ideraUoas,  as  it  be?^t  pleaM. th  us. 
_    iblc,  that  ever  Homer  iiiciml  all  il»at»  nhich 
make  him  to  liave  meant:  And  Uiat  he  pros- 
bimscUc  to  so  many,  and  so  *ie%erall  shapes 
ifines,  l^awiers,  C  aptaincst  Philo^ipherK  and  all 
}vf  j^Mople  el!*e,  which,  liow  «1  tiry 

rr  it  be  thry  truat  of  s-«-'»f  -  i  -  .^' 

Lrely  upon  liinn  Mui 
icner:  ter  for  all  ullict  n,  wiirkt^^,  »cictice$H 

u«^..  »«ul  an  universal!  eounscUor  in  idi 
I  whosoever  halh  hnd  need  of  Oraclcsi  or 
and  would  apply  them  to  hiin«iclfe,  hath 
in  hint  for  hii»  purpose.  A  notable  man, 
friend  of  mine,  would  make  one  marvel 
what  strange  far-fetcht  i*oneeits.  and  admir* 
itties»  in  favor  of  our  religion.  !^  •  -'  *'  '? 
rivc  from  him  ;  And  emii  hardly  be 
m  opbijoo^  but  that  such  was  HamerM  intent  and 
(yet  is  Homer  im  familiar  tmto  him,  tii&  I 
man  of  our  age  is  better  aeauainted  with 
AdA  what  he  finds  in  favour  of  our  religioOt 
ancient  learned  men,  have  found  in  fav     -    f 

See  how  Plata  is  tossed  and  tumeil 

man  ctidevuring  to  apply  lum  to  U\%  purpose^ 

him  what  vr^^-    -    '        '     list     He  is  wn^ted 

to  411  I  opinions,  tliat  the 

reeeiveth  or  ailoweih  ot^  and  aeoordiug  to  the 

fXFurse  of      *      Is  is  made  t4>  be  repugnaBi 

[hioiaelfe      1  »ue  aceording  to  his  senae 

btm  to  disavow  the  eustomei  that  were  lawful! 

daiea,  '        they  are  unUwfull  in  Uiese 

All  \  livelv  and  .vtrongly  inaitH 
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CHAPTER  tained,   accoixliiig   as   the   %vit   and  learning  of  the 
^"        interpreter  is  stix)ng  and  quicke.      Upon  the  ground 
AnApoJogie  which  Ha^acUfus  had,  and  tliat  sentence  of  his;  that 
Se^od"**^**   a/^  things  had  those  sfmpes  in  i/wm,  which  mejifmind  in 
them.     And  Dvfnonifm  out  of  the  very  same  drew  a 
clean  contrarie  conclusion,  id  est,  that  s^ufijects  /md 
nothing  at  all  in  them  of  tJiat  rcfdch  we  found  in 
them  ;  And  forasmuch  as  honny  was  sweet  to  one 
man,  and  bitter  to  another,  he  argued  that  honny 
was  neither  sweet    nor   bitter.      The    Pyrrhonians 
would   say,  they  know  not  whether  it  he  sweet  or 
bitter,  or  both,  or  neither:   for,  they  ever  gain  the 
highest  point  of  doubting.      The  Cyrenaicks  held, 
that  nothing  was  perceptible  outwardly,   and   only 
that  was  perceivable,  which  by  the  mward  touch  or 
feeling,  touched  or  concerned  us,  as  griefe  and  sensu* 
ality,  distinguishing  neither  tune,  nor  coUours,  but 
onely  certaine  affections,  that  came  to  us  of  them ; 
and  that  man  had  no  other  seate  of  his  judgement. 
JPf'otagcrrm  deemed,  that  to  be  true  to  ail  men,  which 
to  all  me!i  seemeth   so.      The  Epicurians  place  all 
judgement  in  the  senses,  and  in  the  notice  of  things, 
and  in  voluptuousnesse.     Platoes  mind  was,  that  tne 
judgment  of  truth,  and  truth  it  selfe  drawne  from 
opinions  and  senses,  belonged  to  the  spirit,  and  to 
cogitation.      This  discourse  hath  drawne  me  to  the 
cormdef^afion  of  the    semes,   wherein    consisteth   th$ 
greatest    faundation    and   triall   of  om^    ignorance* 
Whatsoever   is    knowne,    is    without    peradventuie 
knowne  by  the  faculty  of  the  knower:   For,  since 
the  judgement  commeth  from  the  operation  of  him 
that  judgeth,  i^ason  requireth,  that  he  performe  and 
act  this  operation  by  his  meanes  and  will,  and  not  b? 
others  compulsion :  as  it  would  follow  if  wee  knew 
things  by  the  force,  and  according  to  the  law  of  their 
essence.     Now  all  knowledge  is  addressed  unto  us  by 
the  senses,  they  are  our  maisters ; 
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— «rt  qua  muniiafdei  CHAPTER 

A'Uffiwii  fieri  kmmanum  in  pectus,  templaque  numiU,  XII 

— Lkr.  v.  102.  ^     

Afl  Apolof^ 
Whereby  a  way  for  credit  lead's  welMinde  rf  Raymood 

lolo  mans  breast  aiid  temple  of  his  miiidc  Seboad 

Science  begins  by  them  and  in  them  is  resolved. 
After  all,  we  should  know  no  more  then  a  stone, 
unlesse  we  know,  that  here  is,  sound,  smell,  light, 
savor,  measure,  weight,  soflnesse,  hardnesse,  sharp- 
nesse,  colour,  smoothnesse,  breadth  and  depth.  liehold 
here  the  platforme  of  all  the  frame,  and  principles  of 
the  buiUmg  of  all  our  knowledge.  And  according  to 
some,  science  is  nothing  else,  but  what  is  knowne  by 
the  senses.  Whosoever  can  force  me  to  contradict 
my  senses,  hath  me  fast  by  the  throate,  and  cannot 
make  me  recoyle  one  foote  backward.  The  senses 
are  the  beginning  and  end  of  humane  knowledge. 

imtemtM  primit  ah  smsihui  esse  crtaiam 
Scikiam  veri,  meque  semsus  posse  refeiU, 
Quid  wtajiMre  fide  porro  quam  sensus  kaheri 
l^ekei  ?—  — iv.  4S0,  i84. 

YcNi  shall  linde  knowledge  of  tlie  truth  at  first  was 

bred 
From  our  first  st-iiHrN,  nor  can  tenses  be  mtvse-led. 
What,  then  our  senses,  should 
With  us  niorr  credit  hold  } 

Attribute  as  little  as  may  l>e  unto  them,  yet 
niust  this  ever  l>e  ^^niuntcd  thcin,  that  all  our  in- 
struction is  addressed  by  their  meanes  and  interniis- 
sion*  Cicero  saith,  that  Chrijxijyjyiis  haviiijr  assaid  to 
aliate  the  power  of  his  senses,  and  of  their  vertue, 
presented  contrarj'  arguments  unto  himselfe,  and 
so  vehement  opiK>sitions,  that  he  could  not  satisfie 
himselfe.  Whenipon  (arnradejf  (who  defended  the 
contrar\'  part;  boast wl,  that  he  used  the  verj'  same 
weapons  and  words  of  (^hrjfsipjms  to  conihate  against 
him ;  and  therefore  cried  out  upon  him,  Oh  misernhle 
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^  no  greater  absurditie  in  our  judgment,  then  to  main- 
AflApoiogic  taine,  that  fire  heateth  not,  that  light  shineth  not, 
^uTiS"**"^  that  in  iron  there  is  neither  weight  nor  finnenesse, 
which  are  notices  our  senses  bring  unto  us  :  Nor 
beliefe  or  science  in  man,  tliat  may  be  compared  unto 
that,  in  certaintie.  I'he  first  consideration  I  have 
upon  the  senses  subject,  is,  that  I  make  a  question, 
whether  man  be  provided  of  all  naturall  senses,  or  no. 
1  see  divers  creatures,  that  live  an  entire  and  perfect 
life,  some  without  sight,  and  some  without  hearing;] 
who  knoweth  whether  we  also  want  either  one*  two, 
three,  or  many  senses  more :  For,  if  we  want  any 
one,  our  discourse  cannot  discover  the  want  or  defect 
thereof.  It  is  the  senses  priviledge,  to  be  the  extreame 
bounds  of  our  perceiving.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
them,  tliat  may  stead  us  to  discover  them  :  No  one 
sense  can  discover  another. 

An  poierunt  oculos  aurex  reprehendere^  an  aurts 
Tactus,  an  himc  porro  tacium  sapor  arguet  otii, 
An  confulahunl  narex,  ocuUve  revinceni  f 

— 488. 
ft 

Cao  eares  the  eyes,  or  can  touch  reprehend 

The  cares,  or  shall  mouthes-taste  that  touch  amend  i 

Shall  our  nose  it  confute, 

Or  cjes  gainst  it  dispute  ? 

They  all  make  the  extreamest  line  of  our  facultie 


— seorsum  cuique  palrstas 
Dmsa  est,  sua  vis  cmqne  est — 

To  teach  distinctly  might 

Is  shar'de ;  each  hath  its  right* 


— ^1. 


It  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  naturally  blind,  to 
eonceive  that  he  seeth  not ;  impossible  to  make  him 
desire  to  see,  and  sorrow  his  defect.  Therefore  ought 
we  not  to  take  assurance,  that  our  mind  is  contentad 
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nii&ticd  with  titose  we  have,  svecintf  i<^  ^^^  >iot  Ci 

•Willi  to  feel  her  owiie  malady.  aikI  perceive  her 

fection,  if  it  be  in  any.      It  is  h\\\mssihic  Xjo  tell  Aa. 

it  blind  man  oay  thing,  etUier  b)*  discourse^  argu*  f  ^ 

sit,  ur  similitude,  lliat  lod^eth  any  appfehenaum  * 

light,  ctilouft  or  .sight  in  his  imagination,     Tbeie 

DOChsng  more  backirard,  that  may  pwih  tlie  senses 

idenee*     The  blind -iMirne,  which  we  per- 

re  to  sCt  it  h  not  to  uiiilerstand  what  they 

luire ;  they  have  leam't  of  ita»  that  somet^iing  they 

and  something  they  desire,  that  i^  in  us*  witn 

cflecta  and  eofi!iec{ucnci'$i  thereof*  which  they  call 

Yet  wot  not  they  what  it  is,  nor  apprehend 

it  neere  or  far,     i  have  seene  a  Gentleman  of  a 

hoiiJie.  bonie  blind,  at  leas^t  hhnd  in  .surh  an 

that  be  knowes  not  what  sight  is:  be  under- 

so  little  what  he  watiteth,  that  as  we  doe, 

words  fitting  sight,  and  applieth  them  after 

manner  ooely  pro|icr  and  pet*uliar  to  himitelfe.     A 

being  hnmght    before  him  to  wiiom  he  was 

l*father,  taking  him  in  his  armes,  he  said,  good 

Ixird  what  a  fine  child  thi?i  is!  it  is  a  goodly  thing 

^to  see  him:  What  a  cherefuU  countenance  he  hath, 

prettily  he  looketh.     He  wdl  say  as  one  of  ua. 

hall   hath   a  faire  prospect:    It    is  very  {aire 

*:  The  Sunne  shines  clemre.     Nay,  which  ut 

berau.se  hunting,  hawking    f.-finU  vImv,  and 

[■hitttng  at  huts  are  our  common  sj  i^iitea 

(for  so  he  hath  heard)  his  miiMl  will  U  ri 

^unto  them,  and  be  wil  so  bnsie  himselfe  ski^^.i  n.^m^ 

that  he  will  thinke  to  Imve  bm  great  an  interest  in 

tbora*  as  any  of  us,  and  shew  himselfe  as  earnestly 

paaiiraiatc,  both  in  liking  and  disliking  tliem  m  any 

else;  yet  doth  he  conc*eive  and  receive  them  but  by 

baring.    If  he  be  in  a  fairc  champian  gn»und,  where 

be  may  ride,  t}icv  will  tell  liiiii,  yoinJer  is  a  Hare 

or  the  Hare  t&  killed,  be  is  as  busily  eamei^ 

Ml 
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An  Apoiogie  left  hand,  and  with  the  riglit  strikes  it  away  with 
Sebond^*^*^  his  racket ;  In  a  piece  he  shutes  at  randonie ;  and  is 
well  pleased  with  what  his  men  tell  him,  he  it  high 
or  wide.  Who  knowes  whether  mankind  commit 
as  great  a  folly,  for  want  of  some  sense,  and  that  by 
this  default,  the  greater  part  of  the  visage  of  things 
be  concealed  from  us  ?  Who  knowes  whether  the 
dlflfieulties  we  find  in  sundry  of  Natures  workes,  pro* 
ceede  thence  ?  And  wlietlier  divers  effects  of  beasts, 
which  exceed  our  capacitie,  are  produced  by  th€ 
fecultie  of  some  sense,  that  we  want  ?  And  whether 
some  of  them,  have  by  that  meane  a  fuller  and  more 
perfect  life  then  ours  ?  We  seize  on  an  apple  wel 
nigh  with  all  our  senses ;  We  find  rednesse»  smooth- 
nesse,  odor  and  sweetnesse  in  it ;  besides  which,  it 
may  have  other  vertues,  either  drying  or  binding,  to 
which  we  have  no  sense  to  be  referred.  The  pro- 
prieties which  in  many  things  we  call  secret,  as  in 
the  Adamant  to  draw  iron,  is  it  not  likely  there 
should  be  sensitive  faculties  in  nature  able  to  judge 
and  perceive  them,  the  want  whereof  breedeth  in  us 
the  Ignorance  of  the  true  essence  of  such  things! 
It  is  happily  some  particular  sense  that  unto  Cockes 
or  Chanticleares  discovereth  the  mommg  and  mid- 
night houre,  and  moveth  them  to  crow :  That 
teacheth  a  Hen,  before  any  use  or  experience,  to 
feare  a  Hawke,  and  not  a  Goose  or  a  Peacocke,  farre 
greater  birds  :  That  warneth  yong  chickins  of  the 
hostile  quahtie  which  the  Cat  hath  against  tbaoii 
and  not  to  distrust  a  Dog ;  to  strut  and  arme  them- 
selves against  the  mewing  of  the  one  (in  some  sort  8 
flatternig  and  milde  voice)  and  not  against  the  bark- 
ing of  the  other  (a  snarhng  and  quarrelous  voice:) 
that  instructeth  Rats,  Wasps,  and  Emmets*  ever  to 
chuse  the  best  cheese  and  fruit,  having  never  tasted 
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before :    And   that  luidroiseth   the  Stair,  the  CfiAPTIl 
lU   And    Uic   SerpeirU   to    i\w   knuwU  ^  f        *^' 

!    herbs    aud    !«^i(iiplc3H    which,    bciii^'  r  Aji  Apoi^gji 

indrd  or  aicke,  have  tlic  \crtuc  to  cure  ibeni.  ^f 
is  no  sen^bc  but  hath  some  mt^  dominattor 
which   by  hi:»  uicanc  affbrdetn  not  an  intiniti 
lumber  of  knowledges.     If  we  were  to  report  the 
ICC  of  soundes  of  barmony  and  of  the  voice, 
wmtkd  bring  an  [unimagiimble]  eonfusion  to  aU 
rest  of  our  learning  and  science.     For.  besides 
it  15  tyed  to  the  pmjKT  rffc^i't  of  ev-  fsc,  how 

ly  arguments*  eonsc<{uenees  and  ci^:  - .  -  .  jiis  draw 
unto  other  things,  by  comparing  one  st^ise  to 
another!  Let  a  ?ikilfuli  w^isc  man  but  imagine 
humane  nature  to  be  originally  produced  without 
i^ght  and  dtseounie,  how  much  ignonmc*e  and  trouble 
iueli  a  defecrt  would  bring  unto  him.  atul  what 
irity  and  bUndnei^sie  in  our  mind :  lly  tliat  shall 
percfuve,  how  much  tlie  privation  of  one,  or 
or  thret!  such  ')r  any  in  us) 

import  us  alK>iiL   ,,.v  .^i.w^.^^i^v  of  truth*     We 
by  the  eonivultafion   and   concum-nre  nf  our 
Mimei  fonned  one  Verity,  wheren 

required  the  aerr>»*'^  -^'^^  *>;,.,,„  ^^  ^-r;'*t 

ten  sen^^es,  and  their  t-  ^  to  attaint*  a 

jou«i  insight  of  her«  and  h^x  iier  in  her  true 

Those  Scots  which  romhiite  mansi  --^— ^, 

principally  cnriil)ate  the  same  by  the  unci ! 

feeWaiesse  <»f  our  senses:    For,  sdnee  by  their 

'   ;-.f...*.     .;  *.  .11   V-  -vledge  eomea  unto 

report  they  make 

us,  if  eitlier  they  corrupt  or  alter  that,  which 

abrottd  tbcy  bring  unto  us,  if  Uie  light  which 

tliem  is  transporltd  into  our  sotile  be  obscured 

the  passage,  wc  have  nnthin^^  eke  to  hold  by. 

iFrufit  tnis  extrcatne  difficult ie  are  sprung  all  ihew 

itaxies,  which  everie  subject  co»tainelht  wliat* 
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CHAPTER  soever  we  find   in  itt  That  it  hath  not  what 

^"  suppose  to  find  in  it.  And  that  of  the  Epieuriand 
Ail  Apoio^e  whicla  is,  that  the  Sunne  is  no  greater  than  our  sighl 
t^r""'   doth  judge  it, 

Quicquid  id  csi^  nthxlo  feriur  m&jare  figurn^ 
Quhm  noftris  oculix  quam  ccmmm  ene  tidiktt, 

— LucA.  r*  576^ 

Whftt'ere  it  be,  it  in  no  greater  forme  doth  passe^ 
Then  to  our  eyes,  which  it  behold,  it  seeming  was. 

that  the  apparances,  which  represent  a  great 

him  tliat  is  neare  unto  it,  and  a  much  iesser_ 
him  tiiat  is  further  from  it,  are  both  true ; 

Xec  tamen  hie  ocuihfalli  concedimta  hilum  : 
Proinde  avhni  litiavi  hoc  oculU  adfingere  noli, 

— ir.  sm,  587, 

Yet  graunt  we  not,  in  this,  our  eyes  deceived  or  bUnd, 
Impute  not  then  to  eyes  this  error  of  the  mind. 

and  resolutely^  that  there  is  no  deceit  in  the  senses] 
That  a  man  must  stand  to  their  mercy,  and  els€ 
where  seek  reasons  to  excuse  the  difference  an<l 
contradiction  we  find  in  them ;  yea  invent  all  othe 
untruthes,  and  raving  conceits  (so  farre  come  tliey)* 
rather  then  excuse  the  causes,  Timagoras  swore, 
that  howsoever  he  winked  or  turned  his  eyes,  lie 
could  never  perceive  the  light  of  the  candle  to 
double :  And  that  this  seeming  proceeded  from  the 
vice  of  opinion,  and  not  from  the  instrument,  ^^^H 
all  absurdities,  the  most  absurd  amongst  the  Epi^^ 
curians,  is,  to  disavow  the  force  and  effect  of  the 


senses. 
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Proinde  quod  in  quoque  est  hts  tmum  tempore,  ve^ 

Et  iri  non  potuit  ratio  d  if  solve  re  cawtam, 
Cur  ea  qmn  Jiterint  juxtiin  quadrtUa,  procul  Mini 
Fi^a  rotunda  ;  tamen  prarstai  raiioim  egentem 
Reddere  mendose  caujms  tdriusgnefigitrw, 
Quam  mantbits  matiifesta  suis  etfuUere  quoqam^ 
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A*oii  MoJo  CMMi  mlio  nmi  ommk^  vUa  fw^Mf  ^pm 

iTtni^iiiSiMif  vticott  Hter#p  f  f  cwtani  ^mv  Aw 
/a  gmtrw  mejmgitmdm. — Lucm,  iv.  50& 

Wlial  by  %hm  tytm  is  »erne  a!  soy  UcnCp  i«  tnir« 

Thcm^h  tbr  cjuiac  HrMon  could  not  irnder  of  the  view. 

Why,  wKttt  WA%  MjtMrc  tit  b&ndt  «  fiunrr  ttW  seemed  roatid^ 

Vet  It  mych  better  werc^  th^t  i«atiting  remuitm  mmoA 

The  GSines  af  both  fonnm  ne  harp  uu,  but  tiot  Till, 

Tbtn  trt  slip  from  aur  hands  thmgi  ilrAre,  auid  tljem  ontfl. 

And  violate  oar  finit  beUcfe,  aad  rmnhljr  mid 

AU  Ummc  grmind-workcs,  whcreiici  both  life  mod  health 

defwiio. 
For  Aol  aloiie  all  re«»Qit  falli,  life  llkcwUe  mutt 
Fed*  o«l  of  hand,  unlesie  jour  tenses  jo«i  daie  Ifoil, 
Aad  liwkt  li^dMB  pUetty  and  «ll  oiher  errtKin  tbiuaiie» 
Ffon  vhldi  we  la  ihli  kJtndm  noil  earefnUjr  th<mU  ruwe. 

This  deiperate  mnd  m  Itttk  PhilosophicaJl  comi- 
[•dly  RpfescnU  no  other  thing,  but  Uimt  humane 
eannot  be  muiutatned  out  by  uiireitsonmble, 
and  mad  reason;  yet  is   it   better,   that   man 
[use  ft  to  prevaile,  yea  and   of  all  other  remedies 
bow  phaotastieaU  soever  they  be,  mfher  then 
iV0ir  his  oecasarie  fooltsbnease :  Su  prejudic  iall  and 
IvantageoQS  a    veritie    he    eamiot  avoide,   but 
mii^  necessarily  be  the  SoTcrawne  maistcsrs 
'his  knowledge:  But  lliey  are  tincertatne  and  falsi* 
tfiahle  to  all  circumstances :  There  must  a  man  "itrike 
tlie  utnio!»t  of  his  power,  and  if  hi^  just  forees 
htm   (a^  the)'   are  wont)    to   tuie  and  eintiloy 
sie»  temcrttie  and  irapodeocie.     If  that  which 
r  £pieurian!«  atlirme  be  true,  that  is  to  say,  we 
no  idenee.  if  the  appamnoes  of  the  senses  be 
t:  and  that  which  the  Stoieks  say,  if  it  b  also 
that  the  seiy&e&  appafcnoes  are  so  &lse  a^  Uiey 
prodoce  us  no  science :  We  will  eoneltide  at  the 
of  thoe  two  great   Dogmatist  SeeiiH  that 
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there  is  no  science.     Touching  the   error   and   im- 1 
certaintie  of  the  senses  operation,  a  man  may  store 
^  Apologie  himselfe  with  as  many  examples  as  he  pleitseth,  so  - 
SetwSd°*^"     ordinary  are  the  faults  and  deceits  tliey  use  towards  f 
us.     And  the  ecchoing  or  reporting  of  a  valley,  the 
sound  of  a  Trumpet  seemeth  to  sound  before  us» 
which  commeth  a  mile  behind  us* 

E,xiafiteique  procal  medio  de  gurgUe  motUet 
lidem  apparent  longe  diversi  licet. — Lucr.  iv.  398* 
Etfugere  ad  puppim  coUejt  campique  videntur 
Qam  ugimus  propter  navim. — 590* 

— ubi  in  medio  nobis  egutts  acer  obhcEsit 
FluminCf  equi  corpus  tran,wer,^nm  ferre  videlur 
Fis^  et  in  adversnm  Jltttnen  contrtiders  raptim. — 4fc2S. 

And  hills,  which  froiTi  the  maine  far-off  to  kenning  standi 
Appeare  all  one,  though  they  farre  distant  be,  at  hand. 

And  liilles  and  fields  doe  seeme  unto  our  boate  to  flie, 
Which  we  drive  by  our  boate  as  we  doe  prisse  thereby. 
When  in  midst  of  a  streame  a  stately  Horse  doth  ^tMy, 

The  streamers  orethwarting  seemes  his  body  crosse  to  swayd 

And  swiftly  'gainst  the  streame  to  thrust  i»im  th'  other  waj 


To  roule  a  bullet  under  the  fore-finger,  the  midle- 
most  being  put  over  it,  a  miin  must  very  much 
enforce  himselfe,  to  affirme  there  is  but  one.  so 
assuredly  doth  our  sense  present  us  two.  That  the 
senses  do  often  maister  our  discourse,  and  force 
it  to  receive  impressions,  which  he  knoweth  and 
judgeth  to  be  false,  it  is  daily  scene,  I  leave  the 
sense  of  feeling,  which  hath  his  functions  neerefp 
more  quicke  and  substantially  and  which  by  the 
etTect  of  the  griefe  or  paine  it  brings  to  the  body 
doth  so  often  confound  and  re-en  verse  all  these 
goodly  Stoical]  resolutions,  and  enforceth  to  cry 
out  of  the  belly-ache  him,  who  hath  with  all  reso- 
lution established  in  his  mind  this  Doctrine,  that 
tlie  cholike,  as  every  other  sicknesse  or  paine^  b  a 
thing  indifferent,  wanting  power  to  abate  any  thing 
of  So\'eraigne  good  or  chiefe  felicity,  wherein  ti 
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e  tBftti   is  placed   by   hb  owne  vertue :  there  k  CHAPtaR 
keart  m  aemisMe,  but    the  ruiim/(^  mmmd  of  a       5^ 
err  the  clanff  of  m  Trumpet^  wiU  rawze  and  ^^ 
nor    mind    m    karMh   and  steme^  hut         '^ 
and  harmon;^  of  mumckt^  wili  mm^  and 
titl'  /    .wtiie   m   siiUuh   and   afaiA&omr, 

Ai:  /rWin^  o/'  some  reverence,  in  con^ 

mdenug  the  tlmvdy  vastitie  and  ghomie  canapiet  €^ 
mtt  chmrchi's,  the  'nuing  diviarmtie  of  ornameniM^ 

tmd  onierly  orth  ,  our  ceremonies^  and  hearing 
ike  devmd  and  religiotse  sound  of  oar  Organs^  tie 
modermte^  etfmphamicaiU  ond  heavenh  harmome  tfmsr 
vpseest  JBbm  tktmtkni  mderinii^  tnem  with  an  ohsU^ 
nate  teiU  and  contemning  wmnde^  have  in  their  heart  a 
/ceiin^qf  remorse,  of  ckUnesse,  and  hmrour^  lAost  fsstB 

Ithrnn  Mto  a  certaim  dtjfidence  of  their  former  apinsmm^ 
As  far  i»e»  I  distrust  mine  ownc  i^trengtb,  to  hcare 
with  E  settled  iiutide  same  uf  Horace  or  CatuUue 
Tenet  sung  with  a  soffictently  well  timed  rmoe, 
uttered  by,  and  proceeding  from  a  fiiire,  yong  and 
Y\MV  \\^  mouth.     And  Xtno  had  reason  to  Miy, 

tha     :  _    fjiee  was  the  Howre  of  beauty.     Some  have 
about  to  make  me  beleeve,  that  a  man.  who 
of  UH  French  men  know,  in  repeating  certaine 
he  had  made,  lisd  imposed  upon  me*  that  they 
not  such  in  writini^,  as  in  the  aire,  and  that  mine 
woidd  judjfr  of  -  than  mine  eare& : 

much   credit    haiu    ^.   ..:joii    to  give   price 

fasliion  to  thoiic  worker  tlmt  pa%M:  her  mt:tcy : 

^reu{K}ii  J*'  "       fus  wss  not  to  be  blamed,  when 

ing  nfic  it'  ^  ■ .  -  *m  ill  accent  to  some  composition 

of  ht!^.  he  tooke  in  a  mge  some  of  his  pots  or  bricks , 

and  bredkp  u*  trode  and  trampied  them  under 

U  *av— ^  ..iito  liinj    f  ^'fftAr  and  trample  what 

me^  mrm  as  timu  m 


Whercfor* 
have  procut^^ 


and  marrcst  ichat  is 
(wiio  wiUi  an  undanted 
owne  death.  becauM  thev 
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CHAPTER  would  not  see  the  blow  or  stroke  comming)  turne  their 
5^        face  away  ?     And  those  who  for  their  healths  sake 
AaApoiogic  causc  themselves  to  be  cut  and  cauterized,  cannot 
Scbood"^**   endure  the  sight  of  the  preparations,  tooles,  instru- 
ments and  workes  of  the  Chirurgion,  but  because  the 
sight  should  have  no  part  of  the  paine  or  smart  ?  h 
Are  not  these  tit  examples  to  verifie  the  authoritie,  I 
which  senses  have  over  discourse  ?     We  may  long- 
enough   know  that   such  a  ones  lockes   or  flaring- 
tresses  are  borrowed  of  a  Page,  or  taken  from  some 
Lacky,  that  this  faire  ruby-red  came  from  tS^aittefl 
and  this  whitenes  or  smoothnes  from  the  Ocean  sea:! 
yet  must  sight  force  us  to  find,  and  deeme  the  subject  1 
more  lovely  and  more  pleasing,  against  all  reason* 
For,  in  that  there  is  nothing  of  its  owne, 

Auferimur  cultu  ;  gemmU^  auroqne  tegtmiur 

Crimina,  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puelm  sui 
Scepe  ubi  sit  quod  ames  infer  tarn  mtilia  requiras ; 

Decipit  hac  oculox  Mpde  dives  amor. 

— OviD,  Rem,  Am.  i.  3iS. 

We  are  misse-led  by  ornaments  :  what  is  amisse 
Gold  and  gemraes  cover,  least  part  of  her  selfe  the 
niaideti  is. 
'Mongst  things  so  many  you  may  aske^  where  your 
love  lies, 
Rich  love  by  this  Gorgonian  shield  deceives  thine 
eyes. 

How  much  doe  Poets  asscribe  unto  the  vertue  of  tbel 
senses,  which  makes  A^afTts^is  to  have  even  fondly] 
lost  himselfe  for  the  love  of  his  shadow  ? 

Cunctaque  miratuTt  quibus  est  mirabitis  ipse, 
Se  atpii  imprtidenst  et  qui  prabat,  ipse  probatur^ 
Dumque  petit ^  jjetiiur  :  pariterque  accmdit  et  ardet, 

— Ovm,  Metam.  iii.  424. 

He  all  admires,  wliereby  himselie  is  admirable. 
Fond  he,  fond  of  himselfe,  to  himselfe  amiable  ; 
He,  that  doth  like^  is  Hk'd,  and  while  he  doth  desire  ; 
He  is  desired,  at  once  he  bumes  and  set.s  on  fire. 
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I  am)  PiffmaSmu  wtt*s  so  troubled  by  the  itnprcssaon  chapter 
of  the  sight  of  hk  ivory  statoet  that  bee  loveth  and        ^' 
wervea  ii»  aat  if  it  had  life : 


He  kii»et,  and  thltiki  kiate*  eoma  «§yaa« 
He  sues,  punues,  jitid  boldi,  beleeire«  in  value 
HiB  fiiigen  ifnkc  where  he  doth  touch  the  placet 
And  feares  leant  black  and  blew  tnuchi  limit  delactt. 


■* 
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Let  A  Philosopher  l>e  put  in  a  Cjijje  made  of  smaU 
md  thin-^l  iron  wire,  and  hanged  on  the  top  of  our 
Ladia  Church  steeple  in  Paris ;  he  shallt  by  evident 
perceive  that  it  is  imponible  he  should  fall 
out  of  it ;  yet  can  he  not  chuse  (exci*pt  he 
beene  brought  up  in  the  trade  of  Tilers  or 
Thatehos)  but  tlie  bright  of  tliat  excee<ling  height 
must  needi  dazle  hi^i  ^iglit,  and  amaze  or  tume  his 
leiisea*  For,  we  ha^^  much  ado  to  wajrant  €mT 
tdTes  in  the  walks  or  battlements  of  an  high  tower 
or  steeple,  if  they  be  battleniented  and  wrought 
with  pillers,  and  ^^omewhat  wide  one  from  anotbeft 
although  of  ?itone,  and  never  sa  ?itrnng.  Xay,  some 
tliere  are,  that  can  scarcely  tlvinke  or  heare  of  sucii 
highta.  Let  a  beame  or  planke  be  laid  acrome  (ht»m 
one  of  those  two  Steeples  to  the  other,  as  big,  aa 
tlitck«  as  strong,  and  as  broad,  as  would  sufltce  any 
man  to  walke  safely  upon  it,  there  is  no  Fhilo«o- 
phii-all  wisdome  of  so  great  resolution  and  constancie, 
that  i%  able  to  encourage  and  pcrswade  us  to  march 
upon  itt  a^  we  would,  were  it  nelow  on  the  gtoimd. 
I  nave  sometimes  made  triall  of  it  upon  our  moun- 
taines  on  this  side  of  Itah'  ^>^^  am  I  one  of  thoae 
that  will  not  easily  be  afl  )  with  such  thingi» 

and   I   could  not  without   iiumir  to  my  minde  and 
trembling  of  Ic^ga  and  thighs  oidure  to  looke  on 
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CHAPTER  those  infinite  precipices  and  steepy  downe-faLs*  though 

^  I  were  not  neere  the  brim,  nor  any  danger  withhi  my  fl 
AoApoiogtc  length,  and  more;  and  unlesse  I  had  wilUngly  gone  " 
Stbold^^  to  the  perilL  I  could  not  possibly  have  falne.  Wliere 
I  also  noted,  that  how  deep  soever  the  bottome  were, 
if  but  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  any  out-butting  crag  of  a 
Rock  presented  it  selfe  unto  our  eyes,  upon  those 
steepie  and  high  Alpes,  somewhat  to  uphold  the 
sight,  and  divide  the  same,  it  doth  somewhat  ease 
and  assure  us  from  feare,  as  if  it  were  a  thing,  which 
in  our  fall  might  either  helpe  or  uphold  us:  And 
that  we  cannot  without  some  dread  and  giddinesse  in 
the  head,  so  much  as  abide  to  looke  upon  one  of 
those  even  and  downe-right  precipices:  lit  despici 
sine  vertigine  simul  octdoimm  animiipie  non  posmt. 
So  as  they  can  not  looke  doxtme  ivithwit  giddinesse 
both  of  eyes  and  mindes:  Which  is  an  evident 
deception  of  the  sight.  Therefore  was  it,  that  a 
worthy  Philosopher  pulled  out  his  eyes^  that  so 
he  might  discharge  his  soule  of  the  seducing  and 
diverting  he  received  by  them,  and  the  better 
and  more  freely  apply  himselfe  unto  Philosopliy. 
But  by  this  accompt,  he  should  also  have  stopped 
his  eares,  which  (as  Tkeaphrastm  said)  are  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  we  have  to  receve  violent 
and  sodaine  impressions  to  trouble  and  alter  us,  and 
should,  in  the  end,  have  deprived  himselfe  of  all  his 
other  senses,  that  is  to  say,  both  of  his  being,  and 
life.  For,  they  have  tlie  power  to  command  our 
discourses  and  sway  our  mind :  JFit  etiam  sctpe  specie 
q-uadam,  sccpe  vocii7n  gravitate  et  cantibus,  tit  peUa?itur 
animi  vehemeiitiiis :  swpe  etiam  Curd  et  timore  (Cic» 
IHvin.  i\),  //  comes  to  passe ^  that  many  times  our 
viinds  are  much  moved  rath  some  shadow,  many  times 
with  deep  saundi?ig,  or  singing  of  voices,  many  times 
with  care  and  feare.  Physitions  hold,  that  there 
are  certaiue  complexions,  which  by  some  sounds  and 
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iDstnittienbi  are  agitated  even  unto  ftirie*     I  tiave  chapter 
ae^ie  soaiev  who  wittiotit  itit  j  Uicir  piitienec«        ^' 

ooold  not  well  heare  a  boui  ^...;,vne  under  their  ^Apoiogif 
table :  and  we  sec  few  men,  but  are  much  traubled  sgi 
at  that  &harp,  hanih^  and  tecih-edging  noi^c  that 
Smttha  make  in  tiling  of  bras2!»e,  or  scrafiin^  of  iron 
and  !iteelc  together:  others  will  lie  ofrrndccT,  if  they 
but  beam  one  chew  his  meat  ^oniwhat  aluude :  nay, 
some  will  be  angric  with«  or  hate  a  nian,  that  either 
wpeakM  in  the  none,  or  rattles  in  the  throat  That 
piping  prompter  of  GrncchuM^  who  mollified,  raised, 
atid  wound  his  masters  voice,  whilest  he  was  making 
Orations  at  Rome :  what  good  did  he,  if  the  niuttofi 
and  qualitie  of  the  sound,  had  not  the  force  to 
move,  and  cfliearie  to  alter  the  auditories  judg* 
ment!  X'erilvt  there  is  great  cause  to  make  so 
much  adoe,  and  keepe  imcb  a  eoyle  about  the  con- 
ftaneie  and   Hrmnesse  of  thin  goodly  piece*  which 

"       it  selfe  to  be  handled*  changed,  and  turned 

the  motion  and  accident  of  m  light  a  winde. 

ime  ebeating  and   coxening,  that  senses 

in^'  I  understaoding,  themselves  receive  it  in 

their  tumea.     Our  mind  doth  like  wi%  take  revenge 

it,  they  lie,  they  cog,  and  deceive  one  another  a 
Whiit  wc  see  and  lieare*  being  passionately 
transported  by  anger,  we  neither  see  nor  heare  tt 
wit  is. 

^-Vnui.  ^Ciii  It*  470, 
Tbftt  two  Siitttiei  6*m  spptsre 
Ami  finable  TMm  are  Incre, 

The  object  which  we  love,  seemeth  much  more  fairer 
into  ua,  then  it  is ; 


Earn  k§  dehiau,  mimmmfue  m  ^ 


fii$am.^ljmm^W.  IU7. 

We  thrrrforr  t«c  llul  thoii«,  wHo  many  vain  arr  hmd, 
Aod  firwte,  arr  ?  c-t  bekiv'd,  aii4  in  diief*  boiMMir  had ; 
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and  heart-grieved  man,  a  cleare  day  seemes  gloomie 
and  duskie.  Our  senses  are  not  onely  altered,  but 
many  times  dulled,  by  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
How  many  things  see  we,  which  we  perceive  not,  if 
our  mind  be  either  busied  or  distracted  else  where  ? 

— in  rebus  quoque  apertts  noscere  passis, 

Si  non  adverias  animnm^  prohule  esie^  quasi  omni 

7*empore  semoUe  fuerinij  hng^que  rejnalm, — Ibid,  BOB. 

Ev'n  in  things  manifest  it  may  be  scene. 

If  yotj  marke  not,  they  are,  as  they  had  becne, 

At  all  times  lever'tl  farre,  remooved  cleane. 

The  soule  seemeth  to  retire  her  selfe  into  tl 
inmost  parts,  and  ammuseth  the  senses  faculties :  So 
that  both  the  inward  and  outward  parts  of  man  are 
full  of  weaknes  and  falshood.  Those  which  have 
compared  our  life  unto  a  dreame,  have  happily  had 
more  reason  so  to  doe,  then  they  were  aware.  When 
we  dreame*  our  soule  liveth,  worketh  and  exerciseth 
all  her  faculties,  even*  and  as  much,  as  when  it  waketh  ; 
and  if  more  softly,  and  obscurely ;  yet  verily  not  so, 
as  that  it  may  admit  so  great  a  difference,  as  there 
is  betweene  a  darke  night,  and  a  cleare  day :  Yea  as 
betweene  a  night  and  a  shadow :  There  it  sleepeth, 
here  it  slumbreth  :  More  or  lesse,  they  are  ever  dark- 
nesses, yea  Cimmerian  darknesses.  We  wake  sleep- 
ing, and  sleep  waking.  In  my  sleep  I  see  not  so 
cleare ;  yet  can  I  never  find  my  waking  cleare  enough, 
or  without  dimnesse.  Sleepe  also  in  his  deepest 
rest,  doth  sometimes  bring  drearaes  asleepe :  But 
our  waking  is  never  so  vigilant,  as  it  may  clearely 
purge  and  dissipate  the  ravings  or  idle  phantasies, 
which  are  the  dreames  of  the  waking,  and  worse 
then  dreames.  Our  reason  and  soule,  receiving  the 
phantasies  and  opinions,  which  sleeping  seize  on  them, 
and  authorising  our  dreames  actions*  with  like  appro- 
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hiticm,  as  it  doth  the  daics.     Why  make  wc  not  a  chapter 
doubt,  whether  our  thinking,  and  our  working  lie        ^^ 
another  dreaming,  and  our  waking  some  kind  of^°^ 
sleeping  f     If  the  senses  be  our  first  Judges,  it  is  not       ^ 
ours  that  mui^t  only  be  called  to  oouuseU :  For,  in 
thb  facultte  beasts  have  a&  much  (or  more)  right, 
as  we.     It  is  most  certaine«  that  some  have  their 
ring  more  sharpc  then  man;  others  their  sight; 
their  smelling ;  others  their  fet-ling,  or  taste* 
Dtmocritus  said*  ttint  Gods  and  bcat\ts  had  the  sensi* 
trre  faculties  much  more  perfect  than  man.     Now 
betweene  the  effects  of  their  senses  and  ours*  the 
difference  Is  extreame.     Our  spettle  dcanseth   and 
dricth  our  sores,  and  killeth  Serpents. 

TmUoiptf  m  Mm  rt^  duitmim  Sfftrkmt^t  mt^ 

Vf  9«otf  aUiM  ohm  mi^  mSm/mat  mww  mmmmm, 

S^jte  tftoun  MerpmM^  Afonji  eoAtente  joIm, 

iMfpfhi,  mc  $tM  mmdmJB  an^eii  ^pra*— Li^ol  iv.  640. 

Then  li  •urh  tllitafire*  mod  tiieh  dlierencc  In  iheie 

Ai  whfti  to  one  it  owfttVy  t*  Aiioilief  potoott  bringt 
For  oft  A  Sermal  loncht  with  tnettle  of  «  mati 
DiHli  die,  And  ftMiw  It  attfe  witii  frrlUng  M  he  cm. 

What  qualitie  ^hall  we  gi\'e  unto  spettle,  either 

to  us,  or  according  to  the  Serpent  ?   by 

ti  scales  shall  we  lerifie  its  true  esseneet 

wL  ^iceke  for  i    PUntf  saith,  that  there  are  cer* 

Itaine  Sea-hare^  in  India,  that  to  us  are  poi.son,  and 

'we  bane  to  them ;  yQ  that  we  die,  if  we  but  touch 

them ;  now  whether  is  man  or  the  Sea*harc  poison  f 

[Whom  !ihall  we  belee%-e,  either  the  tish  of  man«  or 

man  of  fish  f     Some  quality  of  the  ay  re  tnfecteth 

D,  which  nothing  at  all  Inirteth  the  Oxe :  Some 

[other  the  Oxe,  and  not  man:  \^^ich  of  the  two  is 

in  truth,  or  nature  the  peitiknt  quality  ?    Sudi 

\  troubled  wiUi  the  yeUow  jancuK,  deeme  all 


CHAPTER  tilings  they  looke  upon  to  be  yellowish,  which  seeme 
more  pale  and  wan  to  them  then  to  us. 

An  Apolo^ie  r      .  *  -     .  .      . 

of  Raymond  Lurida  prtzterea^pimt  qumainqHc  tuentur 

Seboad  Arquaii—Ihid.  33 S. 

And  all  that  jaiindis'd  men  behold. 
They  yellow  straight  or  palish  hold. 

Those  which  are  sicke  of  the  disease  which  Phisi- 
tions  call  Hifpo^phagma^  which  is  a  suffusion  of  blood 
under  the  skin,  imagine  that  all  things  tliey  see  are 
bloodie  and  red.  Those  humors  that  so  change  the 
sights  operation,  what  know  we  whether  they  are 
predominant  and  ordinarie  in  beasts  ?  For,  we  see 
some,  whose  eyes  are  as  yellow  as  theirs  that  have 
the  jandise,  others,  that  have  them  all  blood-shotten 
with  rednesse :  It  is  likely  that  the  objects-coUour 
they  looke  upon,  seemeth  otherwise  to  them  then  to 
us :  Which  of  the  two  judgements  shall  be  true  ? 
For,  it  is  not  said,  that  the  essence  of  things,  hath 
reference  to  man  alone.  Hardnesse^  whitenesse, 
deptli  and  sharpnesse,  touch  the  service  and  con- 
cerne  the  knowledge  of  t>easts  as  well  as  ours :  Nature 
hath  given  the  use  of  them  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us. 
When  we  winke  a  little  with  our  eye,  w^ee  perceive 
the  bodies  we  looke  upon  to  seeme  longer  and  out- 
stretched. Alany  beasts  have  their  eye  as  winking 
as  we.  This  length  is  then  happily  the  true  forme  of 
that  body,  and  not  that  which  our  eyes  give  it,  being 
in  their  ordinarie  seate*  If  we  close  our  eye  above, 
things  seeme  double  unto  us. 

Bina  lucemarum  fioreniia  luminaflammu,  

Ei  dupUceJt  kominum  facieSy  ei  corpora  bina, 

^Ibid,  452,  454. 

The  lights  of  caudels  double  flaming  then ; 
And  faces  twaine,  and  bodies  twainc  of  men* 

If  our  eares  chance  to  be  hindred  by  any  thing, 
or  that  tlie  passage  of  our  hearing  bee  stop't,  we 
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receive  Uic  siound  otliemiiic,  then  we  were  urditiarily  chapter 
wont     Such   bca.stii  ns  have  hatrie  eareii,  or  that  in        ^^^ 
lieu  of  an  care  have  but  a  Utile  bole^  doc  not  by  eon*  Aa  i 
sequence  heare  tliat  we  heare,  and  receive  the  sound  ^ 
.  other  tlian  it  h.      \\c  %e€  at  M>kMnne  nliewen  or  in 
rTbeaieni,  that  opposing  any  collourd  gla^Lse  betweene 
[our  ^es  and  the  tomi«:s  light,  wliatsoever  is  in  the 
wav  s  or  ^Twne,  or  yellow,  or  red  unto  us, 

Mii4;.j^  .^;  li»  ixilkmr  of  the  glasae« 

£r  wmlg^/mitmt  id  Imit^  wmmfm  tdb, 
^Iferrigum^  cmm  wmgm$  uUtmta  tkttina 
Per  mmb§  mlffi^  ifJUktjme  trrmmiui  ptmi^  : 

A^ra^tff  lot  fWMMtfiMt  €avwn  nuitff  ti  it^tttwt 

And  jclloir,  ru%%rt,  niitie  rnrtmincs  wnrtte  Uilt  femie 

Steviehnj   uii  OMtfU^  H^red  over   bcwactt  lli«f  baaif  tUll 

All  th-    -  »-       -     -  •»    ".  and  «IJ  tV-    *    -^  brmvlog, 
Qffv  and  all!  Uhawc 

Tliej  aoubicHiic  ttiiti  in  tHrir  collmin  make  lo  fa^^e. 

It  is  likely^  that  tho^  beasia  eyei,  whieh  we  fiee 

to  be  of  iVr  —     r'l'  •  rs.  produce  the  apparances  of 

ithojie  IkkI.  upon,  to  be  Uke  their  cyoi. 

[To  judge  the  senaea  operation^  it  were  then  nceeMaiy 

wrr-  ♦^-^  agreed  with  licasts,  and  then  ht-^^^r-^-ne 

fcmr^l  iiuU  we  are  not*  but  ever*and-ai  ^• 

about  that  one  seeth.  heareth  or  tastetb  aoroe- 

ytiuiig  to  be  other,  then  indeed  it  h ;  and  contend  as 

m  M  about  any   tlitiig  el&e«  of  the  diversity  of 

imagea,  our  senwa  report  unto  us*    A  yong 

beareth«  ^ecth,  and  tai^teth  otiierwiae  by  natura 

ruk\  then  a  man  of  tliirtie  yeares ;  and  be 

lotherwisie  tiien  anotbcrr  of  threescore,     I'he  teiliei 

fmgm  to  aooae  more  obicure  and  ditnni»  and  to  Mine 

\  open  and  quicke.    We  receive  tiu^ga  differently, 

IWA 
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CHAPTER  according  as  they  are,  and  seeme  unto  us.     Things 
^^'        being  then  so  uneertaine,  and  full  of  controversie,  it 
An  Apobifi*^  is  no  longer  a  wonder  if  it  be  told  us,  tliat  we  may 
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avouch  snow  to  seeme  white  unto  us ;  but  to  aflirmr 
that  its  such  in  essence  and  in  truth,  we  cannot 
warrant  our  selves  :  which  foundation  being  so  shaken, 
all  the  Science  in  the  world  must  necessarily  goe  to 
wracke.  What  ?  doe  our  senses  themselves  hinder 
one  another  ?  To  the  sight  a  picture  seemeth  to  be 
raised  aloft,  and  in  the  handling  flat:  Shall  we  say 
that  muske  is  pleasing  or  no,  which  comforteth  our 
smeUing  and  otfendeth  our  taste ;  there  are  Hearbs 
and  Ointments,  which  to  some  parts  of  the  body  are 
good,  and  to  othersome  hurtfulL  Honie  is  pleading 
to  the  taste,  but  unpleasing  to  the  sight.  Those 
jewels  wi'ought  and  fashioned  like  feathers  or  sprigs^ 
which  in  impreses  are  called,  feathers  without  ends, 
no  eye  can  discerne  the  bredtli  of  them,  and  no  man 
warrant  hiniselfe  from  this  deception,  that  on  the  one 
end  or  side  it  groweth  not  broder  and  broder,  sharper 
and  sharper,  and  on  the  other  more  and  more  nanow, 
especially  being  rouled  about  ones  finger,  when  not- 
withstanding in  handling,  it  seemeth  equal  in  bredtli, 
and  every  where  alike.  Those  who  to  encrease  aad 
aide  their  luxury  were  anciently  wont  to  use  pemec* 
tive  or  looking  glasses,  fit  to  make  the  object  they 
represented,  appeare  very  big  and  gi-eat,  that  so  the 
members  they  were  to  use,  might  by  that  ocular 
increase  please  them  the  more:  to  whether  of  the  two 
senses  yeelded  they,  either  to  the  sight  presenting 
those  members  as  big  and  great  as  they  wisht  them, 
or  to  the  feeling,  that  presented  them  little  and  to  be 
disdained?  Is  it  our  senses  that  lend  these  diverse 
conditions  unto  subjects,  when  for  all  that,  the  sub- 
jects have  but  one  ?  as  we  see  in  the  Bread  we  eate: 
it  is  but  Bread,  but  one  using  it,  it  maketh  bones* 
blood,  flesh,  haire,  and  nailes  thereof: 
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L't  ahmM  m  ■m.m6ju  aiqme  arinx  cum  didiiur  nmnes  CHAPTER 

Duptrkj  mique  aiiam  uaturam  sufficii  at  »e. — Had.  iii.  T'^s.  XII 

Ai  mcate  dtstributed  into  the  members,  dies,  o/rItoo^^ 

Aaodicr  nature  yet  it  perishing  supplies.  Sebond'^" 

The  moistnesse   which  the  rootc  of  a  tree  suckes, 

brcomcs  a  trunke,  a  leafe  and  fruite :  And  the  aire 

bdng  but  one ;  appHcd  unto  a  trumpet,  beconinieth 

diverse  in  a  thousand  sorts  of  sounds.      Is  it  our 

itn&cs(say  I)  who  Hkewise  fashion  of  diverse  qualities 

thusc  sulijects,  or  whether  have  they  thcni  so  and 

such  \   And  upon  this  doubt,  what  may  wee  conchide 

of  their  true  essience  {     Moreover,  since  the  accidents 

of  sickenesse,  of  madnesse.  or  of  slecpe,  make  thin^ 

appeare  other  unto  us,  then  they  sccme  unto  the 

hcalthie,  unto  the  wise,  and  to  the  waking:  Is  it  not 

likely,  that  our  rigiit  seate  and  naturatl  humors,  ha\e 

aLM>  wherewith  to  ^ive  a  \\m\i^  unto  tinners,  having 

rtl'eience  unto  their  condition,  and    to  appropriate 

theni  to  it  !»elfe,  as  doe  inordinate  humors ;  and  our 

health  as  capable  to  give  them  his  visage,  as  sicke- 

nesMTf      Why  hath   not  the   temperate   man   some 

forme  of  the  objects  relative  unto  hinisoUV.  as  the 

intemperate:  and  shall  not  lie  likewise  imprint   Ins 

Character  in  them  '.     The  distasted  impute  \vallc»w- 

ishnes  unto  Wine:  the  lieallhic,  good  fastr;  and  the 

thirsty   brisknesse.   rtllisli   and   delicacio.      Now   our 

coDdition   appropriating   things    unto    it    scHr.    ;iiui 

transforming  them  to  its  owne  humour:  wee  kimw 

ncj  more  how  things  are  in   sooth  an<j   truth:   I 'or: 

futikifig  mwvx  tnifn  us  hut  fahifial  utnl  ulttrnl  Ini  m/, 

H-fiMtf.      Where  the  compassc.  the  (|u;i(ir;ii)t   or  ihi- 

ruler  are  cnK)kcd  :  all  profMiitions  diawiu-  h\    th.  m 

and  all  the  buildings  crLctcd  by  their  mr;islirr,  an- 

also  necessarily  defective  an<l    ini[M  rlirl.      1 1,..   „,, 

errUintie  of  our  senses  yeelds  what  evfi    ij,r\    pm 

duee,  also  uncertaine. 
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Denitfue  ut  in  j'ahrica,  si  prava  est  regula  prinm, 
Norm/itjHe  si  fallojc  redis  regionibus  exii^ 
Et  libvUa  aliqua  si  ex  parte  claudicat  hilum, 
Omnia  mendose ^fieri^  aique  obstifm  necesjfum  t$t. 
Pram,  cubaniia,  prona^  supinay  aique  absona  tecta, 
Jam  mere  ut  qmrdam  videantur  veih,  rudntque 
Prodiia  jtidi^Us  J  a  llavihux  omnia  primis . 
Hie  igihir  ratio  tibi  rerum  prava  nece^^se  est, 
Fahaque  siifalsis  qutECunqae  a  sensibns  orta  est, 

—Ibid.iv,  51^. 

As  in  buildijijSf  if  the  first  rule  be  to  blame^ 

And  the  deceitfuH  squire  erre  from  right  forme  and  fimiiie^ 

If  any  instrument  want  any  jot  of  weight, 

All  must  needs  f^ultie  be,  and  stoo]>iiig  in  their  height, 

Thtf  building  naught,  absurd,  upward  and  downeward  bended, 

Aa  if  they  meant  to  fall,  and  fall,  as  thej  intended; 

And  al  I  this  as  betrayde 

By  judgements  formost  laid. 

Of  things  the  reason  therefore  needs  must  faultie  bee 

And  false,  which  from  false  senses  drawcs  its  pedegree. 

As  for  the  rest,  who  sthall  bee  a  competent  Judge  in 
tliese  diiFerences  ?  As  wee  said  in  controvensies  of 
religion,  that  we  must  have  a  judge  enehned  to 
neither  party,  and  free  from  partiahtie,  or  affectiont 
which  is  hardly  to  be  had  among  Cliristians ;  so 
hapneth  it  in  this :  For  if  he  be  old,  he  cannot  judge 
of  ages  sense ;  himself  being  a  party  in  this  contro- 
versie :  and  so  if  he  be  yong,  healthy,  sicke,  sleeping 
or  waking»  it  is  all  one ;  We  had  need  of  some  body 
void  and  exempted  from  all  these  qualities,  that 
without  any  preoccupation  of  judgement  might  judge 
of  these  propositions  as  indifferent  unto  him :  By 
which  accoumpt  we  should  have  a  Judge,  that  were 
no  man.  To  judge  of  the  apparences  that  we  receive 
of  subjects,  we  had  need  have  a  judicatorie  instru- 
ment :  to  verifie  this  instrument,  we  should  have 
demonstration ;  and  to  approve  demonstration,  an 
instrument :  thus  are  we  ever  turning  round.  Since 
the  senses  cannot  detennine  our  disputation,  them- 
selves being  so  full  of  uncertahity,  it  must  then  be 
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I :  And  no  reason  can  be  established  without  chaptc 
[MM>ther  rciLSon ;   then  arc  wc  ever  K^ing  berke  into       ^' 
iMlnity.     Diir  jihantiiiiie  cioth  not  apply  it  selfe  toAsAp^ 
rtranire  thtnirs*  but  is  rather  conceired  by  the  inter-  s^SIf! 
s;  and  tenses  cannot  comprehend  a 
1.   ,-L    .    Nay  not  so  much  m  tlieir  owne 
t\%i  and  m,  nor  the  phantasie,  nor  the  appar* 
'  *  siibjerts,  but  ratlier  the  passions  only,  and 

^  of  the  siense:   which  pasaiion  and  subject 

mre  diverse  thinfl^f :   Therefore  u/to  judgdh  %  appar-^ 
emctM,  h  Jpif  a  thinff  Sfferent  from  the  suhjed. 

And  u.  -.,, ,  tiiat  the  sicnses  passions  referre  the 
qualitie  of  «itrange  subjects  by  rcifembUnce  unto  the 
MHile:  How  can  the  soule  and  the  understanding 
assured  of  that  re*sernblance,  having  of  it  \clfe  no 
inieree  with  forraigne  !iubjects  ?  Kven  asi  he  that 
iwr9  not  Soi*rateM,  iieeing  hi?i  pic*turc,  cannot  say 
it  resembleth  htm.  And  would  a  nian  J^nifft 
Iafmareiu*e4$,  be  it  by  all,  it  b  imposadble ;  for  by 
rir  [contrarieties  J  and  difrcrenee*i  they  hinder  one 
Janotber^  as  we  !»ee  by  experience  May  it  be  that 
i^iome  choice  apparences  rule  and  direct  the  otlieml 
Thk  eboice  must  be  verified  by  another  choice,  the 
seeood  by  a  third:  and  so  sbal  we  nc\'er  make  an 
In  ftrw,  fficre  is  no  emtstant  exuience,  ncithtr 
nor  of  the  ohkcts.  And  we,  and  our 
III ,  4iiid  all  mortall  tnings  else  do  uncesKantty 
[rowle,  tume,  nnd  pa^ise  away,  llius  can  nothing  be 
linely  est  «|,  tior  of  the  one,  nor  of  the 

l>oth  ill'   jini^ing  and  th<^    ■  ^-rj  being  in 
hnM!i!l  altcmtiMn  ?in«l  motion*  vc  no  eom- 

i  with  for  every  humane  nature  ia 

III  tn  ■  -    ^  nr  being  borne  and  dying; 

no^  ut  an  objure  apparetioe 

shadow,  and  an  uncertaine  and  weake  opinion. 
[And   if  perhaps  you   Hx  yotir  tJ)OU|rht  to  take  its 
it  would  be  cvcn«  aa  if  one  ttMUild  go  about 
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CHAPTER  to  graspe  the  water;  for,  how  much  the  more  he 

^        shal  close  and  presse  that,  which  by  its  owne  nature 

An  Apoiogrie  is  evcr  gliding,  so  much  the  more  he  shall  loose  what 

^Ra^ond  j^^  ^^^1^  j^^jj  g^j  fasten.     Thus,  seeing  aU  things 

are  subject  to  passe  from  one  change  to  anotlier; 
reason,  whicli  therein  seeketh  a  reall  subsistence, 
findes  her  selfe  deceived  as  unable  to  apprehend 
any  thing  subsisteot  and  permanent ;  forsorauch 
as  each  thing  either  commeth  to  a  being,  and 
is  not  yet  altogether;  or  beginneth  to  dy  before 
it  be  borne,  Plato  said,  that  bodies  had  never 
an  existence  but  indeed  a  birth,  supposing  that 
Homer  made  the  Ocean  Father,  and  Thtiii 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  thereby  to  shew  us,  that  all 
things  are  in  contiuuall  motion,  change  and  varia- 
tion. As  he  sayth,  a  common  opinion  amongst  all 
the  Philosophers  before  his  time ;  Only  Parmenida 
excepted,  who  denied  any  motion  to  be  in  things 
of  whose  power  he  maketh  no  small  aceoumpt 
Pithagoras,  that  each  thing  or  matter  was  ever 
gliding,  and  labile.  The  Stoicks  afHrme,  there  is 
no  present  time,  and  that  which  we  call  present,  is 
but  conjoyning  and  assembling  of  future  time  and 
past.  HeracUtus  averreth  that  no  man  e\^er  entered 
twise  one  same  river*  Epicanfm^  avoucheth,  that 
who  ere  while  borowed  any  mony,  doth  not  now 
owe  it ;  and  that  he  who  yesternight  w^as  bidden 
to  dinner  this  day,  commeth  to  day  unbidden  ;  since 
they  are  no  more  themselves,  but  are  become  otheis : 
and  tliat  one  n:iortall  substance  could  not  tuise  be 
found  in  one  selfe  estate  :  for  by  the  sodainesse  and 
lightnesse  of  change,  sometimes  it  Wiisteth,  and  other 
times  it  assembleth  ;  now  it  comes  and  now  it  r-  ^^^ 
in  such  sort,  that  he  who  beginneth  to  be  1 
never  comes  to  the  perfection  of  bemg.  For,  thb 
being  home  commthe  never  to  an  end,  nor  ever 
stayeth  as  being  at  an  end ;  but  after  the  seed  pro- 
4Q0 
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ceedeth  continually  in  change  and  alteration  from  chapter 
one  to  another.     As  of  mans  seed,  there  is  first  made        ^ 
a  shapelesse  fruit  in  the  Motliers  Worn  be,  then   a  An  Apoiogie 
Hhapen   Childe,  then  being  out  of  the   Wombe,  a  ^^^*'"'* 
sucking  babe,  afterward  he  becometh  a  ladde,  then 
.consequently  a   stripling,  then  a  full  growne  man, 
ithen  an  old  man,  and  in  the  end  an  aged  decrepite 
man.     So  that  age  and  subsequent  generation  goeth 
ever  undoing  and  wasting  the  precedent. 

Mufat  ettim  mundi  naturam  ioHm  trtas, 
Kv  aUoqite  aliuv  staluji  e.rcipere  mnnia  debet, 
Nee  ma  net  ullu  ,mi  similh  reSj  omnia  migrant , 
Otnnui  commtdai  natura  et  vertere  cogtt. 

^lind,  V.  837. 

Of  th'  universall  world,  3kgG  doth  the  nature  change, 
And  all  things  from  one  state  must  to  another  range, 
Vo  one  thing  Uke  it  selfe  rcmaines,  all  things  doe  passe, 
Kature  doth  change,  and  drive  to  change^  each  thing  that 
was. 

And  when  we  doe  foolishly  feare  a  kind  of  death, 
when  as  we  have  already  past,  and  dayly  passe  so 
many  others.  For,  not  only  (as  HeracHtv^  said)  the 
death  of  fire  is  a  generation  of  ayre ;  and  the  death 
of  ajTre»  a  generation  of  Water:  But  also  we  may 
most  evidently  see  it  in  our  selves.  The  flower  of 
age  dieth,  fadeth  and  fleeteth,  when  age  comes  upon 
us,  and  youth  endeth  in  the  flower  of  a  full  growne 
mans  age :  Child-hood  in  youth,  and  the  first  age, 
[dieth  in  infancie :  and  yesterday  endeth  in  this  day, 
and  to  day  shall  die  in  to  niorrow%  And  nothing 
remaineth  or  cvtT  continueth  in  one  state.  For  to 
[prove  it,  if  we  should  ever  continue  one  and  the 
16,  how  is  it  then,  that  now  we  rejoyce  at  one 
ig,  and  now^  at  another  ?  How  comes  it  to  passe, 
re  love  things  contrary,  or  we  hate  theni,  or  wx  love 
or  we  blame  them  ?  How  is  it,  that  we  have 
jnt  affections,  holding  no  more  the  same  sense 
voi^  IL  2  c  401 
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HAPTER  in  the  same  thought  ?      For  it  is  not  likely,  tbmt 

^"         without   alteration   we  should   take   other   pa^oo 
II  ApoiosU  and   ichat   admit teth   aUcratmiu^   continueth    twt   li 
eSSd"**°**  .f«//it^-   and   if  it  be  not  one  selfe  same,  than  h 
not :  but  rather  with  being  all  one,  the  simple 
doth  also  change,  ever  becomniing  other  from  othf 
And   by   consequence   Natures  senses  are  deceive 
and  lie  falsly  ;  taking  what  appeareth  for  what  k  \ 
for  want  of  truly  knowmg  what  it  is  that  is.     Bui 
then   what  is   it,  that   is   indeed  ?     That   which 
eternall,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  never  had  bir 
nor  ever  shall  have  end ;  and  to  which  no  time 
bring  change   or   cause  alteration.     For   time   is 
fleeting  thing,  and  M^hich  appeareth  as  in  a  shadow 
with  the  matter  ever  gliding,  alwaies  fluent,  withoi 
ever  being  stable  or  permanent ;   to  whom  rightlj 
belong  these  termes,  Before  and  After :  and,  it  Ha 
beene,  or  Shall  be.     Which  at  first  sight  doth  mani- 
festly shew,  that  it  is  not  a  thing,  which  is ;  for,  if 
were  great  sottishnesse,  and  apparent  false-hood,  to' 
say,  that  that  is  which  is  not  yet  in  being,  or  tha 
already  hath  ceased  from  being.      And  concemir 
these  words.  Present,  Tmtant,  Evert  nou\  by  whicl 
it  seemes,  that  especially  we  uphold  and  principaU) 
gromid  the  intelhgence  of  time ;  reason  disco verin| 
the  same,  doth  forthwith  destroy  it :  for  presentlj 
it  severeth   it  a  sunder  and  divideth  it  into  futur 
and  past  time,  as  willing  to  see  it  necessarily  parte 
in  two.     As  much  happeneth  unto  nature,  which  is 
measured  according  unto  time,  which  measureth  herd 
for  no  more  is  there  any  thing  in  lier,  that  remainethl 
or  is  subsistent :  rather  all  things  in  her  are  either j 
borne  or  ready  to  be  borne,  or  dying,     Hy  meanefl 
whereof,  it  were  a  sinne  to  say  of  God,  who  is  tlie^ 
only  that  is,  that  he  was  or  shall  be  :  for  these  words 
are   declinations,  passages,  or    Vicissitudes  of  tliat, 
which  camiot  last,  nor  continue  in  being.     W'here^J 
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fore  wc  must  conclude ;  tkut  ofily  God  i>,  not  or-  chaptch 


an 


and 


!f  mmtmrt  of  tme^  mU  aocontimg  to 


an 
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tiwit^  nor  tubfcd  to  any  dtclimitian^  before  whom  fwth-  j       ' 
img  tf » fwr  ntitking  MhaU  '       '  Nn  nor  fnorr  unr  fiar 
recent^  but  one  real  ^^;  icAu:*A  by  one  onely 

or  PreseDt, /f/fefA  t/u^  Kvcr,  nwrf  /Arrr  if  mdhing 
€it  trtifff  is,  but  he  alone :  With*mt  s»iiyiiiK»  he  hum 
ill,  iw  lie  ?»liaH  be,  mithaiit  beginning,  and  sians  end- 
iig.     To  thiH  so  religious  eonclumoii  of  a  heathen 
I  wUI  only  ndfir  n  .1,  taken  from  a  testi- 

ly of  the  xame  t^uidiL  »r  an  end  of  thin  long 

tedious  discourse  which  might  well  furnish  me 
ttxUesse  matter.      Oh  n^*  '    a  fid  ahfcct 

h  man  (saith  he)  unleKte  in  ,  nsclje  above 

^ut  Obftenre  here  a  notable  speech*  and  a 

ifotiUbte  desire;  but  lil^  '        V     For  to  make 

handfuU  greater  tfu  .  „.  ..1,1,  and  the  em- 
greater  then  the  arme :  and  to  hope  to 
FstmdiHf'  innre  then  our  leg*i  lengllj  :  is  im]K»sable 
land  monslroaH:  nor  that  man  sliuuld  mount  over 
[and  above  him!ielfe  or  humanity ;  fon  he  canmit  iee 
with  his  owne  eyes,  nor  t  Id  hut  with  his 

ie  artne&.     He  shall  rai^e  hii..  ^^.:    up,  if  it  please 
extraordinarily  to  lend  him  hisi  helping  hand, 
may  elevate  himselfe  by  fbr^iaking  and  renounc- 
[   his  owne    meune^,   and    suff^*-*>> "    him&elfe   to 
derated  and  raised  by  meere  \y  measML 

ii   for  our  Christian  faith,  not   lur  irke 

to  pretend  or  a&pire  to  thi&  divine  ,v..  v«^mor- 
or  minu  ulous  tmosmutation. 
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THE   THIRTEENTH   CHAPTER 

Ofpidgirtff  of  otfiers  death 

HEN  we  judge  of  others  assurance  ^ 
boldnesse  in  death,  which  without  all 
peradventiire,  is  the  most  remarkeaUe 
action  of  humane  life,  great  heed  is  to 
be  taken  of  one  thing,  M^liich  is,  that  a 

__  man  will  hardly  beleeve  he  is  come  to 

that  point.  Few  men  die  with  a  resolution,  that  it 
is  their  last  houre ;  And  no  wher  doth  hopes  deceit 
ammuse  us  more.  She  never  ceaseth  to  ring  in  our 
eares,  that  others  have  beene  sicker,  and  yet  have  not 
died;  the  cause  is  not  so  desperate  as  it  is  taken; 
and  if  the  worst  happen,  God  hatli  done  greater 
wonders.  The  reason  is,  that  we  make  too  much 
account  of  our  selves.  It  seemeth,  that  the  ge^^ 
raUty  of  things  doth  in  some  sort  suffer  for  our 
annuUation,  and  takes  compassion  of  our  state*  For- 
somuch  as  our  siglit  being  altered,  represents  unto  it 
selfe  things  alike ;  and  we  imagine,  that  things  faile 
it,  as  it  doth  to  them :  As  they  who  travell  by  Sea, 
to  whom  mountaines,  fields,  to\\Ties,  heaven  and 
earth,  seeme  to  goe  the  same  motion,  and  keepe  the 
same  course,  they  doe : 

Provehimnr  poriu,  terrtcque  urbisque  recedtmt 

— ViRO.  /En,  ill  72. 

We  say  ling  launch  from  harbour,  and 
Behiniie  our  backes  leave  townes,  leave  land. 

Who  ever  saw  old  age,  that  commended  not 
times  past,  and  blamed  not  the  present,  chargtog^ 
the  world  and  mens  customes  with  her  misery,  and 
lowi'ing  discontent? 
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Jfiwupie  caput  qvasManj  vrandU  snsjnrat  araior,  CHAPTER 

Ei  nam  tempora  irmporwus  prctscntia  confert  XI 11 

Frcpieriiis,  laudai  foriunas  Mivpe  paremiit  q.  tlJIL^  ^ 

Ei  crepai  antiquum  genus  ut  jneiaU  repletum,  ,  -•^■**^?**- 

--LucR.  ii.  1  IS. 

The  f^y-beard  Plow-man  si^^hes,  shaking  hit  hoarie  head. 
Compares  times  that  are  now,  with  times  )>ast  heretofore. 
Praises  the  fortunes  of  his  father  long  since  dead. 
And  crackes  of  ancient  men,  whose  honesty  was  more. 

We  entertaiiie  and  carry  all  witli  us :  Whence  it 
followeth,  that  we  deenie  our  death  to  he  some  grevX 
matter,  and  which  passeth  not  so  easily,  nor  without 
a  solemne  consultation  of  the  Starres;  Tot  area 
unum  caput  tumultuantes  Dcas.  So  many  Gods 
keeping  a  stirre  ahout  one  mans  life.  And  so  much 
the  more  we  tliinke  it,  by  how  mucli  the  more  we 
praise  our  selves.  What  ?  should  so  much  learning 
and  knowledge  l)e  lost  with  so  great  dammage,  with- 
out the  Destinies  particular  care  ?  A  soule  so  rare 
and  exemplar,  costs  it  no  more  to  be  killed,  then 
a  popular  and  un])roHtable  soule?  This  life,  that 
covereth  so  many  others,  of  whom  so  many  other 
lives  depend,  that,  for  his  use  possesseth  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  and  lillcth  so  many  places,  is  it 
displaced  as  that  which  holdcth  by  its  owne  simple 
string  i  \o  one  of  us  thinkcs  it  sufficient,  to  be  but 
one.  Thence  came  those  words  of  Cnsar  to  his 
pilot,  more  proudly  swolne,  then  the  Sea  that 
threatned  him  : 

ItaUam  jj  nrht  authitrr  rrrujuu, 
Mr  fwir  :   j«*//i  tifn  causa  hiv*'  i-*(  justa  timnru, 
f'rctitrr^n  Hon  nnjutr  luum  ;  jterrftmpf  jtnMrrUoM 
Tutrlii  Mrrurr  rmi.      Lriw,  iii.  .*»7;). 

If  Ita/ir  thou  (loo  ri  fii*»f  with  hraveii  thy  fniulc, 
'lunir  thre  to  in«*  :   to  thee  only  just  cnusK  of  fcare 
\%  thnt  thy  |Mis!iin^cr  thou  know'st  not :  stonnir  tide 
Brcake  through,  secure  bv  ^uard  of  me,  whom  thou  dost  l>«'are. 
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CiPsar  doth  now  beleeve  those  dangers  worthie  are 
Of  his  set  fate ;  and  saies,  doe  Gods  take  so  much  pain 
Me  to  undoe,  whom  they  thus  to  assault  prepare 
Set  in  so  small  a  skiffe,  in  such  a  surging  maine  ? 

^And  this  common  foppery,  thvA] PhmhU'S  for  one 
whole  yeare,  bare  niouming  weedes  on  his  forehead 
for  the  death  of  him  : 

lUe  diam  extincto  miseraius  Caesare  Romam^ 
Cum  capid  obicura  nitidum  forrugine  ie.rit, 

— ViRo.  Georg.  L  4f66. 

The  Sunne  did  pitty  take  of  Rmne  when  Cwgar  dide^ 
When  he  his  radiant  head  in  obscure  rust  did  hide. 

And  a  thousand  such*  wherewith  the  world  suffers 
it  selfe  to  be  so  easily  conicatcht,  deeming  that  our 
owne  interests  distuibe  heaven,  and  his  infinitie  is 
moved  at  our  least  actions,     A^o^i  ianfa  cerlo  societm 
nohhcum  est,  ut  nosfro  fato  mortalk  sit  ilk  quoqw 
gidemim  fuJgor  (Pun.  nat.  hist.  ii.  c.  8),     There  is  no 
S7ich  societie  betweene  heaven  and  us^  that   fry  our 
destinie  the  stdning  of  the  staj-res  should  he  mart  all  as  M 
we  are.    And  to  judge  a  resolution  and  constancie  in    ™ 
him,  who  though  he  be  in  manifest  danger,  doth  not 
yet  beleeve  it,  it  is  no  reason :  And  it  sufficeth  not,  M 
that  he  die  in  that  ward,  unlesse  he  have  directly,  ' 
and  for  that  purpose  put  himselfe  into  it :  It  hapneth, 
that  most  men  set  a  sterne  countenance  on  the  matter, 
looke  big,  and  speake  stoutly,  tliereby  to  acquire  re- 
putation, which  if  they  chance  to  live,  they  hope  to 
enjoy.    Of  all  I  have  seene  die,  fortune  hath  disposed 
their  countenances,  but  not  their  desseignes*   And  of 
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tho!0e  which  in  ancient  iimen  have  put  themselves  to  CHAPTfifi 
*  lett(h«  the  ehoise  is  jfreat»  whether  it  were  a  scKiatne       ^* 
or  a  d   ^'    *  *      r  und  leasure.     That  Of| 

lell    llomaii^  ^  *<i'  hi«»  privcjnern,  that  *'^*"*'** 

Jie  would  make  them  feele  death :  And  if  any 
fbrtuned  to  kill  hiniselfe  in  prison.  That  fellow  hath 
iped  me  (would  he  sav.)  He  would  extend  and 
Bger  death,  and  aiuse  it  be  fell  by  tonnent^. 

FtdtmrnM  W  liprii  9m«wvu  im  torpam  c^m, 

Sa  nmtm/F  i^fhMe  ddittm^  moftrnttptf  m§^tmdm 

ihtntm  MTTElir,  ptrrmUi$  pmrctrt  ■M)f^.^LDCAir«  U.  I79v 

A  ive  wetne^  when  «11  the  htfdy  toriufii  lay, 

\  '  'ike  datdlj  ^iv*ii,  ami  iKftt  in  hufnane  wmf 

Of  ifrmnnj,  lo  iparv  bli  dmth  ihat  waKbt  to  ilie. 

Verily,  rt  is  not  so  jyrcat  a  matter,  hcinp  in  *t 

ralfli   Fitid  well  setled  in  mind,  fur  one  to  re.  ..,^  lo 

f let  11  fe:  It  is  an  ea^^ie  thing  to  nhew  stoutnesie 

|iUv  the  vrng  before  one  come  to  Uie  pinch.     So 

iietioptfmhut   the   most   dissolute  man   of  the 

rorld.  amid^it  Ins  nic»(t  riotous  sensualities,  intended^ 

t  force  him  to  it,  to  have 

Iv.viu       /-..*vii,    that    it   might   not   de- 

from  the  rest  of  hi«  life,  he  had  purposely 

a  stalely  towre  to  be  built,  the  ntther  part 

fore-eon  rt    whereof   was   floored   with    boardes 

iy  !irt  and  enchased  with  gold  and  pretnous  ntoncii, 

•off  which  he  might  headlong  tnrowc  himiselfe 

n.;  \\,.  t.wT  ..K..  -rmsed  conies  to  be  made  of 

and  therewith  to  stmnglc  him- 

ft   and  a  rich  golden  rapier,   to  thrust   liinLselfe 

iitmgh;  and  kept  pnisim  in  boxes  of  '^^ '^  %  and 

isea,  lo  poison  hiniselfe  with,  m  >  the 

)r  he  might  have,  to  eliuse  which  ot'  tticse  deatltt 
lid  plea^  him. 

Iw^iigrr  HJiHtiM  itrMc  OMvtf <^^f -  TOT.     HuHo. 


4nT 
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Notwithstanding,  touching  this  man,  the  wanton- 
nesse  of  his  preparation  makes  it  more  likely  that  he 
Of j^dgingof  would  have  faulted,  had  he  beene  put  to  his  triall. 
But  even  of  those*  who  most  undantedly  ha\e  re* 
solved  themselves  to  the  execution ,  we  must  con- 
sider (I  say)  whether  it  were  with  a  Ufe  endmg 
stroke,  and  that  tooke  away  any  leasure  to  feele  the 
effect  thereof.  For  it  is  hard  to  guesse,  seeing  life 
droope  away  by  httle  and  little,  the  bodies-feeling 
entermingling  it  self  with  the  soules,  nieanes  of 
repentance  being  offered,  whether  in  so  dangerous 
an  intent,  constancie  or  obstinacie  were  found  in 
him.  In  CoBsars  civill  warres,  Liitius  I}omitius  taken 
in  Prussia,  having  empoysoned  himselfe,  did  after- 
ward rue  and  repent  his  deede.  It  hath  hapned  in 
our  daies,  that  some  having  resolved  to  die,  and  at 
first  not  stricken  deepe  enough,  the  smarting  of  Iiis 
flesh,  thrusting  his  arme  backe,  twice  or  thrice  more 
womided  hiniselfe  anew,  and  yet  could  never  strike 
sufficiently  deepe.  Whilst  the  arraignement  of 
Plant ius  Silvcimis  was  preparing,  Urgulania  his 
grandmother,  sent  liim  a  poignard,  wherewith  not 
able  to  kill  himselfe  throughly,  he  caused  his  owne 
servants  to  cutte  his  veines.  Albueilla  in  Tiberius 
time,  purposing  to  kill  her  selfe,  but  striking  over 
faintly,  gave  her  enemies  leasure  to  apprehend  and 
imprison  her,  and  appoint  her  what  death  they 
pleased.  So  did  Captaine  Demosthenes  after  his  dis- 
comfiture in  Sicilie>  And  C.  Fimhia  having  over 
feeblie  wounded  himselfe,  became  a  sutor  to  his  boy, 
to  make  an  end  of  him.  On  the  other  side,  Oatoriwi, 
who  forsomuch  as  he  could  not  use  his  owne  arme, 
disdained  to  employ  his  servants  in  any  other  thing 
but  to  hold  his  dagger  stiffe  and  strongly ;  and 
taking  his  running,  himselfe  caried  his  throate  to  its 
point,  and  so  was  thrust  through.  To  say  truth,  it  is 
a  meate  a  man  must  swallow  without  chewing,  un- 
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hb  throaie  bee  frostshod.     And  Uicrcforc  Adn-  CHAFTBJI 
tiur  th*    "  ir  made  his  Phy^itioti  La  tuarke  and 

e  th^  J -     .iiiHvse  of  the  nioilBll  i»I:i^r  about  bis  9? 

^,  that  so  bU  maic  tiiiglit  nut  la  ,  to  whom 

given  eburife  to  kill  liiin,     i^ic  wby  CwMar 

dcrimiuli.l.    wlijcb  wjui    Uir   J^utfi    he   njcio^t 

iwedt   af  i^  the  IttiMt   prctt:  I,  and  the 

cM.     \i  CiJtimr  said  lU ''  ?^s€  in  rue 

believe  it    A  ihorl  death  i : .  ii  the  chiefe 

ippc  ofhumn ne  life,   1 1  ^me veth  theiu  to  acknowledge 
\o  inan  ran  be  said,  to  be  resolved  to  die,  that 
t\X%  to  purcliase  it,  and  tliat  ciinnot  abide  to  looke 
bpon.  and  out-stare  it  with  open  eies.     Those  whieh 
1 1  to  ninne  to  their  end, 

lid  ....^^vo  ..iv  ^  V- .  .*...r.,.  v.,^  At  iKit  with  r'*-'^^•»I' •*, 
>ul  because  they  will  take  away  time  to  i 

t{  it  grieves  tliem  not  to  be  dcad»  but  to  die* 

Etmm  moh,  imi  mf  ef jt  martmmmt  wMl  tniima* 
— .Cic,  T\ut.  Qm.  L     Epldui. 

I  ipotild  not  die  too  mmoc. 
But  emre  not,  wben  tii  dciocie. 

It  k  a  degree  of  eonitancie,  unto  whieh  I  hav^e 
cpemooed  to  arive,  as  thoM!  tliat  e&st  f^  ^     > 

dan^per,  or  into  the  Sea,  witli  do$e<  t 

opmion,  there  i^   nothing    more  worthy  the 
ir    ^        '     '  ^     ''       to  have  \m'    '      v  whole 
tt'  -decree,  t4 1  Jigested 

all  that  while,  with  an  as:!iured  hope,  without  dift«» 
iy  or  alteratioOt  aod  with  se  of  aetiona  and 

rather  suppna^,  anil  i  nuiging,  tiieo  out- 

'  and  ratted  by  the  weight  of  such  a  cogt* 
That  PompoiiiiuM  AtticuM^  to  whom  GcerQ 
iteth,  being  stcke,  caused  Agrippa  \m  socine  in 
law,  and  two  or  tliree  of  bU  otlicr  frieuds  to  be  called 
to  whom  he  Mid ;  that  hrivifi/r  jissaid,  how  he  got 
jQkg  in  going  about  to  l>e  cured,  and  what  be  aid 
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to  prolong  his  life  did  also  lengthen  and  augment  his 
griete,  he  whs  now  determined  to  make  an  end  of  one 
and  other;  intreating  them  to  allow  of  his  detennin/i- 
tion,  and  that  by  no  meanes,  they  would  lose  their 
labour  to  disswade  him  frani  it.  And  having  chosen 
to  end  his  life  by  abstinence,  his  sicknes  was  cured  by 
accident ;  The  remedy  he  had  employed  to  make 
himselfe  away,  brought  him  to  health  againe,  ITie 
Physitions,  and  his  friends,  glad  of  so  happy  a  sue- 
cesse,  and  rejoycing  tliereof  with  him,  were  in  the 
end  greatly  deceived  ;  for,  with  all  they  could  doe,  they 
were  never  able  to  make  him  alter  his  former  opinioo, 
saying*  that  as  he  must  one  day  passe  that  careirc, 
and  being  now  so  forward,  he  would  remove  the  cart, 
another  time  to  beginne  againe.  This  man  ha\iiig 
with  great  leasure  apprehended  death,  is  not  only 
whit  discouraged,  when  he  comes  to  front  it,  bi 
resolutely  falls  upon  it:  for  being  satisfied  of  that, 
for  which  he  was  entrcd  the  combate,  in  a  braveric 
he  thrust  himselfe  into  it,  to  see  the  end  of  it.  It  is 
farre  from  fearing  death,  to  goe  about  to  taste  and 
savour  the  same.  The  historic  of  Ckanthes  the  Philo- 
sopher is  much  like  to  this.  His  gummes  bemg 
swolne,  his  Physitions  perswaded  him  to  use  great 
abstinence;  having  fasted  two  daies,  he  was  so  well 
amended,  as  they  told  him  he  was  well,  and  might 
returne  to  his  wonted  course  of  life.  He  contrarily* 
having  already  tasted  some  sweetnes  in  this  fainting, 
resolveth  not  to  draw  backe,  but  finish  what  he  had 
so  well  begunne,  and  was  so  farre  waded  into. 
TuUiiLH  3Ia7'ceUiHm,  a  yong  llomane  Gentleman,  will- 
ing to  prevent  the  houre  of  his  destiny,  to  rid' 
himselfe  of  a  disease,  which  tormented  him  moi 
than  he  would  endure,  altiiough  Physitions  prom 
certainely  to  cure  him,  howbeit  not  sodainely  ;  call 
his  friends  unto  him  to  determine  about  it :  soni 
(saith   Heneca)  gave  him   that   counsell,    which   for 
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weaknesse  of  heart,  thein>elves  would  have  taken :  chapter 
others  for  flatterie,  that  which  they  hnagined  would  be       ^"' 
most  pleasing  unto  him  :  but  a  certaine  Stoike  stand-  Of Jodfinf  of 
ing  by.  said  thus  unto  him.     7oi7r  not  thy  selfe  Mar-  **"  ****^ 
oellinus,  as  if  thou  dctn-minedsit  some  xveiffhtic  matter  ; 
to  /iir  is  no  sueh  ff^rat  thinff,  thy  base  /pfffrmes  and 
[hrtite]  beasts  live  also,  but  it  is  a  matti*r  of  eonseqtienee 
to  die  honestly,  xcisely  and  constantly.     Keviemherhatv 
long  it  is  thou  doest  one  same  thing,  to  eate,  to  drinhr. 
and  sleepe,  to  drinke,  to  sleepe.  to  eate.     tfW  are  ever 
uncessantly  xcheeling  in  this  endlesse  circle.     Not  only 
bad  and  intolerable  accidents,  but  the  verj'  saciety  to 
live,  brings  a  desire  of  death.     Marcellinus  had  no 
need  of  a  man   to  counsel!,  but  of  one  to  helpe 
him :  his  sen^ants  were  afraid  to  meddle  with  him : 
but  this  Philosopher  made  them  to  understand,  that 
familiars  arc  suspected,  oncly  when  the  question  is, 
whether  the  maisters  death  have  beene  voluntar}": 
otherwise  it  would  bee  as  bad  an  example  to  hinder 
him,  as  to  kill  him,  forasmuch  as, 

InvUym  qui  sfrnit,  idem  f'tidt  (trt-ifi'-nii. 

—  Hmh.  Art,  PtM-t.  4^)7. 

Who  <vivrji  A  mail  Af^ainst  his  will. 
Doth  rv'ti  AS  tnurh  as  \\v  vliniiM  kill. 

Then  he  advertized  ManrUinu.s,  that  it  would 
not  l)e  unseemely,  as  fruit  or  eoinfets  at  our  tables, 
when  our  bellies  he  full,  arc  i;i\  en  unto  by-staiulers, 
so  the  life  ended,  to  distribute  something  to  such  as 
have  l>cene  the  ministers  of  it.  Manr/linus  Inring  of 
a  frank  and  liberal  disposition,  caused  certaine  sunmies 
of  mony  to  be  divided  amongst  his  servants,  and  c*om- 
fortcd  them.  And  for  the  rest  there  needed  neitlier 
rron  nor  blood,  he  undert(M)kc  to  dej>art  from  this 
life,  not  by  running  from  it  :  Not  to  escai>e  from 
death,  but  to  taste  it.  And  to  have  leisure  to  condi- 
tion or  bargainc  with  death,  having  cjuit  all  manner 
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CHAPTER  of  nourisliment,  the  third  day  ensuing,  after  he  had 

caused  himselfe  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  hike-warme 

Ofjudgringof  water,  by  little  and  litle  he  consumed  away;  and  (as 
o  ers  ea  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  without  soine  voluptuousnesse  and  plea* 
sure.  A^'erily,  such  as  have  had  these  faintings  and 
swownings  of  the  heart,  which  proceed  from  weak- 
nesse,  say,  that  they  feele  no  paine  at  all  in  them,  but 
rather  some  pleasure,  as  of  a  passage  to  sleepe  and 
rest.  These  are  premeditated,  and  digested  deaths. 
But  that  Cato  alone,  may  serve  to  all  examples  of 
vertue,  it  seemeth,  his  good  destiny  caused  that  hand 
wherewith  he  gave  himselfe  the  fa  tall  blow,  to  be 
sicke  and  sore:  that  so  hee  might  have  leisure  to 
affront  death  and  to  embrace  it,  reenforcing  his 
courage  in  that  danger,  in  lieu  of  moUifieing  the 
same.  And  should  I  have  represented  him  in  his 
proudest  state,  it  should  have  heene  all  bloody-gored, 
tearing  his  entrailes,  and  rending  his  gutts,  rather 
then  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  as  did  the  statuaries 
of  his  time.  For,  this  second  murther,  was  much 
more  furious,  then  the  first. 


THE   FOURTEENTH   CHAPTER 

Hoiv  that  mir  spirit  hindereth  it  selfe 


■ 


iT  is  a  pleasant  imagination,  to  con- 
ceive a  spirit  justly  ballanced  betweeae 
two  equall  desires.  For,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  he  shall  never  be 
resolved  upon  any  match  \  Forsomuch 
as  the  application  and  choise  brings 
an  inequality  of  prise :  And  who  should  place  us 
betweene  a  Bottle  of  wine,  and  a  Gammon  of  Bacon, 
with  an  equall  appetite  to  eat  and  drinke,  doubtlesse 
there  were  noe  remedy,  but  to  die  of  thirst  and  of 
hunger.  To  provide  against  this  inconvenient,  when 
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the  Stoikt  s  were  demanded,  whence  the  election  of  chapter 
two  indifferent  things  coninicth  into  our  soule  (and       ^^ 
whicit  eauMfUi*  tlmt   fmin  out  ii  great   nunitier  of  Howjtoi 
Crownes  or  Aiigelk  we  rather  take  one  then  another,  ?^-^^ . 
whcQ  there  is  no  reason  to  induec  uj»  to  preferre  any 
one  tiefore  otliers)  they  answer,  that  tliis  uiotiuu  of 
the  mnle  Ls  extrnordinnrie  and  irreffulaft  comminp 
I^Ro  us  by  a  ntrarijire,  accidentall  and  casual!  impul- 
Ifeii.     In  my  opinion,  it  might  rather  be  said,  that 
DOthing  \%  prei^-^nted  unto  us^  wherein  there  h  not 
Tie  diirerence,  how  light  so  ever  it  bee:  And  that 
her  to  the  sight,  or  to  the  feeling,  there  is  ever 
ebobe,  which  tempteth  and  drawes  us  to  it, 
lougfa  imperceptible  and  not  to  bee  distinguished. 
In  like  manner,  hee  that  shall  presuppose  a  twine- 
thrid  equally  strong  all-tlirough,  it  is  impo«»sib]e  liy 
all  in  that  it  breake»  for,  where  would  you 

have  ;....  .  ..^^    u  breaking  to  beginne  t    And  at  once 

to  breake  in  all  places  together,  it  is  not  in  nature. 

Who  should   also  adde  to    this,   the    Gcometricall 

propositions,   whieh    by  the  eertainety  of  their  de- 

moMtrations,  eonehide,  the  contained  greater  then 

^fte   containing,  and    the    centre  as    great    as    his 

^frcumfcrence :  iVnd  that  finde  two  lines  uncessantly 

approaching  one  unto  another,  and  yet  can   never 

Haeete  and  joync  together:    And  the  Philosophers 

^bifie,  and  quadrature  of  the  circle,  where  the  reason 

and  the  effects  are  so  opposite :  might  peradventure 

draw  thence  some  argtmicnt  to  salve  and  heipe  this 


^ipeech 


of  P^^ 


Solum  certur^ 


1. 1 


flW 


nihi/ 


aut 


super 


biu 


me  certi, 
nat,  hhf. 


7)  h  ^rtive,  I  hat  there  $m  h 

'  mnu   fUHfiiH^   mure   miserable^  and  yti 


then 


aicifi* 
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T^ut  mir  desires  are  encreased  by  dijficiiltie 

^^^^^^HERE  is  no  reason  but  hath  anoth< 
contrary    unto    it,    saith    the    wii 
party  of  Pliilosophers.     I  did  erewhi 
ruminate  upon  tliis   notable   sayir 
which  an  ancient  writer  alleageth  f^ 
tlie  contempt  of  life.     No  good  ca 
bring  iis  any  pleasure,  except  that,  against  whose 
we  are  prepared:  In  lequo  est,  dohr  awissce  rei, 
tinior  umittendGe   (Sen.    Epist,    xcviii.),   Sorrow  fi 
a  thing  lost^  and  feare  of  losing  it,  are  on  an 
ground.    Meaning  to  guiuQ  thereby,  that  the  fruiti 
of  life  cannot  perfectly  be  pleasmg  unto  us,  if 
stand  in  any  feare  to  lose  it.     A  man  might  nev 
theles  say  on  the  contrary  part,  that  we  embrace  a: 
claspe  this  good  so  much  the  harder,  and  with  moi 
affection,  as  we  perceive  it  to  be  lesse  sure,  and  f< 
it  should  be  taken  from   us.      For,  it  is  manifest! 
found,  tliat  as  tire  is  rouzed  up  by  the  assistance 
cold,  even  so  our  will  is  whetted  on  by  that  which 
doth  resist  it. 

*SV*  nunqiiani  Danacfi  hahuUnei  ahcnea  htrns, 
Non  e»xei  Danue  de  Jove  facta  parenM. 

— Ovm,  Am,  ii.  El,  xix. 

If  Dan  fie  bad  not  beene  clos'd  in  braarn  Tower, 
Jove  had  not  clos'd  with  Daitae  in  golden  shower. 

And  that  there  is  nothing  so  naturally  opposii^ 
to  our  taste,  as  satiety,  wliidi  comes  from  ease  m^ 
facility,  nor  nothing  that  so  much  sharpeneth  it,  as 
rarenesse   and   difficulty.      Omnium   reriim   voluplc 
ipso  quo  debet  Jugare  pcricuto  crescit.     Tfie  del 
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of  all  things  envrea^ih  hy  the  danger^  xchercby  it  CHAPTER 
rather  should  tenijie  them  that  affect  it.  J^ 

That  oor 
(iaita  nrga  ;  tatiatur  amor,  nin  gamiia  tcrqumt,  desires  are 

^Mart.  iv.  kftig,  sixxviii.  1.       cocrsssed  by 

Good  wench,  <I^"y#  div  love  is  cloied, 
L'lilesse  joycs  grievt-,  l>eforc  enjoyed. 

To  kee{)e  love  in  breath  and  longing,  Lymrgus 
ordained,  that  the  niaried  men  of  I^cedemonia  might 
ne%'er  converse  with  their  wives,  but  by  stealUu  and 
that  it  should  be  as  great  an  imputation  and  shame 
to  finde  them  laid  togetlier,  as  if  they  were  found 
lying  with  others.  The  difficulty  of  assignations  or 
matches  appointed,  the  danger  of  being  surprised, 
and  the  shame  of  ensuing  to  morrow, 

— rt  languor,  ri  nlaUium, 
Fa  lainr  jirtituji  imn  sfHriitu, —  Hor.  Kpo.  xi.  13. 

And  whu|K*nnf;  voice,  and  Ijinguifthnicnt, 
And  brcAth  in  sixties  from  dee|)e  sidcii  :ient, 

are  the  things  that  give  relish  and  tartnesse  to  the 
sawce.  How  many  most  hiriviously-pleasimt  s|)orts, 
pHK'ecd  from  m<Klest  and  slmmefast  manner  of  .speech, 
of  the  dalianccs  and  workcs  of  love  ?  Even  volup- 
tuousnesse  scckes  to  provoke  and  stirrc  it  sclfe  up 
by  smarting.  It  is  much  sweeter  when  it  itcheth, 
and  endearctl  when  it  gauleth.  I'he  enrtezan  /Yorri 
was  wont  to  siiy,  that  slic  never  lav  with  Pompcff,  but 
slie  made  him  carry  away  the  marlces  of  lier  teeth. 

iimtui  prtirrf,  prrmunt  nrd*' ,  faciuntqut  dittitrmt 
i'orffifru,  rt  timtrM  tnluiunt  nryr  laMlti  . 
Fa  j/imw/i  Mu/tsunt,  uui  tnAtitiunt  l^nirrr  id  iptmm 
Qwidcumtfuf  rU,  rahirM  ttndr  illi  ^rrmma  tur^unt. 

—  LicR.  iv.  1070. 

So  ifoes  it  every  where :  Rarcnexsc  and  dijficultif  gixrth 
estveme  unto  things.     Those  of  Marca  dAnantu  in 
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CHAPTER  Italy^  make  their  vowes,  and  goe  on  pilgrimage  rather 
unto  James  in  Galicia,  and  those  of  Galida  rather  unto 
ThAtour  our  Lady  of  Loreto.  In  the  Country  of  LicgCj  they 
enc^S^y  make  niorc  account  of  the  Bathes  of  Luca  ;  and  they 
difficuitie  of  Tuscaufj  esteeme  the  Baths  of  Spaxve  more  tlien 
their  owne :  In  Borne  the  Fence-bchooles  are  ever 
full  of  French-men,  when  few  Romans  come  unto 
them.  Great  Cato,  as  well  as  any  else,  was  even 
cloied  and  distasted  with  his  wife,  so  long  as  she  was 
his  owne,  but  when  another  mans,  then  wished  he 
for  her,  and  would  faine  have  Uckt  his  fingers  at 
her.  I  have  heretofore  put  forth  an  old  stalion  to 
soile,  who  before  did  no  sooner  see  or  smell  a  Mare, 
but  was  so  lusty,  that  no  man  could  rule  him,  nor 
no  ground  hold  hira ;  ease  and  faciUtie,  to  come  to 
his  owne  when  he  list,  hath  presently  quailed  his 
stomacke,  and  so  cloyed  him,  that  he  is  weary  of 
them :  But  toward  strange  Mares,  and  the  first  that 
passeth  by  his  pasture,  there  is  no  hoe  with  him,  but 
suddenly  he  retumes  to  his  old  wonted  neighings, 
and  furious  heate.  Our  appetite  doth  contemne 
and  passe  over  what  he  hath  in  his  free  choise  and 
owne  possession,  to  runne  after  and  pursue  what  he 
hath  not. 

Transvol-al  in  medio  posiia,  etjiigieniia  capiat. 

—Hob.  Ser,  i.  Sat.  ii.  107. 

it  over  flies  what  open  lies^ 
Pursuing  onely  that  which  flies. 
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To  forbid  us  miy  t/dng,  is  the  ready  way  to  make  us 
hngfor  it. 

— nid  iu  servare  puellam 
hiclpis,  incipiet  desinere  e^e  mea. 

—Ovid,  Am.  iL  EU  xix.  47, 
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And  to  leave  it  altogether  to  our  will,  is  but  to  CHAPTER 
brcetic   dislike   and    contempt    in    us;    So   that   to        _ 
tni/i/,   and  to  luive  ston\   hreedeth  one   selfe    same  P*^*  ®" 

''  desires  arc 

tnconirmcnCi'.  enrr^aaed  bj 

dtficiittic 
7'ibi  quod  ttipeml^  mtAt  qyttd  detii^  dolet, 

— Teh.  Pkor,  act  i.  bce.  3. 

You  ^ifvc  beoAuse  you  Imvc  to  uuicli ; 
It  grii'v's  me  that  1  have  none  such. 

Wishing  and  injoying  trouble  us  both  alike. 
The  rigor  of  a  niistris  is  yrkesonie,  but  ease  and 
facility  (to  say  true)  much  more;  forasmuch  as 
discontent  and  vexation  proceed  of  the  estimation 
we  have  of  the  thing  desired,  which  sharpen  love, 
and  set  it  afire:  Whereas  Satictn  bvfrcts  dustaxte:  It 
is  a  dull,  blunt,  weary,  and  drou/y  passion. 

Si  qua  rolri  rrgnarr  diu,  conirmnat  amantem, 

— ()vii>.  Am.  ii.  EL  xix.  SS. 

If  any  \M  long  to  beare  sway, 
S^'orne  slie  her  luver,  rre  she  play. 

— rontrfitHiir  amanteSf 
Sic  hodie  vmirf,  si  qua  nrj^avit  heri, 

-  I*a<ip.  ii.  Ki  xlv.  IJ). 

I^overs,  your  lii\rrs  scunir,  cniitcmne,  dcluclr,  deride; 
Si  will  Nh«  (-  conu*  to  dny,  tlmt  yesterday  denied. 

Why  <iid  Poppat  devise  to  maske  the  beauties  of 
hi'T  face,  hut  to  endcare  them  to  her  lovers  ?  Why 
are  those  lieauties  vailed  downe  to  the  hceles,  wliieli 
all  ilesire  to  shew,  wiiich  all  wish  to  see  (  Why 
iliK!  they  cover  with  so  many  lets,  one-  over  another, 
thov  parts,  where  chiefly  consisteth  our  pleasure  and 
theirs  f  And  to  what  purfKise  serve  those*  hiricadoes, 
and  verdugalles,  wlierewitii  our  women  arme  their 
riankes,  hut  to  allure  our  ap|K*tite,  and  envengle  u» 
to  them  by  putting  us  off? 
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Eijugii  ad  mUcUt  el  te  cttpit  ante  videri, 

— ViRCj.  Btico,  EcL  iii.  65. 

She  to  the  willow's  runs  to  hidc^ 
Yet  gladly  would  she  first  be  spide* 

Inierdum  tunica  duxit  aperia  mormn* 

— Pro.  ibid,  Eleg,  xv.  6. 

She  cover'd  with  her  cote  in  plaj. 
Dill  sometime  make  a  short  delay. 

AVhereto  serv^es  this  mayden-like  baslifulnesse,  this 
wilful!  qiiaintnesse,  this  severe  countenance,  this 
seeming  ignorance  of  those  things*  which  they  know 
better  than  our  selves,  that  goe  about  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  encrease  a  desire,  and  endeare  a  long- 
ing in  us,  to  vanquish,  to  gourmandize,  and  at  our 
pleasure,  to  dispose  all  this  squeamish  eeremonie, 
and  all  these  peevish  obstacles  ?  For,  it  is  not  only 
a  delight,  but  a  glory  to  besot  and  debauch  this 
dainty  and  nice  sweetnesse,  and  this  infantine 
bashfullnesse,  and  to  subject  a  marble  and  sterne 
gravity  to  the  mercy  of  our  Hame,  It  is  a  glory 
(say  they)  to  triumph  over  modesty*  chastity  and 
temperance :  and  wlio  disswadeth  Ladies  from  these 
parts,  betraieth  both  them  and  himseife.  It  is  to  be 
supposed,  that  their  heart  yerneth  for  feare,  that  the 
sound  of  our  wordes  woundeth  the  purity  of  their 
eares,  for  whicli  they  hate  us,  and  with  a  forced  con- 
straint* agree  to  withstand  our  importunitie.  Beauty 
with  all  her  might,  liath  not  wherewith  to  give  a 
taste  of  her  selfe  ^vithout  these  interpositions.  See 
in  Itaiie,  wher  most,  and  of  the  finest  beauty  k  to 
be  sold,  how  it  is  forced  to  seek  other  strange  meanes 
and  suttle  devises,  arts  and  tricks,  to  yeeld  her  selfe 
pleasing  and  acceptable ;  and  yet  in  good  sooth,  doe 
what  it  can,  being  venal  and  common,  it  remainetJi 
feeble,  and  is  even  languishing.  Even  as  in  vertue^ 
of  two  eqimll  effects,  we  hold  that  the  fairest,  and 
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rthicMi^  ithaan  are  propo$ed  more  letM,  atut  ikfuch  chapter 

A  greater  hiizarcb.     It  i%  an  effect  of  <uk1?»        ^  ■ 

ence.  to  suffer  his  holy  Churehf  to  be  vexed  Thifwr         " 
and  tumiayleti  as  wc  t^ee^  with   so   many  troubles  ^j^HStt^ 
and    stormest   to   rouae,   atid    awaken    by   this  up-  <"**" 
po^tit "    •'•  H   strife  the  (fodly  and  jrligioms  soiilai, 
and  r  m  from  out  a  letfiall  f^ecurity*  and  isttipt* 

fied  sulunibcr,  wherein  §o  lon^^  tranquillity  had  plunged 
them.  If  we  shall  counterpoize  the  lo«»se  we  have 
had,  by  the  numlM-r  of  those,  tliat  have  stmy«d  out 
of  tlie  right  way,  and  the  profit  that  acrueth  unto 
by  hanng  taken  hart  of  grarf  -•  *  hy  reason  of 

iibate   raised   our  i^ale,   and  I   wot  not 

whether  the  profit  doth  sunnount  tbe  loan.  Wc 
thought  to  tie  the  bond  of  our  manager  the  faster, 
by  remoiing  all  nieanes  to  dissoh'e  them:  hut  by 
how  raurh  faster,  that  of  constraint  hath  bin  tied,  so 
much  more  Jhith  that  of  uur  will  and  affection  bin 
fihicked  and  l«Krsed:  Whereas  on  the  eontnirv  side, 
that,  which  so  long  time  held  manages  in  fiancnir 
and  fcafty  in  Rome,  was  the  liberty  to  breake  them 
who  list  They  kepi  their  wives  the  better,  fon«>- 
miieh  as  they  might  leave  them ;  and  when  dirore«i 
might  freely  lie  liad*  there  past  liTe  hundred  yesra 
and  more,  before  anv  would  ever  make  use  of  tliem. 


Qttod  Ik^^  vignaimm  tat,  ^md  «o«  tietif  acfim  mrit 

— Ofia.  4m  U,  EL  ili.  5. 

Wba  wc  Buy  dm,  dotb  lUtk  filaae ; 
It  iNMiffSkci  at  monv  Uial  hatji  letie  e&ie* 

To  this  purpo<ie  might  the  opinion  of  ao  ancient 
Writer  be  adjoyned;  tlmt  torments  do  rather  en- 
courage vive^^  than  Huppresse  them ;  tliat  they  beget 
not  a  care  of  wdUdoing,  which  is  the  worke  of  manon 
Mid  discipline,  but  only  a  care  not  to  be  surpriaed  in 
doiog  e\  uL 
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Latins  ejraxfF  pesiis  conlagia  fcrpunL 

Th*  infection  of  the  plague  nigh  spent 
And  rooted  out,  yet  furtlier  wtnt. 

1  wot  not  whether  it  be  true,  but  this  I  1 
by  experience,  that  policie  was  never  found  to  be 
reformed  that  way.  The  order  and  regiment  of 
manners  depend eth  of  some  other  meane.  The 
Greeke  stories  make  mention  of  the  Agrippians, 
neighbouring  upon  Sh'tJua,  who  Live  without  any 
rod  or  staffe  of  offence,  where  not  onely,  no  man 
undertakes  to  buckle  with  any  other  man,  but  w^ho- 
soever  can  but  save  himselfe,  tliere  (by  reason  of 
their  vertue  and  sanctity  of  life)  is  as  it  were  in  a 
Sanctuary :  And  no  man  dares  so  nmch  as  touch 
him.  Many  have  I'ecourse  to  them,  to  attone  and 
take  up  quarrels  and  differences,  which  arise  amongst 
men  else  where.  There  is  a  Nation,  where  the  in- 
closures  of  Gardens  and  Fields  they  intend  to  keep 
several!,  are  made  with  a  seely  twine  of  cotten,  which 
amongst  tlieni  is  found  to  be  more  safe  and  fast,  then 
are  our  ditches  and  hedges.  Furem  sr^nata  soUiei- 
tanf,  Aperta  effracta?iu^  pr{rte?it  (Sen.  EplsL  Ixix,). 
Tilings  sealed  up  soHcite  a  tldefe  to  hreake  them  open  : 
JVhereas  a  common  biirglayer  will  passe  by  quietly 
tldngs  that  lie  open.  Amongst  other  meanes,  ease 
and  facility  doth  haply  cover  and  fence  my  house 
from  the  violence  of  civill  wares ;  Inclosure  and 
fencing  drawe  on  the  enterprise;  and  distrust,  the 
offence ;  I  have  abated  and  weakned  the  souldiers 
designe,  by  taking  hazard  and  all  meanes  of  military 
glory  from  their  exploite,  w^hich  is  wont  to  serve 
them  for  a  title,  and  stead  them  for  an  excuse. 
What  is  performed  couragiously,  at  what  time 
justice  lieth  dead,  and  law  hath  not  her  due  course, 
is  ever  done  honorably.  I  yeeld  them  the  conquest 
of  my  house  dastardly  and  trecherous.  It  is  never 
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^   t  to  Any  that  knoeketlh     It  Imth  no  otlier  guar*  chaptbh 
dtui  or  provisicm  but  a  Porter,  as  an  ancient  curtome,       ^ 
and  used  eeretnony,  who  iicr>'eth  not  ao  much  to  Tiyir 
flefcnd  my  ^tc%  ms  to  offer  it  more  decently  and  " 

oourteously  to  all  commerv*  I  have  nor  watch  nor 
§t  t  'T  but  what  tlie  Stanrtt  keepeibr  mee  That 
Ci  nn  h  itiucii  to  blame,  who  makes  a  shew  to 

stand  upon  hb  guarde*  except  he  be  %*ery  strong 
indeed.  Wlio  so  is  open  on  one  side*  is  so  every 
where.  Our  Forefathers  never  dreamed  on  huilding 
of  frontire  Towneai  or  Castles. 

The  meanes  to  asasile  (I  nunm  uitiHiui  tmitcrv. 
and  troopai  of  armed  men)  and  tn  Nurpri*»e  our  houses 
eoerease  daily  beyond  the  niranes  of  garding  or 
defmding*  ^fens  w'tbi  are  generally  exaspented 
and  whetted  on  that  way.  An  invasion  eooeemeth 
allt  the  defenee  none  Init  the  ridi.  Mine  was 
suflkkttUy  sitrting,  according  to  th  it 

waa   made.      I    have   sinee   added   i.       ..^     ^...^   it 
that  way :   and    I   wcniid  fairer  tlie  strength   of  it 
Jiiould  tunie  against  my  selfe.  /  a  pc^aeenhle 

Ihne  will  require  we  9iha}l  unU.  ..  «.  theiiL  It  is 
dangerous  not  to  be  able  to  recover  them  ngaine^ 
and  it  i%  hnrci  for  one  to  be  assured  oif  them.  For, 
eoDeemiri'  ;i.ti  *;r*e  broiles,  yotir  owne  !ken'ant  may 
be  of  th  ou  stand  in  feare  of,     And  where 

fd^gion  1   for  a  pr  even  aUianee?i  and 

....^    tjeeome  m  lU  under  eolour  of 

Common  renU  r  i  ntertaine  our  private 

They  should  all  \k  ironsuiiicti.  We  have 
not  wherewith  J  nor  are  wee  able  tf>  '  ■♦,  without 
our  appaient  mine,  or  mure   ineoi  tt^ily^  and 

therewitiiall  injurioui^ilyt  without  the  eonunon  peoples 
dcstrueti^  "^  Vhc  state  of  my  losse  should  not  nee 
nuneh  u  And   tf  you  elumee  to  be  a  looker, 

your  owne  fnendu  are  readier  to  accuse  your  tm^ 
proiridence  and  unhedines^e  then    to   inoaiie  ymi, 
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CHAPTER  and  excuse  your  ignorance  and  carelessencbse,  con- 

^        ceming   the   offices    belonging   to   your    profession*  I 
That  our       That  SO  niaiiy  strongly -garded    houses  have  beene 
&ic^^^^bj  l^^t,  whereas  mine  continueth  still,  makes  me  sus-  j 
difScultie       pect   they   were   overthrowne,   onely   because    they  ■ 
were    so    diligently    garded.       It    is    that    which  " 
affoordeth  a  desu'e,   and   rninistreth   a   pretence  to 
the  assailant.     All  gards   beare  a   shew   of  wane; 
which   if  God    be  so  pleased  may  light  upon  me. 
But  so  it  is,   I   will  never  call  for  it.     It   is  my   « 
sanctuary  or  retreate  to  rest  my  selCe  from  warres.  f 
I   endevour  to  free  this  corner  from  the   publicke 
storme,  as  I  doe  another  corner  in  my  soule.     Our 
warre  may  change  forme,  and  multiply  and  diversitie 
how  and  as  long  as  it  list ;  but  for  my  selfe  I  never 
stirre.      Amongst    so    many    buricaded    and    armed 
houses,  none  but  my  selfe  (as  farre  as  I  know)  of 
my  quality,  hath  meerely  trusted  the  protection  of 
his  unto  the  heaA^ens:  for  I  never  removed  neither 

I   wiU 
If 


plate,  nor  hangings,  nor  my  evidences, 
neither  feare,  nor  save  my  selfe  by  halfes.  ii  a 
full  acknowledgement  purchaseth  the  favour  of  God, 
it  shall  last  me  for  ever  unto  the  end :  If  not,  I 
have  continued  long  enough^  to  make  my  continu- 
ance remarkeabie,  and  worthy  the  registring.  What? 
Is  not  thirtie  yeares  a  goodly  time  ? 


I 
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THK  SIXTEENTH   CHAPTER 
Of  Ghrff 

' '  "  "  I ;  is  both  uame^  and  the  thiotf :  chapteiij 

»ame»  is  a  voice  which  notetbt  ^J 
mtd  siKntfieth  the  thing:  the  name,  CK Glory 
is  neither  part  of  (hi>  of  sub- 

stance:  it  IS  a  strangv    ^i.      jayoed 

to  the  thinfr*  and  from  it,    God  who 

by  hiiH!^elfe  i5i  jill  riilncsse,  atid  the  type  of 
all  perfbctitnit  t*imuot  inwardly  be  augmental  or 
\i  yet  may  hb  name  be  eitcreaaed  and 
I,  by  the  bleiisu^  and  {iratise.  which  ire 
give  unto  hi^i  extcriom'  workcs ;  which  praise  and 
fill  iiiriiig'  linee  wc  cannot  incorporate  into  him,  for- 
lOinucfi  a.H  no  accx^^ion  of  good  can  be  had  unto 
1,  we  ascribe  it  unto  his  name,  wliieh  is  a  pairt 
liout  him,  and  the  ntrere«t  unto  him.  And  that 
reason  why  ffhrif  and  kanour  npjHrrtninttA  to 
mUif.  And  tliore  m  nothing  ho  repugnant  unto 
i»  a2»  for  us  to  goe  abnut  to  purcha^te  any  for 
laelrei;  For,  being  inwnrflly  ncmy 
'our  essence  imp«-ffect,  and  ever  w.,;.  .;.^  „...*  ,.u 
we  ouffht  only  labomr  about  that  We  are 
lollow  and  empty,  and  it  in  not  with  breath  and 
wordi  we  should  hll  our  selves.  V\'c  have  need  of 
a  more  sohdc  sulistanc^  to  repaire  our  sclres.  Ah 
Mtarved  man  mif^t  he  Ihmiffht  most  ample, 
r  lo  nravide  himseife  of  a  faire  garments  then 
gooi  meoks-meaie :  Vve  must  runne  to  ttiat, 
^b  most  eoiicerncth  u^  Gloria  in  ercrfm  Dm^ 
term  pox  hominihm  (Luke  ii.  14) :  Glory  he  to 
un  high,  and  fteace  in  earth  amongst  men  ;  As 
orflinury  praycni.  We  are  in  great  want 
itie,  health,  wiscdome»  vertue  and  such  like 
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CHAPTER  essentiall  parts*  Exteriour  ornaments  may  be  sought 
^X^        for  when  we  are  once  provided  of  necessary  things. 

Of  Glory  Divinitie  doth  very  amply  and  pertinently  treate  of 
tins  subject,  but  I  am  not  very  conversant  with  it, 
Ckfysippiis  and  Diogene,^  have  beene  the  first,  and 
most  constant  authors  of  the  contempt  of  glory. 
And  amongst  all  sensualities,  they  said,  there  was 
none  so  dangerous,  nor  so  much  to  be  avoided,  as 
that  which  commeth  unto  us  by  the  approbation  of 
others.  V^erily  experience  makes  us  thereby  feele, 
and  undergoe  many  damageable  treasons.  Nothing 
so  much  cmpoisoneth  Princes  a.s Jlattery :  Nor  nothing 
whereby  the  wicked  minded  gaine  so  easie  credit 
about  them ;  nor  any  enticement  so  fit,  nor  pander- 
ship  so  ordinary  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of  w^omen, 
then  to  feed  and  entertaine  them  with  their  praises. 
The  first  enchantment  the  Syrens  employed  to 
deceive  Ulhses,  is  of  this  nature. 

Deca  verji  «ow*,  deca,  o  fresloaabie  Vlisse, 

El  le  plttji  grand  honneiir  doftf  la  Grece  ffntrisse, 

Turne  to  us,  to  us  turne,  Ulissex  thrice-renowned. 

The  principall  renowne  wherewitli  all  Greece  is  crowned* 

Pliilosophers  said,  that  all  the  worlds  glory  deserved 
not^  thut  a  man  of  tvisedome  s/wuld  so  miwh  as  stretch 
forth  his  finger  to  acquire  it. 


Gloria  quanialihei  quid  erii,  m  gloria  tantum  est  ? 

— JirvEN,  Sat.  viL 
Never  so  glorious  mime, 
What  ist,  be  it  but  fame  ? 


Bit 


I  say  for  it  alone :  for  it  drawes  many  com- 
modities after  it,  by  which  it  may  yeeld  it  selfe 
desirable :  It  purchaseth  us  good  will :  It  makes  us 
lesse  exposed  to  others  injuries  and  oflfences,  and 
such  like  things.  It  was  also  one  of  the  principall 
decrees  of  Epiairas:  for,  that  precept  of  his  Sect, 
Hide  Thy  Life,  which  forbideth  men  to  meddle 
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of  kb  last  will  ani  trrtiMU  hf  wfaidi  he  willeth, 
tlttt  ^mdmomaekmM  and  Jjmuilj  ■iii  Ina  hetres,  ibotiM 
for  tfae  cefefantiaii  ai  fab  faiztb^dajr  creiy  month  of 
January  supply  all  soch  dian^u  as  Uermackus  should 
appoint:  And  also  for  tfae  eapence  he  might  be  at 
19011  the  twentietfa  of  ercry  Moooe  for  the  fea^^ng 
and  entertainment  vi  tfae  Philnwnphers  his  familiar 
friends,  who  in  the  honoixr  of  his  memorie  and  of 
MetrodarmB  should  meete  togeUier.  dmeadei  hath 
beeoe  efaiefe  oi  tfae  oontiafy  o|«uoa»  and  hath  main- 
tained, that  glory  was  in  it  selfe  to  bee  d^red,  even 
as  we  embrace  our  postfaumes  for  tbeni%lves,  having 
ndther  knowledge  oor  jovissaiiee  of  them.  This 
opinion  hath  not  missed  to  be  more  commonly  fol- 
lowed,  as  are  ordinarily  those,  that  fit  most  and  come 
nearest  our  inclinations.  Awigtotk  amongst  extemail 
goods  yeeldeth  the  firrt  lanke  unto  it :  And  avoideth 
as  two  extreame  rices,  the  immoderation,  either  in 
seeidng,  or  avoiding  iL  I  beleeve,  that  had  we 
the  hookes  which  Cicero  writ  upon  this  subject,  we 
should  heare  strange  matters  of  him :  for  he  was  so 
fond  in  this  passion*  as  had  he  dared,  he  would 
^il  thinke>  have  easily  falne  into  the  excesse,  that 
others  fell  in;  which  \%  that  even  vertue  was  not 
to  be  desired,  but  for  the  honour,  which  ever  waited 
on  it: 

Paidatm  ttpmii^  duiai  mertur 

— HoH.  Gir.  IT.  Od.  ix.  29. 

llierc  is  but  little  difference  bctwcciic, 
Verttie  conceiUcI,  anskilfulnessc  unseene. 


• 


Which  is  so  false  an  opinion,  as  I  am  vexed  it 
could  ever  enter  a  mans  understanding  that  had  tlic 
honour  to  beare  the  name  of  a  Piiilosopher*  If  that 
were  true,  a  man  needed  not  to  be  vertuous  but  in 
puhlike:  and  we  should  never  need  to  keepe  tbc 
soules  operations  in  order  and  rule,  which  is  \ht 
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seate  of  vcftiir,  but  <»ii!y  ^*o  nwvU  n%  thry  might  chapter 
letothckiiov  '  untiling       ^ 

belong  iititti  jL, 
own  f     If  thou   1 
any  pimoc  (liaith  inrHC€uicH)  to  H4mh,  be  by  wbme 
thou   hope:»it  Ui  reape  cotnmmUty*  gocth  un^ 
iwares  to  idt  ujion,  thou  cHiinmitte«»t  a  wirkcd  act  if 
liou  wanic  htm  not  of  it:  and  io  much  the  motTt 
luse  thy  action  should    he  knowne   but  to  tliy 
If  we  take  not  the  law  of  wel-doing  from  our 
;lves:  If  impunity  be  jufdioe  in  ns\  to  how  many 
of  trec^herte   are  we  daily   to  abandon    our 
That  whieii  -S^-  Pet/mTiis  did,  faithriilly  to 
>re  the  riches  whicli  C\  Platiajt  bad  committed  to 
only  tr    '       !  $ecrecM|  tr  '  ^elfe  have  done 

^n;  I    •  not  sa  cue  t%  as    1  wooM 

leeme  it  eKecrnhle,  if  we  had  not  done  it.     And  I 
ike  it  ben«  '^      M  !    uld  in  our  dates  be  mind* 

of  PulsHi.  iiiij'iijt  his  esiample.  whom 

aecu^th  that  he  had  received  a  great  inherit* 
againfit   hi%  conscience:   Not  only  repugnant* 
i  affreasi^  wHth  Uic  Uwesi.     And  M.  CramiM^  and 
Hofimmwi^  who  hy  rea.son  of  their  authority  and 
liigiit,  liavtnj*^  for  -  '   Mitics  Ijcen  called'  by  a 

to  tlir  su  I  forged  will,  that  whe 

light  make  hb  share  good :  they  wen?  pleased  not 
be  partaken  of  his    •  %  yet  refu*ied  not  to 

tome  profit  of  it:  losely  had  they  kept 

elves  under  the  countenance  of  the   aecuflu^ 
witnesses  and   tawe^.     M€minai$U  JDeum  wr 
rt  te^em^  id  est  (ui  ego  arlntror)  mentem  warn, 
them  rrmemftrr  they  have  God  to  witneme^  that  is. 
ti  amslrue  f  ^ninde. 

|[/Hijdbw  /;  ,,^.  ,,  .:  ..,  uic  her  i  i. ,:  i  ,: 

In  vaine  inhould  we  attempt  to  make  her 
her  ranckc  apart,  and  so  ahoukl  we  dk} 
ffir'iiti/"-  t^r   irh*j(  ig  more  cammll  tka^  . . , — 
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CHAPTER  tiofi  ^    Profccto  Jhrtuna  in  ovmi  re  dominatur 
^^        7*es  cinictas  c.v  Uhidirw  magk  qitam  i\v  vero  celM 

Of  Glory       ohscuratguc.     Fortune  govertwik  in  all  tilings,  a«rf 
either  adva?iceth  or  ahascth  them  ratJicr  by  fro^\ 
dispodtion^  then  7ipright  judgemeiit.     To  make  adii 
to  be   knovvne  and   seeae,  is   the   meere  worke 
fortune.      It  is  chance  that  appUeth  glory  \into«$» 
accordinjT  to  her  tenieritie.     I  have  often  seene  it  to 
goe  before  desert ;   yea  and  many  times  to  out-goc 
merit  b)^  very  much*     He  that  first  bethought  hitfi" 
selfe  of  the  resemblance  betweene  shadow^  and 
did  better  then  he  thought  of.     They  are  execv^;ii*5 
vaine  things.     It  also  often  goeth  before  her  bodf. 
and  sometimes  exceeds  by  much  in  length.     Those 
who  teach  Nobility  to  seeke  in  valour  not^^'v:^  ^-'* 
honour  :  Quasi  non  sit  honestuni  quod  nobili! 
sit;   As  though  it  xvere  not  honest,  e*vcept  it  icrrr 
ennobled:  What  gaine  they  liy  it?     But  to  instruct 
them  never  to  hazard  themselves,  unles!»e  they  be 
seene  of  others ;  and  to  be  very  heedy,  whether  such 
witnesses  are   by,  that   may  report  newes  of  their 
valour,  whereas  a  thousand  occasions,  to  doe  well  aic 
daily  offered,  and  no  man  by  to  marke  them  ?     How 
many  notal)le  particular  actions »  are   buried    :'    *' 
tlirong  of  a  Battell  ?     Whosoever  anmmseth  hi. 
to  controle  otliers,  in  so  confused  a  hurly-burlVt  is  oak 
greatly  busied  about  it :  and  produceth  the  teitim^  "^^^ 
which  he  giveth  of  his  fellowes  proceedings  or  exp 
against  himselfe,     fern  et  sapiens  animi  mitgfutudo, 
honestum  illud   quod   maxime  naturam  ^ 

Jaclis  positum,  non  in  gloiia  judicat,     A  / 
magnajiimitie  esteemeih  that  ho?iesty,  which  a^ 
folloiveth  Nature,  to  consist  in  good  actioFis^  and 
in  gl(jri/.     All  the  glory  I  pretend  in  my  life,  is. 
I   have   lived   quietly.      Quietly   not    according 
dfetrodorius,  Arcesilas^  or  Aristipjm^\  but  acordii 
to  my  selfe.     Since  Philosophic  could  never  find  iinr 
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for  tranquility,  tliat  migbt  be  geueraUy  good^  CHAPTER 
cicry  tiiaii  m  his  pr  "      '        r    V^   for  it      To       ^' 
hotit  ure  Cttmr  aiid  -.'  ^ditig  for  timt  OfCiafj 

iftnilc  ijrreatnai  of  their  rcnowne,  iiut  to  fortune? 
inany  men  hatli    '         pprchsed  in  the  beginning 
r  progrevie,  of  we  have  no  kiiowKcige  at 

who  l>arc  the  same  courage  that  otheni  did*  if  the 
fortune  of  '*         '    xe  had  not  staid  them  even 
In  the  buil'li(t^^  r  enterprises?      Anioiigst  w 

ly  and  no  cxtrcnnie  dangers  (to  mv  remcnibrance) 
nerer  rcadt  thot  Ctrsar  reecived  any  hurt.  A 
,nd  have  dyed  in  le^se  danger,  than  the  lea^t  of 
ho!ic  he  escaped*  Many  worthy  exploits  and  execU 
dcedes  uiust  h?  lo^ ,  before  one  can  come  to  any 
A  man  is  not  atwaie^  upon  the  top  of  tl^ 
^keh,  nor  in  Uie  front  of  an  army,  in  the  flight  of 
^  '  *  ' '   aa  upon  a  stage*     A  man  may  be  smr* 

le  a  nedgc  ana  a  ditch.     A  man  is  some- 
irnes  put  to  his  wdaine  shifbi,  oa  to  try  kiis  fortune 
inst  a  Hei  .to  fer  ^  fourr  Kcely  &Iiotte 

of  some  L>:       ,  \vB  and  imes  straggle  alone 

m  hb  troupes;  and  eriterpriiie,  according  bs  neces* 
ly  and  occasion  ofTercth  it  5»elfe,     And  if  it  be  well 
(in   mine   advice)   it  will    be   found,  and    ex- 
ence  doth  teach  it,  that  the  least  hUzoned  ocea* 
ire  the  mo«»t  dangerous ;  and  ttiat  in  our  late 

i ivarres,  more  good  men  have  perished  in  i^light 

little   impi^rting  occasions,   and    in   contention 
bou^  a  small  eott«ge,  than  in  worthy  ate  f  tnla. 


1  rip*  1 1 !  *  •     f 

'T  '-es.     Who  so  tl 
vl  Ijc  in  fsotne 

filnl.  t 

eAth 

t,  or 

^oui  at 

in  lieu  of  dii 

(  his 

deuUi,  he 

^^ily  ot 

^   ^^     Ul   <    V  1 

\  hi!«i  life:   St 

in 

f1i#«    ri^^^«?^c 

ime   many  just 

and   honor-Ill 

'S 

tpe, 

whenin   he  might  itnd 

ought 

adventure 

^.^lie. 

And  all  ju?it  ivv^f»-t..nw  .r.* 

.rL.r-;,. 

,.v   ,   r....w,^. 
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CHAPTER  all  men.     Gloria  nostra  est  testimofiinm  comdentm 
^        fiosfrte  (2  Co?\  I  12.     Acg.  Houl  xxxv.)  :  Our  glory 

Of  Glory  is  the  testimony  of  our  cofiscieiwe.  He  that  is  not  an 
honest  man,  but  by  that  which  other  men  know  by 
him,  and  because  he  shall  the  better  be  esteemed, 
being  knowne  to  be  so,  that  will  not  do  well  but 
upon  condition  liis  vertue  may  come  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  men  ;  such  a  one  is  no  man  from  whom 
great  service  may  be  drawne,  or  good  expected. 

Credo  ch*  il  resio  di  quel  vemOf  cost 
Faci^x&e  dcgnc  di  tcnerne  con  to, 
Ma  fur  fin  a  quel  tcfnpo  xi  mutcosCf 
Che  nan  ^  colpii  nda  s  hor  nan  tt  coJitOt 
Per  che  Orlando  ajar  opre  nrtfwse 
Pitt  ch'  ^  narrate  pot  sempre  era  pnmto  ; 
Ke  maifu  alcun  de  ii  svoifatti  ejtpratso, 
Senon  quando  hebbe  i  Ifviivtonii  apprcsso 

^AiiiosT.  Ori  cjtD,  xi,  Stan.  81 

J  guesse,  he  of  that  winter  alj  the  rest 
Alchiev'd  exploits,  whereof  to  keepe  account) 
But  they  uiitill  that  time  were  so  supprest, 
As  now  my  fault  t'is  not,  them  not  to  count, 
Becftuse  Orlando  ever  was  more  prest 
To  doe,  then  tell  deeds  that  might  all  surmount. 
Nor  was  there  any  of  his  deetU  related 
Unless e  some  witnesse  were  associated* 

A  man  must  goe  to  warres  for  his  devoirs  sake, 
and  expect  this  recompence  of  it,  which  cannot  faile 
all  worthy  actions,  how  secret  soev^er;  no  not  to 
vertuoiis  thoughts:  It  is  the  contentment  thatj 
well  disposed  conscience  receiveth  in  it  sielfe,  by 
doing.  A  man  must  be  valiant  for  himselfe  and 
the  advantage  he  hath  to  have  his  courage  placed 
a  constimt  and  assured  seate,  to  withstand  all  assau 
of  fortune* 

Virtus  repidjfir  nebcin  Jtordidw, 

Inlamifiatix  fill  get  Itonoribits  : 

Nee  i'umit  atil  ponil  serurcs 

Arinirio  pc^mturi*  aurw, — Hon.  Car,  iii.  Od.  ii.  17. 
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Xertiic  iiiiskiird  t»»  take  n*|iulsr  llml'H  bAM-.  CHAPTER 
III  uiiclrfil«ci  ItitiMirs  i']«-Arrl\  mimics,  XVI 

At  tin-  ciispnsc  iit*|>rn|iUs  airv  }:rnvv  Of  Gla 
Slir  sialics  o\'  hcHior  t.-ik's  not,  imr  nsiuMirs.  ^ 

It  is  not  only  fVir  an  rxtiTinr  shew  or  rst('nt:tti(»n. 
that  our  stmlc  must  {)l:iy  hiT  nart,  hn!  inwnnily  within 
our  selves,  wluir  no  tyt-s  shine  hut  ours:  'i'liere  it 
doth  shrDiid  us  fnMii  the  teare  of  (loath,  of  sorrow es 
and  i>(  shame:  There  it  assureth  us,  from  the  Ionsi- 
•  »f  our  <'!iildren.  friends  and  fcirtuius:  and  when 
op|x>rtinuti'-  is  ollerd.  it  also  h-ades  us  to  the  dantjers 
of  warre.  A'r;//  ntinlunnntu  tilif/ttn.  Mil  ijtsins'  //o//rv- 
tatis  ilivtirc  K'U".  ////.  i. » :  \ni  J^tr  ttntf  u(hiHntti^t\ 
hut  /or  the  ^ntiTJulncs  uf  hintrylic  it  yt/fr.  'I'his 
lK-n«"lit  is  nnirli  ;^Te;iter,  and  ni(»re  worlliie  to  he 
wislicd  and  hoped,  tlien  li(»nor  and  Ldory.  whieli  is 
ni»ULrht  hut  a  fax  oral^le  judgement  that  is  niade<d'ns. 
We  are  often  drixen  to  enipanell  ainl  ^eh-ct  a  jin-y  of 
twelve  men  out  ni  a  wlioh-  eountrie  t«»  determine  of 
an  a^-re  of  land  :  An«l  the  judiremenf  of  our  in<'lina- 
t ions  and  aeti<»ns  'tlu-  waiL'I'tie-t  and  hardest  n  aiter 
that  i^  we  relerre  it  to  the  idle  I  natli  of  the  \aine 
\4iiit*  iif  the  e(»Minir>M  ^ort  anti  hase  raskalitir.  which 
iN  t.he  m«>ther  of  it;iiorajU'c.  of'  iiijii^^tiri'.  :iiid  ineou- 
stan«  if.  In  it  p  a^on  to  niMkr  th«  hft-  i*\'  a  xvi*»e  man 
drjKTid  on  tlie  |Mil:^(Mirii*  Ml'tMiiIfs  ;  .//  i.:tn/  finrm 
sft/ltiN^-,  fffnifff  t^N.s  \//,j;/,'tt.\  r«/*.7r  v-'i'/  .  i  -  r.hntitt 
jfUf'iP't  r*M  .n./it'M.y'i.VAWS.  I'nr.  Hist.  ii.  e.  1  ». 
1%  thcrr  UffH  I'/i/'/i'  f'ft  fi,ti,'i.\'  ,  tin  ■'  ftt  fi.irLt  that  al 
t'lj^if'tf  tht  It  (iff  r.-i'/'.  . I /'■'■///  i.-ifi;  I'lr  ^tf:j/('  •nil 
:  'i.//i/  ^t  f  :t  -{iffjf-.:  \\h'»  '•'  \  j|-  .■•:iin  Ml  :«»  pli:--- 
th' m.  hatli  :iex»  r  dc!i  :  II  i^  :i  !!nt.  that  h..M:  :;*••  !.i  r 
t«»'iiM  rior  holdl'.-j^f.  A*/  ///;//  intt  ^^tinml/iii  '•/.  fjinnn 
u^ii^'n  ''  !d*fif"t/i;./-  :  \i  thi  f^  }\  su  i t; i u mpfThctist h If  tit 
'»  jn^t  '..'lit'l,  ti^  t  t  tjti.itirs  iff  Ihc  tnultitufic,  Dcme- 
tritis  said  merrily  of^thr*  rommon  peoples  VCMP 
iic  made  no  more    reckoning  of  that  whip 
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from  out  his  mouth  above,  theu  of  that  which  car 
from  a  homely  place  below;  and  saith  moreov< 
Ego  hoc  Judico,  d  quando  turpe  ?ion  *«Y,  tamen 
CMe  non  turpe,  qnum  id  a  multitndhw  hiudetur  (Clj 
Fhi.  lion.  11.) :  Thun  I  esteem e  of  it,  if  of  it  selfe  it  ^, 
not  ilishonest^  yet  can  it  not  hut  be  dhnonesi,  when  it  u 
upplaudcd  [by']  the  many.  No  art,  no  mildiiesse  of 
spirit  might  direct  our  steps  to  follow  so  stragUng 
and  disordered  a  guide.  In  this  breathie  confusion 
of  bruites,  and  frothy  Chaos  of  reports  and  of  vuIje 
opinions  which  still  push  us  on>  no  good  course 
be  established.  1  ^et  us  not  propose  so  fleeing  and ! 
wavering  an  end  unto  our  selves.  Let  us  constant 
follow  reason  :  And  let  the  vulgar  approbation  folic 
us  that  way.  If  it  please :  And  as  it  depends  all 
fortune,  we  have  no  law  to  hope  for  it»  rather  by  any 
other  way  tlieu  by  that.  Should  I  not  follow 
strait  path  for  its  straightnesse,  yet  would  1  do  < 
because  experience  hath  taught  me,  that  in  the  CE 
it  is  the  happiest  and  most  profitable.  Dedit  Imvpr 
vid^ntia  homhubus  miinus,  at  honesta  rnagis  Juvarenin 
Mans  providence  hath  f^iven  him  this  ffiji*  thai  /iOfttM 
things  should  more  delight  and  avaife  hhn,  TBP 
ancient  Sailer  said  thus  to  Neptune  in  a  great  storme. 
Oh  God,  thou  shall  save  me  if  thou  please,  if  not^  thm 
shah  Ime  me  ;  yet  iviU  I  keepe  my  helme  stilt  fast, 
have,  in  my  dales,  seene  a  thousand  [milde],  nmngi 
and  ambiguous  men,  and  whom  no  man  thought 
be  more  worldly-wise  than  my  selfe,  loase  thej 
selves,  where  I  have  saved  my  selfe. 


auy 


liisl  successH  pcssc 


carere  dolm, 

—Ovid,  £/»if.  Pmel  v.  18, 


I  smiltl  to  see  that  wilj  plots 

Might  want  succcsse  (and  leave  men  sots,) 

Pauhis  jEmilins  going  to  the  glorious  expedition 
of  Macedon^  advertized  the  people  of  Rome  diui 
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his  absence,  not  to  ^ipeake  of  bis  actions :  For  The  chapter 
Bay$cr   of  JudffcmenU  mm  an  aptciidl  let  in  fi^rrat       ^ 
affaires.      Forasmuch    as    aU    men    have    not    the  OfGioty 
constancy  of  Falntis  against  comnmn,  cHuitnir}*  and 
detmcting   voice** :    who  loved    better    to    have  hia 
auUiority  dismcnibred  by  mens  vainc  fanta?iies,  then 
not  to  perfoniie  his  charge  so  weU«  with  favourable 
and  popular  applause.     There  is  a  kind  of  I  know  not 
naturiill  dehghU  that  man  hath  to  heurr  him* 
eouiuxcuded«  but  wee  veeld  too  too  much  unto  iC 


*<6^ 


•9* 


ewmtmJShrm  ml. 


"Hm  fesf«  I  lo  be  findi'flf  for  m*^  »»t!iri  art!  ool  honie^ 
Biii  thmi  the  utinn»i  eitd  of  ^  Id  be,  1  wcortm, 

ny  O  well  *aia,  well  doac,  ^ 


t**   iiLinjtj 


T  earc  not  so  much  what  I  am  with  otheni,  as  I 
respect  what  I  am  in  my  sclfe.  I  will  bee  rich  by 
my  selfe,  and  not  by  borrowing.  Strangers  see  but 
extemall  apparances  and  events :  ever)'  man  can  set 
a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  when  witliiu  be  is  full 
or  care,  griefe  and  infinuities.  They  see  not  my 
heart,  when  they  looke  upon  my  outward  counten- 
anee.  There  is  great  reason  the  h}*pocri*iie  that  is 
found  in  war  should  be  diM?overed:  For*  what  is 
more  eaaie  in  a  man  of  practi«»e*  then  to  flinch  in 
daiilgers  and  to  counterfeit  a  gallant  and  a  boaster 
when  his  heart  is  full  of  fiuntne$.%e,  and  ready  to 
draope  for  feare  ?  There  are  so  many  wiiies  to 
aktmne  occasions  for  a  man  to  hazard  him»»elfe  in 
particular,  that  wee  shall  have  deceived  the  world  a 

we  n^^d  engage  our  selvaa 
ai.,  J., .... —  ,--.v.apt ;  and  even  wlien  wee  find 
tjor  selves  entangled  in  it«  wee  shall  not  want  skill 
how  to  eloake  our  sriort  with  a  good  face,  steame 
Icountenanoei  and  bold  speccbei ;  although  our  heart 
TOL.  11.  2  a  488 
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CHAPTER  doe  quake  within  us.  And  hee  that  had  the  use  of 
^^  the  Flatonieall  Ring,  whose  veitue  was  to  make  him 
Of  Glory  invisible  that  wore  it  upon  \m  finger,  if  it  were  turned 
toward  the  flat  of  the  hand  ;  many  would  hide  them- 
selves, when  they  should  most  make  shewe  of  their 
worth,  and  would  be  sorie  to  be  placed  in  so  honor- 
able a  place,  where  necessity  may  be  their  warrant 
of  safetie. 

FaUtijf  honor  jttvat,  et  mendax  infanua  twret 
Quern  nisi  tnendosum  el  mendacem  ? 

— HoR.  i.  Epi.  xvi.  39. 

False  honour  tickles;  false  defame  aflrigbts^ 
Whom^  but  the  faulty^  and  [falcifieil]  sprights  ? 

See  how  all  these  judgements,  that  men  make 
outward  apparances,  are  wonderfully  uncertaine  and 
doubtfuU,  and  there  is  no  man  so  sure  a  testimony, 
as  every  man  is  to  himselfe  :  How  many  horse- boy es 
have  we  in  them  as  parteners  and  companions  of  our 
glory  ?  He  that  keepes  his  stand  in  an  open  trench, 
what  doth  he  more,  but  divers  poore  pioners  doe  as 
much  before  him,  who  open  the  way  for  him,  and 
with  their  lx)dies  shelter  him,  for  poore  six-pence  a 
day,  and  happily  for  lesse  ? 

— non  quicquid  turhida  Roma 
EUvet^  accedas,  ejcamenque  improhum  tn  ilia 
Casiiges  tniiind^  nee  te  quiesiveru  extrtt, 

--Pkr8.  Sal,  i,  5. 

If  troublous  Rome  set  ought  at  naughty  make  jou 

not  one^ 
Nor  chastise  you  unjust  examination 
In  balance  of  their  lode  : 
Nor  seeke  your  selfe  abrode* 

We  call  that  a  mag^nifying  of  our  name,  to  extend 
and  disperse  the  same  in  many  mouthes,  we  will  have 
it  to  be  received  in  good  part^  and  that  it's  increase 
redound  to  his  benelit ;  This  is  al  that  is  most  excus- 
able in  it's  desseigne  :  But  the  infirmity  of  it's  exeesse 
proceeds  so  farre,  that  many  labour  to  have  the  world 
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£c  of  thcni»  how?iciever  tl  be.     TVe^UM  Pcmpeku  CHArrER 
lith  of  HtrotttratuM,  and   TV/m    IJvius  of  MatdiuM       ^ 
UafAiioliniM^  t!^"*  ^'  'V  were  more  dc^iruus  of  gremt,  OfClofy 
ui  good  re  I  ;.     It  b  an  ordiiuiry  fnult ;  we 

"  *voiir  inore  tbat  men  sJiould  speakc  of  Uh,  then 
and  what  they  spcake«  and  it  suftieeth  us,  that 
le  ran  in  meiLH  rmiuthe^i,  in  what  manner  sa- 
lt !ieemeth  that  to  hi  i  liome  sort, 
have  life  and  coiititiuaiicc  *i-  v.. ..v.  ^<vvas  keepintf* 
Ls  for  me,  I  hold  tluiL  I  am  but  in  my  sdfc ;  and 
if  tills  other  life  of  mine,  which  cunsi!itcth  in  the 
m' ledge  of  my  friends,  being  simnly  and  barely 
iderra  in  my  selfe,  well  I  woU  1   neither  feek 
lite  or^<»vi.s!»anre  of  it,  hut  by  the  vanity  of  fantas- 
^1  opiuioiL     And  when  I  shall  be  dead,  1  UiaO 
.c^c  have  a  feeling  of  it :  And  shall  absolutely 
the  uic  of  true  utuiiie!»,  whieh  sometimes  aeo* 
ientally  follow  it :  I  shall  have  "-^  -^  ore  fastnesike  to 
iu  hold  on  reputation,  nor  \\           .  it  may  either 
or  eome  unto  mee.     For,  to  expeet  my 
shoul  1  "      ive  it:  First  I   hai^e  no     -      tliat 
suAcicri              e  :  Of  two  I  have,  tlie  i  iim* 
to  all  my  race,  yea  and  also  to  others.     There 
a   family  at  Paris,  and   another  at   Mantpt'Uirr, 
MontmgnCt  another   in  Britany^  and  one  in 
roiutognt,  sun lai ned  detii- Montaigne.    Tlie  remov ing 
r  one  onely  s^yllable  mav  so  con&und  our  wehbe,  as 
shall  have  a  i^hare  in  tbeir  glory,  and  they  pcrrhaps 
part  of  my  shame.     And  my  AtM.t!stors  have  here* 
-ipfe  beene  sur?          '  ^' ^^Aam,  or  Efmrnem^m  sor- 
i^ieh  also  I                  a  house  well  knowen  in 
As  for  my  other  name,  it  b  any  bodies 
shaU  hare  a  miDid  to  it     So  shall  I  happily 
a  Porter  in  mj  stead.     And  suppoie  I  haid  a 
xeular  marke  or  badge  for  my  sdfe,  what  can  it 
\  whexi  1  am  no  more  extant  I    May  it  desietgne 


Of  Glory 


Nojfcuniur  v'loliF  ? 

Doth  not  the  grave-stone  on  such  bones  sit  l»L'ht  ? 
Posterity  applaudes  :  from  such  a  sp right, 
From  such  a  torn  be,  from  ashes  blessed  so, 
Shall  there  not  violets  (in  Cart*lodes)  grow  ? 

But  of  this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.     As  for  the 
rest,  in  a  whole  bat  tell,  where  ten  thousand  are  either 
maymed  or  slaine,  there  are  not  peradventure  fifteene 
that  shall  be  much   spoken  off.     It  must  be  some^ 
eminent  greatnes,   or   important   consequence,   that  I 
fortune  hath  joyned  unto  it,  to  make  a  private  action 
prevaile,  not  of  a  raeane  shot  alone,  but  of  a  chieftaine : 
For,  to  kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  tenne  ;  for  one  to  pre- ' 
sent  himselfe  undantedly  to  death,  is  indeed  some-  j 
thing  to  every  one  of  us  in  particular ;  for,  a  mans  \ 
free-hold  goes  on  it :   But  in  regarde  of  the  world, 
they  are  such   ordinary  things,  so   many  are  daily 
scene,  and  so  sundry  alike  must  concurre  together  to  j 
produce  a  notable  effect,  that  wee  can  looke  for  no  j 
particular  commendation  by  them. 

— casus  muUis  hie  cognitus,  acjam 
Tritttif  el  i  medio  foriuna  ductus  acervo, 

— JuvEN,  Sat,  liit  9- 

This  case  is  knowne  of  many,  wome  with  nothing, 
Drawne  from  the  midle  heape  of  fortunes  doting. 

Of  SO  many  thousands  of  worthie-valiant  men^ 
which   fifteene  hundred   yeares   since   have   died   in 
France^  with  their  weapons  in  hand^  not  one  hundred 
have  come  to  our  knowledge :  The  memory  not  onely 
of  the  Generals  and  Leaders,  but  also  of  the  battels 
and  victories  lieth  now  low-buried  in  oblivion.     The] 
fortunes  of  more  then  halfe  the  world,  for  want  of  aj 
register*  stirre  not  from  their  place,  and  vanish  away] 
without  continuance.    Had  1  all  the  unknowne  eveut 
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in  my  possessioin  I  am   pcrswadcd   I  mifrht  easily  chapter 
iupplant   those   tliat  are   kiiovt^e   in  all   kinder  of      ^ 
examples.      What?     Of  the   Konianes  themselves,  arctey 
and  of  the  GrecianSt  amotif^t  ^a  tnaiiy  writcni  ami 
tertimociies,  and  so  infinit  rare  exploiter  and  matehia 
examples:    How  are  ho  few  of  Uiem  come  to  our 
notice  f 

Jd  mm  til  Unma  fnwHt  pftiabitmr  amnu 

Softrc«Jy  to  III  duih  umme 
Fftmes  Uiio  bremlli^  hair  it  WWM* 

It  shall  be  much,  if  s  hundred  yeareM  hence,  the 
civill  warres  which  lately  we  have  had  in  F^ramcef 
be  bot  rememhred  in  gro'ise.  The  Lacedemomans 
as  tbey  were  going  to  their  batilefn  were  wont  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Muses,  to  the  end  their  deedes 
'  tl  written,  and  worthily  rt-gistrcd;  deem- 

J.  L.  nc  favor,  mid  imuMiall  grace,  that  noble 
actions  might  ftnde  te^timoniea  ame  to  give  tbem 
life  and  rnernory.  Thinke  we  that  at  ercry  shot 
that  hits  us,  or  at  every  dangerous  attempt  we  runne 
into,  to  have  a  Clarke  present  to  enmle  it :  And 
besides,  it  may  be,  that  a  1  "  1  Clark es  'ihall 
write  them,  whose  i^otnmcntai  .^ .  ...ill  nut  continue 
three  daies,  and  shall  never  come  to  sny  bodies  sight. 
We  have  but  the  thniivinth  part  of  ancient  writings: 
It  is  Fortune,  which  iiceunling  to  her  favor  gives 
them  either  shorter  or  longer  life ;  and  what  we 
have,  wc  may  lawfully  doubt-of,  whether  it  be  the 
worse,  ^incc  we  never  saw  the  rest*  llii^torics  are 
not  written  upon  every  small  trifle;  It  is  rec|uistte 
a  man  hnvc  beene  conqueror  of  an  Empire,  or 
Kin^^ome  :  a  man  mu!it  have  obtained  two  and 
fiftie  si.'t  batllrN,  and  ever  with  a  lesser  number,  as 
Caswar  wa^  and  did  Tenne  thousand  good^fellowes, 
and  many  great  Captatnw  have  died  most  valiantly 


CHAPTER  and   coragiously  in   piirsuite  of  her,  whose  names 
have   continued    no    longer    then    their  wives    and 


Of  Glory       children  hved; 


— quotjama  ohscyra  recondiL 

— Vmo.  Aen.  v.  292, 

Whom  fame  obscure  before 
Layes  up  in  unknowne  store, 


Even  of  those,  whom  we  see  to  doe  excellently 
well,  if  they  have  but  once  continued  so  three 
months,  or  so  many  yeares,  there  is  no  more  speech 
of  them,  then  if  they  had  never  bin.  Whosoever 
shall  in  due  measure  proportion,  and  impartially 
consider,  of  what  kinde  of  people,  and  of  what 
deedes  the  glory  is  kept  in  the  memory  of  bookes, 
he  shall  fintle,  there  are  few  actions,  and  very  few 
persons,  that  may  justly  pretend  any  right  in  them* 
How  many  vertuous  men  have  we  seene  to  survive 
their  owne  reputation,  who  even  in  their  presence 
have  seen  the  honor  and  glorie,  which  in  their  young 
daies,  they  had  right-justly  purchased,  to  Jje  cleane 
extinguished  ?  And  doe  ive  for  three  yeares  of  tJiis 
fantastica/I  and  ima^uane  life,  lose  and  forgoc  our 
right  and  esscntiall  life,  and  e^igage  our  selves  in  a 
pa*petnall  death?  The  wiser  sort  propose  a  right- 
fairer*  and  much  more  just  end  unto  themselves,  to 
so  urgent  and  weighty  an  enterprise.  Rccte  facti^ 
Jecisse  merces  est :  Officii  fruiius^  ipmm  ojficiitm  est 
(Senec.  JEpist,  Ixxxi.).  The  reward  of  well  doings 
is  the  doing,  and  the  fruit  of  our  duttf,  is  our  duty. 
It  might  peradventure  he  excusable  in  a  Painter,  or 
other  artihcer,  or  also  in  a  Rhetorician,  or  Gramarian, 
by  his  labours  to  endevor  to  purchase  a  name :  But 
the  actions  of  vertue  are  themselves  too-too  noble, 
to  seeke  any  other  reward,  then  by  their  own  worth 
and  merit,  and  especially  to  seeke  it  in  the  vanity 
of  mans  judgement.  If  tliis  false-fond  opinion 
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th^itanding  serwe  and  steacl  m  comtnoa  wealUi  charter 
bold  tnefi  in  tlieir  dutie:  If  the  people  be  thereby       ^ 
'  up  to  vertue ;  If  Princes  >>c  any  way  touchc-d.  Of  Gtay 
sec  the  world  btc!i!ie  and  commend  the  memorie 
^€jf  TVqfun^  and  detest  the  rciiiembrmnce  of  AVro; 
rlf  that  doth  mn^  •  ^'  *Hcm»  to  bee  the  name  of  that 
I  arch-\^ilhiine,   im  r  mj  dreadfull   and  Jio  much 

[redoubted  of  all,  ^o  boldlv  cursed*  and  ^o  fk^eely 
I  outraged,  by  Uie  i^rsi  sK^hofer  that  undertakes  hitiu 
I  Let  it  hardly  he  increasied,  and  let  us  (as  much  an 
kn  UB  lieth)  still  foster  the  same  amongit  oiirsei?ea. 
[And  P/ato  em  ploying  all  mcanes  to  make  his 
(Citwsen*!  vertuous,  dotli  also  perswade  tiiem*  not  to 
[eontenine  the  peoples  good  »timation.  And  ^th 
[that  through  somt'  divine  inspiration  it  commeth  to 
pane,  that  even  tJie  nicked  know  often,  aa  well  hy 
[word,  as  by  opinion^  bow  to  diKtingubh  justly  the 
from  tlie  bad.  ThU  man  together  wiili  bis 
are  woonderfull  and  Ixild  workemeiu  to 
difine  operations  and  a-velationst  wbervsioevCT 
force  taileth.  And  therefore  did  perventure 
(denning  then-by  to  wrot^  him)  «umanie 
[him  the  great  forger  of  miradok  Ut  tragki  poetw 
"  _'  ad  Deum^  cum  ejgplican  argumenii  tjeilum 
pmunl  ((  la  Nal.  Heat.  \.y  A§  PoeU  tJmt 
ie  Trofftdits  fiave  recourse  ta  mme  God.  wken 
\tk^amnat  unfold  I ^  Since 

bjf  reason  of  t)p  i      well  pay 

litbemsdves  with  good  lawful!  eoine,  let  them  abio 
v  fsUe  uMiriy.     This  Tiirnne  hatli   Ijeene  prac- 
jy  all  tlic  luw-givcrs:  And  there  is  no  common 
I  wealth  where  there  is  not  some  mixture  either  of 
ccMRiofiioiis  vanity  or  of  false  opinion,  which  as  a 
^TCstrmiot  aer^elh   Uj  keepe  the  people  in  awe  and 
itte.     It  is  therefore,  that  mo9it  of  U»em  have  such 
Hi  grounds  and   trifling   begtnnings»  and  en* 
wiu  supeniaturall  misty ries.    It  is  that  which 


CHAPTER  hath  given  credit  unto  adulterate  and  unlawfull 
^^       religions,  and  hath  induced  men  of  understanding  to 

Of  Glory  favour  and  countenance  them.  And  therefore  did 
Nvma  and  Sertorius^  to  make  their  men  have  a 
better  beliefe,  feed  them  with  this  foppery ;  the  one, 
that  the  Niniph  Kgeria,  the  other  that  his  while 
Hinde,  brought  him  all  the  councek  he  tooke  trom 
the  Gods*  And  the  same  authoritie,  which  Numa 
gave  his  lawes  under  the  title  of  this  Goddesses 
patronage,  Zoromtres  Law-giver  to  tlie  Bactrians 
and  Persians,  gave  it  to  his,  inider  the  name  of 
the  God  OromaziH:  Trisniegistu^  of  the  ^g^^ptians, 
of  Merciirif :  Zamolzh  of  the  Scithians,  of  Festa: 
CharondiLH  of  the  Chalcedonians,  of  Sainrne  :  Minm 
of  the  Candiots,  of  Jupiter:  Licurffm  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, of  Apollo :  Uracon  and  Solon  of  the 
Athenians,  of  Minef^va.  And  every  common  wealth 
hath  a  God  to  her  chiefe :  al  others  falsly,  but  that 
truly,  which  3fosefi  instituted  for  the  people  of  Jeivrtf 
descended  from  jlignpt.  The  Bedoins  religion  (as 
saith  the  Lord  of  Jovinuile)  held  among  other  things 
that  his  soule  which  among  them  all  died  for  his 
Prince  went  directly  into  another  more  happy  body, 
much  fairer  and  stronger  than  the  first  r  by  means 
whereof,  they  much  more  wiUingly  hazarded  their 
lives  for  his  sake. 


I 


In  fcrnim  mens  prona  xirisj  anifnfpque  capnces 
Mortis :  ei  ignm^uin  est  rediiuro'  parcere  tnUF, 

— LucA.  i  461. 

Those  men  sword  minded,  can  death  entertaine, 
Tliinke  bnse  to  sp/ire  the  life  that  turctes  agnine. 


Loe  here,  although  very  vaine,  a  most  needfuU 
doctrine,  and  profitable  behefe,  Kverie  Nation  hath 
store  of  such  examples  in  it  selfe.  But  this  subject 
would  require  a  severall  discourse.  Yet  to  say  a 
word  more  concerning  my  former  purpase :  I  dc 
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not  counsell  Ladies  any  longer  to  call  tiicir  duty,  chapter 
honour:  ut  emm  consuctudo  hx/uitur^  id  solum  dicitur       ^^ 
honest  um^  guod  est  populari  famd  gloriosum  (Cic.  Of  Glory 
Fin.  ii.):  For  as  custome  speakes^  that  only  is  called 
honest  which  is  glorious  bf/  popular  report.      Their 
duty  is  the  marke ;  their  honour  but  the  barke  of  it. 
Nor  doe  I  perswade  them  to  f^ive  us  this  excuse  of 
their  refusall,  in  payment;  for  1  suppose,  their  in« 
tentions,  their  desire,  and  their  will,  which  arc  parts 
wherein    honour    can    see    nothing,    forasmuch    as 
nothing;  appeareth   outwardly  there,  are  yet  more 
ordered  then  the  eflects. 

Qutr,  quia  non  liceai,  nomfacU,  iUafacti, 

—Ovid.  Am,  iii.  KL  iv.  4. 

She  doth  it,  thouj^h  she  do  it  not, 
Because  she  niny  not  doci  (God  wot.) 

The  offence  both  toward  God,  and  in  conscience, 
would  be  as  great  to  desire  it,  as  to  effect  the  same. 
Resides  they  are  in  themselves  actions  secret  and 
hid ;  it  might  easily  be,  they  would  stcale  some  one 
from  others  knowledge,  whence  honour  dcjH'ndcth, 
had  they  no  other  res|>ect  to  their  duty,  and  aflcrtion, 
which  they  l>eare  unto  chastity,  in  regard  of  it  sclfe. 
Knch  honorable  vcrsnn  vhuscth  rather  to  lose  his 
honour^  then  to  forgoe  his  conscience. 
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THE   SEVENTEENTH  CHAPTER 

Of  Premimption 

HERE  is  another  kind  of  glory,  which 
is  an  over-good  opinion  we  conceive 
of  our  worth.  It  is  an  inconsiderate 
affection,  wherewith  wee  cherish  our 
selves,  which  presents  us  unto  our 
selves  other  then  we  are.  As  an 
amorous  passion  addeth  heauties,  and  lendeth  graces 
to  the  subject  it  embraceth,  and  maketh  such  as  are 
therewith  possessed^  with  a  troubled  conceit,  and 
distracted  Judgement,  to  deeme  what  they  love,  and 
finde  what  they  affect,  to  bee  other,  and  seeme  more 
perfect,  then  in  trueth  it  is.  Yet  would  I  not  have 
a  man,  for  feare  of  offending  in  that  point,  to  mis- 
acknowledge  himselfe,  nor  thiiike  to  bee  lesse  then 
hee  is:  A  true  Judgement  should  wholly  and  in 
every  respect  mainetaine  his  right.  It  is  reason^ 
that  as  in  other  tilings,  so  in  this  subject  he  see 
what  truth  presenteth  unto  him.  If  he  be  Orwr, 
let  him  hardly  deeme  himselfe  the  greatest  Captaine 
of  the  world.  We  are  nought  but  ceremonie ;  cere- 
monie  doth  transport  us,  and  wee  leave  the  substance 
of  things ;  we  hold-fast  by  the  boughs,  ai^d  leave  the 
trunke  or  body.  Wee  have  taught  Ladies  to  blush, 
onely  by  hearing  that  named,  which  they  nothing 
feare  to  doe.  Wee  dare  not  call  our  memljers  by 
their  proper  names,  and  feare  not  to  employ  them 
in  all  kind  of  dissolutenesse,  Ceremonie  forbids  us 
by  words  to  expresse  lawfuU  and  natural  1  things ; 
and  we  beleeve  it.  Reason  willeth  us  to  doe  no  bad 
or  unlawfuU  things,  and  no  man  giveth  credit  unto 
it.  Here  I  find  my  selfe  entangled  in  the  lawxs  of 
Ceremonie,  for  it  neither  allovves  a  man  to  speake 
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ill  or  good  of  himselfe.     Tlierefore  will  wee  leave  her  CHAPTER 
At   this  time*      Those  whvHii    fortune  (whether   we       ^^^ 
shaU  name  her  good  or  Imd)  ttaih  made  to  fMssc  their  Qf  Pty* 
iifc  in  M>iiie  eminent  or  eoiiKpicucms  dejfree,  may  by  ••^-***** 
publike  actimis  witnesi^e  what  thev  are;   but 
whom  she  never  emploied^  but  in  base  thing«t 
and  of  whom  no  man  shall  evcsr  vpeake,  except  tliem* 
Klireit  doe  tt.  they  are  excu?iiiblc,  if  they  dare  apodce 
of  themselves    to    such    as    have    interest   in   their 
aoquamtanee.  after  the  example  of  LuciliuM: 

CrfiMof  6hn§ :  mtffw  si  mmk,  reif«ntl  tufiutm^ 
Dmmrmu  mUd,  n^t^  d  hme  :  Vt^jU,  mi  mmm 
FaiM  pAtmi  rr /«/i  dtwenpim  I0MM 
Viim  imu.=HQ¥u  Str.  U,  S^i,  L  SO. 

He  Ifiislecl  to  bl«  bofikei  m  to  hb  tnulj  fh<*fMf 
Hli  i«ef«tt»  nor  did  h«  to  othrr  rtfnga  bend* 
H<««i  ever  «rl1  f»r  ill  Httli  him  Kb  lbft«At  wenL 
a  <  tte  tlic  old  loaQ  fpenlp 

WMcti  were  otk-  ted. 

This  man  committed  liis  aetioiis  and  imafpnations  to 
tm  paper,  and  as  he  felt,  so  lie  pourtraietl  him^^elfe. 
'  ^  '  *io  ft  Seaum  cilrafiarm,  nut  af^trectaiioni 
i'AciT.  /^/,  JuL  j4firii\K  A'or  i«i*  ihai 
it^or  ami  impfitation  to  Kutilius  or  Scaurus* 
:r  then*  that  e%*en  from  my  tendereat 
fofhneyi  i»ome  noted  in  me  a  kind  of  I  know  not 
what  fashion  in  carrying  of  my  body  and  gafcuret^ 
witnessing  a  ecrtatne  vaine  and  foolivh  fidraenaM 
Tkh  I  wiU  first  iiay  of  it,  that  it  is  not  ineoOMifnt 
to  haiie  oondition  $0  peoiliar*  and  propeosiaiis  ao 
ited  in  us,  that  we  have  no  meane  to  feele^ 
to  know  them.  And  of  sueli  naturall  inelina- 
tiomi^  unknowne  to  tt%  and  without  our  eonncnt^  the 
body  doth  ca^^ily  retaine  some  signe  or  imptrwaoiL 
an  aflWtatian  witting'  of  his  beauty,  whiA 
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lIic  other,  not  sutliciriitly  to  cstoriiK-  of  CHAPTER 

■»  tlie  oiR\  Hrsl  iiic  tliinki  s,  tlicsr  considrra-       *^** 

soincwiuit  to  Ik'  aci'oinptnl  of.      I  Icdr  Of  Pre- 

iirhar^t-ci   with  oik*  i-ri-oiir  of  tin*  iiiiiui,  ""p**** 

as  haci,  «iiul  imu'h  niori*  as  iiii|M>rtunate.  I 

ike.      1    ciidevoiir    to    rorrcct    it:    hut    I 

.ihicc  it.      It  is,   hcraiisc    I    al)att'   the*  just 

»sc  thinpi,  which  I  possrssc  :  and  cniianrc 

of  thin^^N,  hy  how  nuu'h  they  an*  niort* 

J:  iseiit   and    not  nunc  owne.      This  iunnor 

sclfc  very  farrc,  as  doth  the  preni/^ativt*  of 

rity,  wherewith  hushands  hioke  upon  their 

cs  with  a  vieious  disdaine,  and  many  fathers 

\x  eiiildren  :  So  doe  I.  and  t>t*tween  two  like 

vould   1   ever  weijjh  against   mine.     Nt>t   so 

hat    the  jealousif   of    my    preferment,    and 

cnt  troubleth  my  jud^t  nient,  and   hindereth 

(I  pleasing  my  selfe.  as  that   mastery  her  self 

1  contempt  of  that  whieh  a  man  {K>ssesseth 

jth.     Polieies.  tar  eustomes  and  ton^nies  flatter 

.d  I  peri*eive  the  Latme  ton^nie  hy  the  favour 

dignity  to  deceive  me,  heyond  what   hilofifrs 

T,  as  ehiUlren  and  the  vulu'ar  soit.     My  nei^di- 

<economie ;  his  house*,  and   his  hnrsi*.   though 

cquall  value,  is  more  woith  then  mine,  hy  how 

more  it  is  not  mine  owne.      He^idrs,  heeause    I 

ost  ignorant   in  luine  owne  matters:   I  admire 

^uranee«  and  wonder  at  the  promise,  that  every 

hath    of    himselfe :    whereas    tLen*    is    ahuo^t 

Tig,  that  I  wot   1  know,  nor  that  I  dare  warrant 

Ife  to  he  ahle  to  doe.      I   have  not   uiy  faculties 

iposition.  or  hy  estate,  and  am  n<»t  instructed  in 

but   aller   the  etlect :    As  dcnihtfull  of  mine 

*    strength,    as    uncertaine    of    armthers    force. 

nee  it  followeth,  if  coiumendaMy  I  chance  u|H»n 

one  piece  of  worke.  I    rather  impute  it    to   my 

.ne,  then  ascril>e  it  to  mine  industrv;  forasmuch 
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CHAPTER  as  I  designe  them  all  to  hazard,  and  in  feare,  Like- 
^^"  wise  1  have  this  in  generall,  that  of  all  the  opinions, 
which  Antiquity  hath  iiad  of  men  in  grose,  those 
which  I  most  willingly  embrace,  and  whereon  I  take 
most  hold,  are  such  as  most  vilitie,  eontemne,  and 
annihilate  us.  Me  thinks  Philosophy  hath  never 
better  eardes  to  Shew,  then  when  she  checketli  our 
presumption,  and  crosseth  our  vanity ;  when  in  good 
sooth  she  acknowledgeth  her  irresolution,  her  weake- 
nesse  and  her  ignorance.  Me  seemeth  the  over  good 
conceit,  and  selfe- weening  opinion  man  hath  of 
himselfe,  is  the  nurse-mother  of  the  falsest  opinions, 
both  publike  and  particular.  Those  which  a  cocke- 
horse  will  pearch  themselves  upon  the  Epicicle  of 
Mercury^  and  see  so  farre  into  heaven,  they  even  pull 
out  my  teeth.  For  in  the  study  which  I  professe, 
the  subject  whereof  is  Man,  finding  so  extreme  a 
varietie  of  judgements,  so  inextricable  a  labyrinth  of 
difficulties  one  upon  the  necke  of  another,  so  great 
diversitie,  and  so  much  uncertainties  yea  even  in  the 
Schoole  of  wisedome  it  selfe :  you  may  imagine  suice 
those  men  could  never  be  resolved  of  the  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  of  their  owne  condition,  which  is 
continually  before  their  eyes,  which  is  ever  within 
them  ;  since  they  know  not  how  that  moveth,  which 
themselves  cause  to  move,  nor  how  to  set  forth  the 
springs,  and  decipher  the  wards,  which  themselveii 
hold  and  handle,  how  should  I  thinke  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  river  Nilm  ?  The 
curiosity  to  know  things  hath  beene  given  to 
men  (as  saith  the  holy  Scripture)  for  a  scourge. 
But  to  come  to  my  particular,  it  is  very  hard 
(mee  seemeth)  that  some  other  regardeth  himselfe 
lesse,  yea  and  some  other  esteemeth  me  lesse 
then  I  esteeme  my  selfe,  I  accompt  my  selfe 
of  the  common  sort  except  in  that  I  deeme 
my  selfe  g  nil  tie  of  the  basest,  and  culpable  [of  the] 
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most  popular  defects :  but  not  disavowed  nor  ex-  chapter 
cused.  And  I  only  prise  my  selfe,  wherein  1  know  ^^^} 
my  worth.  If  any  glor}'  be  in  nie,  it  is  but  super-  Of  Pn- 
ficiailv  infiised  into  nie ;  by  the  treason  of  my  """^ 
complexion:  and  hath  no  solidc  body  appearing  to 
the  siffht  of  my  jud>^*ment«  I  am  but  sprinekied 
over,  but  not  throughly  dyed.  For  in  tnitli,  touch- 
ing the  effects  of  the  spirit,  in  what  manner  soever, 
there  never  came  any  tiling  fn)m  me,  tiiat  amU  nted 
nie.  And  others  approbation  is  no  currant  payment 
for  me.  My  judgement  is  tender  and  hard  especially 
in  mine  owne  behalf.  I  feele  my  self  to  waver  and 
bend  through  weaknesse:  I  have  nothing  of  mine 
owne  to  satisfie  my  judgement.  My  sight  is  in- 
differently cleare  and  regular;  but  if  I  take  any 
serious  worke  in  hand,  it  is  troubled  and  dinuncd : 
as  I  perceive  most  evidently  in  l\»esic:  I  love  it 
exceedingly:  I  have  some  insight  or  knowledge  in 
other  mens  labours,  but  in  truth  I  play  the  Novice 
when  I  set  my  hand  unto  it :  Then  can  I  not  abide 
my  selfe.  A  man  may  play  the  foole  every  where 
else,  but  not  in  Pocsie. 

— mediocribus  r*se  poeiu 
Scm  dii,  non  hotninvs,  nun  conccstcre  tntitmntr. 

-  IloR.  .4rt.  PtMi.  372. 

Nor  Gods,  nor  men,  mir  pillirs  ^nve  thr  ;:niunt, 
TliAt  Poets  in  a  iiieane,  should  nicinelv  chaunt 

I  would  to  Go<l  this  sentence  were  found  in  the 
front  of  our  Printers  <ir  Stationers  shops,  to  hinder 
tlie  entrance  of  so  many  bald -rimers. 

— rmtm 
.Vi/ MnrriM  rit  maia  iWtn.      M\i«T.  lii.  /  r  iV.  I\iv. 


NolhiiiK  securer  nuy  be  ii.itl. 
Then  U  a  F*K:t  Ixild  :ind  bud. 
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Why  have  we  no  such  people  ?  Dionymus  the 
father  esteemed  nothing  in  himselfe  so  much  as  his 
poesie*  In  the  times  of  the  OHmpike  games,  with 
chariots  exceeding  all  other  in  magnificence,  he 
also  sent  Poets  and  Musitians  to  present  his  verses, 
with  tents  and  pavilions  gilt  and  most  sumptuously 
tapistred.  When  they  first  beganne  to  rehearse 
them,  the  favour  and  excellencie  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion did  greatly  allure  the  peoples  attention:  but 
when  they  beg^mne  to  consider  the  fondnesse  of  the 
composition,  they  fell  as  soone  to  contemne  them : 
and  being  more  and  more  exasperated  fell  furiously 
into  an  uprore,  and  headlong  raime  in  most  spitefull 
manner  to  teare  and  cast  downe  all  his  paviilions. 
And  forasmuch  as  his  rich  chariots  did  no  good  at 
all  in  their  course,  and  the  ship  which  carried  his 
men,  returning  homeward  missed  the  shore  of  Sictlie, 
and  was  by  violent  stormes  driv^en  and  split  upon 
the  coast  of  Tarentum^^  they  certainely  beleeved»  the 
wrath  of  the  Gods  to  have  beene  the  cause  of  it,  as 
being  greatly  offended,  both  against  him,  and  his 
vile  and  wicked  Poeme;  yea  and  the  Mariners 
themselves  that  escaped  the  shipwracke  did  nmch 
second  the  peoples  opinion :  to  which  the  Oracle 
that  foretold  his  death  seemed  in  some  sort  to 
subscribe:  which  imphed,  that  lyionysius  should 
be  neare  his  end,  at  what  time  he  had  vanquished 
those  that  should  be  of  more  worth  than  himselfe : 
Which  he  interpreted  to  be  the  Carthaginians,  who 
exceeded  him  in  might.  And  having  at  any  time 
occasion  to  fight  or  grapple  with  them,  that  he 
might  not  incurre  the  meaning  of  his  predictioo, 
he  would  often  temper  and  avoide  the  victorie.  But 
he  mis-understood  the  matter,  for  the  God  observed 
the  time  of  advantage,  when  as  through  partiall 
favour  and  injustice  he  obtained  the  victory  over 
the  tragicall  Poets  at  Atkemy  who  were  much  better 
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Uian  tic  was«  where  he  caused  in  contention  of  them,  CHAFTEJl 
hit  Tmgedjc,  entitled  the  Leritietuf,  to  be  pubiikely      ^^' 
letad.     After  which  usurped  ^iclorie,  he  preiietitiy  01  Py^ 

^4eceased:  And  |Mirtlv  thruiigli  the  excessive  joy,  he  "■■*•*•■ 
thereby  conceived.     Wlmt  1  finde  eJictisable  in  mine, 
is  not  of  it  selfe  mnd  aeccHtling  to  tiuth :   but  in 
eoipperijion  of  other  composition!^,  worse  tlieii  mine^ 
to  wnidi  1  see  some  credit  giveti.     I  einie  the  good 

ilmppe  of  those,  which  can  applaudc  and  gratifie 
tlierod?es  by  their  owne  kbourn ;  for  it  is  an  ea&ie 
matter  for  one  to  please  himselfe,  since  he  dimwes 
from  hitn.selfe :  Ksperially  if  one  be 
constant  in  his  owne  wilfuhiesse.  I  kuow 
a  Foeta«»ter,  gainst  whom  both  wcaice  and  sitrong, 
io  company  and  at  h<imc,  both  heaven  and  eartli, 
«ffirme  and  say,  he  hath  no  skill  or  judgement  in 
Poeiie,  who  for  ail  that  is  nothing  dismaiedt  nor 
will  not  a^mte  one  iote  of  that  measure  whereunto 
lie  hath  fitted  himselfc ;  but  h  ever  beginning  againe, 
ever  consulting  anew»  and  alwaies  persisting ;  oy  so 
tnuch  the  more  ftved  in  his  optnioiw  bv  how  much 
the  mote  it  coticenietli  him  alone*  ami  be  only  is 
to  maintaine  it  My  oomposttions  are  so  fiure  mm 
afiplgodifM  me,  that  a;^  many  times  as  1  looke  them 
over  so  often  am  I  vexed  at  them. 


Mp  fHOCpiir  qm  fan. 


mrwpMia»r  pmdd^  mm  pimnmm 
rut  feci,jttd*eef  '^'g'^*  »■>*- 


Wh«o  1  iv-dmkI,  I  tlume  I  write ;  Ibr  omdi  I  mc. 
My  t«lfc,  wIm»  nade  Ihan,  h^mg  jmdgt,  blotted  to  be, 

I  iuive  c%'CT  an  Idea  in  my  mind,  which  presents 
with  a  better  forme,  then  that  I  have  alrradie 
framed,  but  1  can  neither  lay  hold  on  iU  nor  efleet 
it.  Vet  is  that  Idea  but  of  the  meaner  stamp.  I 
tliereby  conchide,  that  the  prodiictiofia  of  those  nth 
mod  gnmi  mindes  of  former  ages,  are  fiirre  beyood 
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CHAPTER  the  extreame  extentioii  of  ray  wish  and  imagina- 
^^^  tion.  Their  compositions  doe  not  only  satisfie  and 
fill  me,  but  they  astonish  and  wrap  me  into  admira- 
tion, I  judge  of  their  beauty,  I  see  it,  if  not  to 
the  end,  at  least  so  farre  as  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  aspire  unto  it  Whatsoever  I  undertake  (as 
Plutarke  saith  of  one)  I  owe  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces,  hoping  thereby  to  gaine  their  favour. 

— si  quid  enim  placet, 
Si  quid  duke  hominum,  seftsifms  infiuii, 
Uehefdur  lepidis  onmia  gratiis. 

If  ought  doe  please^  if  any  sweet 

The  sense  of  men  with  pleasures  greet, 

To  thanku  the  Graces  it  is  meet. 

They  altogether  forsake  me:  What  I  doe,  it  is 
but  bunglingly,  and  wants  both  polishing  and  beauty. 
I  can  rate  them  at  no  higher  value,  then  they  are 
worth.  My  workmanship  addeth  no  graee  unto  the 
matter.  And  that 's  the  reason  I  must  have  it 
strong,  with  good  holdfast,  and  shining  of  it  selfe. 
If  I  chance  to  seize  on  any  popular  and  more  gay, 
it  is  to  follow  me,  who  love  not  a  ceremonious 
prudence  and  gloomy  wisedome,  as  doth  the  world  ; 
and  to  glad  my  selfe,  not  my  stile,  who  would  rather 
have  it  grave  and  severe:  If  at  least  I  may  call  that 
a  stile,  which  is  a  formelesse  and  abrupt  speech ;  A 
popular  gibrish,  and  a  proceeding  v^nthout  definition. 


i 


popular  giunsh,  and  a  proceedmg  v^nthout  dehnition,  J 
without  partition,  and  sans  conclusion,  troubled  as  ■ 
that  of  Arfutfanius,  and  Rahirhis.  I  can  neither  " 
please,  nor  glad,  nor  tickle.  The  best  tale  in  the 
world  comming  into  my  hands,  becomes  withered  „ 
and  tarnished.  I  cannot  speake  but  in  good  earnest,  m 
and  am  altogether  barren  of  that  facility  which  I  ™ 
see  in  many  of  ray  companions*  to  entertaine  [first  . 
eomers]  to  keep  a  whole  troup  in  talk,  to  ammuse  M 
a  Princes  eares  with  all  manner  of  discourses  and  " 
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oeirer  to  be  weary*  and  never  to  want  matter.  b^CHAm 

reason  of  the  graces  they  have  in   applying  tJieir      ^1^ 

first  approche^»  and  fitting  them  to  the  liumour  and  Oi  Pw^ 

capoi'ity  of  tho*»e  thi  y  have  to  do  withaU.     Princes  **"'•*••' 

love  not  1^  and  long  dtM^Jun^e;**  nor  1 

to  tell   taiv>,      inv    iii^i  and  easiest  reaMins  (whieh 

are  ctinitnonly  the  best  taken)  I  can  neither  employ 

nor  make  use  of  them.     I  am  an  ill  Orator  to  the 

m  sort.     I  speake  the  utmost  I  know  of  all 

ryirro  tliMikN,  in  di^eaurses  of  lUuluMiphy, 

^the  exordium  to  be  the  hardest  part:  If  it  be  so, 

I  wiiely  lay  hold  on  the  conclusion.     Yet  should  a 

man  know  how  to  tunie  hisi  stringn  to  all  aires :  And 

iirpebt  comes  ever  [Iea«t]  in  jilay.     There  is  at 

a^  much  pcrfV  *   —   n  raising  up  an  empty,  as 

lold  a  wcij'ht)  A  man  must  ficniietimes 

lie  matters  out  sfui  ly.  and  at  other  times 

'  '      "Vein.     1   woL  w*jU  that  mosd  men  keep 

II  thb  low  stage^  beraase  they  conc*ei%*e 

not  of  things  but  bv  the  outward  shew.     1  alw  know, 

that  tbegreatoit  Clarkcs,  r        ''       ^Aon  and  Piaia, 

are  qIIqi  seene  to  yeeld  'W  and  popuUr 

ibshion.  in  speaking  of  matters,  npholding  it  with 

'tboae  graces,  whieh  they  never  want.     A%  for  the 

iiMt,  my  language  hath  neitlier  facility  nor  Hucney 

\m  il*  bat  ii  har^h  and  sharpc.  having  free  and  un* 

y  dispo«dtion}i.     And  so  it  Itkcth  nic,  if  not 

tudgement,  yet  by  ray  incdi nation.     Uut  yet 

T  [  that  sometimes  I  wade  too  fiurre  into  it» 

and  Lini  lorcing  my  selfe  to  avoid  art  and  affectation, 

11  into  it  finother  way, 

0^^w4tf  Jia— HcNL  Art.  Fact.  tS. 

To  lie  iharl  Imhom  1 1 
I  iljirker  ietuw  Iher^bjf* 

Id  iaith,  that  either  lung  or  short,  are  not  pro- 
^' —  that  either  diminish  or  gi?c  price  onto  speecli. 
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CHAPTER  If  I  should  undertake  to  follow  this  other  sinoothe, 
^^  even  and  regular  stile,  1  should  never  attaine  unto 
it  And  although  the  cadences,  and  breakings  of 
Sah/^t,  doe  best  agree  with  my  humour,  yet  do  I 
finde  C(Esar  both  greater,  and  lesse  easie  to  be 
represented.  And  if  my  inclination  doth  rather 
Carrie  niee  to  the  imitation  of  Sciiecaes  stile,  I  omit 
not  to  esteeme  Plutark  much  more*  As  well  in 
silence  as  in  speech,  I  am  simply  my  naturall  foiTne, 
whence  happily  ensueth,  that  I  am  more  in  speaking 
than  in  writing.  The  motions  and  actions  of  the 
body,  give  life  unto  words,  namely  in  them  that 
move  roundly  and  without  affectation,  as  I  doe, 
and  that  will  be  earnest.  Behaviour,  the  face,  the 
voice,  the  gowne,  and  the  place,  may  somewhat 
endeare  those  things,  which  in  themselves  are  but 
meane,  as  prating-  Mesmla  complaineth  in  7\mhis 
of  certaine  strait  garments  used  in  his  time,  and 
discomniendeth  tlie  fasliion  of  the  benches  whereon 
the  Orators  wxre  to  speak,  saying,  they  weakened 
their  eloquence.  My  French  tongue  is  corrupted 
both  in  the  pronuntiatiou,  and  else-where  by  the 
barbarisme  of  my  country.  I  never  saw  man  ofj 
these  hither-countries,  that  did  not  evidentlj^  taste 
of  his  home-speech,  and  who  often  did  not  wound 
those  eares,  that  are  purely  French.  Yet  is  it  not 
because  I  am  so  cuiming  in  my  Pengordin:  For 
I  have  no  more  use  of  it,  than  of  the  Dutch,  nor 
doe  I  greatly  care.  It  is  a  language  (as  are  many 
others   round   about    me)   like   to   that   of    Poitou,^ 


Xaintogtw^  Angoulcsme^  Limosin^  and  Avergrw^ 
squattering,  dragling,  and  filthie.  There  is  about 
us,  toward  the  mountaines,  a  Gascoine  tonguet 
which  I  much  commend  and  like,  sinnowae,  pithie^ 
short,  significant,  and  in  truth  man-like  and  niilitary, 
more  than  any  other  I  understand.  As  corapen 
dious,  powerfull,  and  pertinent  as  the  French  is 
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delicate,  nnd  copious.     A%  for  tlic  Latine,  CHAPTSR 
was    given    me   for   my   mother  tongue,   by 
of  diseontinuanrr,  I  have  so  lost  the  prompti-  Of  I 
I  tude  of  it^  as  I  eaimot  well  make  use  of  it  in  speeeh,  ""^ 

'  scarcely  in  writing,  in  which  I  have  heeretofore 
Ibeeoe  so  ready,  that  I   was   called   a  master  in  iL 
Loe    here    my  little   suffieieneie    in    that    behalfe. 
part   of  great    rommendntinn    in    the 
'  iocietiv  of  mtfi.     It  is  Uie  chiefe  meane 
[erf  reeonriliati0n  betwecne  one  and  other.     Nor  is 
there  any  man   !io   barhamns,  and  so  hard-hearted, 
tliat  in  some  sort  feeletli  not  himselfe  strueken  with 
her  iwcetnen.     The  body  hath  a  great  part  in  oor 
being:  and  thereiti  keepes  a  s^peeial  raneke:  For.  his 
structure  and  coin  position  are  worthy  due  considcra* 
tjon*     Sueh  as  goe  about  to  sunder  our  two  principall 
parts*  and  seoarat  them  one  from  another,  are  mui^ 
I  to  blame:    The>'  ought   rattier   to  be  coupled  md 
[jo)'ned  fa^t  together.     The  soule  must  be  enjoined 
Viiot  to  retire  her  sclfe  to  her  quarter,  nor  to  enter- 
tatfie  berselfe  apart,  nor  to  despise  and   leave  the 
body  (which  she  cannot  well  doe«  except  it  be  by 
eour  '     "^      ^   Apish  trieke)  but  ought  to  com- 
bine and  t      ,^  unto  htm,  to  embrace,  to  cherish, 
^afliisl^  correct,  perswade  and  advise  htm,  and  if  bee 
[chance  to  swarve  or  stray,  then  to  lead  and  direct 
htm  :  In  Bne,  she  should  wed  and  bcrve  him  in  stead 
of  a  husband,  that  so  their  eflects  may  not  seeme 
eontrar>'   and   divers,    but    agreeing   and    u     '      ^% 
Christians  ha%'e  a  particular  instruction   cu.  .L..„xig 
I  this  bond,  for  they  know  that  Gods  jastiee  alloweth 
this  society,  and  embraceth  this  conjunrlion  of  the 
bfidjr  Aod  muie,  yea  so  farre  aa  to  make  the  body 
of  everlasting    rewards*      And    that    God 
the   whole  man  to   wor^  I    will   have 
fmmmmm  i^itircly   to   reccive   either  ti.^    ...inislmient,  or 
^the  rccoinpcoce,  accordii^  to  hb  clemerits.      The 
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CHAPTER  Peripatetike  Sect   (of  all  Sects  the  most  sociable)! 
^^}}       attributeth     this    onely     care     unto    wisedome,    in] 
Of  Pre-         common  to  procure  and  provide,  the  good  of  these] 
sumpticm       j.^^   associated   parts :    And   declareth    other   Sectsj 
to   liave   partialized    overmuch,   because    they    had! 
given  themselves   to  the  full   consideration  of  thL 
commixture ;  this  one  for  the  body»  this  other  for 
the  soule,  with   one   like   error   and  oversight^  and 
had   mistaken  their   subject »   which    is   Man  ;     and 
their  guide,  which    in   generall   they   avouched  toj 
be  Nature-      The  first  distinction,  that  hath  beene 
amongst  men,  and  the  first  consideration,  that  gave 
preheminences  to  some  over  others,  it  is  very  likely 
it  was  the  advantage  of  beauty. 

— agrm  €Ui%\ere  aique  dedtrre 
Pro  facie  cuju4!qttr,  ei  vinhuji  ingenidqne : 
Nam  faciei  multmn  tialuit,  vir^sque  vigehant. 

— LucR*  V.  1120, 

They  lands  divided  and  to  each  mati  shared 
As  was  his  face,  his  strength,  his  wit  compared^ 
For  face  and  strength  were  then 
Much  prked  amongst  men, 

I  am  of  a  stature  somev^^hat  under  the  meane. 
This  default  hath  not  only  uncomlinesse  in  it,  but  h 
also  incommoditie ;  Yea  even  in  those  which  havefl 
charge  and  coinmandement  over  others ;  For,  the 
authoritie  which  a  faire  presence  and  corporal)  ma-j 
jestie  endoweth  a  man  withal  is  wanting,  Caii 
Mcvrki^i  did  not  willingly  admit  any  Souldiers  in  hi 
bands,  that  were  not  six  foot  high.  The  Courtier! 
hath  reason  to  require  an  ordinary  stature  in  thei 
Gentleman  he  frameth,  rather,  than  any  other :  and 
to  avoid  all  strangenesse  that  may  make  him  to  be^ 
pointed -at :  But  if  he  misse  of  this  mediocritie,  toV 
chuse  that  he  rather  offend  in  lo%vnes,  then  in  tallnes. 
I  would  not  do  it  in  a  militarie  man.  Little  men^ 
(saith  Aristotle)  are  indeed  pretie,  but  not  beauteoi 
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nor  goodly :  aiid  in  ^entiies,  h  a  fn^i:iit  Miule  knowiie^  chafter 
bk  beftUtie  in  a  jfreat  and  high  body.     '*"      ^    v   i.       ^^* 
IS  and  Indtaii^  \siuih  he«  inrtiusingof  ^^  Of  g*f» 

Mftgistriiteji*  had  an  e^ipemli  regard  to  Uie  beauiie  ■'■'••*'■ 
tallncs  c       '  1'     \  had  reason,  for  it 

Icth  an  a-  J  ^c  tlmt  follow  him, 

Lamd  a  kind  of  fearc  in  hi«»  enemies^  to  wet  a  goodly^ 
[tall  anci  h      *  *  fe  and  Generall 


lilt  tlir  htv 


.  tjiiiiji ; 


vmu.  ^i*  viL 


7i»niiu,  A  giMclIf  naAii^  raonrftl  them  thfti  led, 
StiKJil  Arm  fi,  ihra  ftll  tltei  higher  tiv  ll>r  b«M]. 


ni,  hath 

fMtvc  the 
e  to  be 
the  lire- 
is  it  not  a  great 
owne   aervanU^  a 


Our  great,  dirtne  and  heavenly  King.  b1  who!»e 
[rircutnstaueefs  ought  with  niut4i  care,  reltgioti  and 
Ireverence  to  ^  -   v  ♦  ^1  and  o^- 

bodies  CO :  .atiotL 

Ihominum  (PmiL  xiv*  8).     // 
mmmet  of  men.     And  Plai**   y 
jofutd  unto  tcmperanec  and 
rers  of  hts  Conunonweallh. 
ite«    if   ^    -^         -  "I  Lr>t    your 

J  lur  !»clfe  to  aake  you  wbenr 

four  Lord  or  Master  iaf    And  that  you  have  no- 

but  tlie  remainder  of  a  capping,  which  is  as 

put  otF  to  yiiur  llarbert  or  to  your  Secretarie  f 

lAa  it  happened  to  poore  Phitapirmen^  who  baring 

hb  company  behind,  and  comming  alone  into  a 

se  where  he  was  expresly  looked^for,  hi^  hostes 

who  knew  him  not,  and  saw  him  to  be  so  il-favored 

^u  fellowt  employed  ium  to  helne  ber  maides  draw 

^■water,  and  to  laeiid  the  tire  for  the  service  of  JHtUo- 

^mjttrmcrh    The  Gentlemen  of  bb  traine  beintf  come 

and  tindintf  him  so  buaily  at  worke  (for  he  fiuled  not 

to  ftdfi]  hn  hostesses  eomnumdement)  enquired  of 
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liim  what  he  did»  who  answered,  I  pay  th 
my  unhandmmnesse.  Other  beauties  are  for  womeiL 
The  beautie  of  a  handsome  comely  taUnesse  is  the 
only  beautie  of  men.  Where  lownesse  and  littlenesse 
is,  neither  the  largenesse  or  roundnesse  of  a  forehead 
nor  the  whitenes  or  loveUnesse  of  the  eyes,  nor  the 
pretty  fashion  of  a  nose,  nor  the  slendernes  of  the 
eare,  Uttlenesse  of  the  mouth,  order  and  whitenesse 
of  teeth,  smooth  thicknesse  of  a  beard,  browne  hke  a 
chesse-nut,  well-curled  and  upstanding  haire,  just 
proportion  of  the  head*  fresh nes  of  colour,  the  eheere- 
ful  aspect  of  a  pleasing  face,  the  sweet-smellLng  of  a 
body,  nor  the  w^ell  decorated  composition  of  all 
limmes,  can  make  a  handsome  beautious  man-  As 
for  me,  I  am  of  a  strong  and  well  compacted  stature, 
my  face  is  not  fat  but  fidl,  my  complexion  betwxene 
joviali  and  melancholy,  indifferently  sanguine  and 
hot. 

Undt  rigeni  sdis  ftuki  cruras  et  pedora  viUU  : 

—Mart.  vi.  Epig.  Ivl  1. 

W^hercby  my  le-^s  and  brest, 
With  rough  haire  are  opprest 

My  health  is  blith  and  lustie,  though  well-stroken  in 
age,  seldome  troubled  with  diseases :  Such  I  w^as,  for 
I  am  now^  engaged  in  the  approches  of  age,  having 
long  since  past  over  forty  yeares. 


—  minutatim  vires  el  rob  fir  aduHum 
Frangii,  et  in  partem  pejorem  liquitur  eeta9. 

— LucR.  iu  1  ] 
By  little  and  a  little  age  break es  strength^ 
To  worse  and  worse  declining  melt  at  length. 


40. 


M^hat  hereafter  I  shall  be,  will  be  but  halfe 
being,  I  shall  be  no  more  my  selfe.     I  daily  escape, 
and  still  steale  my  selfe  from  my  selfe : 
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Vearei  tut  tliej  |t*«M  ^^^ff 
Oi  all  OUT  things  mmkc  |mj. 

^Of  addrnsing,  dexterities  mud  dispositicm,  I  ne^-er 

"  iiny,  yet  am  1  tlic  %on  of  ft  well  dkpmrd  fjither, 

ifid  of  5o  blithe  and  merry  a  di  *n,  that  it  coti- 

lucd  with  htm  even  to  his  cvv..,.iMrst  age.      He 

file  found  any  man  of  his  condition,  and  that 

match  him  in  all  exercises  of  the  body  ;  Ah  I 

ive  found  few,  that  have  not  out*gon  me.  except  it 

rere  in  running,  wherein  I  was  or  the  middle  «£ort, 

for  musicke,  were  it  either  in  voice*  which  1  have 

horsli,  and  very  unapt,  or   in  instniments,   I 

never  be  tauj^ht  any  pait  of  it     As  for  danc- 

'aytng  at  tennis,  or  wre^itling;   I  could  never 

to  any  indiiferent  HufHciencie ;  but  none  at 

in  iwimming.  in  fencing,  in  vautin^x.  or  in  leap- 

My  hands  arc  so  stiffe  and  nummie,  that  I  can 

ily  write  for  niv  selfe,  so  that  what  I  hav^     -    f* 

ibled«  1  had  rather  frame  it  a  new,  than  : 

lines  to  correct  it ;  and  I  reade  Init  little  Inrtter*     I 

i%'e  how  the  auditorie  eemureth  me :  Otherwise 

am  no  bad  elarke.     I  cannot  very  wel  close  up  a 

nor  could  I  ever  make  a  pen.     I  was  never 

canrer  at  the  tabic.     I  could  never  mak-  '  ? 

arme  a  Horse:  Nor  handsomely  array  a  i  r 

ipon  my  tisU  nor  cast  her  off^  or  let  her  flie»  nor 

1   ever  fipeake   to  Ilogges,   to   Ilirds,  or   to 

.   .      I*     The  conditions  of  my  body  are.  in   fine, 

rcry  well  agreeing  with  tho^  of  my  mindct  wherein 

nothing  lively;  but  ^melya  compl<mteai  '  * 

I  endure  Iat>our  and  paine^  yet  noi 

I  carrv  my  kUc  unto  it,  and  no  longer  than 

ire  leadeth  and  directeth  me* 

—Mtr,  It  Sm.  k  It. 
W!i  I  *  T  ^poft  or  fBioe, 
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CHAPTER  Otlierwise,  if  by  any  pleasure  I  be  not  allured, 

^Xi*  and  if  I  have  other  direction,  than  my  genuine  and 

Of  Pre-  free  will,  I  am  nothing  worth,  and  I  can  never  fadge 

samption  ^^j, .  p^^,  j  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^.j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  exccpt  for  health 

and  life,  there  is  nothing  I  will  take  the  paines  to  fret 
my  selfe  about,  or  will  purchase  at  so  high  a  rate,  as 
to  trouble  my  wits  for  it,  or  to  be  constrained  there- 
unto. 

— Tanti  mikt  non  itU  opaci 
OmnU  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvihtr  aurum. 

^JuvEN,  tSai.  iii.  54. 
So  much  I  weig!)  not  shadow  TagM  sande^ 
Nor  gold  that  roules  into  the  sea  from  land. 

I  am  extreamele  lazie  and  idle,  and  exceedingly 
free,  both  by  nature  and  art.  I  would  as  willingly 
lend  my  blood  as  my  care,  I  have  a  minde  free  and 
altogether  her  owne ;  accustomed  to  follow*  her  owne 
humor.  And  to  this  day  never  had  nor  commanding 
nor  forced  master,  I  have  gon  as  farre,  and  kept 
what  pace  pleased  me  best.  Which  hath  enfeebled 
and  miide  me  unprofitable  to  serve  others,  and  made 
me  fit  and  apt  but  onely  for  my  selfe.  And  as  for 
me,  no  man  ever  needed  to  force  this  heavie,  lither, 
and  idle  nature  of  mine ;  For,  having  even  from  my 
birth  found  my  selfe  in  such  a  degree  of  fortune,  I 
have  found  occasion  to  stay  there :  (An  occasion  not- 
withstanding, that  a  thousand  others  of  mine  acquaint- 
ance would  have  taken  as  a  plancke  to  passe  over 
to  search,  to  agitation  and  to  unquietnes.)  And  as 
I  have  sought  for  nothing,  so  have  I  taken  nothing. 

N<m  agimur  htmidh  veniur  Aqidlane  secunda, 
Kon  iamen  advcr^ix  irialan  ducimtLs  austris  : 
f'tribiis,  ingenioj  specie,  mrivie,  loco,  re, 
Extretm  primorum^  exirefnis  usque  priores^ 

— HuR,  n»  Ejnil,  ii.  201 
With  full  sailcs,  prosp'rous  wiode,  we  do  not  drive, 
Nor  yet  with  winde  full  in  our  teeth  doe  live. 
In  strength,  in  wit,  in  vertue,  shape^  goods,  place. 
Last  of  the  Erst^  before  the  last  we  pace. 
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I  liave  httd  no  need  but  of  !iulfieicju*ie  to  iH>iitrnt  chapter 
ly  selfc :  W^hich  hang  well  tjiken  is  ever  a  rq^mcat      *^^' 
ir  the  iiiitKl,  equally  difticult  in  all  sorbi  of  t*otidi*  Of  Piy> 
I ;  and  which  by  U!*e,  we  see  more  easily  found  in  ■■■"P^** 
lit  than  in  (iknty :  pcvml  ri?«  because  that  ac- 

"      %o  the  <HjunR-  of  our  «  (lasstons,  the  gteedi- 

f  of  riches  is  more  sluurpoed  by  their  u^^  than  by 
I :  aiif  1  the  vertuc  of  moderation  more  rarc» 
.:  jf  patii  nc*e.     And  1  have  had  no  netd,  but 
» enkiy  those  goods  quietly,  which  God  of  hi^  bounty 
id  beitoweil  uj Km  me*     I  have  ta^tid  »      "      Ic  of 
lious  trouble.     1  lia%'e  selciotue  managed    ...  than 
line  owne  businessw; :  Or  if  I  have,  it  hath  been  upon 
^  ^  "tt  do  it  at  my  leiMire,  and  a«  lt 

..,  1    i...aitlcd  unto  me.  bv  such  a&  ..^..d 
%  and  knew  me  well,  and  would  not  importune 
le;  For,  tlie  nkilfull  rider,  wil  reape  sLmie  service  of 

ristie  and  wind-broken  jade.     My  very  Clul*^'^ d 

ith  beeiie  directed  by  a  !ioft,  milde,  gentle, 
%km%  and  ever  exempted  from  rigorou^ 
^.|.L»Ti  hath  endowed  me  with  a  dehcaA;^  ...,,,^v  of 
11,  and  made  me  incapable  of  any  care :  So 
It  1  luve,  men  should  eonoealc  my  loae^  me, 

the disofdcTs  which  coneeme  me.    In  t..v  v  i..4pter 
my  chai^ge*!  and  expcucc:*,  I  liave  hd  downe  what 
ly  n^Ugefice  or  carelesiiesae  eoata  me,  both  to  feed 
~  cnfccrtaine  my  aelfie. 

Qmr  titjmmmm  laUmU,  tfmtt  pmmmiJwn&iK  • 

—Holt  t  iifui.  \L  ^X 

Which  mmf  daceiva  Loidi,  help  m  Ki»f«. 

I  love  not  to  know  an  aecompt  of  what  I  ha%e, 
I  may  le^ise  exactly  fieelc  my  looaea;   I  desire 
that  live  with  me,  where  they  want  afleetwii. 
cffecU,  to   coasen  and   pav  me  with  goCNl 


CHAPTER 
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apparances.  For  want  of  sufficient  constancy  to 
endure  the  importunity  of  contrary  or  crosse  acci- 
dents, whereunto  we  are  subject ;  and  because  I  can- 
not alwaies  keepe  my  selfe  prepared  to  governe  and 
order  my  affaires,  as  much  as  I  am  able,  I  foster  this 
opinion  in  me,  relying  wholly  upon  fortune,  and  ready 
to  take  every  thing  at  tlie  worst,  and  resolve  to  beare 
that  worst,  mildely  and  patiently.  About  that  only 
doe  I  busie  my  selfe»  and  to  that  end  do  I  direct  all 
my  discourses.  In  any  dangerous  matter,  I  care  not 
so  much  how  T  may  avoide  it,  and  how  little  it  ira- 
porteth  whether  I  avoide  it  or  no ;  And  what  were  it 
if  I  would  continue  in  it  ?  Being  unable  to  direct 
events,  1  governe  my  selfe ;  and  if  they  apply  not 
themselves  to  me,  I  apply  my  selfe  to  them  :  I  have 
no  great  art  to  sliunne  fortune,  and  how  to  scape  or 
force  it,  and  with  wisedome  to  addresse  matters  to 
my  liking:  I  have  also  lesse  sufferance  to  endure  the 
sharpe  and  painefuU  care,  which  helongeth  to  that. 
And  the  most  toilesome  state  for  me,  is  to  be  doubt- 
ful in  matters  of  weight,  and  agitated  between  feare 
and  hope.  To  deliberate,  be  it  but  in  slight  matters, 
doth  importune  me.  And  I  feel  my  spirit  more  per- 
p  exed  to  suffer  the  motions  of  doubt,  and  shakings 
of  consultation,  than  to  be  settled  and  resolved  about 
any  accident  whatsoever,  after  the  chance  is  once  cast* 
Fewe  passions  have  troubled  my  sleepe ;  but  of  de^ 
liberations  the  least  doth  trouble  it.  Even  as  of  high* 
waies,  I  willingly  seeke  to  avoid  the  downe- hanging, 
and  slippery,  and  take  the  beaten-path,  though  myrie, 
and  deepe,  so  I  may  go  no  lower,  and  there  seeke  I 
safety :  So  love  I  pure  mishaps,  and  which  exercise 
and  turmoile  me  no  more,  after  the  uneertaintie  of 
their  mending :  And  which  even  at  tlie  first  cast, 
drive  me  directly  into  sufferance. 
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Evils  yet  in  suspence,  CHAPTER 

Doc  give  us  more  oflfencc.  XVII 

Of  Pre* 

In  events,  I  carry  my  selfe  man-like ;  in  the  con-  smnpuoa 
duct  childishly.     Tlie  horror  of  a  fall  doth  more  hurt 
me,  than  the  blow.       The  play   is  not   worth  the 
candle.     Tiie  covetous  man  hath  a  worse  n*ckoiiing 
of  his  passion,  than  the  poorc ;  and  the  jealous  man, 
tlian  the  cuckold.     And  it  is  often  lesse  harme  for 
one  to  loose  liis  farme,  than  pleade  and  wrangle  for 
it :   The  shivfst  march,  h  the  safcjft.     It  is  tlie  scate 
of  constaiu-ie.       Therein  you  have  no  need  but  of 
your  selle.     There  she  takes  her  footing  and  wholly 
resteth  upon  her  sclfe.     The  example  of  a  (lentle- 
man,  whom  many  have  knownc,  hath  it  not  some 
Philosophicall  shew  ?     This  man  luiving  passed  all 
his  youth  like  a  good  fellow,  a  jollie  companion,  a 
great  talker,  and  a  merry  ladd,  l)eing  now  well  in 
yeares,  would  necdes  be  married.    Keniembring  him- 
selfe  how  much  the  subject  of  cuckoldry  had  given 
him  caase  to  speake,  and  scoffe  at  others;  to  put 
himselfe  under   covert-ban)n,  he   took  him   a   wife 
from  out  that  place,  where  all  men  may  have  them 
for   mony,  ancl    with  her   made  his  aliance :    (iood 
morrow    Whoorc,   (ukxI    morrow   C*uckold.        And 
there    is    nothing   wherewith    he    oflncr    and    more 
openly   entertaiifd    su(*h   as   came    unto   him,   than 
with   this   tale ;    Whereby    he   bridelcd    the    secret 
pratlings  of  mockers,  and  blunted  the  point  of  their 
reproch.     Concerning  ambition,  which  is  m  xt  neigh- 
bor or  rather  daugliter  to  presumption,  it  had  beene 
needfuU  (to  advance  me)  tliat  fortune  had  come  to 
take  me  by  the  liand  :  For  to  put  my  selfe  into  any 
care  for  an  uncertuine  hoi)e,  and  to  submit  my  selfe 
to  all  difficulties,  waiting  on  such  as  seeke  to  thrust 
themselfe  into  credite  and  reputation,  in  the  Inrgin- 
inng  of  their  progresse,  I  could  never  have  done  it. 
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CHAPTER  —Spem  prtiio  nam  emo, 

XVII  ^Teh.  Adet,  act  ii.  sc.  2, 

Of  Pre-  Expence  of  present  pay 

sumption  For  hope,  I  do  not  lay, 

I  fasten  my  selfe  on  that  which  I  see  and  hold  and 
go  not  far  from  the  shore  : 

Alter  rcmm  nqtuts^  aUer  tibi  radat  arenas, 

—  Pnop,  iii.  EL  ii,  £3. 

Keepe  water  with  oue  Oare, 
With  th'  other  grate  the  shore. 

Besides,  a  man  seldome  comes  to  these  prefer- 
ments, but  in  hazarding  first  his  own:  And  I  am 
of  opinion,  if  that  which  a  man  hath,  sufficeth  to 
maintaine  tlie  condition,  wherein  he  was  boiTie  and 
brought  up,  it  Ls  folly  to  let  it  goe  upon  the  un- 
certainety  of  encreasing  the  same.  He  to  whom 
fortune  refiiseth  raeanes  to  settle  his  estate  and 
establish  a  quiet  and  reposed  being,  is  excusable,  if 
he  cast  what  he  hath  at  hazard,  since  thus  as  well 
as  thus,  necessitie  sends  iiim  to  shift  and  search  out, 

Capiemia  rthtts  in  maUs  precepx  via  ofi. 

— Skn.  Agam,  act  ii,  sc.  i.  47. 

A  headlong  course  is  best, 
When  mischiefes  are  addrest. 

And  I  rather  excuse  a  yonger  brother,  to  make 
sale  of  his  inheritance,  than  him,  who  hath  the  honor 
of  his  house  in  cltarge,  who  cannot  fall  into  wants 
but  through  his  default :  I  have  by  the  counsell  of 
my  good  friads  of  former  times,  found  the  way 
shorter  and  easier  to  rid  my  selfe  of  this  desire  and 
keepe  my  selfe  husht : 

Cui  sil  conditio  dulch,  sine  pulvere  palmar, 

— HoR.  i.  Fpixl,  i.  51, 
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Judging  also  rightly  of  my  forces,  that  they  were  chapter 
not   capable  of  grc*at    matters :    And    remem bring      ^^" 
the  saying  of  Lord  Oliver,  wliilome-ChaiinceU-r  of  Of  Pre 
France^  who  said,  that  French  men  might  be  com-  *""P**** 
fmred  to  Apes,  rcho  climbinff  up  a  tree,  mrer  cease 
shipninff  from  Inynffh  to  houfrh,  till  then  come  to  the 
highest,  where  they  sherc  their  hare  tailes. 

Tmrpe  egi  qwod  nnfuetu  capiti  committrre  ptmdus, 
hi  prestrnm  inflexo  max  dare  terga  gmu. 

—  Prop.  iii.  EU.  viii.  5. 

Tb  shame,  more  tliAn  it  can  well  beare,  on  head  to  packe, 
And  thereby  sootie  opprens't  with  bended  knee  flie  backe. 

Such  qualities  &s  are  now  in  me  void  of  reproch, 
in  that  age  I  deemed  unprofitable.  The  facilitie  of 
my  nuiners  had  been  named  faintnesse  and  weak- 
nes ;  faith  and  conscience  wold  have  l)ecne  thought 
scrupulous  and  superstitious ;  lil)erty  and  frcedome, 
importunate,  inconsiderate,  and  rash.  Misfortune 
serveth  to  some  purpose.  It  is  not  amiss  to  be 
l>orne  in  a  much  depraved  age :  for  in  comparison 
of  others,  you  are  judj^^cd  vrrtuouN,  very  chcajie. 
/;/  our  f/wfc^x,  he  that  is  hut  a  parricific,  or  a  sacri- 
legiou.n  person^  is  a  man  of  honest ff  and  honor, 

Sumc  Jti  drpnuitum  turn  infitiatur  awin/t. 
Si  rrddai  trtrrrui  rum  tola  tvrupm    tul/rtn^ 
ihfidifCMMaJidrs,  rl  Thu.wix  dismi  fifn'iiix^ 
Hturque  ctfnmatti  luxtnt  -f  dctirnt  n.nti 

-JivF.N.  Sai.  xiii.  f»<). 

If  now  a  friend  deny  not  what  wan  laid  in  trust. 
If  whollr  he  rt*stf»re  th'  old  bell(»wcs  >%ith  tlicir  niit  : 
A  wondrous  trust,  to  be  in  Chnniiclrs  rt-latcd, 
And  should  with  sarrifice,  as  stranf^e,  be  rxpi.ittd. 

And  nner  xvas  (here  time  nr  phur.  :l herein  more 
nvrured  and  great  rnvard  xcas  pntposcd  untu  Frinres 
for  grxnlnesse  and  justice,  Thr  first  that  shall  l>c 
advived,    by    these    mcancs   to  thrust  hiinsclfc   iiiti) 


CHAPTER  favour  and  credit,  1  am  much  deceived  if  in  part  of 
^^*       paiment,  he  get  not  the  start  of  his  fellowes.     Force 
Of  Pre  and  violence  can  do  very  niucli ;  but  never  alL     Wee 

sumption  ^^^  Merciiants,  countrey-Justices,  and  Artificers  to 
march  cheeke  by  joll  with  our  Nobilitie,  in  valour, 
and  militarie  discipline.  They  performe  honourable 
combates,  both  publike  and  private.  They  batter 
and  defend  Townes  and  Cities  in  our  present  warres. 
A  Prince  snioothereth  his  commendation  amid  this 
throng.  JuCt  /urn  shine  over  others  with  humanities 
xmth  truths  loyaltie^  temperance  and  above  all  icitk 
Justice  ;  markcs  noxv  adaies  rare,  nnknoicne  and  e^kd. 
It  is  only  the  peoples  will,  wiierewith  he  may  effect 
what  he  pleaseth  j  And  no  other  qualities  can  allui'e 
their  will  .so  much  as  they,  as  being  the  profitablest 
for  them.  Nihil  est  tarn  populure  qimm  bonitoJi: 
Not  hi  71  ff  is  so  popular  as  goodn^sse  is.  By  this  pro- 
portion I  had  beene  a  rare  great  man :  As  by  that  of 
certaine  ages  past,  1  am  now  a  pigmey  and  populai* 
man;  In  which  it  was  common,  if  stronger  qualities 
did  not  concurre  with  all.  To  see  a  man  tevtpeiate  in 
Ids  revenges^  milde  in  7'evenging  qfoffhwes^  religious 
in  keeping  of  his  word  ;  neither  double,  nor  over  tract- 
able,  nor  applying  his  faith  to  others  ivill,  or  to  every 
occasion.  I  w^ould  rather  let  all  affaires  go  to  wracke, 
than  breake  my  word  for  tlieir  availe.  For,  touching 
this  new-found  vertue  of  faining  and  dissimulation, 
which  now  is  so  much  in  credit,  I  hate  it  to  the  death : 
and  of  aU  vices,  I  find  none  that  so  much  witnesseth 
demissenesse  and  basenesse  of  heart.  It  is  a  coward 
and  servile  humour,  for  a  man  to  disguise  and  hide 
himselfe  under  a  maske,  and  not  dare  to  shew  him- 
selfe  as  he  is.  Thereby  our  men  addresse  themselves 
to  trecherie  :  Being  trained  to  utter  Jake  word%  they 
make  no  con^science  to  breake  them,  A  generous  minde 
ought  not  to  beUe  his  thoughts*  but  make  shew  of 
his  inmost  parts :  There  al  is  good,  or  at  least  all  is 
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[humane.     Jristotle  tliinkcs  it  an  office  of  magvumi-  chapter 
|(fV  to  hate  and  love  itpenhf,  to  Jud^  and  Mpenkc       ^^* 
a//  liUTtie  ;  and  neier  ( tiioii^jh  the  prbie  of  truth  Of  Pry > 
[goe  on  it)  to  make  esteeme  either  of  the  app7*ot}aiion  •*■**••' 

'fi^mAfttion  oj* others,     ^jjoi/onius  ^d^  it  teas  for 

fservantM  to  lie,  and  for  freemen  to  wpeake  truth.     It 

ts  the  chiefe  ajtd  futiduiiicntJill  pnrt  of  verttie.     Shce 

must  be  loved  for  her  ci\»iie  sukc.     He  thai  jrpeaketA 

^  truths  because  he  is  iMnind  to  doe  so^  and  J  or  that  he 

^  serveth :  and  that  fearts  not  to  teU  a  Ue^  when  it  little 

another  mtuu  is  not  m/ficicntly  tme.     My 

ler  own  complciUQQ  deteaiteth  ^Ishood*  and 

.hftteth  to  think  on  it     I  fecle  an  in  ward  bislifulties^ 

a  stinging  reniome,  if  at  any  time  it  scape  me ; 

^  sometimes  it  doth«  if  unpremeditated  occMioiis 

surpi«e  me.    A  man  mast  not  aJwaies  satj  all  he  knamm. 

'      :  Hut  what  a  man  n^ieakm  mtghi 

,i^  ..^  .^>*.-..^  :  ;  .,    /'..>iici/i/j^  otherwi^  it  i%  impiety. 

I  Iraow  not  what  Ixf  i  y  expcet,  Uiat  ever  faine» 

iud  10  unise&iiauUy  diwieiiihle;  except  it  be  not  to  be 

beleeved,  even  when  they  speak  truly.     That  may 

dcrceive  men  once  or  twice,  hut  to  make  a  profession 

to  cary  it  away  smoothly,  aiul  ms  nonte  of  on?  Prinoes 

hav^  J.^i,f%^  to  boast,  that  if  their  f*hirt  were  privie 

to  ceret  and  true  c€|(itatuin«i,  they  wold  bume 

ii :  w  inch  was  tlie  thaying  of  ancient  MeteUus  Mace* 

Tiu ;    And  thai  he  who  ennnat  dissemble^  cmnHot 

i,  %i:rvcn  but  only  to  w&nic  thoM  who  hare  to 

witli  them,  that  what  they  say  b  but  untruth 

and  disLMmutation.     Quo  quin  i^rrsutior  et  caHidior  est^ 

imisior  et   suspeetior^  detraetn   opininne  probi^ 

(Cw.Ojf.l).    Thejincr^heaif.  e  mbik^ 

a  man  is^  the  more  is  he  hwas  unu.  Mwmeeled^ 

the  opfnioff  ofhonerty  be  taken  from  htm.     It 

rwere  .  y  for  a  man  to  suiter  himself  to 

be  mi%>  icu  Liuivr  iiv  the  lookeat  or  wardji  of  f  '—   ''at 

^outwardly  proAs»eu  what  he  is  not  inward i>         .id 
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CHAPTER  Tiberius.  And  I  know  not  what  share  such  people 
^^"  may  challenge  in  the  commerce  of  men,  never  pm- 
ducinnr  any  thing,  that  may  be  taken  for  good  pai- 
ment*  He  who  i.v  dishy  all  to  truth,  is  likewise  J  alw 
agaimt  It/irjg,  Such  as  in  our  dales,  in  the  establish- 
ing of  a  Prhices  dutie,  iiave  only  considered  the  good 
and  felicitie  of  his  affaires*  and  preferred  the  same 
before  the  respect  of  his  faith  and  conscience,  would 
say  something  to  a  Prince,  whose  aifaii-es  fortune 
hath  so  disposed,  that  with  once  breaking  and  falsi* 
tying  of  his  word,  he  might  for  ever  eonfirme  and 
establish  them.  But  it  goeth  otherwise.  A  man 
may  more  than  once  come  to  such  a  bargaine.  A 
man  during  his  life  conchideth  more  than  one  peace 
or  treatie.  The  commodity  or  profit  that  inviteth 
them  to  the  first  disloyalty  (and  daily  some  offer 
themselves ;  as  to  all  other  trecheries)  sacrileges» 
murders,  rebellions,  treasons,  are  undertaken  for 
some  kinde  of  profit*  But  this  first  gaine  brings 
ever  infinite  losses  and  dangers  with  it :  casting 
this  Prince  from-out  all  commerce  and  meanes  of 
negotiation,  by  the  example  of  this  infidelitie*  Ab/t- 
nmn  of  the  Ottomans  race  (a  race  little  regarding 
the  keeping  of  promises  or  performance  of  coi^e- 
nants)  at  what  time  he  caused  his  Annie  to  land 
at  Otranio  {I  being  then  but  a  childe)  having 
knowne  that  Mervmin  of  G^fatinara^  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Castro,  were  detained  prisoners,  after 
the  towne  was  yeelded,  contrary  to  that  which  by 
his  Captaines  had  beene  capitulated  with  them,  he 
sent  word  tliey  should  be  released,  and  that  having 
other  weighty  enterprises  in  hand  in  that  countrey, 
such  disloyalty,  although  it  had  apparance  of  great 
and  present  benefit,  yet  in  time  to  come  it  would 
bring  a  distrust  and  reproch  of  infinite  prejudice. 
As  for  me,  /  had  rather  be  importunate  and  indis' 
jcreet,  tfmn  a  Jicittcrer  and  a  dissembler.  I  allow,  a 
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mAti  mmj  entemiinf^le  liome  point  of  fiercenesse  iitid  CHAPTSU 
wtlftilnoifiic,   '      '      fK*   liimsetfe  so  entire  and   open      ^^ 
fts    I   am,   ML             coiisidt'nition   of   others.      And  Of  1 
mec  seemcth   I   become  a  little  more  free»  wliere  "" 
I  abould  be  lesse:*  and   that   by  the  opjxt^ition  of 
mpeet  I  grow  eain^t.     It  may  also  be.  that  for 
want  of  Art  I  follow  mine  owne  nature,     Pi»entintf 
to  the  tfreater  sort  the  very  same  licence  '  ^         i^h 
bobdnes  of  countenance,  Utat  I  bring  :,   :  .  mv 
I  I  perretve  how  much   it  incUneth  towants 
"^'on  and   incivHitie*     Rut  al*'        '     I   be  so 
,  mv  spirit  is  not  sutficieii  .^t      -elding  to 
aToid  a  sudden   question,  or  to  scape  it   far  nome 
wtudingt    nor    to   di^s^mble   a    truth*    nor  hare    I 
rn«*tnrvf^'  ablc  to  continuc  it  so  fained,  nor  assurance 
to  maintaine  it :  and  I  p!ay  the  Braggard 
thniugh  feehlcoesw.    And  therefore  I  apply  my  scWe 
to  ingenuttie,  and  ever  to  speake  truth  and  what  I 
think,  both  by  complexion  and  by  intention ;  leaving 
the  tucxes5C  thereof  unto  fortune,     -/r  id, 

that  the  chiefe^it  commoditie  he  reapcii  U  .  .^tio* 
ai^y,  waa,  that  he  ^pake  freely  and  \ificerely  to  all 
:  Memory  in  an  in  ut  of  preat  service,  and 

out  which,  judgctiir  i.t  w%il  handlv  diMJiarge  bin 
duty,  wherof  1  have  great  want  W^hat  a  man  will 
propoiie  unto  me,  he  mu^t  doe  it  by  pecee-mcnJes : 
For*  to  answer  to  a  discourse  that  h»tli  many  heads, 
licth  not  in  my  power.  I  cannot  receive  a  charge, 
except  I  liAVe  my  writing  tables  about  me:  and  if  1 
!!,..♦  -..^^...K  ^  ..  ,i;.. ,^  of  any  consequence,  be  it 

oi  i  to  tbi!>  vile  and  misi-rable 

neccaiitiet  to  learne  every  word  I  must  ^pcjikc  by 
rote;  otlMBrwiHe  I  should  never  do  it  wel  orr  ■  -  ^ly. 
fir  feaie  my  memory  !(liould   in  my  grea  tti 

faile  me;  which  is  very  hard  unto  me,  for  I  mu?rt 
have  three  houre*^  to  leanie  three  verses.  Moreover 
in  any  long  discourse,  the  libcrlic  or  authoritie  to 
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CHAPTER  remoove  the  order,  to  change  a  word,  uncessantly 
^^^  altering  the  matter,  makes  it  more  difficult  to  be 
Of  Pre-  confirmed  in  the  authors  memory.  And  the  more 
sumption  J  jij^tf^gt  it,  the  more  iL_troubleth  me.  It  ser\eth 
me  better  by  chance,  and  I  must  carelesly  sollicite 
her,  for  if  T  urge  her,  she  is  astonished ;  and  if  it 
once  beginne  to  waver,  the  more  I  sound  her,  the 
more  entangled  and  intricate  she  proveth.  She  wil 
wait  upon  me  when  she  list,  not  when  I  please. 
And  wliat  I  feele  in  my  memorie,  I  feele  in  many 
other  parts  of  mine,  1  eschew  commaiidcment,  duty, 
and  compulsion.  What  I  doe  easily  and  naturally, 
if  I  resolve  to  doe  it  by  expresse  and  prescribed 
appointment,  I  can  then  doe  it  no  more.  Even  in 
my  body,  those  parts,  that  have  some  liberty,  and 
more  particular  jurisdiction,  doe  sometimes  refuse 
to  obey  me,  if  at  any  time  I  appoint  and  enjoine 
them  to  doe  me  some  necessarie  services.  Tliis 
forced  and  tyrannicall  pre-ordinance  doth  reject 
them,  and  they  either  for  spight  or  feare  shriiikc 
and  are  quailed.  Being  once  in  a  place,  where  it  is 
reputed  a  barbarous  discourtesie  not  to  pledge  those 
that  drinke  to  you,  where  although  I  were  used  with 
al  libertie,  in  favor  of  certain  Ladies  that  were  in 
company,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  I 
would  needs  play  the  good  fellow.  But  it  made  us 
all  mery ;  for  the  threats  and  preparation,  that  I 
should  force  my  selfe  beyond  my  natural!  custome, 
did  in  such  sort  stop,  and  stuffe  my  throat,  that  I 
was  not  able  to  swallow  one  drop,  and  was  barr  d  of 
drinking  all  the  repast.  I  found  my  selfe  glutted 
and  ful  of  drink  by  the  overmuch  swilling  that  my 
imagination  had  fore-concei\*ed.  This  effect  is  more 
apparant  in  those,  whose  imagination  is  more  vehe- 
ment and  strong :  yet  it  is  naturall :  and  there  is  no 
man,  but  shall  sometimes  have  a  feeling  of  it.  An 
excellent  Archer  being  condemned  to  death,  was 
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oflTercd  to  have  his  life  saved,  if  he  would  hut  shew  chapter 
any  notable  triall  of  his  profession,  refused  to  make  ^^}} 
proofe  of  it ;  fearing  les  the  contention  of  his  will  Of  Pre- 
should  make  him  to  misse-direct  his  hand,  and  that  *""'**^ 
in  lieu  of  saving  his  life,  he  might  also  lose  the  re- 
putation he  had  gotten  in  shooting  in  a  bow.  A  man 
whose  thoughts  are  busie  alx>ut  other  matters,  shall 
very  neere  within  an  inch  keepe  and  alwaies  hit  one 
selfe  same  numl)er  and  me^isure  of  paces,  in  a  place 
where  he  walketh;  but  if  heedily  he  endcvour  to 
measure  and  c*ount  them,  he  shall  tindc  that  what 
he  did  by  nature  and  chance,  he  cannot  doe  it  so 
exactly  by  dcsscign.  My  Librarj"  (which  for  a 
count  rev  Library,  may  passe  for  a  ver\-  faire  one) 
is  seated  in  a  comer  of  my  house :  if  any  thing  come 
into  my  minde,  that  either  1  nmst  goe  sci»ke  or  write 
in  it,  for  feare  I  should  forget  it  in  crossing  of  my 
Court,  I  must  desire  some  other  body  to  remcmbar 
the  same  for  me.  If  speaking,  I  embolden  my  selfe 
never  so  little  to  digrcsse  from  my  Discourse,  I  doc 
ever  lose  it :  which  makes  me  to  kcepc  my  selfe  in 
my  speech,  forced,  ncere  and  close.  Those  that  sen'C 
mc,  1  must  ever  call  them,  cither  by  their  odiec  or 
countrey :  for  1  finde  it  very  hard  to  remember 
names.  Well  may  1  say,  it  hath  three  syllables,  that 
its  sound  is  harsli,  or  that  it  iK-ginncth  or  endeth 
with  such  a  letter.  And  should  1  live  long,  I  doubt 
not  but  I  might  forget  mine  own  name,  as  some 
others  have  done  heretofore.  Mcxsul/i  (oninus  lived 
two  yeeres  without  any  memory  at  all.  which  is  also 
reported  of  Grarffc  TrajH'i()?irh/s\  And  for  mine 
owiie  interest,  1  doe  often  ruminate  what  manner  of 
life  theirs  was,  and  whether  wanting  that  part,  1  shall 
have  sufficient  to  maintaine  my  selfe  in  any  good 
sort:  which  looking  neere  unto,  I  leare  that  this 
defect,  if  it  be  j)erfect,  shall  lose  all  the  functions 
of  my  soule. 
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1  am  so  full  of  holeSj  I  cannot  hold, 

I  ruiine  out  ev'ry  wavj  when  tales  are  told* 


It  hath  often  befallen  me,  to  forget  the  word, 
which  but  three  houres  before  I  had  either  given 
or  received  of  another,  and  to  forget  where  I  had 
laid  my  purse ;  let  Cicero  say  wliat  he  list,  I  helpe 
my  selfe  to  loose,  what  I  particularly  loeke  up, 
Memoria  certe  non  inodo  PlnloHoplnam,  atd  omuis 
vitce  usurn^  ovinesque  artes  una  nuijcime  contmeL 
Assuredly  memorie  aIo?ie,  qf  all  oilier  tldngs^  cam* 
priseth  not  onelif  Philomphy^  hut  the  tisc  of  our  xvhole 
life^  and  all  tlte  sciences.  Memorie  is  the  receptacle 
and  case  of  knowledge.  Mine  being  so  weake*  I 
have  no  great  cause  to  complaine  if  I  know  but 
little,  I  know  the  names  of  Arts  m  Generall,  and 
what  they  treate  of,  but  nothing  further.  I  tume 
and  tosse  over  bookes,  but  do  not  studie  them ;  what 
of  them  remaines  in  me,  is  a  thing  which  I  no  longer 
acknowledge  to  be  any  bodies  else*  Onely  by  that 
hath  my  judgement  profited ;  and  the  discoui-ses  and 
imaginations,  wherewith  it  is  instructed  and  trained 
up.  The  autliours,  the  plaee>  the  words,  and  other 
circumstances,  I  sodainly  forget ;  and  am  so  excellent 
in  forgetting,  that  as  much  as  any  thing  else  1  forget 
mine  owne  writings  and  compositions.  Yea,  mine 
owne  sayings  ai'e  eveiy  hand-while  alleadged  against 
my  selfe,  when  God  wot  I  perceive  it  not  He  that 
would  know  of  me,  whence  or  from  whom  tlie  verses 
or  examples,  which  here  I  have  hudled  up  are  taken, 
should  greatly  put  me  to  my  shifts,  and  I  could 
hardly  tell  it  him.  Yet  have  I  not  begged  them, 
but  at  famous  and  very  wel  knowen  gates,  which 
though  they  were  rich  ui  themselves,  did  never 
please  me,  unlesse  they  also  came  from  rich  and 
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bonaurAble  haiidii.  And  that  autliority  rortcurrr  with  cbaptba 
reason.     It  is  no  great  man- ell,  if  my  booke  follow      ^' 
the  fortune  of  other  bookes  ;  and  nr   •     -non'  forgo  Ofi*yf 
or  forge: 1 1114  wet  what  I   write,  as  wi  auic:  and 

what  1  give,  as  well  mn  what  1  receive.  Besada 
the  defect  of  memnn-,  I  huvr  r*'v  whirh  murh 
ftlither  my  ignoran  -        M;    vi  .11  and  h\ow. 

the  leai^t  cloud  dimmetb  it«  so  that  (for  example 
take)  I  never  piopoKd  riddle  untn  tt  (werr  \^  vcr 
M  easier  that  it  wat  able  U>  expound.     Tl  no 

lubiilitie  lio  vainet  but  confounds  me.  In  games, 
wbefcin  wit  may  beare  a  part,  m  of  '  .  of  cardii 
of  tables  and  others,  I  could  never  i  e  but  the 

common  and  plainest  draughts  My  appreheiuaoa 
is  VCTT  alMggisli  and  gkiomy;  but  what  it  once 
boldcth*  the  same  it  keepeth  fast :  and  for  tlie  time 
it  kccpes  it,  the  ssamc  it  cmbraceth  geno^altv,  utrictly 
mnd  mepely.  My  night  is  quicke,  aoono^  perfect 
and  fane-seeing,  hut  easily  weaned»  tf  much  marged 
or  empbied.  By  whieh  oeemiaii  I  can  have  no  great 
commcroe  with  bociks  but  by  others  service  which 
raade  unto  me*  J^iinit  the  yonger  can  instntct 
thoee  that  have  tri*d  iU  how  much  this  fore-stoHing 
imporietli  tJiow  tliat  y  »  thi*  rx  cupa* 

tion.     There  b  no  spi..:  .,,..., u  ur  so  bruLislu 

wherein  some  pjirtieiilar  Saeultie  is  not  aeene  to 
shine;  and  none  so  low  hurit^tl.  but  at  ooe  hole  or 
other  it  will  sally  out  siomctinics.  And  how  it 
oommeth  to  pesse,  that  a  mttide  blinde  and  !ilumber- 
tng  in  all  other  things,  is  in  some  partidar  eflects* 
lively^  cleare  and  excellent,  a  man  must  inquire  of 
emning  masters.  But  thotic  arc  the  faire  sptrilSt 
whieb  are  univenall,  open,  and  readic  to  nil.  if  not 
tetnieted,  at  least  to  be  tnstntcted.  Which  I 
alleage  to  accuse  mine:  For.  be  it  either  tlmnigti 
weafcenesie,  or  retchlessenesK  iuMsd  to  he  cafelease 
oi  that  wMch  lieth  at  ottr  feet,  which  wee  have  in 
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CHAPTER  our  hands,  which  neerest  concemeth  the  use  of  life, 
is  a  thing  farre  from  my  Dogma  or  Doctrine)  there 
is  none  so  Muiple  or  so  ignorant  as  mine,  in  divers 
such  common  matters,  and  of  which  without  imputa- 
tion or  shame  a  man  should  never  be  ignorant; 
whereof  I  must  needs  tell  some  examples*  I  was 
borne  and  brought  up  in  the  Countrie,  and  amidst 
husbandry :  I  have  since  my  predecessours  quit  me 
the  place  and  posses.sion  of  the  goods  I  enjoy,  both 
businesse  and  husbandry  in  hand.  I  cannot  yet 
cast  account  either  with  penne  or  Counters.  There 
are  divers  of  our  French  Coines,  I  know  not :  nor 
can  I  distinguish  of  one  graine  from  another^  be  it 
in  the  Held  or  in  the  barne,  unlesse  it  be  very  ap- 
parant :  nor  do  I  scarcely  know  the  difference 
betweene  the  Cabige  or  Lettice  in  my  Garden*  I 
understand  not  the  names  of  the  most  usuall  tooles 
about  husbandrie,  nor  of  the  meanest  principles  of 
tillage,  which  most  children  know.  I  was  never 
skilful!  in  Mechanicall  arts,  nor  in  Traffike  or  know- 
ledge of  Merchandize,  nor  in  the  diversitie  and  nature 
of  fruits,  wines,  or  cates,  nor  can  I  make  a  Hawke, 
physiek  a  Horse,  or  teach  a  Dogge,  And  since  I 
must  make  ful  shew  of  my  shame  or  ignorance,  it 
is  not  yet  a  moneth  since,  that  I  was  found  to  be 
ignorant,  wherto  Leven  served  to  make  bread 
withal :  or  what  it  was  to  eunne  Wine.  The 
AthcTUcms  were  anciently  wont  to  tliinke  him  very 
apt  for  the  Mathematikes,  that  could  cunningly 
order  or  make  up  a  faggot  of  brushe  wood.  \'erily 
a  man  might  draw  a  much  eontrarie  conclusion  from 
me:  For  let  me  have  all  that  may  belong  to*  m 
Kitchin,  yet  shall  I  be  ready  to  starv  e  for  hunger. 
Ky  these  partes  of  my  confession^  one  may  imagme 
divers  others,  to  my  cost  and  detriment.  But 
howsoever  I  make  my  selfe  knowne,  alwaies  pro- 
vided it  be  as  I  am  indeed,  I  liave  my  purpose; 
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And  I  excuse  not  my  selfe,  that   I  dare  set  downc  chapter 
in  writinjf,  so  base  and  frivolous  matters  as  these.       ^" 
The  basenesse  of  the  subject  forceth  me  thereunto.  OfPr« 
Let  who  so  list  accuse  my  project,  but  not  my  pro*  •«*"P**~ 
^resse.     So  it  is  that  wit  bout  I)einff  warned  of  others, 
I  see  very  well  how  little  this  wei^heth  or  is  worth* 
and  I  fKTceive  the  fondncsse  of  my  purpose.     It  is 
sufficient  that   my  Judgement   is   not  dismayed  or 
distracted,  wherof  these  be  the  Kssaics. 

Stituiiu  six  ujtque  Ut'fi,  sit  denit^ur  naxus 

Hmtntum  nofurrit  frrr*  rxt^ahiM  At/tu  : 
t'A  pttsttM  ipsum  tu  drrifirrr  l.titinHm, 

Stm  pairs,  i«  nnt^as  dicrrr  piura  nyrus, 
iftse  ego  ffuam  dun  :  ifuid  dvHtrm  dentc Jui'4ibU 

llodert  Y  camr  opus  ist,  si  satur  c*te  iriu 
Srperdtis  ojH-ram.  tpti  jr  minintur,  in  iUns 

Firms  krt^pe^  nfts  hire  mnimus  esst  nihil. 

— M%iiT.  liiL  Kpig.  ii.  I. 

SuppriAC*  ycm  wr**-  !onp  ni**'c!,  siipj>«>«ie  snrli  imsc  you  wraro 
A%  AtUis,  if  you  tlHiulcl  itilrfiit  hiin.  fiouM  not  licjirr, 

That  yiNi  in  Houtini;  old  l^iiinus  can  lie  finr. 

Yet  can  you  \a\  no  more  against  tlirhc  tuyra  of  luinr. 

Thru  I  have  said  ;  >% li;i*  iMMitc,  tooth  with  a  tcMith  to  whet? 
You  nuist  ha\i'  flfshr,  if  }fMi  ti»  jjhit  yotir  srlfr  l>r  «rt. 

\ah3%v  not  your  }ciint*s;  '^ain%t  thrni  who  on  theniselvefi  are 
doting 

Krc}>c  \ou   \our  ^tin^:  we  know  thcM:  tliin;{!i  oi  cure  are 
mithin^. 

I  am  not  bdund  to  utter  no  follies,  so  I  be  not 
deceived  to  know  thini  :  And  wittinglv  to  errc,  is 
s«>  f>rdin:«ric  in  nie.  that  I  errc  not  mncd  otherwise; 
;uid  ^chlonic  rrrf  casually.  It  is  a  ^niall  matter  to 
yecld  the  fond  actions  unto  the  rashnessc  of*  my 
humors.  sin<*e  I  cannot  warrant  my  sc-lfe  ordinarily 
to  yeeld  them  the  vicious.  Ikinjf  at  Harlalui\  I 
s;'w,  for  the  (*onuncn<lation  of  linrntc  the  Kin^  of 
.V/V/r/<  V  memory  a  j)icliirc  which  with  his  owne  hands 
he  ha<l  made  of  himsclfe,  pn^sented  unto  our  Kin^ 
i'/'a/im  the  second  :    why  is  it  not  as  lawfuil  for 
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[CHAPTER  every  raan   else  to  pourtray  himself  with  his  peru 
'^^       as  it  was  for  him  to  doe  it  with  a  penseU?     I  wil* 
not  then  forget  this  blemish,  unfit  to  be  scene 
all      That  is  irresolution :    a   most  incommodioi 
defect   in    the    negotiation    of  worldly   affaires  : 
cannot  resolve  in  matters  admitting  doubtfuln€ 

Ne  M,  ne  nd,  net  cuor  mi  tuona  iniiero. 

— PtTB,  pa.  i.  son.  cxxxTto,  8. 

Nor  yea,  nor  nay,  sounds  deardj  in  my  heart* 

I  can  maintaine  an  opinion,  but  not  make  chois 
of  it :  For  in  humane  things,  what  side  soever  a 
leaneth  on,  many  apparances  present  themselves  unt 
us,  which  confirm  us  in  them  :  and  Chrysippus  thl^ 
Philosopher  was  w^ont  to  say;  that  he  would  learn'' 
nothing  else  of  his  maisters  Zcno  and  Cleanthes^  but 
their  doctrines  simply  :  For,  proofes  and  reasons  he 
would  finde  enough  of  himselfe.  Let  me  turne  to 
what  side  1  will,  I  ever  finde  sufficient  matter,  and 
likly-hood  to  keepe  my  selfe  unto  it.  Thus  keepe  I 
doubt  and  liberty  to  my  selfe,  to  chuse,  untill  occa* 
sion  urge  me,  and  then  (to  confesse  the  truth)  as  the, 
common  saying  is,  I  cast  my  feather  to  the  vnni 
and  yeeld  to  fortunes  raercie.  A  verie  light  inclina- 
tion, and  a  slender  circumstance  caries  me  away. 

Dnm  m  duhio  eri  ammvs  patdo  momenia  hue  akpte  illnc  impelUiut, 

— Ter,  And,  act  I  seen,  i 
While  mind  is  in  sus|>ence,  with  small  a  doe, 
T'is  hither,  thither,  driven  fro  and  to. 

The  uncertainty  of  my  judgement,  is  in  man] 
occurrences  so  equally  ballanced,  as  I  would  will- 
ingly compromise  it  to  the  deciding  of  chance  and 
of  the  dice.  And  I  note  with  great  consideration  of 
our  humane  imbeciUitie,  the  examples,  which  the 
history  of  God  it  selfe  hath  left  us  of  this  use,  to 
remit  the  determination  of  elections  in  doubtfull 
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matterst  unto  fortiute  and  hasard :  Sort  cetidii  mncr  CHAPTIE 
^MiUthmm  (Acts  L  26).     The  lot  fell  upon  Mathm,      ^^ 

[Ercn   in  Socrates  his  hand«  her  mcKd   inward  and  ■'^'•** 

familiar  friends  inarke  what  a  iiiany-cndcsd         '    it 

ihu     So  am  I  only  tit  to  tallow,  and  am  eaail}  .....;.d 

[mway  by  the  tliron^.     I  doe  not  greatly  trust  mine 

h,  to  undertake  to  command,  or  to  lead. 

i>  see  my  steiit*  traeed  hy  otheni*     If  I 

lust  runne  the  baasard  of  an  uneertaine  diot^e,  I 

rotild  rather  have  it  be  under  such  a  one,  who  U 

aa»ured  of  his  optnion^i,  and  nutre  wedded  to 

than  I  am  of  mine;  the  foundation  and  plaU 

of  which »  I  Hnd  to  he  very  slippery ;  yet  am  I 

vcty  easie  to  change,  f<»r-'**'^''*'  •--   f  perceive  a 

r  weaknes!^  in  contrary  <  ^  foiwii^/Wo 

penadam  cbsc  vuiciun  c 

tcad.  QiL  iv, ) :  7*^-*  ^'^nf  cusiome  ofm.^^    . ,  .^  ^,.c  ,n,  ik 

and  ^li.  Namely  m  politike  affidrea, 

is  a  large  ticld  open  to  all  moUonii,  and  to 

itcstation. 


J  malm  pari  prrmttmr  rr/uli  cnai  ^ 

Fhma  mfr  km-  plus  paH€  BtdH^  mrt  wmrmi  tA  «2fti. 

— Tnarix  U.  her  * 

Ai  wKta  an  evea  ihak  witli  opall  ifel^  Itydnd, 
Nor  £U1<#  it  dowine  this  way,  or  !■  k  thftl  w«y  ralsadL 

Am  for  example,  MacMavels  disooiirseSt  were  %'ery 
for  the  subject ;  yet  hath  it  been  verj*  eaj^ie  to 
_       ie  them,  and  thone  that  have  done,  have  left 
Ml  leee  facilitie  to  impugne  theirs.     A  man  might 
find  answeres  enough  to  such  an  argument,  both 
pjoyndcr8»  double,  treMe*  quadruple,  with  tliii*  in- 
ite  conteirture  of  debates,  that  our  pettie-foggers 
wr^-^'"!WTic,  and  wrested  as  much  as  ever  they 
.r  of  tlieir  pleas  and  proccsseii : 
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C(rdifHur,  d  toiidern  plagi^'  cafi.sitmijnui!;  /lasitfm. 

—Hon.  iL  Ejfui,  u.  .VI. 

Wee  by  our  foes  are  beaten,  if  oot  slaxnej 
Wee  with  as  many  strokes  waste  them  againe. 

Reasons  having  no  other  good  ground  then 
perience*  and  the  diversity  of  humane  events,  pr 
seating  us  with  infinite  examples  for  all  manner 
formes.     A  wise  man  of  our  times,  saith,  that  whei 
our  Almanakes  say  warnie,  should  a  man  say  cold 
and  in  lieu  of  drie,  moyst ;  And  ever  set  downe  til 
contrarie  of  what  they  foretell;   were  he  to   biy 
wager  of  one  or  others  successe,  he  would  not 
what  side  he  tooke,  except  in  such  things  as  adr 
no   uncertaintie ;    as   to   promise   extreame   heat 
Christmas,  and  exceeding  cold  at  IVIidsomer,     Tl 
like  I  thinke  of  these  politike  discourses.    What 
soever  you  are  put  unto,  you  have  as  good  a  game 
your  fellow :  Provided  you  affi'ont  not  the  appar 
and  plaine  principles.     And  therefore  (according 
my  humor)  in  publike  affaires,  there  is  no  course 
bad  (so  aj,^e  and  constancie  be  jojmed  unto  it'    V  " 
not  better  than  change  and  alteration-    Our  . 
are  exceedingly  corrupted,  and  with  a  marveilom 
cfi nation  bend  tozvard  ivorse  and  rcorse  ;  Of  our  Imn 
and  eustomes  many  are  barbarous,  and  divers  mc 
strous ;  notwithstanding,  by  reason  of  the  difficult 
to  reduce  us  to  better  estate,  and  of  the  danger 
this  subversion,  if  I    could  fixe  a   pegge   into   otj 
wheele»  and  stay  it  where  it  now  is,  I  would  willingly 
doe  it, 

— mmqnam  ^tdm/adiM  ade6qmg  jmdmdu 
Utamtr  cxempHt^  mt  nom  pefarm  smprrnmt 

— JuTfc  Sai,  vUL  I  S3, 

Examples  of  so  filthy  sluunefttll  kuide 
We  never  use^  bat  worse  remaiues  behind. 

Instabilitie  is  the  worst  I  find  in  our  state,  and 
our  lawes,  no  more  than  our  garments,  can  take 
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It  is  an  erisie  matter  ta  accuse  a  state  chaptui 
since  alt  morta/i  fhiH^.s  arc  full  of  it*       ^^_* 

'  Ingct  ill  a  [R^)plt»  a  tt>ntciii|it  of  bis  Of  Pry^ 
uetcnt  observances :  No  mait  ever  imderloake  it,  *" 
but  came  to  an  end :  But  to  sUfalis^b  a  better  state 
in  plaise  of  that  which  iii  i^iidemiied  and  raced  uut» 
divert  who  Imve  attempted  tU  haire  libronk  under  the 
iMUthen.  Touching  my  (xiiiduct,  niv  ^nsicdoine  hath 
tfiiaU  share  theriii.  I  itni  very  euhily  to  be  directed 
by  the  worlds  publikc  order.  Oh  happy  people*  tliat 
dotli  what  IN  (otiiniandcd,  better  then  they  which 
command,  without  vexing  UienLsehesi  abi>ut  cauMat; 
whieh  suffer  themKlves  gently  to  be  rowled  on«  ac- 
oordtng  to  tlie  hcavmsi  nnvling.  Oliedicnce  hi  never 
pure  and  quiet  in  hiui,  wlio  talketh,  pleadeth  and 
GOCiteodeilL  In  some,  (to  rctume  to  my  ^Ife)  the 
only  iiiaitcn  fi»r  '  *  '  I  make  some  acc^ttn 
telle,  i^  that,  wiil  i  never  man  did  tlimkc  i. 
defective.  My  eonmicndation  h  vulgar,  common 
and  popular;  For,  who  ever  thought  he  wanted 
wit  i  It  were  a  propo^tioUt  which  in  it  seUe  would 
imply  contradietiotL  It  in  an  tntinnity,  that  t!i  never 
where  it  h  seene.  it  is  very  ulioldiug* 

but  yet  puf«*'l  and  dissipatc^^  .  .  u..  :,.  .i  bcitine  of 
the  patf  _,ht,  as  dotii  tlie  ^unnc^  raiei  ficatter 

and  distR  rce  a  gloomie  ini^t*  For  a  man  to  accuse 
himielte^  were*  tu  excusic  hininelfe  of  that  subject; 
atMi  to  cotidemnc  hiitii»elie»  an  absolvnig  of  hinii^clfe 
Tliere  was  never  wo  base  a  porter,  nor  so  silly  a 
woman,  but  thought  he  had  su'Ti-M  n*  w^*  for  his 
provision*     We  easiily  know  in  ol  inta|;e 

of  courage,  of  iKKlily  strength,  of  cxpericnee.  of  dis- 
pontion  and  of  b*- •»♦»•%  but  we  never  yeeld  the 
advantage  of  judf,  to   any   Ixxly  :    And    the 

raaaona,  which  part  front  the  simple  naturail  dis* 
eottrae  in  others,  wee  thinks,  that  iiad  we  but  looked 
that  way,  wee  bad  surely  found  them.    The  skill. 
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CHAPTER  the  knowledge,  the  stile  and  such  like  parts*  which 
^^^'       we  see  in  strange  workes,  we  easily  perceive  whethi 

Of  Pre-         tliey  exceede  ours  ;  but  the  meere  productions  of  ' 

and  understandiiig,  every  man  deemeth  it  lyeth  in 
him  to  meete  with  the  very  like,  and  doth   hardly 
perceive  the  weight  and  difficultie  of  it,  except  (an^j 
that  very  scarcely)  in  an  extreame  and  ineoniparalj^H 
distance.     And  he  that  should  clearely  '^ee  the  heigl^^ 
of  a  strangers  judgement,  would  come  and  bring  I:  * 
unto  it.     Thus,  is  it  a  ktnde  of  exercising,  where 
a  man  may  hope  but  for  meane  commendation  a 
small  praise,  and  a  manner  of  composition,  of  lit 
or  no  [name]  at  all     And  then,  for  whom  do  y^ 
write  ?      The    wiser    sort,    unto    whom    belongel 
bookish  jurisdiction,   know  no   other  prise    but 
doctrine,  and  avow  no  other  proceeding  in  our  wi 
but  that  of  erudition  and  art     If  you  have  niistak 
one   Scipio  for  an   other,  what  of  any  worth   hav 
you    left    to    speake-of?     He   that   is   ignorant 
Afistotle    (according   to   them)   he  is    therewith 
ignorant  of  himselfe.     Popular  and  shaUow-head< 
niindes,  cannot  perceive  the  grace  or  comelin 
nor  judge  of  a  smooth  and  quaint  discourse.     No' 
these  two  kindes   possesse   the  world.     The   thi 
unto  whose  share  you  fall,  of  regular  wits,  and  til 
are  strong  of  themselves,  is   so  rare,  that  justly 
hath  neither  name  or  ranke  amongst  us;  he  lose 
half'e  his  time,  that  doth  aspire  or  endevour  to  pi 
it.     It  is  conmionly  said,  that  the  justesl  portioi 
nature  hath  given  us  of  the  graces,  is  that  of  sen: 
and  understanding:  for  there  is  no  man,  but  is  coi 
tented  with  the  share  she  hath  allotted  him :  Is  it 
not  reason  ?     He  who  should  see  beyond  that,  should 
see  further  then  his  sight.     I  perswade  my  selfe  to 
have  good  and  sound  opinions :  but  who  is  not 
perswaded  of  his  owne?     One  of  the  best  trials 
have  of  it,  is  the  sinall  esteeme  I  make  of  mv 
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for*  bad  they  not   beetle  well  assured^  Uicy  woiild  chaptbr 
ea«iy  have  suflfered  thcmMrlves  to  be  r!  d.  by       ^^" 

the  affectiau  I  beare  unto  my  selfe,  %ih  as*  he  CK  Pii^ 

who  bringH  it  almost  all  unto  my  iielfc«  and  that  spill  ■"■^ti** 
but  a  litUe  besides.     All  tl    v     '  ich  oth<       'Tribute 
tliercof  unto  au  iiitiiiite  i>  of  (m  id  ae^ 

quaintatioeSt  to  their  giorie  and  greatne^se,  1  rt ferre 
to  the  repose  of  my  Sipirit  aod  to  my  aelfe*  VVIuit 
ebe-where  escapes  of  it,  is  not  properly  by^  the 
appointment  of  my  dincourse: 

*^  miM  uew^  raUrt  M  wimn  doeter. 

Well  t««nt'tl  lu  wlmt  eoaccrtieiii  isf , 
Ta  live,  anil  liow  in  beftlili  to  be* 

Am /or  mif  ^  ^  I  finde  them  /  .  Intld 

fimd  constant  to  ...„.,.  mnc  mine  inmjfh*,  ., .. .  And 
to  say  truth,  it  i%  a  subject,  wbcrealjout  I  exercise 
my  y  nt.  ns  much  as  about  any  other.     The 

war  141  ,.r.  .. ,  ever  fur-right^  I  turne  rf*"  -'^^^^i  imcardt 
there  I  fit  it,  there  I  ammtise  it.     E  m  lookes 

before  liimsclfr,  I  lookc  wiUiin  my  scli'c ;  I  have  no 
bu^inoi  hut  with  my  s^lfe.  I  uriccssantly  eoniiider, 
controle  and  taste  my  sclfe:  other  men  goe  ever 
eUe^wIicrc,  if  they  thinke  well  on  it :  i}\cy  go  ever 
■    ibrcward. 


No  man  Atleiiipteili  Uile  E««iT» 
laio  hiiiiM!lfe  to  imle  tkm  wav. 


Ibr  me  I  route  nie  into  my  s»elfe.     This  cainicitie 

it  the  tnith.  M'f^at.  ai>d  howwevt*  in 

m^,  _, .   -.,  ^  fret:  humour  1  liave,  not  vcn»     .     .  lo 
iubjeci  my  In-licfe,  I  owe  eipecially  unto  my  selfe,  for 
niO!*t  cor  rind  genemll  i  is  I  ha%e 

Uio§e,  wli-  .      >  one  would  uu^ ,  urne  with 

me:  They  are  natural  unto  me«  and  wholy  mine*     I 
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CHAPTER  produced  them  raw  and  simple,  of  a  hardy  and  strong 
^^f}}       production,  but  somewhat  troubled  and   unperfect:^ 
which  I  have  since  established  and  fortified  by  the  m 
authoritie  of  others,  and  by  the  sound  examples  of 
ancients,  with  whom  I  have  fouiid  my  selfe  conform- 
able  in  judgment :    Those  have  assured    me  of  my 
hold-fast  of  them,  and  have  given  me  both  the  enjoy- 
ing and  possession  thereof  more  absolute  and  more 
cleare.     The  commendation  whicli  every  man  seekes 
after,   for  a   vivacitie  and    promptitude    of  wit,   I 
chalenge  the  same  l>y  the  order  of  a  notable  and 
farre-sounding   action,  or   of  some   particular   suffi- 
ciencie ;  I  pretend  it  by  the  order,  correspondencie, 
and  tranquillitie  of  opinions  and  customes.     Omuhio 
si  qiiidquam  est  dec07^um^  nihil  cat  project o  magls  rjuum 
(equabilitas  u?iive?'S(c  vitxe^  turn  mtgidaritm  actionum: 
quam    conserviwe    non   posm^  si    aJiomim    naiuram 
imitan^  omittas  tuam   (Cic,   Off\  i.)     Ckarely  if  any 
tfufig  bee  decent  for  a   man^  nothing  is  more  than 
an  even  carriage  and  equabihty  of  his  whole  Hfe, 
arid  every  action  therein :  which  you  cannot  uphold^ 
if  following  the  nature  of  others,  you  let  passe  your 
owne.     Behold  here  then  how  far  forth  I  Hnde  my  selfe 
guilty  of  tiiat  first  part,  I  said  to  be  in  the  vice  of  pre- 
sumption.    Concerning  the  second,  which  consisteth 
in  not  esteeming  sufficiently  of  others,  I  wot  not 
whether  I  can  so  well  excuse  my  selfe ;  for,  whatso- 
ever it  cost  mee,  I  intend  to  speake  what  is  of  it 
It  may  be,  the  continual   commerce  I  have  with 
ancient  humours,  and  the  Idea  of  those  rich  mindes 
of  former  ages  doth  bring  me  out  of  liking  and  dis- 
taste both  of  others  and  of  my  selfe,  or  that  in  truth 
we  live  in  an  age,  which  produceth  things  but  nieane 
and  indifferent.     So  it  is,  that  I  know  nothing  worthy 
any  great  admiration.     Also  I  know  not  many  men 
so  familiarly  as  I  sliould,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them  : 
and  those  with  whom  the  quality  of  my  condition 
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itli  onliimrily  riifUcc  mc  r<m%  crsaiiU  arc  for  tlic  mast  chapter 
part,  »»ueh  a^  have  littK-  ■  »»'   fW  Uie  iiiammng  of  tlie       ^^" 
•Dulc,  oiid  in  wli«>iti  I  15  propo?»ed  for  rhiefe  onVii^ 

fi^citic*  y  i>r  ttbiiolute  ficrfcfUoii,  but         ^ 


vajinir*     v 


i  I  til  L   -J^TK-    ^ 


or  beauteous  or  worthy  in 


any  other  uiatif  1  mlliogly  fH>nimrnd  and  rt|;mrd ; 
yea  and  I  oilea  endt^art^  my  m  )i  what  1  ttiinke 

of  ttv  and  allow  my  selfe  to  liu  :^v*  mm  :  ^  *^ -*h  ;  toi*,  | 
cannot  invent  a  false  suhjccL     I  wt  witoMse 

with  my  friends  what  I  finde  pmise-wurthy  in  ilieni. 
And  of  an  inch  of  valour*  I  wilhnxlv  make  an  inch 
and  a  halfe;  bat  to  lend  theat  t)ualitit!S  they  have 
not*  I  cannot;  and  openly  to  defend  tlieir  imper- 
fections, I  may  not:  yea,  U*e  they  mine  enemies* 
I  shall  sincerely  give  them  their  due^  in  wttnes»&ing 
tbor  worth  or  honour*  >ly  afTceUon  may  change ; 
my  judgement  never.  And  I  confounu  not  mj 
quarcll  witli  other  circumNtanccs*  that  are  imperti- 
nent and  belong  not  unto  it.  ^Vnd  I  am  so  jealoim 
of  the  liberty  of  -  ^^  ~  tiient,  that  for  what  passion 
%oc\tr^  I  cmn  Urn  ,  l  1  wrong  my  sclfe  more 
in  lying,  than  him  oi  whom  I  lie.  This  conmiend* 
able  and  generous  citatotne  of  the  Penian  nation,  ii 
much  nottrd  ;  TAeff  upmkf  I'ery  Aonourahlu  andJuMt/ff 
qftktir  mofiaU  encmof^  and  wUh  lAoar  wUk  whom  then 
Uf  ^  ft^ndly  ftide  and  warrt^  m  fartt  ^  "■  i7#  the 
mu       -   ih&r  vertue  deMtroed.     I  know  men 

wbo  have  umidry  noble  and  wortliy  parts ;  Mime  wit, 
aoBecoiimge,  some  dexfceritie,  sone  conscience^  some 
a  raadniewe  m  speech*  aoRie  one  Sdeoce,  and  lom^ 
another ;  but  of  a  great  man  in  ipenerall,  and  that 
bath  so  many  excellent  parts  togetoert  or  but  one,  in 
inch  a  dcgrae  of  exeeUende,  as  hee  may  thereby  be 
admired,  or  but  compared  to  tho^e  of  former  ages 
fvbam  we  honour,  my  fortune  hath  not  peniiitted  me 
to  see  one.  And  the  greatest  I  ever  knew  living  (I 
BMane  of  natmrall  parts  of  the  mindc,  and  the  bait 
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CHAPTER  borne)  was  Stephanus  de  la  boitie:  Verily  it  wi 
'XVII  ^  com  pleat  minde,  and  who  set  a  good  face,  anc 
shewed  a  faire  countenance  upon  all  matters :  A 
minde  after  the  old  stampe,  and  which »  had  fortune 
therewith  beene  pleased,  would  no  doubt  have 
brought  forth  wondrous  effects ;  having  by  skil  and 
study  added  very  much  to  his  rich  natural!  gifts* 
But  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  passe,  and  surely  it 
doth  so,  there  is  as  much  vanitie  and  weakenes&e  of 
understanding  found  in  those,  that  professe  to  have 
most  sufficiencie,  that  will  entermeddle  with  learned 
vacations,  and  with  the  charges  that  depend  of 
bocks,  than  in  any  sort  of  people;  whether  it  be 
because  there  is  more  required,  and  expected  at  their 
hands,  and  common  faults  cannot  be  excused  in 
them,  or  that  the  selfe-opinion  of  knowledge  em- 
boldeneth  them  the  more  to  produce  and  discover 
themselves  over-forward,  whereby  they  loose  and 
betray  themselves.  As  an  Artificer  doeth  more 
manifest  his  sottishnesse  in  a  rich  piece  of  workc, 
which  he  hath  in  hand,  if  foolishly  and  against  the 
rules  of  his  trade  he  seeke  to  apply  it  and  enter- 
meddle, than  in  a  vile  and  base  one;  and  men  are 
more  offended  at  a  fault  or  oversight  in  a  statue  of 
gold,  than  in  one  of  clay.  These  doe  as  much,  when 
they  set  foorth  things,  which  in  themselves  and  in 
their  place,  would  be  good ;  for,  they  employ  them 
without  discretion,  honouring  their  memory  at  the 
cost  and  charge  of  their  understanding:  and  doing 
honour  to  Cicero,  to  Galena  to  Ulpian^  and  to  Saint 
Jerome,  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  I  willingly 
returne  to  this  discourse  of  the  fondnesse  of  o«r 
institution :  whose  aime  hath  beene  to  make  us  not 
good  and  wittie,  but  wise  and  learned ;  She  hath 
attained  her  propose.  It  hath  not  taught  us  to 
follow  vertue  and  embrace  wisdome;  but  miide  an 
impression  in  us  of  its  Etymologie  and  derivation. 
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We  cam  dedine  t^ertu^^  fftf  can  xve  Hid  lave  it.     If  wee  chaptba 
know  not  what  wisedorne  h  by  effect  and  evpcrictioe*       ^^^ 
WW  know  it  by  prittliiig  aiul  by  rote-     VVc  arc  not  Of  Pft* 
satisfied  to  know  the  nw^e,   the   alUances,   and  tlie  •***^ 
pedegrees  of  our  h  but  we  wil  liave  tbcm 

to  be  our  friends  anw  it.iin.i^  i  both  conversation  and 
intelligence  with  them:  It  hath  tHupht  us  the  dcfi- 


nttions,  the  divisions^  and 
of  the  !sumame!^  and  bran 
out  having  otlier  care  to  • 
arttie  or  private^  aequ 
She  tiatli  appointed  u^ 


n^  of  vertue,  as 
ii  genert^    **"   witJi- 
i  practi  ; miih- 

c  betwcene  us  and  it 
ut  -itir  If  "^^^r  %  not  bookes 
that  have  sounder  luid  truer  o\i  Imi  volumes 

that  Kpeake  the  be!»t  Greeke  or  laune :  and  amongiiit 
hercboiae  words,  hath  made  Uie  vainest  bur  -  of 
■atiyiitie  to  glide  into  our  eoncdta.    ^  go^f  a- 

Ikm  tktmgeth  Judgement  and  mannerMt  m  it  hapned  to 
Fkdetmm.  This  dissolute  yoi  -  f  -  -  r  -  ng  oti 
4my  by  ehaiK^e  to  hcare  a  1  ratcit 

where  be  not  onely  marked  the  eloquence  and  suiii* 
cif  '  "  ^  .  and  brought  not  home  the 
otabU*  tiling,  but  a  more  ap- 
parant  and  sobde  tnut.  which  was  the  iKxbilne  change 
aod  amendiiiait  '^  '^t        \Vho  eirer  beara 

sndi  an  eflbot  ol 

Dkitmr  m  tmtio/mfim  ^trjmM^  corwmtt 

1  yiwi  cii>e  m*  did  I'tdrmim  trJ 
olt  rocir  vidiiiei  tflciiM,  wl  Jdbm«d, 

Y«mr  kcklcfi^  nailenw  ftwsth»#    A*  lie  dtitiJilta'ile^ 
Hii  droalteia  ffsrfaml  eo««fOf  daeiindcp 
By  fpeecb  af  ImXkn^  reader  dUcipl&odc  } 


The    kwt    dm! 
thtnkei,  is  that,  wh. 


1    cofulitioo   of   men«   me 
.ii'»h  simpliBiric  holds  the 
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CHAPTER  last  ranke,  and  ofFereth  us  more  regular  commerce. 
The  eustomes  and  discourses  of  Countrie-clo^^Tiish- 
Of  Pre-  men»  I  finde  them  commonly  to  be  more  conformable 
sump  on  ^^^  better  dispensed,  according  to  the  true  prescription 
of  Phiiosophie,  then  are  those  of  our  Philosophers. 
Plm  sapit  vulgiLH^  quia  tantum^  fjuantum  opu^  est^ 
sapit.  The  imlgar  is  the  wiser,  because  it  i^  but  as 
wist  as  it  must  Jieedes.  The  worthiest  men,  I  have 
judged  by  externall  apparances  (for,  to  judge  tliem 
after  my  fashion,  they  should  be  sifted  nearer)  con- 
cerning war,  and  military  sufticiencie,  have  been,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  tluit  died  before  Orkaiis,  and  the 
whilom  Marshal  Strozzi:  For  men  extraordinarily 
sufficient,  and  endowed  with  no  vulgar  vertue, 
Oliver,  and  tHospitaU,  both  great  Chancelors  of 
Prance.  Poesie  hath  likewise  in  mine  opinion,  had 
hir  vogue  and  credit  in  our  age.  We  have  store  of 
cunning  and  able  men  in  that  profession,  Auratef 
Beza,  Buchanan,  L'HospitaU,  Montdore,  and  Tumc- 
bus.  As  for  French-men,  I  thinke  they  have  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  that  can  or  ever  shall 
be,  and  in  those  parts  wherein  Konsart,  and  excellent 
Bellay  have  written,  I  thinke  they  are  not  farre  short 
of  the  ancient  perfection.  Adnanii^  Turneb7is  knew 
more  and  better,  what  he  knew,  then  any  man  in  his 
age  or  of  many  ages  past.  The  lives  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  of  our  Constable  Mommoraftde 
have  beene  very  noble,  and  have  had  sundrie  rare 
resemblances  of  fortune.  But  the  worthily-faire  and 
glorious  death  of  the  last,  in  the  full  sight  of  Pam, 
and  of  his  King,  for  their  service,  against  his  nearest 
friends  and  alliance,  in  the  front  of  an  armie,  \ictorioiis 
through  his  conduct  of  it,  and  with  an  hand-btroke. 
in  that  old  age  of  his,  deserveth  in  mine  opinion,  to 
be  placed  and  registred  amongst  the  most  renoumed 
and  famous  accidents  of  my  tunes.  As  also  the 
constant  goodnes,  tlie  mildnes  in  behaviour,  and 
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eDmcianBt)lc  facnity  of  MansieHr  la  A'bllir,  in  mch 
in    i^  r-  of  anned   factions  (a  very  schoole  of 

trua^..i.  ...  iiihuraanttie  and  brigmndage)  wherein  he 
waa  ever  bruught  up«  a  wort  hie  and  Tamouit  man  of 
wane,  and  most  experienced  in  his  profession.  I 
have  greatly  pleased  my  M.4fc  in  nublishmg  in  sundrte 
ptaeca.  Ihe  good  liope  I  have  or  Marie  Gournag  U 
Jiffy  my  daughter  m  alliance,  and  tniely  of  me  be- 
loved with  more  then  a  fatherly  inve,  and  rs  one 
of  the  t>est  p4irts  of  my  being,  enfeofed  in  my  home 
and  wlitarines-  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
«teeme  more  then  hir.  If  ehilde-hoode  may  presage 
any  future  sucee^iie,  hir  mtnde  shall  one  day  be 
eapable  of  fuiuiy  t  thing!i,  and  amongst  other 

of  the  perfet'tion  t*i  .n*^  thrice-sacred  amitie,  where- 
onto  we  n*ad  not,  hi?  sexe  could  yet  attaine;  the 
sneeritie  and  sol  id  i  tie  of  her  demeanors  are  therein 
alreadie  nufRcient ;  hir  kindc  affection  towards  me 
i^  more  then  smperabounding  and  iiuch  in  dcede  as 
nothing  more  can  be  wished  unto  it,  m  that  the 
apprebettaion.  which  ?ihe  hath  of  my  aprochin-  r 
by  reMon  of  tlie  fifty  five  yeare^,  Wl)*  rrin  Im 
hath  beene  to  know  me,  would  somewhat  1 
erueDy  t-  * !-  hhr.  ITic  judgement  *»hc  made 
my  ftiNt  c5,  being  a    womau,  of  thb   aire, 

ng,  alone  where  shee  dwellcth,  and  the  ex< 
ehemende  wherewith  hIic  lovcil  me^  ar  *  '      ^^  umv, 
by  the  imely  esteeme,  which   before  ♦  i**   saw 

me«  the  had  by  them  eoneeivcd  of  me,  she  desired 
me ;  ta  an  ncc-idcnt  iiuHt  worthy  consideration.  Other 
Tertuest  lia\e  had  little  or  no  enrrantnesae  at  all  in 
this  age:  But  valour  is  become  popular  by  reaaoo 
of  our  drill  warres,  a^  ^  *  [lart,  tliere  are  minda 
fbund  amongst  us  vcr  ,  even  to  perfect ioiit 

and  in  great  number,  w  Itiat  Uie  efaoise  h  impossible 
to  be  made.  Loc  heere  what  hitherto  I  have  Kooweii 
of  any  extraordinanr.  and  not  common  greatnene. 
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EA  but,  will  some  tell  me,  this  dcsi- 
seigne  in  a  man  to  make  himselfe  a 
subject  to  write  of,  might  be  excusicd 
in  rare  and  famous  men,  and  who  by 
their  reputation,  had  bred  some  desire 
in  others  of  their  acquaintance.  It 
is  true,  I  confesse  it,  and  I  know,  that  a  handicrafts- 
man  will  scarcely  looke  off  his  worke,  to  gaze  upon 
an  ordinarj^  man:  Whereas  to  se  a  notable  great 
person  come  into  a  towne,  he  will  leave  both  worke 
and  shop.  It  ill  beseemetli  any  man  to  make  him- 
selfe knowen,  onely  he  excepted,  that  hath  somewhat 
in  him  worthy  imitation,  and  whose  life  and  opinions 
may  stand  as  a  patterne  to  aU.  Cctmr  and  Xetwphoti 
have  had  wherewithal!  to  ground  and  establish  their 
narration  in  the  greatnesse  of  their  deedes,  as  on  a 
just  and  solid  ground- worke.  So  are  the  Jomall 
bookes  of  Alexander  the  great,  the  Commentaries 
which  August iLs^  CatOj  Brutus,  Sylla  and  divers 
others  had  left  of  their  gests,  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Such  mens  Images  are  both  beloved  and  studied,  be 
they  either  in  Brasse  or  Stone,  This  admonition  is 
most  true,  but  it  concerneth  me  very  little, 

Non  rtPcUo  cuiquam  :  nid  amwU,  idque  rogaUu, 
AoJi  ubivix,  coram vc  quihtutUhei.  In  medio  qui 
Scriptajbro  recitant  sunt  nmiti,  qfdque  tavantci, 

— HoR.  Skr.  L  SiU.  iv.  7S, 

My  writings  I  reade  not,  but  to  my  friencb,  to  iny, 
Nor  each- where,  oor  to  hW,  nor  but  desir'd  :  yet  mAnj 
In  Market- pkce  read  theirs, 
Id  Bttthes,  in  Barbers-ch&ires* 
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1  erect  not  here  a  statue  to  be  set  up  in  the  chapth 
rket-pUre  of  a  towne.  or  in  a  Chureh.  or  in  any     ■'^" 


irket 

ler  publike  place 


Slrr* 


Ntm  mftudem  htm  i 


HMO  mtUanM  m  mam  <f(^ri# 


1  aliMiie  n&l,  m?  trrltlon  Jqav«i  aIicniIiI  gnm 

Big-fwolfie  vita  iHiMcd  ioj««p  wbkh  irtiiie  bcvftUis  Mow. 

&irr«il  <<ywwiir.-*>g|. 

We  tpeake  miotic, 
'Or  mm  to  cme. 


H        U  is  for  the  comer  of  a  LibrarVt  or  to  ammuse  a 

B  neighs  kinsman,  or  a  frirnd  of  mine  withalU 

^  who   ii^,    ..-.     t '*'••'••  niay  happily  take   pleasure  to 

renew  ae(|UJi  \  and    to    recon\'erMr  with   me. 

Others  have  bceiie  eml>oldned   to  speake  of  them- 

^^t^^^   becau-"    *^'ry  have   found   worthy  and  rich 

^PPIiJect  in   li  \e%.      1«  cantrariwi*«e,*  because  I 

^■mve  found  nuiic  m»  !>  t.r>  11,  and  so  shallow,  that  it 

K^  cannot  admit  siu^pitiMii  of  ostentation.     I  willingly 

H^  judge  of  other  tneni  aetkin)i;  of  mine  by  reason  of 

their  nullity,  1  give  !imall  cause  to  judge.     I  finde 

^m  DcH  %o  much  good  in  my  selfe,  hut  I  may  <»peake  of 

H  it  without  lilu*^tiing.     Ofi  what  content nient  were  tt 

unto  me,  to  heare  ^iome  ^hxIv  tliat  would  relate  the 

OUfiloiDC.  the  V-  -"-  *'  *  rountenancc,  the  most  usuall 

woreh.  mid  t  s  ot  my  anccstoni.     Oh  liow 

att  y  would  i  listen  unto  it.     Verily  it  were  an 

arguni  fit  of  a  bad  nature,  to  seeme  to  demise  the 

voy  pictures  of  our  fricnda  and  predeeesnn,  the 

fiiahion  of  their  gannentA  and  armes.      I  keepe  the 

^  writing,  the  manuall  scale,  and  a  peculiar  sword  : 

■  And    i   reRnre    sitill   in   my   cabinet  eertainie  long 

H  fwitchca  or  wands«  whii^h  my  father  waa  wont  to 

carry  in  his  hand      Patermm  vmti$  ei  anm$ku^  tanto 

am"    eat  pogUns,  quanta  erga  paremteM  major 


Of  ^Tinif 


n: 


CHAPTER  affect  Its:  The  fathers  gartnent  and  his  ring  is  so  muck 
^^X^'  nwte  esteemed  of  his  successors,  as  their  affection  is 
greater  touards  their  progenitors.  Notwithstanding 
if  my  posteritie  be  of  another  minde,  I  shall  have 
wherewith  to  be  avenged ;  for  they  cannot  make  so 
httle  accompt  of  me,  as  then  I  shal  doe  of  them- 
AU  the  commerce  I  have  in  this  with  the  world,  is, 
that  I  borrow  the  instruments  of  their  writing,  as 
more  speedy,  and  more  easie :  in  i-equitall  whereof  I 
may  peradventure  hinder  the  melting  of  some  piece 
of  butter  in  the  market,  or  a  Grocer  from  selling  an 
ounce  of  pepper. 

Ne  toga  ayrd^UUf  ne  penula  desk  alivu, 

— Mart,  xiii,  Epig.  t  I- 

Lest  Fish  fry  should  a  fit  gowne  wiint, 
Lest  cloakes  should  be  for  Olives  scant. 

Ei  Inxas  Kombris  sctpe  dabo  tunicas* 

— Catul.  Kpig,  Eteg.  xxvii.  8. 

To  long-tail'd  Mackrels  often  I, 
Will  side-wide  (paper)  cotes  apply. 

And  if  it  happen  no  man  read  me,  have  I  lost 
my  time,  to  liave  entertained  my  selfe  so  many  idle 
houres,  about  so  pleasing  and  profitable  thoughts  ? 
In  framing  this  pourtraite  by  my  selfe,  I  have  so 
often  beene  faine  to  frizle  and  trimme  me,  that  so  I 
might  the  better  extract  my  selfe,  that  the  patteme 
is  thereby  confirmed,  and  in  some  sort  formed* 
Drawing  my  selfe  for  others,  I  have  drawne  my  selfe 
witli  purer  and  better  colours,  then  were  my  first 
I  have  no  more  made  my  booke,  then  my  booke  hath 
made  me,  A  booke  consubstantiall  to  his  Author t 
Of  a  peculiar  and  fit  occupation,  A  member  of  my 
life.  Not  of  an  occupation  and  end,  strange  and 
forraine,  as  all  other  bookes.  Have  I  mis-spent  my 
time,  to  have  taken  an  account  of  my  selfe  so  eon- 
tinually  and  so  curiously  ?  For  those  who  onely  run 
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yieomslves  ovtr  by  fiuitasic^  and  by  speech  for  some  CflAFmt 

hocires,   cxatriine    not    themselvw    so    jit  "  and      ^^^" 

exactly,  nor  cntcT  tliey  into  themseli-esi,  u  iuth,  Ji^ET"* 

who  makai  hb  study  hk  worke«  and  occupation  of 

Who  with  all  his  niiglit,  and  witli  all  his  onrdit 

iTFrth  hiiMsclfe  tu  a  re|firter  of  continuance.     The 

:au.s  pleasures*  though  inwardly  diiigected, 

tu  leave  any  trace  of  lheiiiM?lvc?i ;  and  avoide 

sight,  not  oncly  of  the  people,  but  of  any  other* 

often  hath   tim  bitsinoi  [divetted]  me  from 

and  yrksome  *\an%i    (And  al  frivoUfus 

omst  be  deemed  ,, ..:  as  and  yrksome.)     Nature 

endowed  us  with  a  large  faculty  to  ctitertaine 

gdvai  apart,  and  often  caUeth  us  unto  it :  To 

'  I  lit.  that  parthf  icie^  over  mtr  $eivat  unto  Modcty^ 

m  the  better  part  umia  mtr  mhe».    To  the  end  I 

iy  in  fome  order  and  project  manihall  my  fantmie, 

^even  to  dote,  and  ket^pe  it  from  loo!)>ing,  and  strag- 

ffling  in  the  aire,  there  is  nothing  so  flood,  as  to  give 

It  a  body,  and  rtf^i^itcr  m  many  litle  tma/.^  n^  m 

present  themi»clve!>  unto  it     1  Ufrten  to  ii.%  ..Mitiors, 

mnd  harkefi  to  my  conceiU,  beeatuie  I  must  enroule 

them.     How  often,  being  grieved   at  some  action. 

^^I^eh  cinUty  and  fcaaon  forbad  me  to  witha^tand 

^Plpnly.  have' I  diiyotgtd  mrsetlb  upon  them  here, 

Hbot  without  u  it  of  publike  ia^niction  f     And 

^hret  these  Poetn m  lod^. 


Ztm  fttr  £p  doi  dm  Smgom^ 


are  alio  better  imprinted  upon  paper,  than  upon  the 
qotekt  W  hat  if  i  lend  mine  cari.  soniewliat 

mor-   •  ^'   *'"to  booker,  sith  I  hut  watch  if  I 

can  4»tn  them,  wherewith  to  enam* 

i  and  I  never  studie   to   make 

booke;  V^i.  an^K.   i   ^mewhat  studied,  because  I 
had  already  made  it  (if  to  nibble  or  ptndi,  by  the 
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CHAPTER  head  or  feet,  now  one  Aathour»  and  then  another  be 
^^'^^  in  any  sort  to  study)  hut  nothing  at  all  to  fomie  my 
opinions :  Yea  being  long  sinee  formed,  to  assist,  to 
second  and  to  serve  them.  But  wh^ym  shall  we  believ 
spea/ci/iff  of  himself e,  iu  this  corrupied  age  ?  since  there 
are  few  or  none,  whom  we  may  beleeve  speaking  of 
others,  where  there  its  lesse  interest  to  he.  The  tirst 
partof  customes  corruption, is, the  banishment  of  trutJi: 
For  as  Pinda?^iis  said,  to  be  sinverdy  true,  is  the  begin* 
mng  of  a  great  vertue  ;  and  the  tirst  article  Pluto  re- 
quireth  in  the  Governor  of  his  Common- wealth,  Now- 
adaies,  that  is  not  the  truth  which  is  true,  but  tliat 
which  is  perswaded  to  others.  As  we  cal  money  not 
onely  that  which  is  true  and  good,  but  also  the  false ;  so 
it  be  currant.  Our  Nation  is  long  since  taxed  with  this 
vice.  For  Salvianus  MassiUensis  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  V(dentiman  the  Emperour»  saith,  that  amongst 
French-men,  to  lie  and  forsweare  is  no  vice  but  a 
manner  of  speach.  He  that  would  endeare  this 
Testimonie,  mi^^ht  say,  it  is  now  rather  deemed  a 
veilue  among  theiiu  Men  frame  and  fashion  them- 
selves unto  it,  as  to  an  exercise  of  honour ;  for,  ffcf- 
simulatiirn  is  one  of  the  iiotabkjst  rpmlities  of  this  age. 
Thus  have  1  often  considred,  whence  this  custome 
might  arise,  which  we  observe  so  religiously,  that  we 
are  more  sharpely  offended  witli  the  reproach  of  this 
vice,  so  ordinary  in  us,  than  with  any  other;  and 
that  it  is  the  extremest  injury,  may  be  done  us  in 
words,  to  upbraid  and  reproth  us  with  a  lie.  Therein 
I  find,  that  it  is  natural!,  for  a  man  to  defend  himselfe 
most  from  such  defects  as  we  are  most  tainted  with. 
It  seemeth  that  if  we  but  shew  a  motion  of  levenge, 
or  are  but  moved  at  the  accusation,  we  in  some 
sort  discharge  our  selves  of  the  blame  or  imputation; 
if  we  have  it  in  effect,  at  least  we  condemne  it  in 
apparance.  May  it  not  also  be,  that  this  reproch 
seemes  to  enfold  cowardise  and  faintnesse  of  hart  f  Is 
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ifest,  tlian  for  i 
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more  n 
deny  luHfiwrie  \\ 

wtliingly  ?      To  lie  is  a   horrible  -  KlUiy   vice;   and  ocmNT 
which  an  ancient  writer  settcth  forth  verj'  sihame*  **• 
fully,  when  he  siiith,  that  whoioei^r  hrih,  ivitntMMtik 
that  he  coniemfuih  lUal  and  tktrexmthnU  Jeart^^^  f»*'K 
It  ii  impo«kMhlc  more  richly  to  reprefient  tlie  r, 

viktiesse  and  the  di«iordr  •  .^te 

ned  m  rik.  and  bujtr*  il^  -^^  - .» Lord^ 

and  a  boaMer  towards  God  i    Otir  intellitfcnee 
ig  oiiely  conducted   by  the  way  ^ 
|Who  so  falsiKeth  the  Jtame,  lietmieth  ^....^  ,....  .j,. 
t  is  the  onely  itistrument^  by   meanest  wherof  our 
and   thoughts    are    comn  *cd:    it  is   the 

terpretour  of  our  «ioules:  If  vii.,.  .^le  us  we  hold 
our  jielves  no  more,  we  enter-know  one  another  no 
If  it  deceive  us,  it  breaketh  al  our  i    ' 
V  and  diswivetii  al  bonds  of  our  polieie.     I  er- 
ne Nations  of  the  new  ImHaa  (whow  names  we 
not  li  because  they  are  no  more;  for  the 

latiort  in  mo  conqnest  hatti  exterr^    '  t^  selfc  to 
abnolute  aboh.shing  of  namcK  and  .  know* 

Jge  of  Places,  with  a  manxlloti?*  and  never  the  like 
'  example)  olRfred  humane  bloud  unto  their  Gods« 
no  other  than  that  which  was  drawne  tram  their 
and  carts,  tor  an  expiation  of  the  sinne  €^ 
as   well    heard   as   oroouuneed.      That  gocKl- 
fcllfiw  (Jm^cian   !utid*   childroi    were    dandled    with 
les,  but  men  with  woitU,     Coooemiiw  the  sundry 
.shions  of  our  sivin^  the  lie,  and  tlic  lawes     "^      ^ 
hofuiur  in  that  and  tlur  changes  tb^  have  rec*  l 

will  refer  to  another  time  to  speake  what  I  tlunke 
d  know  of  it,  and  if  I  can,  I   will  in  the  meane 
leame,  at  what  time  this  custnme  tooke  his 
ning,  so  exactly  to    weigh   and   precisely  to 
words,  and  tie  oar  bonoor  to  them :  for  it  is 
to  judge,  that  it  was  aot  anctcntlir  amongst  the 
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CHAPTER  Koinans  and  Grfecians,  And  I  have  often  thought 
^^^^  it  strange,  to  see  them  wrong  and  give  one  anotfier 
the  lie,  and  yet  never  enter  into  quarrell.  The  lawes 
of  their  duty,  tooke  some  other  course  than  ours. 
Cmmr  h  often  caUed  a  thiefe,  and  sometimes  a 
drunkard  to  his  face.  We  see  the  liberty  of  their 
invectiv'es,  which  they  write  one  against  another :  I 
meane  the  greatest  Chieftaines  and  Generals  in  war. 
of  one  and  other  Nation,  where  words  are  onely  re- 
torted and  revenged  with  words  and  never  wrested 
to  further  consequence* 


THE  NINETEENTH   CHAPTER 

Qf  the  liberty  of  Cojiscience 

yr  is  ordinarily  seene,  how  good  in- 
tentions being  managed  wnthout 
moderation,  thrust  men  into  most 
\icious  effects.  In  this  eoutro- 
versie,  by  which  France  is  at  this 
instant  niolested  with  civill  warres, 
the  best  and  safest  side,  is  no  doubt,  that  which 
maintaineth  both  the  ancient  religion  and  policy  of 
the  Country.  Neverthelesse  amongst  the  honest 
men  tlmt  follow  it  (for  my  meaning  is  not  to  speake 
of  those,  who  use  them  as  a  colour,  either  to  exercise 
their  particular  revenges,  or  to  supply  their  jfreedy 
avarice,  or  to  follow  the  favour  of  Princes :  But  of 
such  as  do  it  with  a  true  zeale  toward  their  religioo, 
and  an  unfained  holy  affection,  to  maintaine  the 
peace  and  uphold  the  state  of  their  country)  of  those 
I  say,  divers  are  seene,  whome  passion  thrusts  out  of  • 
the  bounds  of  reason,  and  often  forceth  them  to  take  I 
and  follow  unjust,  violent  and  rash  counsels,  Cer-  1 
taine  it  is,  that  when  first  our  religion  begamie  to 
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ftuUioriiie  with   the   Lawes,  it  s  zeiile  iinned  cf 
against  all  .sorts  of  Fagane  bookeit  wberoof  tlie 

jd  sort  have  a  gioit  lomc.     Aly  opinion  is*  Uiat  or  um 

m  disorder  bath  done  more  hurt  to  lairiuui;*  Uiaa  all  ^H^SL^ 

liartiariau  Haiiit^s.   CamdHmTaciiuHis         '    ieiit 

of  it:  tor,  howbeifc  the  Kiiipc>  iUum 

\m  kinsman  hod  by  exprcsse  appotntinent  stored  all 

the  libraries  in  tiie  World  with  it,  liotWiU»?itatidtng 

one  oneiy  entire  copy  could  not  escape  the  curious 

search  of  those,  who  sought  to  abolii»h  iU  by  reason  of 

^^teor  sixe  vaine  eUiiwa»  eontniry  to  our  belcefe. 

^^Ky  have  abo  had  this  easily  to  aflfoord  false  com- 

^^Hidatioai  to  all  the  £tnpc!rour««  tliat  made  for  us, 

^^Sa  uiiivenially  to  condamne  al  the  it  niioset 

which  were  our  adversiariea»  u  may  pbi  >ec[ie  in 

JuHan  Uie  Emperor,  suniamed  the  Ay  :  who  in 

B  truth  Willi  a  notabliMmrr  hits*:  luind  was 

■  li%dycndowcd  withthed-  V   „:  u.       ^  iul<>v*.iihv  unto 

B  wtuch  he  professed  to  conforme  all  his  n  ai»d 

"  tnicly  '  kind  of  %  crtue»  whereof  he  bath  not 

left  iiu/ „,,ic   cxamplcji.     In  etjastity  (whereof 

the  whole  course  of  hi^  bfe  giveth  apnarant  tcatti* 
niony^  a  Uke  exnuiple,  unto  that  of  Awmui*  A 

ScitMo  is  read  of  liini,  « i  ii  »*  U.  that  of  many  \..r..,..  r- 
fuU  faire  capt]%e  Li  ii^ii  before  him,  being 

I  even  in  the  %*cry  prime  of  lits  age  (for  he  was  slajn 
by  the  Parthiann  about  the  age  of  one  and  thirty 
0  he  would  not  see  one  of  them.     Touching 
hunaeUe  would  take  the  paines  to  heare  d 
And  althoti  •'*  **  r  curiosity  sake,  be  would 
^inquire  of  aach  ils  x^fore  htni«  what  religion 

tbcy  were  of,  neierUitric*  tin  ' ic  he  bare  to  ours, 

did  no  wliit  weigh  dowiic  vn^    -^«&llajut\     Iliniselle 
le  Jiundrie  gmni  L;iwcs,  and  revoked  diverse sub» 
and  impu^ittiuns,  hts  predMenouni  Ix^fore  him 

reoeaved*     We  ha%e  two  good    m:  *   ~ ,h 

of  bi^  aettons.     Une  o:  »% 
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CHAPTER  Marcellimi^)  in  sundry  places  of  his  Historic  hittcdj 
^       reprooveth  this  ordinance  of  his,  by  which  he  forfaaik 
Of  the  ' '       ''       ~ 

liberty  of 
Conscience 


1 

lim, 

and 
but 
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schooles,  and  interdicted  al  Christian  IUietboneiaJis» 
and  Grammarians  to  teach ;  Saj'ing,  he  wished  thii 
his  action  might  be  buried  under  silence-  It  is  veiy 
likely,  if  he  had  done  any  thing  else  more  shaipe 
severe  against  us,  he  would  not  have  forgot  it, 
that  was  well  affected  to  our  side,  Hee  was  ind< 
very  severe  against  us,  yet  not  a  eruell  enemy 
our  people  themselves  report  this  Hisiorie  of  him» 
that  walking  one  day  about  the  Citty  of  Caiced&fu 
Maris  Bishop  thereof,  durst  call  him  wicked  and 
traitor  to  Christ,  to  whom  he  did  no  other  things  but 
answered  thus:  Goe  \^Tetched  man,  weepe  and 
plore  the  losse  of  thine  eyes ;  to  whom  the  Ijisl 
replied,  I  thank  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  hath  depri^ 
me  of  my  sight,  tliat  so  I  might  not  view  tJiy  ifiP 
pudent  face,  affecting  therby  (as  they  say)  a  kind  of 
Philosophical!  patience*  So  it  is,  this  part  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  cruelties,  which  he  is  said  to  Viave 
exercised  against  us.  He  was  (saith  Kutropius 
other  testimony)  an  enemy  unto  Christianity^ 
without  shedding  of  bloud.  But  to  retiime  to 
justice,  he  can  be  accused  of  nothing  but  of 
rigors  he  used  in  the  beginning  of  his  Empire, 
such  as  had  followed  the  faction  of  Constant 
Predecessour,  Concerning  sobriety,  he  [ever^ 
a  Souldiers  kinde  of  life,  and  in  time  of  peace,  wi 
feed  jio  otherwise,  than  one  who  prepared  and  enii 
himselfe  to  the  austeritie  of  war.  Such  was 
vigilancie,  that  he  divided  the  night  into  three  or 
foure  parts,  the  least  of  which  he  allotted  unto  sleepe; 
the  rest  he  employed  in  visiting  the  state  of  his  aimy, 
and  his  guardes,  or  in  study ;  for,  amongst  other  bk 
rare  qualities,  he  was  most  excellent  in  al  sorts  ^ 
learning.  It  is  reported  of  Akxander  the  G 
that  being  laid  doi^nrie  to  rest,  leariug  lest 
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divert   him   from  Itis  thuu>rJ»ts  wnd   studies,  chapter 


csMised  m  bftson  to  he  set  iieerc  his  bt 
one  of  his  huitds  out^  with  a  bmzci 

deepe  should  surprize  him*  loo&ing  his  fingeni 

^Knd^i*  the  ball   falling  ttito   the    biisoii,  might   with 

^Bbe  tioysie  rou3te  him  fnmi  out  his  jilecp.     This  uuin 

BpiJ  a  mind  so  hoot  to  what  he  undertook*  and  by 

reason  of  '  i,'ular  al^wdinencc  so  little  tmublfd 

%*a|Xiu.  ..     .i;it    he    might    well    have   past   tiiis 

Touching  military'  suffieteneie,  he  was  ad- 

ihle  m  all  piu-ts  •  ^rig  to  a  grrat  Caotaine. 

rati  be  almost  at  ,..,  ..:i!  time  in  eontinual  c%er- 

of 
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OfUw 


ra 
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mm 


and  the  greater  part  with  u«»  in  I^nct 

He  AlenHtHM  and    trench.     Wee   have   no 

•,,^iuory  of  any  man,  timt  eiUier  hath  seene 

more  dangerri,  nor  that  more  often  hath  made  triall 

if  his  pen«ou«     His  death  hath  S4>me  affini'  h 

that  of  Kpaminondax^  for  being   ntrucken   u.w.i    .ui 

i#rrow.  and  attetiiptiiig  to  pull  it  out,  he  had  surely 

done  iU  but  tluit  l»eing  sharpe-cutting,  it  hurt  and 

his   hand.      In   tliat    plight   he   earnestly 

iette<{   to   he  earryed   fcirth    in   the   midde?ct   of 

aril  (he  might  encourage  his  souldiern, 

-who  winiifiit  mill  couragiou'^ily  maintained  the  battel^ 

I      until  s»ueh  time  as  darkf  nirrht  severed  the  Amitoi. 

wHe  waa  beholding  to  T!  tor  a  Htngtilar  con* 

^kMipti  both  of  hitn^   ''  ^n   all  humane  things. 

^^B^  assuredly  beUe\  eternitie  of  joules.     In 

Vmatten  of  religiotit  he  wai  vicious  ever)'-where.     He 

W  waa  lumamcd   Apminttt^  becau^   he   had    forsaken 

aam  nfitwithHtanding  this  opinion  seemeg  to  mee 

nore  1  hat  he  never  took  it  to  heart,  but  that 

isr  Uic  uiit  nenec  whiel^   '      '         '     **      taw,  he  dis* 

aemhied  til  he  hftd  ffottr  o  his  handi. 

He  wan  to  s  i^  %n  hts,  that  even  mich  as 

in  his  iiint%  Bini   were  of  hb  owr  *i  rion. 

him  fur  it  i  and  it  was  $aid^  tha  liad 
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CHAPTER  gained  the  \^ictory  of  the  Parthians,  he  would  have 
^        cr  rd  the  race  or  hreede  of  Oxea,  to  sati>  V 

sa  >.     He  was   also   hesotted  with   the     . 

sooth-suying,  and  gave  aiithoritie  to  all  maimer  of 
prognostikes.  Amongst  other  thiJi  '  spake  tt 
his  death,  he  said,  he  was  much   br  ag  to 

Gods,  and  greatly  thanked  them,  that  they  had 
suffered  him  to  be  slam  sodainly  or  by  surprize, 
having  long  before  warned  him  both  of  the 
and  houre  of  Ids  end  ;  nor  to  die  of  a  base  and  e&sie 
death,  more  beseeming  idle  and  effeminate  Persons, 
nor  of  a  hngring,  languishing,  and  dolorous  deatli; 
and  that  they  had  deemed  him  worthy  to  end  his 
hfe  so  nobly  in  the  cours  of  his  victories  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  glory.  There  hud  before  appeared  a 
vision  unto  him,  hke  unto  that  of  Marais  Jirutm, 
whicli  first  threatned  him  in  GauJe,  and  afterward 
even  at  the  point  of  his  death,  presented  it  seife 
to  him  in  Pcrmi,  The  speaeh  he  is  made  to 
speak  when  he  felt  hiraselfe  hurt»  Thou  had  van- 
quished oh  Nazartcan ;  or  as  some  wil  have  it. 
Content  tki/  sclfe  oh  Nazarcean,  would  scarce  have 
beene  forgotten,  had  it  beene  believed  of  my  tesli- 
monies,  who  being  present  in  the  army,  have  noted 
even  the  least  motions,  and  words  at  his  death, 
no  more  than  certaine  other  wonders*  wliich  tliey 
annex  unto  it.  But  to  return  to  my  tlieanie,  he  bad 
long  before  (as  saith  Marcelliaus)  hatched  Paganisioe 
in  his  hart,  but  forsomuch  as  he  saw  al  those  of  hi* 
armie  to  be  Christians,  he  durst  not  discover  him- 
selfe.  In  the  end,  when  he  found  himselte  to  be 
sufliciently  strong,  and  durst  publish  his  minde,  be 
caused  the  Temples  of  his  Gods  to  be  opened,  mi 
by  all  meanes  endevoured  to  advance  idolitrie 
And  to  attaine  his  purpose,  having  found  \r  Con- 
$tantinopk  the  people  very  loose,  and  at  ods  ^1*4 
the  Prelates  of  the  christian  Church,  and  cMsai 
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ictn  to  iippeare  before  hhn  in  hb  pslkee,  he  in-  ciiArrfiJfc| 
r^^    /'     Admonished  them  to  sppease  all  their  civil!       ^ 
ions  and  ever)*  one  without  htnderanee   or  qctiN? 
ire  apply  themselves  to  follow  and  Merve  religion,  ^^^l^ 
""  ich    he    very    ran^fiilly    s»olliciled»    hoping    this 
ice  might  inereiise  the  factions,  and  controversies 
>f  the  division,  and  hinder  the  people,  from  growing 
J  any  unity,  and  hy  consequence  from  fortifying 
'lemselves  again^it  him,  by  reason  of  Uieir  concurd 
in  one  mind-agreeing  intf  e:    having  by 

?lty  of  siv       r'  louiui,  that  7^AiTr  $s 

in  the  Ui     ..  (tf  man  to  be  feared^ 

Loe  here  his  very  words,  or  veiy  naure: 
•m    this    is   worthy    con.*jideration,    that    Uic 
Emperor  Ju/iarh  aneth  the  same  rcxeipt  of  Hbertie 
^f  cooseienee,  to  enkindle  the  trouble  of  ei^HU  dis- 
ition,  which  our  King^  employ  to  r  ish.     It 

ly  be  ?iaid  on  one  side,  that,  Tn  gi,,  ,,„!ion  the 
-idte  to  cntertainc  their  opinitm^  is  to  icaiier  em^ 
iention  and  mnc  dhwion^  and  as  it  were  to  lend  it 
a  hand  to  augmcni  and  encrease  the  &ame:  There 
J^ceing  no  Barrc  or  Obstacle  of  Lawes  to  bridle  or 
his  course.  But  on  the  other  side,  it  might 
be  WTT'*''  *'^"*  to  give  factions  the  bridle  to 
lold  tht  1,  h  by  that  facilitie  and  ease, 

[readie  way  to  itioUifie  and  release  Uiem :  and  to 
the  edge,  which  is   sharpened    by   rarcnesse, 
eltie*  ^nd  difficulties     And  if  for  tlie  honour  of 
Ki^  V,  I  believe  better;  it  is,  that  since 

.li>e  as  they  would,  they  have  fained 


coil 


will  what  they  could  not 


rouiv 


ti 
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THE   TWENTIETH   CHAPTER 

W^e  taste  nothing  purely 

[HE  weaknes  of  our  condition,  causeth, 
that  things  in  their  naturall  simplicitie 
and  puritie  cannot  fall  into  our  use. 
The  elements  we  enjoy  are  altered : 
Metals  likewise,  yea  golde  must  be 
enipaired  with  some  other  stuffe  to 
make  it  tit  for  our  sen  ice.  Nor  vertue  so  simple, 
which  Aristo}u  Pirrho^  and  the  Stoikes,  made  the 
end  of  their  life,  hath  beene  able  to  doe  no  good 
without  composition  :  Nor  the  Cirenaike  sensualitie 
or  Aristippian  voluptuousnes.  Of  the  pleasures  and 
goods  we  have,  there  is  none  e.rempted  from  some 
mixture  of  evilly  and  ineommoditie. 

— medio  defonie  leporum 
SurgU  amari  aliqnid^  quod  in  iprnjloribm  angat, 

— LucR.  iv.  lS24w 

From  middle  spring  of  sweetes  some  bitter  springs^ 
Which  in  the  very  flower  smartly  stings. 

Our  exceeding  voluptuousnesse  hath  some  aire 
of  groning  and  wailing ;  Would  you  not  say»  it 
dieth  with  anguish  ?  Yea  when  we  forge  it's  image 
in  hir  excelleneie,  we  deck  it  with  Epithets  of  sickish 
and  dolorous  qualities ;  languor,  effeminacy,  weak- 
nesses fainting  and  Morhidezza,  a  great  testimony  of 
their  consanguinity  and  consubstantiality :  Excessive 
joy  hath  more  severity,  then  joUty:  Extreame  and 
full  content,  more  settlednes  then  cheerefulnesse. 
Ipsa  fielJcitas^  se  nisi  temperate  premit  (Sest.  quarCt 
etc.)*  l^'elicitie  it  selfe,  unlesse  it  temper  it  selje^  dis* 
tempers  us.  Ease  consumeth  us.  It  is  that,  which 
an  old  Greeke  verse  saith  of  such  a  sense.  The 
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icU  us  all  the  goods  they  give  us:  lliat  in  to  chapter 

Ftajr,  they  give  us  »ot  one  pure  and    perfect,  and        ^ 
Iwnieh   we   buy   not  with  the  pric^  of  siome  e%ilL  w«imm 
iTravell  and  pleasure,  mo^it  unliae  in  nature,  are  ncyt-  pS^y' 
ilh^tanding  (iillowed  together  by  a  kind  of  I  wot 
lot  what  iuit»"  »'  -Mijunetion;  Socmits  saiUi,  that 
(^od  ut  d   to  huddle  up  together,   and 

found   sorrow   and    voluptuuusne^e :    but  being 
'lie  to  effect  it^  he  betliought  faini^eUe  to  couple 
leni  to^^ther,  at  least  by  the  taile.      MetroihruM 
i^  that  in  sadnesse  there  is  sonic  aloy  of  pleasure, 
know  not  whether  he  meant  air   *! -•  •  elsCt  but  I 
{tne,  that   far  one  to  enure  h  to  rnelan- 

loiy,  there  is  some  kind  of  puriiose,  of  consent  and 
lutuall  c!'-*'  ■*  *  •    ?   " -nne  be?iides  ambiiiont  which 
iniayaUio  ^     ,  '*  i^*     Tliere  is  some  shadow 

>f   deUcBcy,  and  quaintne8?»e,   which    Kniilcth    and 
fawneth  upon  us*  even   in    tlie  lap  of  melancholy* 
f^\re  there  not  some  complexions,  that  of  it  make 
their  nourislimcnt  t 

—o^r  Tni^  i>.  a  ai.  s7. 

It  h  wome  pksanre  jct, 

Witit  ie«fct  our  eb^pekci  lo  net. 

micAtlalus  in  Scnfca  saith,  the  m        '   :uicc 
at  frieiids  is  as  pleasing  to  us«  as  uesse 

wtoe  that  is  over  old ; 

titgefit  mi  mBtm  tmtvwfm  s 

—Cat*  Lm*  tfi*  xxiv.  I . 
Sir  boj,  mi"  territar  of  p 
Brinf  roe  ttkj  cup  lli^r^o'  me, 

aa  of  sweetly«sower  apples ;  Nature  diiecwreieth 
ik  cofiftision  unto  us:  painters  are  of  opintotit  that 

motiOfiM  find  icrifikicM  in  tl  n 

ft  smr  abo  to  Uat^h,      \    l:   .  -r 
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CHAPTER  other  be  determined  to  expresse  which ;  behold  the 
^  pictures  successe,  you  are  in  doubt  toward  which  one 
We  taste  encUncth.  And  the  extreamity  of  laughing  enter- 
^^  mingles  it  selfe  with  teares.  Nullum  sine  aucto- 
ramento  malum  est  (Sen.  Epig.  Ixix.).  There  is  no 
ei^ill  xcithout  some  obligation.  When  I  imagine  man 
fraught  with  all  the  commodities  may  be  wished, 
let  us  suppose,  al  his  severall  members  were  for 
ever  possessed  with  a  pleasure  like  unto  that  of 
generation,  even  in  the  highest  point  that  may  be : 
I  iinde  him  to  sincke  under  the  Durthen  of  his  ease, 
and  perceive  him  altogether  unable  to  beare  so  pure, 
so  constant,  and  so  universall  a  sensuality.  Truely 
he  flies  when  he  is  even  upon  the  nicke,  and  natu- 
rally hastneth  to  escape  it,  as  from  a  step,  whereon  he 
cannot  stay  or  containe  himselfe,  and  feareth  to  sincke 
into  it.  A  Vhen  I  religiously  confesse  my  selfe  unto  my 
selfe,  I  finde  the  best  good  I  have,  hath  some  vicious 
taint.  And  I  feare  that  Plato  in  his  purest  vertue  (I 
that  am  as  sincere  and  loyall  an  esteemer  thereof,  and 
of  the  vertues  of  such  a  stampe,  as  any  other  can 
possibly  be)  if  he  had  neerely  listened  unto  it  (and 
sure  he  listened  very  neere)  he  would  therein  have 
heard  some  harsh  tune,  of  humane  mixture,  but  an 
obscure  tune,  and  onely  sensible  unto  himselfe. 
Man  all  in  ally  is  but  a  botching  and  party- 
coloured  worke.  The  very  Laxves  of  Justice,  can  not 
subsist  without  some  commiocture  of  Injustice :  And 
Plato  saith.  They  undertake  to  cut  o^Hidraes  heades, 
that  pretend  to  remoove  all  incommodities  and  incon- 
veniences from  the  Latces.  Omne  magnum  exemphim 
habet  aliquid  ex  ifiiqurOy  quod  contra  singulos  utUitate 
publica  reprenditur  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  Cassi.). 
Every  great  example  hath  some  touch  of  injustice, 
which  is  requited  by  the  common  good  against  particu- 
lars, saith  Tacitus.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  for  the 
use  of  life  and  service  of  publike  society,  there  may 
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be  cxcessc  in  the  purity  and  persptcuity  of  mir  spirits,  chapter 
This  prercing  brightiH*!i  liath  overmuch  subttlity  and        ^ 
curimitie.     They   shcmld  be  made  heav)-  and  dull,  WtMii 
to  make  them  the  more  obedient  to  example  and  ?^^* 
practise;  and  tliey  must  be  thickned  and  obscured, 
to  prrooition  them  t     ''  '    shady  and  terrestriall  life, 
Tbetcrore  are  vulgar  >c-wire-drawne- wits  found 

to  be  more  fit  and  happy  in  the  conduct  of  affaires 
the  exquisite  ancl  high-raised  opinions  of  Philo- 
\\\\  unapt    and   unHt   to  exorcise*      Thi«i  sharp 
vivacity  of  the  spirit,  and  this  supple  and  restlesse 
'  '  *'       '       ^leth    our    DegotJatioDS.      Humane 
iJ   be    managed  more  grosehr  and 
cially«  and  have  a  good  and  great  part  of  them 
4bts  of  fortane*    Affaires  neede  not  bee 
ly  and  so  profoundly*    A  man  looseth 
himselfe  about  the  considerations  of  m  many  coo- 
tnrjr  Insters  nd  di%'erse  formes*    Faki'         mt  rm 
imUr  m  pmgmni&t,  obtorpuenmt  mdmi    i         dec 
ht.  lib,  8).     Tkfir  mindei  were  atlmmked^  tchite  thep 
rm)ckmd  Mngs  m  different.    It  is  that  which   our 
elders  report  of   Smmude9:   because  hb  imagina- 
tion, concerning  the  oucstion  Hffcmn  the  King  had 
m  (which  the  better  to  answer  lie  had 
allowed  him  to  think  of  it)  pre^nted 
ill  and  nharpe  eonsidantiails  unto  him; 
ibCing  which  nii«rht  be  tlie  likelier  :  he  altogether 
di^paircth  of  Uic  truth.     Whosoe^^cr  searcheth  al  the 
eireum^tanees  and  embracetli  all  the  coniiec}uenees 
tbearoft  hindereth  his  election.     A  nweme  mgime  datk 
eqmdhf  amdmi,  and  m0eeth  fur  the  ereeuUong  ^ 
ffrtftt  iifid  lifik  ivdf^M.     It  is  commonly  lieene,  that 
the  be^it  husliands  and  the  thriiltest,  are  th^e  who 
^i.»  *.-n  Kow  they  are  so;  and  tliat  those  cunning 
IS  doe  seldoroe  thrive  by  it,     I  know  a 
notaiilc  |iniLler,  and  an  excellent  blaiioner  of  all  sorts 
of  hu^bandr>'  and  thrift,  who  hath  mo^t  pitteoiisly 
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CHAPTER  let  ten  thousand  pound  sterline  a  yeare  passe  ftoni 
^™  him.  I  know  another,  who  saith,  he  eonsulteth  better 
then  any  man  of  his  eounsell,  and  there  cannot  be 
a  properer  man  to  see  unto  or  of  more  sufficienrie; 
notwithstanding  when  he  commeth  to  any  execution^ 
his  o-^^i  servants  finde  he  is  far  other^vise :  This  fl 
say  without  mentioning  or  accounting  his  ill  lucke< 


We  taste 

nothing^ 
purely 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CHAPTER 

Against  idlenesses  or  doing  notfung 


HE  Emperor  f^esjmmin,  lying*  sickei 
V   the  disease  whereof  he  died,  ornitte 
1^^  not   to   endevour   to   understand 
state  of  the  Empire  ;   and    lying  in 
his  bed,  uncessantly  dispatcher' 
affaires  of  great  consequence  ; 
Physitians  chiding  him,  as  of  a  thing  hurtfull  to  his 
health,  he  answered,   That  an  Emperour  sfn^   ''    ' 
standing  upright.     Loe  heere  a  notable  sayinj;. 
my  humour,  and  worthy  a  great  Prince,      Adrian 
the  Emperour  used  tlie  same  afterward  to  like  {lur* 
pose.     And  Kings  ought  often  to  be  put  in  mindccjf 
it,  to  make  them  feele,  that  this  great  charge,  whkh 
is  given  them  of  the  conmiandement  over  so  many 
men,  is  no  idle  charge  :  and  that  there  is  nothing  may 
so  justly  distaste  a  subject  from  putting  hiniselfe  in 
paine  and  danger  for  the  service  of  his  Prince,  tbcfi 
therewhilst  to  see  him  given  to  lazinesse,  to  base  and 
vaine  occupations,  and  to  have  care  of  his  conservatioD, 
seeing  him  so  carelesse  of  ours.    If  any  shall  go  about 
to  maintaine,  that  it  is  l)etter  for  a  Prince  to  mannage 
his  wars  by  others,  then  by  himselfe  ;  Fortune  will 
store  him  with  sufficient  examples  of  those,  whose 
Lieutenants   have  atchieved  great  enterprises;  ai^ti 
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also    of    some   wliose   presence   would    have    beene  chapter 
more    hurtfull,   then    profitable.      But   no   vertuous       ^^ 
and  coragious  Prince  will  endure  to  be  entertained  Apinst 


with   SO  shamefull   instructions.       Under    colour   of 


doin^ 


preserving  his  head  (as  the  statue  of  a  Saint)  for  the  nothing 
good  fortune  of  his  estate^  they  degrade  him  of  his 
office,  which  is   altogether  in  military  actions,  and 
declare  him  uncapable  of  it.     I    know   one,  would 
rather  chuse  to  be  beaten,  then  sleep  while  others 
fight  for  him ;  and  who  without  jealousie  never  saw 
his  men  per  forme  any  notable  act  in  his  absence^ 
^  And  Selim  the  i.  had  reason  to  say,  that  /te  thought 
y  victories  gotten  in  the  master  s  ahsenee,  not  to  be  com- 
plete.    So  much  more  willingly  would  he  have  said, 
^that  such  a  master  ought  to  blush  for  shame,  who 
y  onely  by  his  name  should  pretend  any  share  in  it, 
having  thereunto  employed  nothing  but  liis  thought 
and  verbal  direction  :  Nor  that,  since  in  such  a  busines, 

tthe  advises  and  cotnmandements,  which  bring  honor, 
are  only  those  given  in  the  field  and  even  in  the 
action.  No  Pilot  exerciseth  his  office  standing 
still.  The  Princes  of  OtomavH  race  (the  chiefest 
race  in  the  world  in  warlike  fortune)  have  earnestly 

K embraced  this  opinion.  And  Bajazeth  the  second 
with  his  Sonne,  who  amniusing  themselves  about 
sciences,  and  other  private  home-matters,  neglected 
the  same,  gave  diverse  prejudiciall  blowes  unto 
their  Empire.  And  Amurath  the  third  of  that 
name,  who  now  raigneth,  following  their  example, 
beginncth  very  wel  to  feele  their  fortunes.  \Vas 
it  not  the  King  of  Enghindr  Edxvard  the  third, 
who  spake  these  words  of  our  King  Cfiarles  the 
fifth  i  There  was  never  King  thai  hme  armed  him- 
i^Melfe  ;  and  yet  was  never  King,  that  gave  vte  so  much 
Hita  doef  and  pnt  me  to  so  many  plunges.  He  had 
reason  to  tliink  it  strange,  as  an  effect  of  fortune, 
then  of  reason.     And  let  such  as  will  number 
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CHAPTER  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  PortugaU  amongst  the 
^^  warlike  and  magnanimous  conquerors,  seeke  for 
some  otlier  adherent  then  my  selfe ;  forsoniuch  as 
twelve  hundred  leagues  from  their  idle  residence 
they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  both  I/tdias, 
onely  by  the  conduct  and  direction  of  their  factors ; 
of  whom  it  would  be  knowne,  whether  they  durst 
but  goe  and  enjoy  them  in  person.  The  Em[>eror 
Julian  said  moreover,  that  a  Philosopher  and  gallant 
minded  man  ought  not  so  much  as  breathe ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  to  give  corporal!  necessities,  but  what 
may  not  be  refused  them ;  ever  holding  both  minde 
and  body  busied  about  notable,  great  and  vertuous 
matters.  He  was  ashamed,  any  man  should  see 
him  spitte  or  sweate  before  people  (which  is  also 
said  of  the  Lacedemonian  youths^  and  Xenophon 
reporteth  it  of  the  Persian)  forasmuch  as  he  tliought 
that  continuall  travel,  exercise  and  sobriety  shold 
have  concocted  and  dried  up  all  such  superfluities. 
What  Seneca  saith  shall  not  impertinently  be 
alleadged  here;  That  the  ancient  liomafis  kept  their 
youth  upright,  and  taught  their  children  nothings  that 
ivas  to  be  learned  sitting.  It  is  a  generous  desire, 
to  endevor  to  die  both  profitable  and  manlike :  But 
the  effect  consisteth  not  so  much  in  our  good  reso- 
lution, as  in  our  good  fortune.  A  thousand  have 
resolved  to  vanquish  or  to  die  fighting,  which  have 
missed  both  the  one  and  other:  Hurts  or  emprison- 
ment,  crossing  their  desseigne  and  yeelding  them  a 
forced  kinde  of  life.  There  are  diseases  which  van- 
quish our  desires  and  knowledge.  Fortmie  should 
not  have  seconded  the  vanitie  of  the  Roniane 
Legions,  who  by  oathe  bound  themselves,  either 
to  die  or  conquer,  llctor^  Maice  Fabi^  revertar 
ea^  acie :  Si  fallo,  Jovem  pat  rem  Gradiuunupw  Martem 
aliosque  iraios  invoco  Deo,^  (Liv.  dec.  i.  lib.  2).  I 
willf  O  Marcus  Fabius,  rcturne  eonqueior  fro$n  the 
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if  in  thiM  I  deeme  ;/r>M.  /  uiMh  Intih  j^rat  chapter 
iter  and  Mars,  and  the  €Uhi'r  Godji  o/frmlcd  ivitk 
me.  Tiie  PorttigmUei  report,  that  in  crerUiiie  pluces 
of  their  Indian  conqucst&t  tliey  found  some  SouidierR, 
who  with  horrible  execnitiorei  had  damned  them* 
sielvefh  ntvtt  to  enter  into  any  eotnpoitition.  but 
either  they  would  be  killed  or  remaine  victorious; 
and  in  signe  of  tlieir  vowe  wore  their  heads  and 
beards  shaken.  We  may  haxard  aod  obidiiiate  our 
selves  long  eiiougl).  It  seemeth  that  blowes  shunne 
them*  who  over-joyfully  present  tbcmselvcs  unto 
them;  and  unv  *^  K*  teach  those  that  overwiU- 
ingly   goe  to  u.  hem  and   corrupt  their  end. 

Some  unable  to  lose  bis  life  by  his  adversaries  foroe» 
haviiitf  assaied  all  possible  meanes,  hath  been  en* 
ftiteea  tn  aocomplisii  hts  resaluttoii,  either  to  bcaie 
away  the  honor ;  or  not  to  carry  away  hi§  life,  and 
eiren  tn  the  fury  of  the  fight  to  put  himselfe  to 
death.  There  are  siundrie  examples  of  it ;  but  note 
this  one.  FhHistHS,  diiefe  Genmll  of  yong  ilmiy^ 
mu  his  na%ie  against  the  SiracusanSt  presented  them 
the  battle,  which  was  irer^  sharply  withstood*  their 
forces  being  aHkc ;  wherem,  by  reason  of  his  prow- 
tmm  he  had  the  Ixtier  in  the  begitming.  But  the 
Sineunns  flocking  thicke  and  threefold  about  his 
gaily  to  grapple  and  board  him,  ha%Hng  pCTformed 
many  worthy  exployts  with  his  owne  person,  to 
ndde  himseltc  from  them,  dtspairing  of  at  eseapct 
with  his  own  hand  deprived  hiniieife  of  tliat  Itfe^ 
which  so  bvishly  and  in  vaiiic  he  had  abandoned 
to  his  enemies  hjindsk  Moly  MoimJi^  King  of  Fez^ 
who  not  long  since  obtained  that  famcpus  victory 
a^nst  SctMOstian  King  of  Partufio/i ;  a  notabb 
victorie,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  three  Kings, 
transmisiiion  of  so  great  a  Ktn^pionie  to  ue 
ne  of  Castile:  chanced  to  be  gnevouslT  saeke, 
what  time  the  Fortugaies  with  anned  hann  eiitrod 
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CHAPTER  his  dominions,  and  afterward,  though  he  foresaw  it, 
^1        approaching  nearer  unto  death,  empaired  worse  and 
Against         worse.     Never  did  man  more  stoutly,  or  more  vigor-    _ 
dofng^^'  ^'^  ously  make  use  of  an  undanted  courage,  than  he.    ■ 
nothing:         He  found  himselfe  very  weake  to  endure  the  cere-   I 
monious  porape  which  the  Kings  of  that  Country,    ■ 
at   their    entrance    into    the    Camp,   are   presented 
withall,  which  according  to  their  fashion  is  fill  of 
all    magnificence    and   state,    and    charged   with    al 
maner   of  action ;    and   therefore   he    i^esigned    that 
honour  to  his  brother,  yet  resigned  he  nothing  but 
the  office  of  the  chiefe  Captaine.     Himselfe   most 
gloriously  executed,  and   most  exactly  perfourmed      , 
all   other   necessary   duties    and    profitable    Offices*   M 
Holding  his   body   laid   along  his   cowch,    but   his  ™ 
minde  upright  and   courage   constant,  even    to   his 
last   gaspe;    and    in   some   sort    after.      He    might 
have  undermined  his  enemies,  who  were  fond-hardxly 
advanced   in   his   dorninions :    and  was  exceetlingly 
gi'ieved,  that  for  want  of  a  little  longer  life,  and 
a   substitute  to  manage  the  warre,  and  affaires  of 
so   troubled   a   state,    he   was   enforced   to    seeke   a 
bloody  and  hazardous  battel,   having  another   pure 
and  undoubted  victory  in  hand.     He  notwithstand- 
ing  managed    the    continuance    of    his    sieknes    so 
miraculously,  that  he  consumed  his  enemy,  diverted 
him  from  his  Sea-Fleete,  and   Maritime  places,  he 
held    along   the   Coast  of  Affricke,  even   untill   the 
last  day  of  his  life,  which   by  designe  he   reserved 
and  emploied  for  so  great  and  renowmed  a  fight 

He  ranged  his  battell  in  a  round,  on  ^\Tf 
side  besieging  the  Fortugals  army,  which  bend* 
ing  round,  and  comming  to  close,  did  not  onely 
liinder  them  in  the  conflict  (which  through  the 
valor  of  that  yong-assailant  King  was  very  furious) 
since  they  were  to  tiirne  their  faces  on  all  sides,  but 
also  hindred  tliem  from  running  away  after  the  rowte. 
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Lnd  finding  all  issues  seised,  and  all  pLssa^is  closed,  ci 
they  were  coiintrained   to   turne  upon   tl  cs; 

'  -^'"  infurque   mm   solum   arde^    ^    '     '  ^no , 

*7/  on   hcapes^   mU  only  by  !  by 

Jiight*     And   so  [xrl-niell  to  iieape  on^  on  aiiotheniJ 
nedt,  preparinii   n   most   murtherous  and   coni|* 
%'ictory   to    Uie   Conquerors,       When   lie   was 
dyin^,  be  esused  hiniselfe  to  be  cnrryed  and  hale 
where-e%  er  needc  called  for  him  ;  and  pas^ninp 
the  tilc^,  he  rxhorted  the  CaptaineSt  and  ai 
the  Sotddiers  one  after  another.     And  seeing  on^ 
wing  of  the  fight  to  have  the  wor^t,  and  in  soni< 
danger,  no  man  could  hold  him^  but  he  would  nccdf] 
with   his  naked-sword  in  hand  get  on   hors*lisi*ket] 
strirti^lf  by  nl  possitbte  meanea^  to  r  '      '' 
bbi  mcii  lioliiing  bin!u  some  by  th« 
the  Gowne*  and  some  by  tlic  Stirrops,     This  toylej 
and  draining  of  hi        ''        side  an  end  of  that  littlel 
remainder  of  liis  t  was  be  bud  on  hih  bedij 

Rut  eomming  to  himselfe  again,  starting  up.  as  out] 
of  a  swown,  each  other  Aunuty  failing  him  lie  gav< 
them  wanting  to  concede  his  death  (whieli  was  the] 
nece^sriiriest  eommandement  he  could  give  his  ser*| 
rants,  \gA  the  M>uklters  bearing  of  \m  death,  m^ 
fall  into  dispaire)  and  so  j^Mlded  the  Ghost,  hc~ 
his  fore-fingers  upon  hb  moutb ;  an  ordinary  signat 
to  impose  silmea     What  man  ever  '      ^     o  k 
and  so  oeere  death:  Who  ever  died  sv  ..^   .^lit 
undaunted  f      The    extreamest    degree,    and    most  J 
oaturall,  couragtously  to  manage  deatli,  is  to  see  or 
fimtit  the  same,  not  onely  witliout  amazement,  but 
without  care ;  the  course  of  life  continuing  free,  even] 
ill  deatli.     As  Cato,  wlio  animuzed  himselfe  to  studiol 
and  sleepe,  having  a  violent  and  hloudy  death,  prooit 
in  bis  h»rt,  and  ns  it  were  holding  it  in  bis  band. 
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CHAPTER 

XXII 

Of  running 
PostSt  or 
Curriers 


HAVE  been  none  of  the  weakest  in 
this  exercise,  which  is  proper  unto 
men  of  my  stature,  well-trust,  short 
and  tough,  but  now  I  have  given  it 
over :  It  toyles  us  over-much,  to  hold 

out  long.     I  was  even-now  reading, 

iiow  King  Ci/rus,  that  he  might  more  speedily  re- 
ceave  news  from  al  parts  of  his  Empire,  (which  was 
of  exceeding  great  length)  would  needs  have  it  tried, 
how  far  a  hoi'se  could  in  a  day  goe  outright,  without 
baiting,  at  which  distance  he  caused  stations  to  be  set 
up  and  men  to  have  fresh  horses  ready,  for  al  such 
as  came  to  him.  And  some  report,  this  swift  kind 
of  running,  answereth  the  flight  of  Cranes.  C(tsar 
saith,  that  Luting  llbulus  RufitSt  making  hast  to 
bring  Pompey  an  advertisement,  rode  day  and  night, 
and  to  make  more  speed  shifted  many  horses.  And 
himselfe  (as  Snelonins  writeth)  would  upon  an  hyred 
coache  runne  a  hundred  miles  a  day.  And  sure  he 
was  a  rancke-runner :  for  where  any  river  hind  red 
his  way,  he  swam  it  over,  and  never  went  out  of  his 
way  to  seek  for  a  bridg  or  foard*  Tibcrms  Nero 
going  to  visite  his  brother  JJrusiis,  who  lay  sick  in 
Germanic^  having  three  Coaches  in  his  company, 
ranne  two  hundred  miles  in  foure  and  twenty  houres. 
In  the  Romane  waiTcs  against  King  Aniiochiis,  Titus 
Sempronm^  Gracchii'H  (saith  Titus  Liiius)per  dupwiilm 
Cffuos  prope  invr-edibili  celeritate  ah  Amphisa  teriio  die 
PcllajH  pervenit:  By  kr)rse  laid  poste^  tvith  incredible 
speede  witJdn  three  dayes  he  past  from  Amphisa  to 
Pella.  And  viewing  the  place,  it  seemeth,  they  were 
set  Stations  for  Postes,  and  not  newly  appointed  for 
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that  race.  The  iiivciitii)n  of  Ccchuia  in  sciuliiig  chapter 
ncwcs  to  tliose  of  his  house  had  much  more  si)eetle ;  ^*/ 
he  carried  certaine  swallowcs  with  him,  and  naviuji;  or  running: 
(K*cuNion  to  send  newes  home,  he  let  them  Hy  towanl  cSrrir**^ 
their  nests,  first  marking  them  with  some  cohmr. 
projKr  to  signitie  what  he  meant,  as  before  he  had 
ujrreed  upon  with  his  friends.  In  the  Theaters  of 
Kimu\  tlie  houshold  Masters,  carried  Pigeons  in 
their  lx>somes,  under  whose  wings  they  fastened 
letters,  when  they  would  send  any  word  home, 
which  were  also  taught  to  bring  back  an  answer. 
1).  //r/i/i/.v,  use<l  some  l)eing  besieged  in  Mutina,  and 
others  eljicwhere.  In  IWu  they  went  |>oste  upon 
melts  bac*kes,  who  t(K)ke  their  Masters  upon  their  . 
shoulders,  sitting  upon  eertaine  beares  or  chaires^ 
with  such  agilitie.  that  in  full  running  speede  the 
tirst  porters  without  any  stay,  cast  their  load  u|)on 
other  who  upon  the  way  waited  for  them,  and  so 
they  to  others.  I  understand  that  the  Valachians, 
which  are  messengers  unto  the  great  Turk,  use 
extreaine  diligence  in  their  businesse,  forasmuch  as 
they  have  authorities  to  dis-mount  the  tirst  |>assengcrs 
they  meet  upon  the  high- way,  and  give  him  their 
tyred  Horse.  And  l>ecause  they  slial  not  l>e  weary, 
they  are  wont  to  swaLlie  themselves  hard  aUiut  the 
iMKlie  with  a  broatl  Swathe  or  Seare-cloath,  as  diverse 
others  doc  with  us :  I  could  never  findc  ease  or  good 
bv  it. 
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Ofl>ad 

raeanes  cm- 
ploied  to  a 
g^ood  end 


HERE  is  a  woonderfull  relation  and 
correspond encie  found  in  this  univer- 
sal! policie  of  Natures  workes,  which 
manifestly  sheweth,  it  is  neither  casual, 
nor  directed  by  diverse  masters.     The 
_      infirmities  and  conditions  of  our  liodiesi 
are  likewise  scene  in  states  and  governments :  King- 
domes  and  Commonwealths  as  well  as  we,  are  borne^ 
V  florish^  and  fade  through  age.     We  are  subject  unto 
a  repleatnesse  of  humours,  hurtful!  and  unprofitable, 
yea  be  it  of  good  humours  (for  even  Physitians  feare 
that,  and  because  there  is  nothing  constant  in   us; 
they  say,  that  perfection  of  health  over  joyful  and 
strong,  must  by  art  be  abated  and  diminished,  lest 
our  nature  unable  to  settle  it  selfe  in  any  certaine 
place,  and  for  liir  amendment  to  ascend  higher,  should 
over-violently  recoile  backe  into  disorder ;  and  ther- 
fore  they  prescribe  unto  W^restlers  purging  and  phle^ 
botomie,  to  subtract  that  superabundance  of  health 
from  them)  or  of  bad,  which  is  the  ordinary  cause  of 
sickenesse.     Of  such  like  repletion  are  States  often 
scene  to  be  sicke,  and  divers  purgations  are  M^ont  to 
be  used  to  purge  them.     As  wee  have  scene  some 
to  dismisse  a  great  number  of  families  (chiefly  to  dis- 
burthen  the  country)  which  elsewhere  goe  to  seeke 
where  they  may  at  others  charge  seat  themselves. 
In  this  sorte  our  ancient  French  leaving  the  high 
Countries   of   Germaniey   came   to   possesse    Gaiite, 
whence  they  displaced  the  first  Inhabitants.     Thus 
grew  that  infinite  confluence  of  people,  which  after- 
ward under  Brenntis  and  others,  over-ranne  Italic. 
Tims  the  Gothes  and  t^andulh,  as  also  the  Nations 
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which  possesse  Greece,  left  their  nrntumU  countries,  to 
wh*        '  '  '  T         more  elbow-roome :  And 

l>  ^rue  comeri  m  the  worldct 

tliAt  have  not  felt  the  effect  of  such  a  reniooWng 
alteration*     The    '  *  by  nuch  nic?ane«»t  erected 

their  Colonies;   i       ^  ^ing  their  CiUe  to  growe 

civer-populous  they  were  wont  to  discliar|^   it  of 
utinecessarie  '      wliirh    they   sent   io   inhalnle 

aod  manure  I  nitrite  U)ey  imd  subdued.     They 

have  alMi  !»omettnies  maintained  warre  with  some  of 
the'  ,  not  oncly  thereby  to  kccm-  tl  n 

in  :..-!.,  ,,>-t  Idlene^iie  the  mother  ot  Coi-l_^       ii, 
should  eaofe  them  wme  worse  tneonvcnienoe. 


CHAFTI 
XXIII 


£l  fmtimmr  Umfop  ptKU 


lAuwim  I 


v\iLS.  Sm,  \i  I9«. 


Dq  Its  tie«  lirittr^  fomm  Ikrer  llirn  anuet^ 

But  also  to  let  tlie  Common-wealth  bloud«  and 

hat  to  ailay  t'  •  r  vehement  heat  of  their 

V    -:-i,  to  hiri  flic  ^..^  ,  and  tliin  tlic  hranchoi  of 
thb  o%'er  irig   tree^   too   much    abounding    in 

ranknesic  iUiU   gaiUiirfIi>€.      To   this   purpose  they 
maintained  a  good  u^  '!-   wur  v\it]i  the  Cartlmi'itimns 


In  the  treaty  of  IJ 
Engf/md^  would  by  im> 

peace  the  coni.^L.v^c 
itoHif  to  the  end   he  mi^ht 

ItHburthrn  In 

al*  warren  of  F» 

K  It  wa?i  one  • 


rd  the  a 

iomprchend  m  Wml 

of  Uie   Dulcliic  of 

have  some  way  to 

war,  and  that  Uie 

ii  be  had  anploied 

(1  nut  returnc  into 

> 

..  lie 


It  to  wan> 
with  him  a  ^ 
were  amon^^. 
divcp  now  adaicsit  which  will  >paikc  ihu:^  wi<iliing 

£11 
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carry 

wliieli 

i  ii«  j^  art' 


or  bad 

meanes  em 
ploicd  to  a 
good  end 


MONTAIGNE'S    ESSAYES 

CHAPTER  this  violent  and  burning  emotion  we  see  and  feele| 
^°^^"       amongst  us,  might  be  derived  to  some  neighbor  wbtu 
fearing  lest  those  offending  humours,  which  at  this  I 
instant  are  predominant  in  our  bodie,  if  they  be  not 
diverted  elsewhere,  will  still  maintaine  our  fever  in 
force,  and  in  the  end  cause  our  utter  destruction: 
And  in  trutli  a  forraine  wa?ve  is  nothing  so  dungerotii^ 
a  lUscme  as  a  civill :  But  I  will  not  beleeve  that  God 
would  favour  so  unjust  an  enterprise*  to  offend  and 
quarrell  with  others  for  our  commodity. 

Nil  mi  hi  tarn  vaide  placcai  Rhamnusia  virgo, 
Quod  tcmere  invitis  smcipiatur  heris. 

—Cat.  Epig,  Eleg.  iv.  7' 

That  fortune  likes  me  not,  which  is  constrained^ 
By  Lords  unwilling  rashly  entertained. 

Notwithstanding  the  weaknesse  of  our  condition, 
doth  often  urge  us  to  this  necessity,  to  use  bad 
meanes  to  a  good  end.  Lycurgus  the  most  virtuous 
and  perfect  Law-giver  that  ever  was,  devised  this 
most  unjust  fashion,  to  instruct  his  people  unto 
temprance,  by  force  to  make  the  Helotes,  which 
were  their  serv^ants,  to  be  drunke,  that  seeing  them 
so  lost  and  buried  in  wine,  the  Spartanes  might  abhor 
the  excesse  of  that  vice*  Those  were  also  more  to 
be  blamed,  who  anciently  allowed  that  criminaJI 
offendors,  what  death  soever  they  were  condemned 
unto,  should  by  Physitians  all  alive  be  torne  in 
pieces,  that  so  they  might  naturally  s 'e  our  inward 
parts,  and  thereby  establish  a  more  assured  certainty 
in  their  art :  For  if  a  man  must  needes  erre  oir 
debauch  himselfe,  it  is  more  excusable,  if  he  doe  it  ^ 
for  his  soules  health,  then  for  his  bodies  good.  As  ■ 
the  Romans  trained  up,  and  instructed  tlieir  people  ' 
to  valour,  and  contempt  of  dangers  and  death »  by  j 
the  outragious  spectacles  of  Gladiators,  and  deadly  ■ 
fighting  Fencers,  wlio  in  presence  of  them  all  com- 
bated, mangled,  sliced  and  killed  one  another ; 
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i^yitl  trsani  aliud  siU  ruU  ars  impia  iudi,  CHAPTBR 
{^uui  morirsjuvenum,  qmiii  lamguitte  pasia  roinfjiOM  Y  XXIII 

What  vise  mcaiies  that  mad  art  of  impious  fcnse,  2ii^ 

Those  yong-iuciiii  doatlis,  that  hloud-tcd  plraaiiig  tense  ?  pioied  to  a 


which  custoinc  continued  even  untill  the   time  of 
ThvodosiwH  Uic  Emperour. 

Arrij}f  tirtatam  tun  dus  in  (rmfHtra  famam^ 
Uuoidqme  ptttrii  ^uprrrtt  smcvrssar  InudU  kohtto  : 
SuUuM  in  Mrhe  vatiat,  chjhm  sii  jHrna  I'oiupiai, 
Jam  Hilts  cnntenUi  fWis  in  fa  mum  arena, 
\iiHii  crueniaiig  humicidia  Imdat  in  armii, 

—  pRUD.  atMt.  Sjfm.  ii.  f. 

Thr  fame  defcr'd  to  y<»ur  times  eiitertAine, 
Kiiherite  praise  which  doth  from  Sire  remains, 
l^t  none  die  to  give  pleasure  by  his  jiaine  : 
Be  sharoefull  Theaters  with  beasts  content, 
Not  in  gnar'd  annes  man -slaughter  represent. 

Surely  it  was  a  wondertuU  example  and  of  ex- 
cewiinjf  l)encfit  for  the  peoples  institution,  to  see 
davlv  one  or  two  huiulred,  vea  sometimes  a  Uiousand 
brace  of  men  arincii  one  a^iinsi:  another  in  their 
presence  to  cut  and  hackc  (Mie  another  in  pieces  with 
so  i^reat  constancy  of  courage,  that  they  were  never 
scf-ne  to  utter  one  word  of  faintnes  or  comniiseralion, 
never  to  tunic  their  hacke,  nor  so  much  as  to  shew 
a  motion  of  deniissenesse,  to  avoide  their  adversaries 
blowes:  but  rather  to  extend  their  necks  to  their 
swords,  and  present  themselves  unto  their  strokes. 
It  hath  hapned  to  diverse  of  them,  who  through 
tiiany  hurts  In-ing  wounded  to  death,  have  sent  to 
aske  th<*  people,  whether  they  were  satisfied  with 
tiieir  duty,  liefore  they  would  lie  down  in  the  phiee* 
They  must,  not  only  fight  and  die  constantly,  but 
jiK'ondly  :  in  such  sort  as  they  were  cursed  and  bitterly 
s<-olded  at.  if  in  receiving  their  death  they  were  any 
way  scene  to  strive,  yea  [maidens]  encited  tlieni  to  it. 
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— conxurgit  ad  ictia^ 
Et  quoiien  victor  fenitmjugido  imerit^  tlia 
DeUdoM  ait  esse  suas^  pedtmiue  JacenltJt 
Virgo  modesiajuhei  eon  verso  poUicc  ntmpt, 

— Prud^  coni,  Sym*  ii. 

The  modest  Maide,  when  wounds  arc  giv'n,  uprit^eth  ; 
When  victors  sword  the  vanquisht  throat e  surprise! h. 
She  saithj  it  is  hir  sjiort,  aud  doth  command  ' 

T'  emhrue  the  conquered  breast,  by  signe  of  hand. 

The  first  Romans  disposed  thus  of  their  criminals : 
But  afterward  they  did  so  with  their  imiocent 
servants ;  yea  of  their  free  men,  which  were  sold 
to  that  purpose  :  yea  of  Senators  ;  and  Roman 
Knights,  and  women  also. 

Nunc  caput  in  mortem  venduni^  dfunus  arenas, 
Aitpie  hosieni  sihi  quisqu^  parai  cum  bella  quiescunL 

— Maml.  Astr.  iv.  25*." 

They  sell  mens  lives  to  death  and  stages  sight, 
When  wars  do  cease,  they  finde  with  whom  to  fight. 

Has  inter  fremitus  nmmsque  /wjrw*, 
St€if  sexm  rtidis  imcitiMpie  Jerri ^ 
El  pugnas  capit  iviprvhu^  viriU'jf, 

Amidst  these  tumults,  these  strange  sporting  sights. 
That  Sex  doth  sit,  which  knowes  not  how  sword  bttes^ 

And  entertaines  unmov'd,  those  manly  Bghts. 

Which  I  should  deeme  very  strange  and  incredible; 
if  we  were  not  dayly  accustomed  to  see  in  our  wars 
many  thousands  of  forraigne  nations,  for  a  very 
small  some  of  mony  to  engage  both  their  blood 
and  life  in  quarrels  wherein  they  are  nothing  in* 
teressed. 
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THE  TWEXTY-FOtTHTH   CHAPTElv 
Cff^the  Raman  greittnrsse 

WILL  but  speake  a  word  of  this  ^^^^^^ 

intinitc  argument  and  slif^htly  glance 

at  it,  to  sbcw  the  ui  ic  of  those;  g^^ 

who   compare   the         ^    greatneate 

of  the^  times  unto  that;    In  the 

Maventli  booke  of  Ckcrves  familiar 

(and  let  Gramaiians  nrmove  this  title  of 

litiar,  if  they  plea$c«  for,  to  My  truth*  it  makes 

little  to  the  pur|io%e:  and  tliey  wliu  in  lieu  of 

liliar.  have  plni  rtl  ad  ramiUur^^  may  wrest  son^e 

imcitit  [tor  roni  that  which  S  v 

in  CirMu^  i  i  ere  wa*i  a  volunie  ul  his 

itd  fnm$i ,,    .:.crc  is  one  directed  unto 

then  being  in  Gauk,  in  wlueb  Cictro  repeats 
very  words  which  were  in  the  end  of  a  former 
letter  that   OtMur  had  written   to  him:    2\nu'hing 
|>larcus  Furius,  whom  thou  hast  commended  unio  mt. 
I  mil  make  kirn  Kinff  of  Ciaule,  and  if  tlkou  iciU  have 


v»n^ 


ijhfu 


*'f  f^^^ffrictulM^  Mfid  them  tu  mr, 
iluniaii  Citizen  (as  LttBar 
mms^f  lu  duftpo?%^  ut  Kingdomes,  for  as  well  de- 
lved he   King  Dcintartts  of  ^'^    •-*   gi%e   it   to  a 
itU-man  of  the  City  of  Pc  culled  ilfitAri^ 

tes.     And  those  who  writ  hi>  lilc%  y 

[Kingdomes  Mild  by  hiiiu     ^Vnd  Suet*  i, 

that  he  at  one  time  wrested  three  n»  c 

,  bundft  Njind  crownes  of  gold  (fum  \  folo- 

•oiiounted  very  neere  unto  tliv  |>*iie  of 
Jyingdnnke. 

TiW  GmUtim,  Ud  Pmtlm  mi,  Ui  Ufdm  mmmmm: 

— Cijit^a,  m  Kmirw/t^  U  SOS. 

Sis 


CHAPTER  Marats  Antonim  said,  the  greatneHse  of  the  Romnnc 
^^ly      people  was  fiot  w  vmch  ducerned  by  what  it  tooke,  a^fS 
he  %tt  xvhnt  it  mivi\     Yet  some  atjes  before  Antommt^^ 


Of  the 

Rotnan 
G^reatDesse 


was    there    one   amongst    others   of  so   wonderful! 
authoritie,   as   through   all   his   history   I    know   qoJ 
mark€,    carrieth    the    name    of    his    credit    highc 
AntiochuH  possessed  all  yligi/pt,  and  was  very  nc 
to  conquer   Cipres,   and   others   depending   of  that 
Empire.     Upon   the  progresse   of  his  victories^    ^ 
Popiliu^  came  unto  him  in  the  behalfe  of  the  Seuat€^| 
and  at  fii'st   arrivall,   refused   to   take   him    by  thi 
hand,   before  he   had   i^ad    the   letters   he    brought 
him.     The  King  having  read  them,  said,  he  woulrfj 
deliberate  of  them.     Popilins  with  a  wand  encircle 
the  place  about,  where  he  stood »  and  thus  bes[ 
him  ;  Give  me  an  (wmve?*  to  cm^rif  fnivkc  to  the  Sef^ 
before  thou  goest  out  of  t  fun  circle,     Antiiwhus  at  naze 
at  the  rudenesse  of  so  urging  a  commandement, 
he  had  pawsed  a  while,  replyed  thus,  /  icill  doc  trArrfj 
the  Senate  commamieih  me.     Then  Popilim  salute  " 
him  as  a  friend  unto  the  Koman  people.     To  hav< 
renounced   so  great   a   JMonarchy,  and   forgoii   thel 
course  of  so   successefuU    prosj>erity>   by   the   onljrl 
impression   of  three   written   lines.     He   had    good 
reason,  as  afterwani  he  did,  by  his  Ambassadors  to 
s-end  the  Senate  word,  that  he  iiad  received  their^ 
ordinances  with  the  same   respect,  as  if  they  Hud] 
come  from   the  immortall   Gods.      AU  the    King- 
domes  AugiiMus  subdued  by  right  of  war,  he  fe*l 
stored   to  those  who  had   lost   them,  or  prej«ented 
strangers  Mith  them;  And  concerning  this  purpose, 
Tacitus  speaking  of  Cogid^mus   King  of  EnghiiKlt 
by  a  wonderful  tract  makes  us  perceive  this  intinitj 
greatnes  and  might.     Tlie  RormuhH  (saith   he)  werej 
from  all  antiquity  accustomed  to  leave  those  Kings  \ 
wliom    tliey   had  vanquished,  in   the   possession   of 
their  kingdomes,  under  their  authoritv:   Ut  halwrmt 
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^^^pcoottdcrmLioii*  then  Lfaat  he  ik.  nllcige; 

irblch  iiit  that  he  wait  over  wiauicii  wiih  the  inany 
Monarcht''  -^A  siireharKed  with  the  sevtfail  damiii- 
imw^  whi  cr  hih  owiie  or  hU  aaoeslocsi  vertuc 

bad  gotten  ilia]. 

THE  T\^^NTVFIl-^f!   rHU^TRR"'^ 

Bote  a  mnfi  should  noi  asunirrfea  lu  he  niekr 

HERE   \%  an   eptgrain   in   MmisnU, 

that  may  puw  lor  a  good  one  (for 

there  are  of  aUmrtes  in  htni)wheiclii 

he  jpieaaifiUy  relatetli  the  ftorie  of 

CirmiJt,  who  to  a^'oide  the  cotirtiw 

of  ceruine  gremt  men  in  Ramt^  m 

give  attendanc^e  at  thiir  riianff,  and  to  waste*  airist 

and   follow  theni^  fained   to   m  troubled  with  the 

llotJte  \    and   to   make   his  eKcme  mon*  Likely,   he 

canned  his  le^ge^t  to  be  ointed  and   stwatJied,  and 

Hirely  counterfetod  the  behaviour  and  eotrntenance 

of  a  goatie  man.     In  the  end  fortune  did  him  the 

fiivoor  to  make  htm  goutie  tnderde. 

T^mtmm  mm  poi^ii  «i  «nr  daiom, 
Dtmijimgtrw  CdEbt  paitiftmm* 

— MAar.  vtL  Epig.  xxm^.  9. 

Sa  iBiieli  U>o  cam  and  caimla^  cau  of  p^iiic ; 
CMmv  (gmmwB  fa«ty)  leavei  tbc  p^mt  to  Cilur. 

Aa  fiure  an  I  remember,  I  Iiave  read  a  likr  Ilia- 
t0ty  in  aome  place  of  Appian,  of  one  who  purposing 
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CHAPTER  to  escape  the  proscriptions  of  the  Timimvirnt  of 
^^Y  Rome,  and  to  conceale  hiniselfe  from  the  knowledge 
How  a  man  of  thosc  who  pursued  him,  kept  himselfe  close  and 
Sunterfeit  to  disguised,  adding  this  other  invention  to  it,  which  f 
besickc  was  to  counterfeit  blindnes  in  one  eye,  who  w^hen  he 
came  somewhat  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  would 
have  left  off'  the  plaister  he  had  long  time  w-ome 
over  his  eyes,  he  found  that  under  that  mask  he  had 
altogether  lost  the  sight  of  it.  It  may  be  the  action 
of  his  sight  was  weakned,  hainng  so  long  continued 
without  exercise  and  the  [visual]  vertue  >vas  wholly 
converted  into  the  other  eye :  For,  we  may  plainly 
perceive,  that  holding  one  eye  shut,  it  convaieth  some 
part  of  it's  effect  into  his  fellow ;  in  such  sort  as  it 
will  swell  and  growc  bigger.  As  also  the  idlenes, 
together  with  the  warmth  of  the  medicaments  and 
swathing,  might  very  wel  draw  some  goutie  humor 
into  the  legge  of  MartiuLs  goutie  fellow,  Reading 
in  FroLmrt,  the  vow  which  a  gallant  troupe  of  young 
Englishmen  had  made,  to  weare  their  left  eyes  hud- 
wink't,  uiitill  such  time  as  they  should  passe  into 
France^  and  there  performe  some  notable  exploite  of 
armes  upon  us,  I  have  often  laughed  with  my  selfe 
to  think  what  they  would  have  imagined,  if  as  to  the 
fore  aleaged,  it  had  hapned  to  them,  and  had  all 
beene  blind  of  the  left  eye,  at  wiiat  time  they  re- 
turned to  look  upon  their  mistresses,  for  whose  sake 
they  had  made  their  vowe  and  undeii^ken  such  an 
enterprise.  Mothers  have  great  reason  to  chide  their 
children  when  they  counterfeit  to  be  bhnd  with  one 
eye,  crompt-lmcke,  squint-eyed,  or  lame,  and  such 
other  deformities  of  the  body ;  for  besides  that  the 
body  thus  tender  may  easily  receive  some  ill  cus- 
tome,  I  know  not  how,  it  seemeth  that  fortune  is 
glad  to  take  us  at  our  word ;  And  I  have  heard 
divei'se  examples  of  some,  who  have  falen  sicke  'm 
very  deede,  because  they  liad  purposed  to  faine  sict 
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lies*     1  have  at  all  times  enurad  my  iselTe^  whether  chapteii 

I  be  on  horselwicke  or  a  footc,  tu  oirry  a  good  heane      ^^ 

watid  or  ciidgell  in  niy  hand  ;  yea  1  fv-  ^.-..t-.* .^.rt^  MiMraoMs 

to  doc  it  bandsoinely,  and  witii  an  :.  ^'^  l  _ 

countenance  to  continue  so.     Many  ha%e  tlircntnrd  be  ^ 

me,  Umt  fortune  will  one  time  or  other  tume  this 

my  wantonnes  into  neee&«iitie.     I  [iresume  upon  thiff 

tmt  I    should    t>c   the  first  of  my  race,  that  ever 

was  troubled  with  tlie  gowt*     But  lett  us  somewhat 

ampliiie  this  chapter,  and  patch  it  up  with  another 

piece  concerning   btindnes.     IHinie  reporUi  of  one, 

who  drcaniuiff  in  his  «$leepc.  that  he  wa^  bHnd«  awak* 

ing  the  next  morning,  \\'i\s  found  to  be  starke  bliiide. 

having  never  had  any  pn  iMlent  siekenes.    The  power 

of  imi^pnation  r  -^v  -    rv  well  further  sueh  tilings,  as 

cbewherc  I  has  t^  ;  .\nd  Plinie  seemetb  to  bee 

of  ;  anion :  but  it  is  more  likely*  that  the  motions* 

win* Ml  uic  l>ody  felt  inwardly  (whertif  Physit-  ^      — v 

if  they  plca'wc,  Hndc  out  tlic  cause)  and  wl* 

sway  his  sight,  were  the  oeca«uon  of  his  dreame    Let 

u*^  idso  adde  another  s'  ooceniing  thi<%  purpote* 

which  iVniAnrirepurtetti  Kptstles.    Tfwu  kyunctM 

(saith  he  writing  unto  LuciHus)  that   Harpa«»te  mif 

nsMV  fm^^  if  kfl  nptm  me  a$  un  hcredi^ 

fmr  hff  mk9g  awne  nature,  I  am  an  em 

momtrti^  and  if  I  hane  a  demre  to  laugh  at  afoole^  i 

nmde  mat  mdm  tme/mre ;  /  ktmh  at  imy  jr^" 

fimBahwimimkatkmHiaintylQatAirmgkt.     1 

ttrtmge  thinff,  hut  pet  very  true :  iAe  will  not  beteeve 

ske  iff  bUml ,  ^geth  her  keeper  umegmmtlft  to  lead 

ker^  mf/img  a     .    ^7  Aoiue  k  ver^  darke,     what  we 

hmgh  at  m  hir^  I  entreat  thee  to  hdeeve.  tkat  the  mme 

kt^fmeih  la  <r         '  tur.    AVi  man  knaweth  kimmlfe  ta 

he  covetom,  ^ardly.     ExHrn  the  hlind  requin  a 

mode^  hut  wee  etrayfrom  our  ir 

mtiomt^  May  snf«  hut  no  w 

i  am  nni  Mumptumm.  t.u   :  ,    l. 


/  am  not  am* 
crwm  at  Rome : 
requireth  great 
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MONTAIGNE'S    ESSAYES 

CHAPTER  charges.     It  h  not  my  faidt,  if  I  be  eoUerike :  IfT 

^^       have  not  yet  set  downe  a  mre  conrHc  of  mif  life^  the 

How  a  man  fault  in  in  ijouth.     Lct  tis  fiot  scckc  our  rvif/  out  of 

countcifeit tg  ''^/  ^'  ^  ititJun  tih\  it  IS  jootcd  171  OUT  cntraHes.     And 

only  because  ice  perceive  not  that  we  are  sick,  makes 

our  recoverie  to  prove  more  difficult.     If  icf  begimie 

not  betimes  to  cure  our  selves,  when  shall  ue  proxyide 

for  so  muny  sores,  for  so  many  nils  ?     Y^et  huve  we  a 

most  sweete  and  ffe?itle  medicine  of  Philosophy  ;  for  of 

others^  no  man  f  teles  t lie  pleas-are  of  them,  but  after  fm 

recoverie f  xvlterecus  she  phaseth,  easetk,  and  ciireth  all 

at  once.     Lo  here  what  Seneca  saith,  who  hath  some 

what  diverted  me  from  my  purpose :    But  tliere  is 

profit  in  the  exchange. 


THE  TWENTY  SIXTH  CHAPTER 

Of  Thumbs 

\ACITUSreporteth,  that  amongst  cer^ 
taine  barbarous  Kings*  for  the  confir- 
mation of  an  inviolable  bonde,  or 
covenant,  their  manner  was^  to  jo3me 
their  right  hands  close  and  hard  to- 
gether, with  enterlacing  their  thumbs : 
And  when  by  hard  wringing  tliem  the  blood  appeared 
at  tlieir  ends,  they  priek<jd  them  with  some  sharp 
point,  and  then  mutually  entersuck't  each  one  the 
others,  Phisicions  say,  thumbs  are  the  master-fin- 
gers of  the  hand,  and  that  their  Latine  Etymologic 
is  derived  of  Pollere,  The  Groecians  cal  it  ai^t^np, 
as  a  man  would  say,  another  hand.  And  it  seemeth, 
the  I^atins  likewise  take  them  sometimes  in  this  sense, 
id  est,  for  a  whole  hand  : 

Sed  nee  vocibus  a^Uaia  hlandis^ 
Molli  poffice  nee  rogata  surgit, 

^-Nf  ART,  xii.  Epigram,  xcix.  8. 
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THE    SECOND    BOOKE 

It  wil  not  like,  though  with  sweet  wonis  excited,  CHAPTER 

Nor  with  the  touch  of  softest  thumb  invited.  XXVI 

In  Rome  it  was  heretofore  a  si^^ne  of  favor,  to  \%Ting 
and  kisse  the  thumbs, 

Fmtior  mtrtMftie  Ittwm  UmdahU  poiUcr  Imdrnm : 

—  iloR.  i.  EpisL  xrii'u  66. 

He  that  appUudes  will  praise, 
With  both  hit  thumbs,  thy  plaies. 

and  of  disfavour  or  disgrace  to  lift  them  up,  and  tume 
them  outward : 

— cimirrjro  pollirc  fulgi 
Qmemiihfi  ocridwttf  pnpuiaritrr.^JvrKS.  Sat,  iii.  S6. 

When  |>eop]e  tume  their  thumbs  away, 
Thev  popularly  any  slay. 

Such  as  were  hurt  or  niaymed  in  their  thumbs, 
were  by  the  Ilomanes  dispensed  from  going  to  wurre,  as 
they  who  had  lost  their  weapons  holdfast.  AufpiJtha 
did  confiscate  all  the  goods  of  a  Romnne  Knight,  who 
through  malice  had  cut  off  the  thumbes  of  two  yong 
children  of  his,  thcrel)y  to  excuse  them  from  going  to 
warre  :  And  Inrforc  him,  the  Senate  in  the  time  of  the 
Italian  warres,  had  condemned  Cuiu.s  Faticnus  to  per- 
petuall  prison,  and  conHseated  all  his  goods,  forso- 
nmch  as  he  had  willingly  cut  off  the  thumb  of  his 
left  hand,  so  to  exempt  himselle  from  the  voyage. 
Some  one,  whose  name  I  rememl)er  not,  having 
gained  a  great  victory  by  Sea,  caused  al  the  enemies 
wliom  he  had  vanquished  and  taken  prisoners,  to  have 
their  thumbs  cut  oflf,  thinking  thereby  to  deprive 
them  of  all  meanes  of  fighting,  of  rowmg,  or  hand- 
ling their  oares.  The  Athenians  likewise  caused 
them  to  l)e  cut  off  from  them  of  yKffina,  to  take 
from  them  the  preheminenc^  in  the  art  of  navigation. 
In  lAurdirmon  masters  punished  their  Schollers  by 
bytiiig  tlieir  thumbs. 


MONTAIGNE'S   ESSAYES 


CHAPTER 

xxvn 

Cowardke, 
the  mother  of 
Cnieltie 


THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH   CHAPTER 

Cmvardize,  tJte  motJier  of  CrtieUie 

HAVE  often  heard  it  reported,  that 
Coivardize  u  the  motlm*  of  Cruelty: 
And  have  perceiv^ed  by  experience, 
that  this  malicious  sharpnes,  and  in- 
liumane  severitie  of  corage,  is  com- 
monly accompanied  with  feminine 
reniisj^eiiesse :  I  have  scene  some  of  the  cruelest  sub- 
ject to  weep  easily,  and  for  frivolous  causes.  Alex- 
ander  the  tyrant  of  Pheres,  could  not  endure  to  see 
tragedies  acted  in  the  Theaters,  for  feare  his  subjects 
should  see  him  sob  and  weepe  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Hecuha  and  Andromaca  ;  he  who  without  remorce 
or  pitty  caused  daily  so  many  poore  people  to  be  most 
cruelly  massacred  and  barbarously  murthered.  May 
it  be  weaknesse  of  spirit,  makes  them  so  phable  to  all 
extremities  ?  valor  { whose  effect  is  onely  to  exercise 
it  selfe  against  resistance, 

Nee  nun  bellanlh  gaudci  cermce  juvenci, 

— Claud,  EfAst,  ad  Hadr.  v.  SO. 

Nor  takes  he  joy  to  domineere 
But  on  the  necke  of  sturdie  steerc) 

refraines  it  selfe  in  seeing  her  enemy  prostrate  to  her 
mercy :  But  pusillanitnitie,  to  say  that  she  also  is  of 
the  feaste,  since  it  cannot  bee  joyned  to  the  first  part, 
takes  for  her  share  the  second,  which  is  massacre 
and  blood.  Murthers  after  victories,  are  commonly 
effected  by  the  baser  kinde  of  people,  and  officers 
that  waite  upon  the  baggage  and  cariage.  And  the 
reason  we  see  so  many  unheard-of  cruelties  in  popular 
warres,  is,  that  this  vulgar  rascalitie  doth  martially 
flesh  and  enure  it  selfe  to  dive  in  blood  up  to  the 
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db0wcii«  and  ntangle  a  bodie,  or  hacke  a  camae  lying  chapter 
and  grovclinff  iit  their  feetc,  having  no  manner  of     ^^^^" 
feeling  of  other  valor 


Ei  Ijtf^  H  tmrpm  imgUaU  morimiAm  VnL 
Ei  fmawmmqmt  wtimor  BMHtateJmie  ctf, 

— 0%ta.  Truf*  lit. 


.U, 


A  Wolfe  or  ftlthk  Beim  the  df  tog 

Or  Rooie  tiieb  betft  ai  In  noUfiHo  to  IcimC 


■  As  the  Craven  Cnrres,  which  nt  home  or  in  their 
Kennebfi  will  tugge  and  hite  Ihr  skins  of  those  wilde 
beMtes,  whidi  in  the  Heklfi  they  dtinft  not  so  much 
aa  bark*at*  What  is  that  now  adaie^^  mnkes  all  our 
quarreln  mortall  J     And  wherrnH  oui  'hen*  had 

some  degree  of  re^^r-fv  ^ve  now  begiimt  i.>  the  la^t ; 
and  at  first  hnmt  r  ^  is  spoken  of  hut  killing  t 

What  h  it,  if  it  be  not  cowardke  f  Every  man  ?«ectnt 
I  j^  ..  — pg  braver)'  and  diMJairtr  for  one  to  beat  bis 
B   eii  ^iian  make  an  end  of  htm;  and  to  keep  hhn 

at  a  bay,  than  make  him  die*  Moreover,  that  the 
dnire  of  revenge  i«  thereh^  '-ed:  and  better  eoiK 
tented :  for.  it  aymeth  at  i  ^  so  much  ns  to  give 

or  «^ew  a  motion  or  feeling  of  revenge  onelv  of  her 
idt  And  that's  the  reason  we  do  not  ehallenge  a 
beast,  or  fjill  upon  a  stone,  when  it  hurts  u.%  because 
they  are  tncapalEile  t^i  feele  our  revenge.  And  to  kill 
a  man  '  4ielter  him  from  our  offence,  A  '  en 
aa  Mh  lOimed  upon  a  wieked  man ;  J  /.  rttt 

rnxme  or  hue  tkoti  whait  bet  puniMhed  Jar  thjf  texciitim^ 
tmi  i  ftare  w$e  J  M/mll  aof  Mte  it :  And  moaned  the 
Orehomenians,  because  tlie  netiaoce  which  LMiem 
had  for  hia  treason  eocnmitted  against  tltem,  came  at 
mch  a  time,  aa  none  of  them  w^^  hving,  whom  it  had 
MNieemed,  and  whom  the  pleasure  oif  that  punirfi* 
ment  might  most  deltgfatt  So  ou|{fat  vevmge  to 
be  moaoedt  when  he  on  whom  it  is  inflic*ted»  looseUi 
ines  to   endure  or  feelc   it.      For,  even   as 


lifefl 


CfudSc^^     J^^'  'i^^y  Iiereby  receive  both  repentance  and  griefe. 

He  shal  rew  it,  say  we.     ^Vnd  though  he  receive  a  a 

stab  or  a  blow  with  a  pistoll  on  his  Iiead,  shal  we™ 

think  he  will  repent  ?     Contrariwise,  if  we  marke 

him  wel,  we  shal  perceive  that  in  falling,  he  makes 

a  moe  or  bob  at  us,     Hee  is  fnrre  from  repenting,j 

when  he  rather  seemes  to  be  beholding  to  us  :  In 

much  as  we  affbord  him  the  favourabiest  office  of  life 

which  is  to  make  him  dye  speedily  and  as  it  wer 

insensibly.     We   are   left   to   shift   up   and  downe» 

runne  and  trot*  and  squat  heere  and  there,  and 

to  avoyd  the  officers,  or  escape  the  Magistrates  tl 

pursue  us  ;  and  he  is  at  rest.      To  kill  a  irnm^  is  , 

to  escape  a  future  offence,  and  not  revenue  the  tcron/^ 

past.    It  is  rather  an  action  of  feare,  than  of  braveiyi 

Of  precaution,  than  of  courage  :  Of  defence,  than 

an  enterprise.     It  is  apparant,  that  by  it»  we  quit 

both  the  true  end  of  revenge,  and  the  respect  of  oi 

reputation  :  If  he  live  we  feare  he  wil  or  may  char| 

us  wath  the  like.    It  is  not  against  him,  it  is  for  the 

thou  riddest  thy  selfe  of  him.     In  the  Kingdorne 

Narshtj^a,  this  expedient  would  be  bootelesse  :  Ther 

not  only  Souldiers,  and  such  as  professe  armes. 

every  meane  Artificer,  decide  their  quarels  with  thi 

Swoixls  point.     The  King  never  reftiseth  any  mail 

the  combate,  that  is  disposed  to  fight :  and  if  tF 

be  men  of  qualitie  he  wil  be  by  in  person,  and 

ward  the  victor  with  a  chaine  of  Gold  ;  Which,  wbc 

soever  hath  a  mind  unto,  and  w\l  obtaine  it,  may 

6'eely   chalenge   him   that   w^eareth   the    same,   and 

enter   combate   with   him.      And   having   overcome 

one  combate,  hath   many  following  the  §ame«      If 

w^e  thought  by  vertue  to  be  ever  superiors  unto  our 

enemy,  and   at  our  pleasure  i^urniandiae   fainv.  it 
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would  much  i(rie\  e  us  he  should  escnpe  u^  is  be  chapter 

doth   in  fl-  ^Xc   rather  rndmour  to  %^AOqtikh     ^_ 

Murly   th  inblv.     Ami   in  imr  quarrds  wc  c«i« 

rather  wekc  tor  the  cfia,  then  for  tlie  glory,      ^<-:— =—      * 

i^olUa  for  an  honest  nuin,  iesiSi  /  V      < 

a  likt*  fault ;   Who  liavini^  ^  ^ 

a^aiuust  IHamtuH,  sXmd  unttil  he  were  detid  to  piihliifb 

liieiu.     It  M*aa  rather  lu  ilurt  at  a  blind  umiu  and 

saile  in  a  dead  mans  eare,  and  to  «>rrcnd  a  wnM^esae 

snan,  then  incurre  tlie  danger  of  his  revenge.     And 

men  ani^wered  in  this  behiufet  that  k  tmei^  bekn^gmi 

$a  Holi^tiim  to  wreHk  with  the  dmd.      He  who 

stayeth  till  the  Author  be  dead*  wlioae  writinga  be 

will  eomhate*  what  saith  he.  ^         '    t   !  r    ;>  weake 

and  quarreUous  i     It  wa&  iol«  .  ihat  aome 

body  hat  ii  iU  of  him.  to  whom  he  amwered, 

I^  V  itti/e  Ar  not  Ay.     ()mr 

»f*j^   ,  n'cnfir  nn  inmrie  wUh 

a  tk :  n  tie  with  a  Mmve^  a  Mowt  :  mi :  ami 

mt  in   iirdei\     They   were  stiffi<  *  .aiiant,   not 

W  feare  tbeir  advenar^'.  though  _,.  .  ud  aiid  were 
wronged :  whereaii  we*  quake  for  f^are,  aio  long  at 
Wi  And  that  it  i?*  ?*o.  doth  not  our 

uiL  .,.-i.  J. ,  |iur^uc  to  death,  an  W'H  liim  i?ho 

hath  wronged  us,  as  hiui  whom  we  have  c  i  f    It 

b  ab»<  r  dasitardlioesM*  which  hail> 

this  u — »  our  aingle  ccMnlw*''*^  •'»  »'         j,.;.. 

lui  tn  the  Helds  with  leeonds,  tl  art  ha. 

T'  ngtc  combate^t  i^nl  ihav  ttia|r 

ar  ...  :-,-  idv     To  be  al-i  *.  fraud  the 

fii  ted  it :  Quum  in  m  minmmm 

fit  a  eoery  mmih  had  itmM  OMffidtnet 

in 1  .j^,     4^1.  uhat  company  soever  ii  be,  tt  doth 

natiiraJJy  bring  eiome  comfort  and  ease  in  dangofi 
Iji  arviient  time  they  were  wont  to  etiiplov  third 
|ieni4«n%  i^-  -*"*klen,  to  «ee  no  t-^  i  -  rv  or  oisonier 


wen-  UM, 


to  bcarewitnes 


omhatci  \ 


CHAPTER  cesse.     But  now  this  fashion  is  come  up»  let  any 

^^"      man  be  engaged  whosoever  is  envited,  cannot  well 

Cowardize,    containe  hiinselfe  to  be  a  spectator,  lest  it  be  im- 

Crudtic^^*^  puted  unto  him,  it  is  either  for  want  of  affection, 

or  lacke  of  courage.  Besides  tlie  injustice  of  such  mk 
an  action  and  villany,  for  your  lionours  protection,  ^ 
to  engage  other  valour  and  force  then  your  owne, 
I  find  it  a  disadvantage  in  an  honest  and  worthy 
man,  and  who  wholly  trusts  unto  himselfe,  to 
entermingle  his  fortune  with  a  second  man :  every 
one  runneth  sufficient  hazard  for  himselfe,  and 
neede  not  also  runne  it  for  another  :  And  hath 
enough  to  doe,  to  assure  himselfe  of  his  owne  ver- 
tue  for  the  defence  of  his  life,  without  committing  ^ 
so  precious  a  thing  into  third-mens-hands.  For,  if  ^ 
the  contrary  hath  not  expresly  beene  covenanted  of 
all  foure,  it  is  a  combined  party.  If  your  fellow  m 
chance  to  faile,  you  have  two  upon  you,  and  not  ■[ 
without  reason :  and  to  say,  it  is  a  Superehiery,  as 
it  is  indeed :  as  being  wel  armed,  to  charge  a  man 
who  hath  but  a  piece  of  a  sword,  or  being  sound 
and  strong,  to  set  upon  a  man  sore  hurt  But  if 
they  bee  advantages  you  have  gotten  fighting,  you 
may  use  them  without  imputation.  Disparitie  is 
not  considered,  and  inequality  is  not  balanced,  but 
by  the  state  wherein  the  fight  is  begun.  As  of 
the  rest  you  must  rely  on  fortune  :  and  if  alone 
or  single,  you  chance  to  have  three  upon  you,  your 
other  two  companions  being  slain,  you  have  no 
more  wrong  done  you,  than  I  should  offer  in  Wars 
in  striking  an  enemie,  whom  at  such  an  advantage 
I  should  finde  grapled  with  one  of  my  fellow- 
souldiers.  The  nature  of  societie  beareth,  where 
troupe  is  against  troupe  (as  where  our  Duke  of 
Orleam  chalenged  Hen,  King  of  England^  one 
hundred  against  another  hundred ;  three  hundred 
against  as  many,  as  did  the  Ar^ciaos  a^^aia^t  Uie 
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Against  the  Cur' 
never  respected  i  c  Oijin  a  single  xxmn,     Whci^  ^ 

soever  tliere  b  companyt  the  Imxara  b  confused  atid  on 
dbordered.  I  liave  a  private  interest  in  this  din- 
oouiset  For«  my  brother,  Utc  Loni  of  Matecmthm^ 
beiiig  desired  in  Rume^  to  seeutid  and  accompany  a 
Gentkman,  with  whom  he  had  no  great  acquaint- 
anee«  who  was  ilcfeiidant  and  chalaiged  by  another ; 
The  tight  begunne,  my  brother  by  chance  found  liim- 
ieir  '       '  ^        f      ne  iicerer  and  better  known 

to  be  resolved  of  these  Lawes 

of  honor,  which  so  often  <ihacke  and  trouble  those 
of  reanoii)  whom  after  be  had  vanquisihcd  anil  dia- 
patched^  seeing  the  two  principals  of  the  quarrdl 
vet  standing  and  unhurt,  he  went  to  rcikew  his 
Idlow.  ^Vliat  could  he  do  lesse)  riiould  he  have 
stood  still,  and  (if  chance  wookl  m  have  had  it)  see 
him  defeated,  for  whose  defence  he  was  ofitred  the 
quarrel  f  What  until  then  he  hsd  dooe^  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose*  and  the  quarrel  wu  letiU  undedded. 
Al  tlie  courlesie  you  can,  you  ought  surely  use  to 
your  enemy  t  especially  when  you  have  farougfat  lum 
under,  and  to  .some  great  disadvantage ;  1  know  not 
how  a  man  may  use  it,  when  anothers  interest  de> 
peods  on  it*  wliere  you  are  but  aceaoory,  and  where 
the  quarrd  tH  not  youm.  Hee  could  ne%'cr  be  just 
nor  euiteoiis,  in  hazard  of  him  unto  whom  he  had 
lent  himselfc.  So  was  be  presentlv  delivered  out  of 
the  ItJilnin  r^rtMrns,  by  a  tmeedy  and  solemne  letter  of 
ooinn  ais  from  our  King,    Oh  indiscreet  Natian. 

We  arc  nut  c^mtcntid  to  manifest  our  fbtUa,  and  be- 
wray our  vices  to  tlic  world  by  reputation :  but  we 
go  into  forraigne  Nations  and  there  in  person  shew 
Uicm.      Place  tliree  V  men  in  the  deserts  of 

Libffa,  and  they  wil  nt . ..  ..;c  one  mooeth  together 
witiiout   brawhng.   falling  out   and  somtehing   one 
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CHAPTER  another ;    you   would    say   this  peregrination,   is  aj 
^^Y.^^      party  erected  to  please  strangers  ^ith  our  t      -'  ;Te$;l 
Cowardize,     and  those  most  commonly,  who  rejoyce  anti  at 

Crudtic'*^'^  ^  our  evils.     We  travel  into  lialie  to  learne  the  art  of  i 
fencing,  and   practise  it  at  tlie  cost  of  our  lives,  be* 
fore  we  know  it ;    it  were  requisite  accoitling  to  the 
order  of  true  Discipline,  we  should  preferre  the  Theo* 
rike  before  the  practike.    We  betray  our  apprentisage-  j 

PritnituE  j^tvtnum  miseriv,  helUque  ftUuri 
Ditra  nuUmfnta. — Stat.  SyliK  v. 

The  miserable  first  essaves  of  youth, 

And  hard  beginnings  oi  warre  that  ensu'th, 

I  know  it  is  an  art  profitable  to  her  end  (in 
single   combate    betweene   the  two   Princes,    cosin- 
Germans,  in  S'paine,  the  eldest  of  which  (saith   7'. 
Livius)   by  tlie  skil  of  his  weapons,   and    by  craft, 
overcame  easily  the  dismayed  forces  of  the  yonger) 
and  as  by  experience  I  have  knowen,  the  knowledge 
and  skil  wherof.  hath  pufted  up  the  heart  of  some, 
beyond   their   nuturall   pmportion.      But   it    is    not 
properly  a  vertue,  since  she  draweth  her  stay  from 
dexterttie,  and  takes  her  foundation  from  other  tliao 
from  her  selfe.     IVie  honour  of  combates  corm.sicth  in 
the  Jeahmie  of  tM  Iteart,  twt  of  the  science.     And 
therefore  have  I  scene  some  of  my  friends^  renowned 
for  great    Masters  in  this  exercise  in   their   quareb 
to  make  choise  of  weapons,  that  might  well  take  the 
meane  of  this  advantage,  or  oddes  from  them ;  aiid 
which  wholly  depended  on  fortune,  and   assurance 
that  their  victorie  miglit  not  rather  be  imputed  to 
their  fencing,  than  ascribed  to  their  valour.      And 
in  my  infancy,  our  nobihty  scorned  the  repirtation  of  j 
a  fencer,  though  never  so  cunning,  as  injurious ;  and  ■ 
if  any  learnt  it,  they  would  sequester  themselves  from  " 
company,  deeming  the  same  as  a  mystery  of  craft  and 
subtilty,  derogating  from  true  and  perfect  vertue. 
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■  km  omiti 


VrngUrn^  tvHar^  ma  ^  4mi9 

TW/litf  lirm  €  Ufiror  tiua  Mt  mie^ 

OJU  k  9pmde  kifrrihfmmh  M§mrti 

A  am  iifermt  1/  pie  dcimm  mom  jurfr, 

Smiprn  e  iffmf/ermot,  i  im  mam  nmffit  m  wte, 

Na  mwmdt  Uigtitf  im  ^mm^  m€  pmUa  d  mlo. 

— Tmbo.  Gitr,  euk  xU.  fUui,  SS. 

^T  UTOjrdtt  toiPtfd  reUrlnit  lo  j^ire  groitiul 
'Hiej  rcke  doI»  uor  lulh  nimblenrs  he^n;  pitrt, 

'Nor  i2^v«<  f>tT^«  lili»«ri,  nor  full,  nor  tcAne,  ntir  iaisnd, 
lUj:  cmre  aU  qmc  of  Arte. 

TK(  ****»ie  Siforcl  borfibly  rc^oonfl 

YtH.  metie  t  No  foote  frum  stefipe  doih  pftiie ; 

Their  UKiir  KiiH  tJMl,  Ibvlr  tttncl  tlUJ  f«tliY  iiiooirrlli : 
Hm  tifoke  In  vaiQe,  im  ihfiMl  In  tsIim^  Inil  proovetlL 

SkoaHng  at  BuU^  IHlting^   T'omeye^^  Barrwn^ 
true  images  of  marliall  cnm/mtct,  were  the  exer^ 
of  our  Jhrgaihen.     This  oilier  exercise  is  w 
inch  the  less  nohic,  by  how  much  it  reqpeeteth  but 
privKte  end ;  which  against  the  kwes  of  justice* 
ItCMhclh  us  to  destroy  cme  another,  and  erery  way 
ptwluceth  ever  mtachievous  effects.     //  U  much  mare 
worthff.  and  better  beseeming,  for  a  man  to  exrrdMt 
tAingw  that  ansurt  and  offend  not  nur  Com-- 
-     ;  €ind  itkich  rrmeet  publtke  secfiritie  and 
Jl  gtoru.     J^ubtiujf  [Rutihus  Consul]  was  the 
fed  the  SouMier  to  manage  his 
.  ,    .,  .     and  akil,  and  joyned  art  unto 
folue,  not  for  tlie  use  at  private  contentions,  but 
for  the  warn  and  Roman  peoples  quarrehi.   A  popular 
and   rivill   manner  of   fencmg.      And   besiaes  the 
e»uuple  of  Oemr,  who  a|ijpointed  his  Souldier,  above 
all  thmgs,  to  alme  and  stme  at  the  face  of  Ftmpmm 
^Hp  in  the  battel!  d  PkarmSa :  A  thousand  otbar 
^PHrftaiiies  and  Generals  have  dev^cd  new  fashions 
^ra^raipofts,  and  new  kindes  of  !<triking,  and  co ver- 
ging of  theiDselveSt  acoording  m&  the  present  ailairai 
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CHAPTER  require.     But  even  as  Phihpctmen  condemned  wrest-] 
^^^"      ling,  wherein  hee  excelled  others,  forsomuch  as  the] 
Cowandize,    preparations   appertaining  to   this  exercise   differed 
**.      ^it,.,  «f  |.^^^^^   those   that  belong  to   military  discipline,  to    . 
which  he  supposed,  men  of  honour  should  ammuse  ■ 
and  addict  themselves.      Me  thinks  also,  that  this  ^ 
nimblenesse   or  agilitie,  to  which  men  fashion  and 
enure  tliemseh  es,  their  limbes,  their  turnings,  wind- 
ings, and  ninible-quicke  motions,  wherein  youth  is 
instructed  and  trained  in  this  new  schoole*  are  not 
onely  unprofitable,  but  rather  contrary  and  domage- 1 
able  for  the  use  of  militarie  combate :  And  we  see 
our  men  do  commonly  employ  particular  weapons, 
in  their  fence  schooles,  and  peculiarly  appointed  for 
that  purpose.     And  I  have  seene  it  disallowed,  that 
a  gentleman   chalenged  to  fight   with   Rapier  and    : 
Dagger,  should  present  himseLfe  in  the  equipage  of  fl 


a  man  at  amies ;  or  that  another  should  offer  to 
come  with  his  cloake  insteade  of  a  Dagger.  It  is 
worthy  the  noting,  that  Lachaz  in  Plato,  speaking 
of  an  apprentissage,  how  to  manage  armes,  con- 
formable to  ours,  saith,  he  could  never  see  any 
notable  warrior  come  of  a  schoole  of  fence,  mod 
especially  from  among  the  maisters.  As  for  them 
our  owne  experience  confirmes  as  much.  And  for 
the  rest  we  may  at  least  say,  they  are  sufficiencies  of 
no  relation  or  con^spondency.  And  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  children  of  his  Common  wealth,  Plato 
interdicts  the  artes  of  striking  or  playhig  with  fists, 
devised  by  Amyciis  and  Epcim,  and  to  wrestle 
invented  by  Anthani^  and  Cecr/a:  because  they  aime 
at  another  end,  then  to  adapt  youth  to  warlike 
service,  and  have  no  affinitie  with  it.  But  I 
digresse  much  froui  my  theame.  The  Eniperour 
MmiricuLs^  being  forewarned  by  dreames,  and  sundry 
prognostications,  that  one  Phocm  a  Souldier  at  that 
thne  yet  unknowne,  should  kil  him,  demanded  of 
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jmp  hi%  lioiine  in  law,  who  tliat  Phocwf  was*  \m  CHAFTf 
ilure«    his    conditions,    and    customcs,    ami    how      ^^^^^' 
[minongHt  other   thin^   Fhilip  told   hitn«   he   was   a  C«mmg4k 
cowardly,  and  timorous  fellow ;  The  £niperc»ur  cnJBl^ 
?by  prcM*ntIy  <*onrhiclcd,  that  he  was  lioth  cnid 
id  a  muithcren     W'liat  niakesi  tyrant!^  so  blood- 
JtliirstieT  it  is  the  care  of  their  sccuritie.  and  that 
thdr    faint-hart   yedda  them   no  other   nieaneH   to 
themselves,  then  by  rooting  out  those  which 
ly  in  any  sort  offend  them ;  y&L  silly  woniai,  for 
they  should  or  bite  or  J^crateh  tlietn : 

--Cuiuo.  m  Emtf^,  L  lit. 

Offtll  tlLfi^  lie  afimide. 
At  ftU  Utinici  fcfeely  kide. 

The  first  cruelties  are  excrei!>ed  by  tlienutelveii^ 

r4k^...^,  proeeedeth  the  fearc  of  a  ju?»t  revr^v—   ^rhicb 

urd  produeeth  a  s^wanne  of  newer,  ,  by 

one  to  stifle  the  other.     PhiUjh  tlic   King  of 

^don^   who   had   so   many  crowes  to  pul   with 

Romanes,  agitated    by  the  horror  of  mi  many 

lurthersi  committed  by  his  appointment,  and  unable 

[to  make  his  partie  gocxJ.    "  '     take  any  safe  reiiolu- 

against  so  many   i  .   by   him  at  severall 

injui  edt  re*iolved  at  last  to  sieiace  upon  al  their 

n  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  murthered«  that 

mitrht  dny  by  day  one  after  another  rid  the 

[world  u  and  mi  establish  hi^  safety.     Mat  ten 

qf  worm   aw   noi  imiiertinent  wkerewoever   iAcjf  be 

piaeed.     U    who    rather    respwt    the   wdgfat    and 

I  penelite  of  discourses,  then  their  order  and  placing, 

T      '       ^    "*  lace  here  at  randume  a  notable 

are  M  rich  of  tlieir  owne  bMUtte, 

nmy  very  well  uphold  themselves  alone,  I  am 

it  with  m  haires  end,  to  fitte  or  jo^ne  them  to 

Amongst  others  who  had  beeoe  con* 
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CHAPTER  demned  by  Philips  was  one  Herodicujf^  Prince  of  the 
Thessalians :  After  whom  he  caused  his  two  sonnes 

Cow«jdi«e,  in  lawe  to  be  put  to  deatli ;  each  of  thenx  leaving  a 
^^Se^  young  Sonne  behmd  hini.  TTieoctena  and  Jlrco  were 
the  two  widdowes-  Theoxena  althougli  she  were 
instantly  urged  thereunto,  could  never  be  induced 
to  marry  againe.  Arco  tooke  to  husband  /*om  i 
chiefe  man  amongst  the  ^Enians,  and  by  him  had 
divers  children,  all  which  she  left  very  youDg. 
Theoxerm  moved  by  a  motherly  charitie  toiivard  h^ 
young  nephews,  and  so  to  have  them  in  her 
tection  and  bringing  up,  wedded  Pork.  Upon 
came  out  the  proclamation  of  the  Kings  £dict^ 
This  noble-minded  mother,  distrusting  the  Ktng^ 
crueltie  and  fearing  the  mercilesnes  of  his  Satelities 
or  officers  towards  these  noble,  hopefull  and  tender 
youths,  feared  not  to  say,  that  shee  would  rather  kj" 
them  with  her  own  hands,  then  deliver  them*  Pm 
amazed  at  her  protestations,  promiseth  her 
to  convey  them  to  Athene,  ther  by  some  of 
faithful  friends  to  be  kept  safely*  They  take 
casion  of  a  yearely  feast,  which  to  the  honor 
jJineas  was  solemnized  at  ^Enea^  and  thither  the 
goe,  where  having  all  day-long  assisted  to  the  eer 
monies,  and  publike  banket :  night  being  come,  the 
convay  themselves  into  a  shippe  appointed  for  tha 
purpose,  in  hope  to  save  themselves  by  Sea.  Bui 
the  winde  fell  out  so  contrarie,  that  the  ne:« 
moiTiing  they  found  themselves  in  \^ew  of  the 
town,  whence  the  night  before  they  had  hoised 
sailes,  where  they  were  pursued  by  the  guarders  and^ 
Souldiers  of  the  Port.  Which  Pmis  percei^H 
laboured  to  hasten  and  encourage  the  Mariners 
shift  away;  But  Theoxena,  [enraged]  through 
and  revenge,  remem bring  her  first  resolution,  prepar 
both  weapons  and  poison,  and  presenting  them  to 
their  sight,  thus  shee  bespake  them:  Oh  my  dc 
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,  take  a  gcKxl  heart.  dciiUi  U  iiow  the  oiiely  CHAPTl 
leaiie  of  your  defence  and  tibertie,  and  aihall  be  a     ^°^<^ 
cause  unto  the  Godj>  for   their   holy  justiGe.  Co« 
e  bright-keene  blades,  the^e  full  cuppes  shaUf^' 
you  the  passage  unto  it     Courage  tberefofe« 
tbou  my  eldest  childe,  take  tlii^  swunl  to  die 
ftroi^est  death.     Who  uii  the  one  iiide  liaving 
m  undaunted  a  per^wader,  and  on  the  other  tbeb 
e%  ready  to  cut  their  tbroatSt  in  furious  manner 
le  all  to  that  which  eanie  next  to  his  liand.     And 
wo  all  goared  and  panting  were  throwne  into  the  Sea. 
T%t  proud  she  liaiJ  sa  ghiriuusUe  provided  for 

bcr  ...  i  cus  safety,  lovingly  embracing  her  husband, 
de  thus  unto  him;  im  my  deare  heart  let  us 
follow  these  boyes,  and  together  with  tJiem  enjoy 
one  2>eUe  mme  grmrei  and  f>o  elose^cl&vpc  together, 
they  flui^  themselvei  into  the  maine:  So  that  the 
ship  wail  brought  to  s^hoare  agmine,  but  ei  f 

her  Maisterm.  Tyrants  to  act  two  tilings  lu^  .,,^r, 
that  is,  to  kill  and  cause  their  rage  to  &  felt,  have 
eniplo}  utmost  of  their  skills  to  deviic  lingring 

deaths,  i .».  y  wil  have  Uieir  enemira  die,  yet  not  so 
r«  but  tlmt  they  tnay  have  leisure  to  feele  their 
Wherin  they  are  in  great  perplexity: 
the  torments  be  overviolcnt  they  are  short; 
;  not  grievous  inough.  In  this  thev  imploy 
etr  wits  and  devbies.  Many  exampitt  wheroi  we 
see  in  antiijuitie ;  and  I  wot  not,  whether  wittinglf 
we  retaine  some  spice  of  tlmt  barbarisms  H^mi^ 
mttotr  if  heffofid  a  mmpk  dfoth^  mxmeth  to  met  metr§ 
^^m^tie.  Our  justice  cannot  hope,  that  he  whom  the 
PHBor  of  death  cannot  disnuiy,  be  he  to  be  hanged  or 
behuded.  ean  in  any  .sort  be  troubled  with  the  linagin* 
alion  of  a  languishing  Hre,  of  a  wheele,  or  of  burning 
pincenL  Ami  1  wot  not,  whetJier  in  Uiat  meane  time 
we  bring  him  to  dei^paire :  For,  wliat  pliglit  can  the 
soule  of  a  man  be  in,  that  is  broken  upon  a  wheele, 
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CHAPTER  or  after  the  old  fashion,  nailed  upon  a  Crosse,  and 
^X-"      xxiiii  howres  together  expects  his  death  ?     Jostpimi 
Cowardize,    reporteth,  that  whilst  the  Romane  warres  continaed 
CroStic*^  °^  in  Jurie,  passing  by  a  place  where  certain  Jewes  had 
been  crucified  three  dayes  before*  he  knew  thre  of 
his  friends  amongst  them,  and  having  gotten  leave 
to  remove  them,  two  of  them  died,  but  the  third 
lived  long  after.     Chalcondylas  a  man  of  credite,  in 
the  memories  he  left  of  matters  happened  in  lus 
time  and  thereabouts,  maketh  report  oi  an  extreame 
torment,  the  Emperor  Mechmed  was  often  wont  to 
put  in  practise,  which  was  by  one  onely  blow  of  a 
Cimitary  or  broad  Persian  Sword,  to  have  men  cut 
in  two  parts,  by  the  waste  of  the  body,  about  the 
Diaphragma,  which  is  a  membrane  lying  overthwut 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  separating  the  heart 
and  lights  from  the  stomacke,  which  caused  them  to 
dye  two  deaths  at  once:   and  affirmeth  that  both 
parts  were  seen  fuU  of  life,  to  move  and  stine  long 
time  after,  as  if  they  had  been  in  lingiing  torment. 
I  do  not  thinke,  they  felt  any  great  torture  in  that 
moving.     The  gastliest  torments  to  looke  upon  are 
not  alwaies  the  gi^eatest  to  be  endured:  And  I  finde 
that  much  more  fiercely-horrible,  which  other  His- 
torians  write,    and   which    he   used  against   c^tain 
Lords  of  EpiimSy  whom  faire  and  leasurely  he  caused 
to  be  flead  all  over,  disposed  by  so  malicious  a  dis- 
pensation, that  their  lives  continued  fifteene  daies  in 
that  languor  and  anguish.     And  these  two  others; 
Cr(je,vcs  having  caused   a  Gentleman  to    be   appre^ 
bended,  greatly  favoured  by  Pantaleon  his  brother: 
led  him  in  a  fullers  or  cloth -workers  shoppe,  where 
with  Gardes  and  Teazels  belonging  to  that  trade,  he 
made  him  to  be  carded,  scraped,  and  teazled  so  long 
untill  he  died  of  it.     George  Scchell  Ring-leader  of 
the  Country  men  of  PoIi?ia,  who  under  the  title  of 
a   Croysada,   wrought   so   many  mischiefes,   having 
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becfie  ilefemted  in  a  battel!  by  the  Fmooda  of  Tmn* 

and   taken    PriHonur»  was  for  three  dayes 

tyed  naked  to  a  wooden-horse,  exposed  to 

air  manner  of  tortures^  any  man  might  drvi«»c  against  j^J^jff*^  * 

him ;  during  which  time  diveni  otlier  prisoners  were 

kept  failing.     At  last,  he  yet  living,  saw  Imcat  hb 

deare  brothen  and   for  whose  .safety  he  liued   and 

ontreatrd,   forced    to  drinke  his   blood,  drawing  all 

the  envie  and  hatred  of  his  misdeedes  upon  hiniscife* 

And  twentie  of  \m  most  favoured  Captaines  were 

fsoniprlltd  to  feed  upon  his  flesh,  whitm  wth  their 

teeth  liiey  munt  taur  off',  and  swallow  their  morsels. 

H  The  rest  of  his  body  and  entrailes,  he  being  dead, 

B  were  boiled  in  a  pan«  and  given  for  food  to  other  of 

^uk  followers. 


THE  TWENTYEIGHTH  CHAPTER 
Afl  t/ting$  have  tkmr  $casan 


|HOSK  who  compare  Cnto  the  Censor, 
to  Cafn  the  vongrr  that  killed  him* 
selfe,  i'onipare  two  notable  natures, 
and  in  forme  neare  ofie  unto  another. 
The  first  exploited  his,  siindrie  waies, 
and  cxcelleth  in  military  exploits, 
and  utilitie  of  his  publike  vacattonv  Hut  the 
yongen  %'ertue  (liesidc^  that  it  were  blasphemy,  in 
▼Igor  lo  compare  any  unto  him)  wa^  much  more 
stneere  and  unspotted.  For,  who  will  discharge  the 
Cmmts  of  en\'ie  and  w  n,  that  dunt  cotmter- 

ciieeke  the  honor  of  .S^iy .. .  ..i  goodnes  and  all  other 
parts  of  excellencie,  farre  greater  and  better  than 
nim  or  any  other  man  living  in  his  RgeT  Amongst 
|0tber  things  reported  of  hirv  *' •-  -  -  "-.  tliat  in  his 
yeares  tie  gave  hiu  a  earnest  a 


season 


I 


The  longest  of  my  desseignes  doth  not  extend  chapter 
to  a  whole  yeare ;    now  I   only  apply  my  selfe  to     2^^^^" 
make  an  end  :    I  shake  off  all  my  new  hopes  and  AU  thins^t 
enterprises :  I  bid  my  last  farewell  to  all  the  places  *^*^  ^^ 
I   leave,  and  daily  dispossesse  my  selfe  of  what   I 
have.     OUm  Jam  nee  pait  r/uicquam  mihi,  nee  acquis 
ritur.     Plus  sniper  est  viatki  quam  viw  (Sen.  Epist. 
\xxx\h  p.)»     It  is  a  good  ivhile  since  I  neither  loose 
nor  get  any  thing;  I  have  more  to  beare  my  charges^ 
tliefi  way  to  goe. 


FLci,  ei  quern  dederai  curtum  foriima  peregi, 

— ViRG.  jEn,  iv.  653, 

I  have  \wd,  and  the  race  have  past. 
Wherein  my  fortune  had  me  plac  t 


I  To  conclude,  it  is  all  the  ease  I  finde  in  my  age, 

■  and  that  it  snppresseth  many  cares  and  desires  in  me, 
.     wherewith  life  is  much  disquieted.     The  care  of  the 

■  worlds  course,  the  care  of  riches,  of  greatnesse,  of 
r  knowledge,  of  health  and  of  my  selfe.      This  man 

leameth  to  speake»  when  he  should  rather  leurne  to 
B  hold  his  peace  for  ever.     A  man  may  alwaies  con- 

■  tinue  his  studie,  but  not  schoohng.     O  fond-foolish 
for  an  old  man  to  be  ever  an  Ahcedariaii, 


Dwersos  diversajuvani,  non  omnibm  annis 
Omnia  convtftiunL — Catul,  Eleg.  i.  103. 

Diverse  delights  to  diverse^  nor  to  all 
Do  all  things  at  all  y cares  convenient  fall. 


■  If  we  must  needs  study,  let  us  study  something 
P  sorteable  to  our  condition,  that  we  may  answer*  as  he 
did,  who  being  demanded  what  his  studies  w^ould 
stead  him  in  his  decrepity,  answered ;  that  he  might 
-  the  better,  and  with  more  ease  leave  this  world.  Such 
B  a  studie  was  yong  Catoes,  in  fore-feeMng  his  approach* 
W  ing  end,  who  lighting  upon  Platoes  discourse  of  the 
soules  immortality.    Not,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
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CHAPTER  long  before  he  had  not  stored  himselfe  with  all  sorts 
^^^Xl'*      of  munition  for  such  a  dislodging.     Of  assurance,  of 
Aiithia^      constancy  and  instruction,  he  had  more  than  Plato 
have  their      \^^i\^  {xi  all  his  Writings :  His  Science,  and  his  cour- 
age, were  in  this  respect  above  all  Philosophy.     Hee 
undertooke  this  occupation,  not  for  the  serv  ice  of  his 
death,  but  as  one,  who  did  not  so  much  as  intenoipt 
his  sleep,  in  a  deliberation  of  such  consequence,  who- 
ever without  choise  or  change  continued  his  wonted 
studies,  and  all  other  accustomed  actions  of  his  life. 
The  same  night,  wherein  the  Pretorship  was  refused 
him,  he  passed  over  in  play.     That  wherem  he  must 
die,  he  spent  in  reading.     The  losse  of  life  or  office 
was  all  one  to  him. 


I 
I 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH   CHAPTER 

Of  rertue 

FINDE  by  experience,  that  there  is 
great  diiFerence  betweene  the  sodaine 
fits  and  fantasies  of  the  soule,  and  a 
resolute  disposition  and  constant  habi- 
tude :  And  I  see,  there  is  nothing  but 
we  may  attaine  unto,  yea,  as  some  say, 
to  exceede  Diviuitie  it  selfe ;  forsomuch  as  it  is  more 
to  become  impassible  of  himselfe,  then  to  be  so  by 
his  originall  condition :  And  that  one  may  joyne  a 
resolution  and  assurance  of  God  to  mans  iml>ecilljtje. 
But  it  is  by  fits.  And  in  the  lives  of  those  Heroes 
or  noble  worthies  of  former  ages,  are  often  found 
wonderfull  parts,  and  which  seeme  greatly  to  exceed 
our  natural!  forces:  but  they  are  prankes  or  parts 
consonant  to  truth :  and  it  may  hardly  be  believed, 
mans  soule  may  so  be  tainted  and  fed  with  those  so 
high -raised  conditions  that  unto  it  they  may  become 
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M  ordinanr  and  nAtunU.    It  hmpneih  unto  our  mItm,  chapteii 
who  an?  but  atiortive  broods  of  men,  jsometimcs  to      ^^^ 
foww  our  soule  farre  beyond  her  rrr^?»ttnt*v  pitch,  as  Of  Vtrme 
itirred  up  by  the  dtscouries,  or   iji  d   by  the 

example?!  of  othcni.  But  it  is  a  kiiide  of  piussion, 
whkh  urge  til.  moovetli,  agitateth  and  in  some  sorte 
rsYisheth  her  from  out  her  selfe :  for,  tiiat  gust  o%'er* 
blowne,  and  storme  past»  wee  see»  it  wtl  unawares 
unbend  and  lose  it  S'dfe*  if  not  to  the  lowe^il  pitch* 
at  least  to  be  no  more  the  name  she  was,  so  that  upon 
e%'er>*^  ^iglit  ocoa!»ion,  for  a  bird  lost,  or  for  a  ghuae 
broken*  wee  suffer  our  selres  to  be  mooved  and  dis- 
tempered very  nccre  as  ooc  of  the  vulgar  liort 
Ejetrpt  order,  moderation  and  oongtande^  I  imaghm^ 
mli  'Atiiig  mau  bee  dome  %  an  mdiffrrmt  and  drfhiive 
MM*  Tbenfore  say  wisemen.  that  dirLctly  t«>  judge 
of  a  man,  his  common  actions  must  s[K*rially  be  con* 
trouled,  and  he  nuist  c\-cry  day  be  imrpriwd  in  his 
workday  clothes^  Pyrrho,  who  framed  so  pleasant  a 
Science  of  ignorance,  a!i«iaied  (as  all  other  true  Philo* 
aophers)  to  fashion  his  life  ansi»  eraUe  to  his  doctrioe. 
Aod  Ibrasrnurh  as  he  maintained  the  weakeneaae  of 
mans  judgement,  to  be  so  extreame^  as  it  could  take 
nor  resolution,  nor  inclination :  and  wmild  perpetu- 
ally sofpend  it*  baHancuig,  beholding  and  reeetring 
all  things,  as  indifTcrent :  It  is  reported  of  him*  that 
be  ever  kept  himselfe  after  one  fai«iiion,  looke  and 
oonnleDance :  If  be  had  begunne  a  discoun>e*  he 
would  end  it,  though  the  paHy  to  whom  he  spake, 
were  gone:  And  if  he  went  any  where,  be  would 
not  goe  an  incbe  out  of  his  path  what  let  or  obstaekle 
soever  came  in  his  way ;  being  kept  &om  falls,  frnm 
OBtes  or  otlier  accidents  by  his  fHends*  For,  to  feare 
or  diunne  any  thing*  had  boene  to  shoeke  his  proposi* 
tions,  which  remooved  all  election  and  certainty  from 
hi^  very  tenses.  He  sometimes  suffered  hiniselfe  to 
be  cut  and  cauthcrizcfl   %vith  s\u\\  ronstancv*  as  he 
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CHAPTER  was  never  seen  so  much  as  to  shi-ug,  twitch,  more  or 
^^'^       winke  with  his  eyes.     It  is  some  tiling  to  bring  the 

Of  Veitue  mmde  to  these  imaginations,  but  more  to  joine  the 
effects  unto  it,  yet  it  is  not  impossible.  But  to  joine 
them  with  such  perseverance  and  constancy,  as  to 
establish  it  for  an  ordinary  course ;  verily  in  these 
enterprises  so  farre  from  common  use,  it  is  abnost 
incredible  to  be  done.  The  reason  is  this,  that  he 
was  sometimes  found  in  his  house,  bitterly  scolding 
with  his  sister,  for  which  being  reproved,  as  he  that 
wronged  his  indifferencie :  What  ?  said  he  ;  mu,ft  tim 
seely  wouum  also  serve  a.^  a  witnesse  to  my  rules! 
Another  time,  being  found  to  defend  himselfe  from  a 
dog:  It  is  (replied  he)  ven/  /im'd^  altogethe?*  to  dis- 
poih  and  shake  off  man:  And  man  must  endevour 
and  enforce  himselfe  to  resist  and  confixint  all  things, 
first  by  effects,  but  if  the  worst  befall,  by  reason  and 
by  discourse.  It  is  now  about  seaven  or  eight  yeares 
since,  that  a  country  man,  yet  living,  not  above  two 
leagues  from  this  place,  having  long  before  beenc 
much  vexed  and  troubled  in  minde,  for  his  wives 
jealousie ;  one  day  comming  home  from  his  w^orke, 
and  she  after  her  accustomed  manner  welcomming 
and  entertaining  him  with  brawling  and  scowlding, 
as  one  unable  to  endure  her  any  longer,  fell  into 
such  a  moodie  rage,  that  sodainely  with  a  Sickle, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  clean  cut  off  those 
parts  that  were  the  cause  of  her  jealousie,  and  flung 
them  in  her  face*  And  it  is  reported,  that  a  yong 
gentleman  of  France,  amorous  and  lustie.  having  hy 
his  perseverance  at  last  mollified  the  heart  of  his  faire 
mistress,  desperate,  because  comming  to  the  point 
of  his  so  long  sued-for  businesse,  he  found  himselfe 
unable  and  unprepared,  and  that 
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ras  soane  as  he  came  horne^  he  depri\'ed  himselfe  of  CIIAPTEr 
[it:  aod  sent  it  I  and  hloiid  -"''       *'  r  Uic      ^"^ 

cptfttioii  of  li.  IliuihtMJ  mnieOIVMM 

ir  for  reliffioiis  ^mkc^  as  the  prierte^i  of  Cybeie  were 
wiM  *  *  '  V  *  **  not  say  of  so  haugfaty  an 
cnt     ,  ,.  at  i^rc^rrac,  five  Icnffwes* 

di^atice  fipom  my  housct  up  the  river  of  Di  t\ 

wocnaiii  having  the  e%'eiurar  befoit*  iKt-ne  g? 
lied,  and  sore  heaten  by  hir  husbiind : 
[and   fildttish  hy  complexion,  determined,  though  it 
eo!it  hir  the  price  of  hir  life,  by  erne  nicane  or 
r,  to  escape  hb  rudenesse,  and  riung  the  next 
I  morning,  went  as  !»he  was  accustomed  to  visite  her 
InelghtKiuni,  to  wlinm  in  sonic  sort  she  recommended 
[  the  slate  of  hir  afVairen,  then  taking  a  sister  of  hirs  by 
the  hand,  ledde  hir  along  nntill  nhe  came  upon  the 
th  li  tJie  River,  and  ^  hid  her 

fiif       -1  -        \n  the  way  of  sport  ut  shew- 

ing any  maner  of  c4iange  or  alteration,  headlong  threw 
hirselfe  down  into  the    River,  where  she  [  L 

And  uiiu  li  is  more  to  be  noted  in  hir,  is.  L.,..  .,iis 
hir  dc^  it  ion  ripened  a  whole  night  in  hir  head* 

Rut  the  liitUan  Wives,  may  fM  be  forgotten  as 

worthy  the  noting :  Whose  cusi  ...^  .:>,  that  nushands 
have  many  wivc*^  and  for  hir  that  is  dean^t  unto  hir 
hu«ihand,  to  kil  hir^^lfc  after  him  :  E  i  the 

le  course  of  liir  life,  cndcvorcth  u    ....     this 
iledge  and  advantage  over  all  her  feilow-Mives : 
^nd  in  the  good  offices  and  duties  they  shew  their 
husbaodiit  respect  no  other  recompence  than  to  be 
I  preferred  to  accompany  them  in  deatJi : 

Uhi  mam/mi  Jmim  est  /«v  mihmm  ftwia, 

t'jofM  fmtii,  iM  mh  imr^  tumii  : 

Bi  tmimm^  imkmi  iMM,  7«r  mm  iiyMhii 

Ardmi  meinttm,  tijfmmmiw  fitdmm  pnfitfmi^ 
'  mu  am  /MrnMm  iwv, 

^Pat^ntar.  Hi.  U  sH  17- 
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When  for  his  death-bed 

With  loose  h aires  many  kind  wives  staad  beside^ 
And  strive  for  deaths  which  alive  may  be  next 

Hir  wedlocke,  who  may  not,  is  sham'd  and  vcx't. 
They  that  orecome,  arc  burn'd,  to  flames  give  way, 

Their  bodies  burnt  on  their  burnt  husbands  lay. 


A  late  Writer  affirmeth,  that  himselfe  hath  scene 
this  custome  highly  reputed  m  the  new  discovered 
East  Indiaes,  where  not  only  the  wives  are  buried 
with  their  liusbands,  but  also  such  slaves  as  he  hath 
enjoyed ;  which  is  done  after  this  manner.  The 
husband  being  deceased,  the  widdow  may,  if  she 
will  (but  few  do  it)  request  two  or  three  Monthes 
space  to  dispose  of  hir  busines.  The  day  come, 
adorned  as  a  sumptuous  bride*  she  mounteth  on 
horsbacke,  and  with  a  cheereful  countenance,  telletb 
every  body  she  is  going  to  lie  with  her  bride  groome, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  looking-glasse,  and  an 
arrow  in  the  right.  Thus  having  a  while  rid  up  and 
downe  in  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  accompanied 
with  her  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  much  concourse  of 
people,  in  feast  and  joUitie,  she  is  brought  unto  a 
publike  place,  purposely  appointed  for  such  spectacles. 
Which  is  a  large  open  place,  in  the  middest  whereof 
is  a  pit  or  grave  full  of  wood,  and  neere  unto  it  an 
upraised  scaffold,  with  foure  or  tive  steppes  to  ascend* 
upon  which  she  is  brought,  and  served  with  a  stately 
and  sumptuous  banket,  which  ended,  she  beginneth 
to  dance  and  sing,  and  when  she  thinks  good,  com- 
mandeth  the  fire  to  be  kindled,  Tliat  done>  she 
commeth  down  againe,  and  taking  the  nearest  of  hir 
husbands  kindred  by  the  hand,  they  goe  together  to 
the  next  river,  where  shee  strippes  hir  selfe  all  naked, 
and  distributeth  hir  jewels  and  cloathes  among  hir 
friends,  then  plungeth  herselfe  in  the  Water^  as  if 
she  meant  to  wash  away  hir  sins ;  then  comniing  out 
she  enwrappeth  her  selie  in  a  yellow  piece  of  linnen 
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doth,  about  tlie  length  of  fourteene  yards;  And  cmAwrwM 
Spnng  her  band  agatne  unto  hir  hushanch  Kim*inati«      ^^^ 
tti^returae  unto  Uic  iMuimU  where  *ihe  speakes  uivlo  Of  Vc 
the  people,  to  whom  (if  slic  have  mnv)  she  recom* 
m«         '     hir  Childmu       llctwicme   the    l*ittc  and 
M  iicre  is  eonmionly  a  CurLaine  drawne,  lest 

Hu  I  if  that  burning?  furnace  might  dismay  them  i 

W  hich  many,  to  si  '  ^    yreater  r-  .  wi!  not 

have  it  drawne.     Hl      ^   ech  ended*  uian  pre- 

aenteth  her  with  a  \'e&scll  ful  of  OyL  Utercwith  to 
atr  'er  head  and  IkmI'  h  done,  silie  casteth 

tht  ._  .uto  the  fire,  and  li.  ,l  thmll  sodainly  flinps 
herselfe  into  it :  Which  is  no  sooner  done,  but  the 
people  cast  great  store  of  Faggots  and  Billets  upon 
nir,  lest  she  should  Ungui^sh  nt^er-long :  and  all  their 
joy  b  converted  into  gricfc  and  isorruw.  If  tliev  be 
persons  of  meane  quality,  ttie  dead  mans  body  is 
carried  to  the  place  where  they  intend  to  bury  htm. 
and  there  he  is  placed  sitting;  his  Widdow  kneeling 
before  him  with  her  amies  close  about  his  middle 
and  so  keepcth  hiniclf,  whitest  a  wall  is  erected 
up  about  them  botli,  wiiich  raised  to  the  heigiit  of 
her  shoulders,  ^^ome  of  her  kindred  taking  her  by 
the  head  behind,  wrings  hir  neck  about;  and 
hsving  given  the  last  gaspe.  the  wall  is  immedtately 
made  up  close  over  tticir  heads  wherein  tlir;  in 

buried.  In  the  same  C  ountry,  tliere  waa  sua.tc..ug 
tike  to  this  in  their  («ymnosophists,  or  wise-men, 
who  not  by  menaces  or  compulsioaH  of  athcm,  nor 
by  the  violence  of  a  sodaine  humour,  but  by  the 
CJtpieaie  and  voluntary  professiion  of  their  rule,  tlietr 
QUiier  was  according  as  they  attained  unto  a  certatiie 
age,  or  saw  themselves  tlureatned  by  5iome  sickncsse. 
to  cause  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  erected,  and  uijon 
it  a  rich  bende;  and  having  cbeerefully  feasted  tneir 
fiieoda  and  acquaintance,  with  such  a  resolution  laid 
Itcs  downe  in  that  bed,  that  fixe  set  unto  iU 
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CHAPTER  they  were  never  seene  to  stirre  nor  hand  nor  foot ; 
^^^      and  thus  died  one  of  them,  named  Calann^,  in  tlie  I 

OfVertue  presence  of  aU  the  army  of  Alexander^  the  (ireat. 
And  who  had  not  so  made  himselfe  away,  was  neither 
esteemed  holy  nor  absolutely  happy  among  them ; 
sending  his  soule  purged  and  purified  by  fire,  after 
it  had  consumed  whatsoever  was  mortal  and  terrestrial 
in  it.  This  constant  premeditation  of  al  the  life,  is 
that  which  makes  the  wonder.  Amongst  our  other ' 
disputation,  that  of  Faiitm,  hath  much  entermedled 
it  selfe  :  and  to  joyne  future  things,  and  our  wil  it 
selle  unto  a  certaine  unavoydable  necessity,  we  yet 
stand  upon  that  argument  of  former  times:  since 
God  foreseeth  al  things  must  thus  happen  as  un- 
doubtedly he  doeth  :  They  must  then  necessarily  I 
happen  so.  To  which  our  Clarks  and  Maisters] 
answere,  that  to  see  any  thing  come  to  passe,  as 
we  doe,  and  likewise  God  (for  he  being  present  in 
ful  essence,  rather  seeth  than  foreseeth)  is  not  to 
force  the  same  to  happen :  yea  we  see,  because 
things  come  to  passe,  but  things  happen  not  because 
we  se.  The  hapning  makes  the  science  or  know- 
ledge, and  not  knowledge  the  happening.  What 
we  see  come  to  passe,  happeneth;  but  it  might 
come  to  passe  otherwise.  And  God  in  the  etemall 
register  of  the  causes  of  happenings,  which  he  hath 
in  his  prescience,  hath  also  those,  which  are  caled  ^ 
casual;  and  the  voluntary,  which  depend  of  the  H 
liberty,  he  hath  given  unto  our  free  wiU,  and  knoweth 
we  shall  faile,  because  our  will  shall  have  beene  to 
faile.  I  have  seene  divers  encourage  their  troupes 
with  this  fatall  necessitie :  For,  if  our  houre  be  tied 
unto  a  certaine  point  neither  the  musket- shottes  of 
our  enemies,  nor  our  courage,  nor  our  flight  and 
cowardize,  can  either  advance  or  recoyle  the  same, 
J  be  said,  but  secke 


may 


y 


effect  it :  And  if  it  be  so,  that  a  strong  and  lively 
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faith,  dotli  likewise  draw  action  after  it :  truely  this  CHAPTER 
faith  (whei-ewith  we  so  imich  fill  our  niouthes)  is  ^^* 
nian'elous  li^ht  in  our  times:  except  the  rontcniiit  OfVeftue 
it  hath  of  works,  make  iier  disdaine  their  company. 
So  it  is«  tiiat  to  the  same  pur[)ose«  the  Lord  of 
Jmnville^  as  credible  a  witnesse  as  any  other,  tells 
us  of  the  liedoins.  a  nation  enterminf;led  with  the 
Saracine,  with  whom  our  Kin^  Saint  Ja^xlcx  had 
to  deale  in  the  holy  land,  who  so  confidently  l>elievcd 
in  their  religion,  the  dayes  of  every  one  to  Ik*  pre- 
fixed and  numhred  from  all  etemitie,  hy  an  inevitable 
preonlinance,  that  they  went  al  bare  and  naked  to 
the  warres,  excx*pt  a  'Turkish  (ilaive  in  their  hand, 
and  their  body  covered  but  with  a  M'hite  linnen- 
eloth :  And  for  the  bitterest  curse,  if  tiny  chanced 
to  fall  out  one  with  another,  they  had  ever  in  their 
mouth :  Cursed  be  tfton,  as  Ac  that  arnicth  hitmelf'e 
Jar  fcare  of  death.  Here  is  another  maner  of  trial! 
or  a  belief  or  faith  then  ours.  In  this  rank  may 
likewise  tie  placed  that  which  those  two  reli^ous 
men  of  Floreuvi\  not  lonjf  since  jjave  unto  their 
countr}'men.  IJeinj;  in  some  ecmtroversie  betweene 
themselves  al>out  ccrtaine  jwints  of  learning;  they 
accorded  to  >i^()  Inith  into  the  fire,  in  the  presence 
of  al  the  people,  and  in  the  ofien  market  place,  each 
one  for  the  verifying;  of  his  opinion  ;  and  all  prepara- 
tii»ns  were  reauly  made,  and  execution  to  be  jkt- 
fonned,  but  that  by  an  unexpectc<l  ac(*ident  it  was 
interrupted.  A  yon>{  Turkish  Lord,  havin^^  atchieved 
a  notable  piece  of  service  in  amies,  and  with  his  own 
|K*rson,  in  ful  view  of  the  two  battles  lietwcen 
Ammurath  and  iluniades  ready  to  be  joyned  to- 
gether, iieinfjr  demanded  by  Aimnurath  his  riinrc, 
who  <l>ein);  so  yon^  and  unex|)erienccd,  for  it  was 
the  first  warre  or  service  he  had  seene  liefore)  had 
replenished  him  with  so  ^encmus  and  undanted 
vigor  of  courap^,  answere<l.  that  a  Hare  had  )>ecne 
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his  soveraigne  maister  and  onely  teacher  of  valour : 
and  thus  began  his  .speech.    Being  otie  day  a  hunting, 
I  found  a  Hare  sitfing  in  Iter  Jorme^  and  cdtkotigh 
I  hud  a  b^race  of  exceUent  good  gray-lmunds  with  tne 
in  a  slip  or  leash,  I  thought  it  good,  becan.w  I  xvojiid 
be  mire  of  my  game  to  use  my  bow ;  f(n'  she  iv€ug  a 
very  faire  marfce.     I  beganne  to  shoote  my  arrowes 
at  her,  xvhich  I  did  to  the  number  of  fort  ie  (for  in 
my  quiver  were  Just  so  many)  yet  could  I  never  hurt 
her^  no  not  so  mueh  as  start  her:  After  all  this^  I  let 
slip  my  gray  hounds^  xvho  could  doe  no  more  then  I  had 
done:  by  xvhich  I  learnt,  that  she  had  beetw  sheMred 
and  defended  by  her  destinie  ;  and  that  no  gUnire^  ncr 
arrowes  never  hit,  but  by  the  permimo?i  of  our  fattiKiie^ 
which  it  lieth  not  in  us  to  axmde  or  advance*     This 
storie  may  serve  to  make  us  perceive  by  the  way, 
how  flexible  our  reason  is  to  all  sorts  of  objects^     A 
notable  man,  great  in  yeares,  in  name»  in  dignity 
and  in  learning,  vaunted  himselfe  unto  me,  that  he 
was  induced  to  a  certaine  most  important  cliange 
of  his  religion,  by  a  strange  and  fantastical  incita* 
tion :  and  in  al  tilings  so  il  concluding  that  1  deemed 
the   same  stronger  and  more  forcible,  being  tftkeo 
contrary.     He  termed   it  a  miracle,  and  so  did  It 
but  in  a  different  sense.     Their  historians  say,  that 
perswasion  having  popularly  beene  scattered  amongst 
the  Turkes,  of  the  fatal  and  inflexible  prescription  of 
their  dayes,  doth   apparantly  aide   to   warrant  and 
embolden  them  in  dangers.     And  I  know  a  great 
Prince,  who  happily  thrives  by  it,  be  it  he  believe  it 
or  take  it  for  an  excuse  to  hazard  himselfe  extra* 
ordinarily ;  provided  fortune  be  not  soone  wearie  to 
favour  and  backe  him.     There  hath  not  happened  in 
our  memorie  a  more  admirable  etfect  of  resolution, 
than  of  those  two  vi  Haines  that  conspired  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange:   It  is  strange  how,  the 
last,  who  performed  the  same,  could  be  induced  or 
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to  undergu  such  an   eiiterpniie«  wherin  CHAl 
reilow  (though  he  limtl  re-  attempted  it,      '^^ 

bad  all  might  be  requirti^  ».r.    i,udi  an  action)  Of  Vtrtta 
80  ill  ^ucces'iet  and  miscarried.     And  in  those 
t»  and  with  the  mme  xviopams^  to  gu  atul  undertake 
'  armed  tcith  m  lute  an  iwdructiim  nf  $Iisinuft ; 
m  Jritfids  and  fol/owerM  ;  puiuant  o/bodilif 
'     ifi  kiif  aume  kail:  amiddefi  his  tervants  and 
amd  in  a  City  whoUf/  at  hu  deivtiim.     It 
of  fane  he  saidt,  that  in  performing  it,  he  em^ 
fd  a   well-directed  and    rewomte   hand,   and   a 
idletse  cofurage^  moaved  %  a   vigorous  paman. 
\A   Poynard  b  more  sure  tc>   wound  a  oiatu  wlueb 
fon»omuch  as  it  requhreth  more  motion  and  %igur  of 
the  arriic.  than  a  pistol,  itV  stroke  h  more  subject  to 
be  hiiiUred  or  avoyded*      That  Uie  fin^t  ranne  not 
[Co  an  aasmred  deatli«  I  make  no  great  doubt»  for  the  ' 
wherwith  he  might  be  entertained  could  not 
rboar  in  a  urell  sctlcd  and  resolute  minde ;  and  tlic 
luct  of  his  CKploiU  atiewetli«  he  wanted  no  more 
ftbal^  Ibeii  courage.     The  motiun      "*    o  forable  a 
may  be  diven ;  fur,  our  le  dUposeth 

[^f  her  self  and  of  us  Wi  nhc  plea^teth.      The  execution 
ittcd  oecre  Orleans  had  no  coherence  with  thia, 
rherin  waa  more  hazard,  thett  vigor;  the  blow  waa 
mortall,  bad  not  fortune  made  it  w;  and  the 
iterpme  to  shoote  on  horne^biieke  and  far-oC  and 
one  who  mcKived  still  sioatmdmg  to  the  muUon  of 
[liis  home;    was  the  attempt  of  a  man  that  rather 
Id  miase  of  his  effect,  tl>       '   te  to  save  him** 
What  followed  did  nui:  ^  shew  it«    For, 

was  so  amaar*cd  and  drunken  with  tJie  Uniught  of  no 
n^tv  an  cxecutioii,  as  he  lost  all  his  seojiea, )     ' 
worke  \\v%  escape,  and  direct  his  tongue  hi    . 
ftwera*     What  needed  he  have  done  mare,  tlien  re- 
iver hb  firieiidi  by  eroaiing  of  a  river  f   Itisameaiiet 
n  I  have  ciut  my  s^If^  in  farrc  lesse  dangem. 
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and   which    I    thinke  of  small   hazard,   how   broac 
soever,  alwaies   provided   your  horse   find  an   easie 
entrance,  and  on  the  further  side  you  foresee  an  easie 
and  shaUow  landing,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
streame  of  the  water.     The  second »  when   the  hor^ 
rible  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  answere 
stoutly,  /  wds  prepared  for  it^  and  I  nJmll  amaze  yc 
with  my  patienee.     The  Assassines,  a  nation  depend- 
ing of  Phoenicia,  are  esteemed  among  the  Maliome-j 
tists  of  a  soveraigne  devotion  and  puritie  of  maners  \ 
they  hold,  that  the  readiest  and  shortest  way  to  gatnc 
Paradise,  is  to  kill  some  one  of  a  contrary  religion: 
therefore  hath  it  often  beene  seene»  that  one  or  twc 
in  their  bare  doublets  have  undertaken   to   assault 
mighty  enemies,  with  the  price  of  an  assur'd  death,! 
and  without  any  care  of  their  owne  danger.     And 
thus    was    our    Earle    Raymond    of    TripoU    raur- 
thered  or  assassinated  (this  word  is  borrowed  fror 
their  name)  in  the  middest  of  his  Citie,  during  t\i€ 
time  of  our  warres  in  the  holy  land ;  And  likenisq 
Conrade   Marquis   of    Montfhrato    his    murtheror 
being  brought  to  tlieir  torture ;  were  seene  to  swc 
with  pride,  that  they  had  performed  so  worthy 
exploit. 


THE   THIRTIETH   CHAPTER 
Of  a  monstrmis  Child 


HIS  discourse  shall  passe  single,  for  I 
leave  it  to  Physitions  to  treatc  of.     I 
saw  two  dayes  since  a  child,  whomj 
two  men  and  a  nurce  (which  named  I 
themselves    to     be     his   father,    his' 
Unckle,  and  his  Aunt)  carried  a1x)ut 
to  get  some  money  with   the  sight  of 

In  all  the  rest,  he 


with  intent 

liim,  by  reason  of  his  strangenes, 
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was  Hs  otlicr  ohildix^n  are,  he  stood  upon  his  feetc,  chapter 
went  and  pratlcd  in  a  nmner  as  all  others  of  his  age :  *^ 
He  would  never  Uike  nourishment,  but  by  his  nourses  or  a  moo- 
breast  ;  and  what  in  my  presence  was  ottretl  to  l)c  "^^^^  ^^^^ 
put  in  his  mouth,  he  chewed  a  little,  and  put  it  all 
out  againe.  His  puling  differed  somewhat  from 
others:  He  was  just  fourteene  moneths  olde.  Fnder 
his  paps  he  was  fastned  and  joyned  to  an  other  (*hild» 
but  had  no  head,  and  who  had  the  conduite  of  his 
backe  stopped,  the  rest  whole.  One  of  his  annes 
was  shorter  then  the  other,  and  was  by  accident 
broken  at  their  birth-  They  were  joyned  face  to  face, 
and  as  if  a  little  child  would  embrace  another  some- 
what bigger.  The  joyning  and  space  M-hereat  they 
were  closed  together,  was  but  foure  inches  broad,  or 
thereabouts;  in  such  sort  that  if  you  thrust  up  the 
imperfect  child,  you  might  see  under  the  others 
navill.  And  the  seame  was  lietweene  the  paps  and 
his  navill.  The  navill  of  the  imperfect  one  (*ould  not 
be  scene,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  belly  might.  Thus, 
what  of  the  imperfect  one  was  not  joyned,  as  armes, 
butto(*kes,  thighes  and  legges,  did  hang  and  shake 
upon  the  other,  who^e  length  reached  to  the  middle- 
leg  of  the  other  jwrfect.  His  Nurce  told  me,  he 
made  water  by  both  privities.  The  meml>ers  of  the 
little  one  were  nourished,  living,  and  in  the  same 
state  as  the  otlicrs,  except  only,  they  were  lessc  and 
thinner.  This  double  bmly,  and  these  different  mem- 
bers, having  reference  to  one  oncly  head,  might  serve 
for  a  favorable  prognostication  to  our  King,  to  niain- 
taine  the  factions  and  differing  parties  of  this  our 
kingdome  under  an  unitic  of  the  lawcs.  Hut  hast 
the  successe  should  prove  it  contrary,  it  is  not  aniisse 
to  let  him  nmnc  his  course  :  For  in  things  already 
past  their  need  no  divination.  11  (/uuw  f'ltctn  s-utit^ 
turn  ad  ('(mjvchtf'dfn  ali/fu/i  ifttcJ'prctatinnv  mmautur 
(Cic.  Diviri.  ii.):  So  a^  ikhen  tluit  arc  <Io/u\  thvif  tfun 
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by  some  construction  should  be  revoked  to  conjecture  : 
As  it  is  reported  of  Epimeuides^  who  ever  divined  j 
backward.     I  come  now  from  seeing  of  a  shepheardj 
at  Mcdoc^  of  thirtie  yeares  of  age,  or  thereabouts,  who  j 
had  no  signe  at  all  of  gcnitorie  parts  ;  But  where  they  I 
should  be,  are  three  little  holes,  by  which  his  water 
doth  continually  tril   from  liim*      This  poore   man 
hath  a  beard,  and  desireth  still  to  be  fumbling  of 
women*     Those  which  tee  call  monsters  are  riot  so  iciVAj 
God,  who  in  the  immensitie  of  his  woi^ke  seeth  the  in* 
finitie  oj  formes  tfierein  contained.     And  it  may 
thought,  that  any  figure  [which]  doth  amaze  us,  hathi 
relation  unto  some  other  figure  of  the  same  kinder ' 
although   unknown    unto   man.      From  out   his  aU 
seeing  xmsedovie  proceedeth  nothing  hut  good^  common^ 
regular  and  order hj  ;  but  we  nei flier  see  the  sortings 
nor  coTieeive  the  relation.      Quod  crebrd  xndet^ 
fmratur,  etiam  si,  air  fiat,  nescit.     Q?/od  anti^  n{m% 
vidit,  id,  si  eDenerit^  ostentum  esse  censet  (Cic.  Divim 
\h).     That  which  he  often  seeth,  he  doth  not  xvortider  at, 
though   he  know   not   why  it  is  done;  But    if  that 
liappen,  which  he  never  saw  befhre,  he  thinkes  it  some    \ 
portentuous  wonder.     Wee  call  that  against  nattire«fl 
which  commeth  against  custome.     There  is  nothing,  ^ 
whatsoever  it  be,  that  is  not  according  to  hir.     Let 
therefoi^  this  universall  and  uaturall  reason  •  chase 
from    us   the    error,    and    expell   the    astonishment, 
which   noveltie    breedeth,   and    strangenes    causetli 
in  us. 
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THE   THIRTY-FIRST  CHAPTER 

Of  afiger  and  choler 

^LLTTARKE  is  every  where  admirable,  chaptbr 
but  especially   where   he  judgeth   of      **** 
humane  actions.     The  notable  things  or angtr  sad 
he  rcporteth,  may  Ix;  perceived  in  the  ^'^"'" 
comparison   of  Li/curffiis  and  A'i/;/i/i, 
speaking  of  the  great  simplicity  we 
commit,  in  leaving  yong  children  under  the  govern- 
ment and  charge  of  their  fathers  and  parents.     Most 
of  our  policies,  or  Common- wealths,  saith  Arixtotle 
(as  the  Cyclo|x's  were  wont)  commit  the  conduct  of 
their  wives,  and  charge  of  their  children,  to  all  men, 
according  to  their  foolish  humor  or  indis<*n:ete  fan- 
tazies.     And  wel-nigh,  none  but  the  I^acedcmonian 
and    Cretensian,    have    resigned    the    discipline    of 
children  to   the  lawes.      If  no  secth  uot^  that  in  an 
CJttate  all  tfiin^x  depend  of  nurture  and  education  t 
And  all  the  while,  without   discretion,  it  is  wholy 
left  to  the  |)an*nts  mercy,  how  foolish  and  wicked 
soever  they  Ik:.     Amongst  other  things,  how  often 
(walking  thnju^li  our  streetes)  have  I  desired  to  have 
a  play  or  cometiie  made  in  revenge  of  young  l)oyes, 
which  I  sawe  thumpt,  misused,  and  well  nigh  nmr- 
thercd  by  some  hairc- brained,  moixiie,  and  through 
choler-raging  Fathers  and  Mothers,  from  out  whose 
eyes  a  man  might  see  s{)arkles  of  rage  to  startle, 

— rainrjemr  incmdenie  Jrrmnimr 
PrttctyUes,  id  saiajugU  ahrmpia,  quibus  tmoms 
Smbirahiinr,  ciitm^uc  laitu  pendente  rectdii : 

-Jvv.  Sd,  vi.  548. 

They  heAdlon^  rtninc  with  rmge,  which  doth  enfUme  their  liren 
Like  stones  that  bn>ken  XM  from  inoantaine  tops  in  thiven, 
The  hiU  withdmwet,  and  they  are  rould 
From  banging  chffe  which  leaves  their  hold. 
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CHAPTER  (And  according  to  Hypocrates,  the  most  dangerous 

^^^       intirniities,  are  those  which  disfitrure  the  face)  aiid 

Of  anger  and  with  a  loud  thundring  voice  often  to  follow  children 

choicr  |,j^^^  came  but  lately  from  nurce  ;  W'hich  after  prove  [ 

lame,  maimed,  blockish  and  dul-pated  with  blowes : 

And  yet  our  lawes  makes  no  accompt  of  it,  as  if  I 

these  spraines,  and  unjoyntings   of  limbs,  or  these 

maimes  were  no  members  of  our  Common- wealth. 


Oratum  est  quod  patriw  civein  pojytiloque  dedisd. 
Si  fads  Nt  patriw  sii  tdoneus,  uUlh  agris, 
Utilig  et  heihrttm  et  pads  rehtis  agendis, 

— Juv.  Sai.  xiv.  70. 

That  you  to  tli*  countrie  give  a  man,  *tis  acceptAble, 
If  for  the  countrie  iit  you  make  him,  for  fields  able. 
Of  peace  and  warre  for  all  achievements  profitable* 

There  is  no  pasmon  so  nnich  transports  the  sin 
cerifie  of  jtidgemefit^  as  doth  anger.  No  man  would 
make  conscience  to  punisih  that  Judge  by  death,  who 
in  rage  or  choler  had  condemned  an  offender.  And 
why  should  fathers  be  aUoxved  to  beate,  or  schook' 
masters  be  suffered  to  whip  children,  or  to  punish  then 
being  angt^y?  It  is  no  longer  correction,  but  revenge. 
Punishment  is  unto  children  as  physieke  ;  and  would 
any  man  endure  a  physicion,  that  were  angrie  and 
wroth  against  his  patient  ?  Our  selves  (did  we  well) 
during  the  time  of  our  anger,  should  never  lay  hands 
on  our  servants.  So  long  as  our  puke  panted,  and 
we  feele  any  concitation,  so  long  remit  we  the  partie ; 
And  things  will  secme  farre  otherwise  unto  u.s,  if  we 
once  come  to  our  senses  againe,  and  shall  better 
bethinke  us*  Then  is  it  passion  that  commandes. 
It  is  passion  that  speaketh  and  not  we.  Athwart  it, 
faults  seeme  mucli  greater  unto  us,  as  bodies  doe 
athwart  a  foggy  mist,  W^io  so  is  hungry,  iiseth 
meat,  but  who  so  will  use  chastisement,  shi>i  '^  ver 
hunger  nor  thirst  after  it,  V 
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gnren  with  discfetion  and  modermtkni.  are  more  goitlv  chafteh 

received,  and  with  f  »*«!  ia  '  tvetb       

them.    Utherwific  hcc  -n-.*  never  tlu...^v  ../ ....,,  ijcene  cyayrii^ 
justly  condemived,  by  a  maii  who  is  tran^pcrrted  bv 
rage  a  ^\vr,  and  for  bin  ju>tiHcatiDn  alleadoeili 

the  exviiK'i^iiiiary  nialiort<i  of  hU  maister,  tlie  intiara* 
mation  of  hts  face,  his  unwonted  oathn,  hi.*i  eha5ng« 
his  unquietncsse  and  his  ravh  preeipttaiion. 

Dna  immmit  ini,  migr^Mmmi  gmrngmimt  erair  ; 
Ijammm  Go^goafa  mnimi  ig^  mkwU, 

— Ovto.  Afi.  Am,  fit  55. 

The  iMt  witli  anger  Awellct^  the  %t*inct  grum  bUcke  with  blood. 
The  ejet  more  lkrc<*lv  thine  then  Gorgamt  Herie  moode. 
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«*  fi.    *k-^  Cnhn   Ratnriut,  Ivaving   by 
been  I.  nothing  did  him  !io  much 

good  towaixl  the  people  (to  whom  he  appealed)  to 
make  him  obtain  his  sir*  ^  tlic  sharprieH  and  nref 
boldnes  whirh  C^trmir  hu  rt-d  in  thnt  judgtnienL 

Sttjiinff  h  ant  thinff,  and  dainfi  A  man  mnM 

comtidrr  the  ikrmon  a^rt  and  '  /tii//. 

Thote  have  made  themaelves  g  n  our 

dayes  hare  gone  about  to  ebecke  the  veritie  of  our 
Cburdw  by  the  ministers  riee :  She  feteheth  hir  tcsti- 
moiiie  from  elsewhere.  It  t^  a  foolifih  niannw  dt 
arguinfft  and  which  would  iioone  reduce  all  things  to 
a  ooubiioii*  An  haneH  moii  moff  fometmof  hm^ 
Jabg  mhiionw,  and  a  tcicAed  man  maff  mmth  truth : 
I  Yea  M  one  aw  beheveM  H  not.     V  erely,  U  k  a 

tvini^  leeds  rolhJWi 

ia  of  more  <  and  pi  f* 

mida^,  when    rig   itcard   a    i  i>cuur^'  of 

TheMf  MpeecheM  are  a'*  ^*''^  ipeakm 

tkem.  hnat  tn  he  hekeved.  For  his  cares  wrre  nei^w 
to   he?*'  clang  of  trumpets,   nor 

of  drams.    ,l.i  .  Lleomencs  hearing  a  Hheto- 
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CHAPTER  ritian  speake  of  valour,  burst  out  mto  an  extreai 
^^^       laughter :  Whereat  the  other  being  offended,  he 
raogtf  and  unto  him  :  /  would  doe  as  imick  if  it  xvere  a  Swalli 

*^*****^  should  speake  of  it,  but  loere  fie  an  Eagk^  I  stioi 

gladly  heare  him.  Me  seenieth  I  perceive  in  ant  ie 
mens  writings,  that  he  who  speaks  what  he  thinketi 
toucheth  nearer  the  quick,  then  he  who  eounterfai 
Heare  Cicero  speak  of  the  love  of  lii)ertie ;  then 
listen  to  Brutus  ;  their  very  wordes  will  tell  you  and 
sound  in  your  eare,  the  latter  was  a  man  readie  to 
purchase  it  with  the  price  of  his  life.  Let  Civcn 
that  father  of  eloquence  treate  of  the  contempt 
death,  and  let  Seneca  discourse  of  the  same  ;  the 
drawes  it  on  languishing,  and  you  shall  plainly  pei 
ceive,  he  would  faine  resolve  you  of  a  thing*  when 
he  is  not  yet  resolved  himselfe.  He  gi\  eth  you  no 
heart,  for  himselfe  hath  none :  Whereas  the  other 
doth  rowze,  animate  and  inflame  you.  I  never  looke 
upon  an  Author,  be  they  such  as  write  of  vertue 
and  of  actions,  but  I  curiously  endevor  to  finde  oui 
what  he  was  himselfe.  For,  the  Kphori  of  Spart 
hearing  a  dissolute  liver  propose  a  very  benefici 
advise  unto  the  people,  conmiaunded  him  to  ho! 
his  peace,  and  desired  an  honest  man  to  assume  the 
invention  of  it  unto  liiraselfe  and  to  propound  it 
Phitar/ics  compositions,  if  they  be  well  savored,  doe 
plainely  manifest  the  same  unto  us :  And  I  am  per- 
swaded  I  know  him  inwardly :  Yet  would  I  be  glad, 
we  had  some  memories  of  his  owne  life :  And  by  the 
way  I  am  falne  into  this  discourse,  by  reason  of  the 
thanks  I  owe  unto  Auhu^  Gellim^  in  that  he  hath 
left  us  vn-itten  this  storie  of  his  maimers,  which  fitteth 
my  subject  of  anger.  A  slave  of  his,  who  was  a  lewd 
and  vicious  man»  but  yet  whose  eares  were  somewhat 
fedde  with  Philosophical!  documents,  having  for  some 
faults  by  him  committed,  by  the  commandement  of 
Plutarke  his  master,  been  stripped  naked,  whibt 
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mnother  servant  of  hiif  whipped  him,  grombled  in  the  CKAPTBJt 
bi'ifiiining,  that  he  was  whipped  witliaut  reason^  and       ^^^ 
had  done  nothing:  Hut  in  H^-  'ikI,  mainly  cmng  «*a«w«^ 
out,  he  fell  to  raling  and  y^\  4  his  master' up-       ^ 

brmidtng  him  that  he  was  not  a  ittie  Philompher,  as 
he  vanted  himselfe  to  be,  and  how  he  had  ofien 
heard  htm  say^  that»  ii  uyut  an  utueemeli^  Ihin^  in  a 
aHm  to  be  angrif.  And  that  he  had  made  a  booke  of 
it;  And  now  all  plori^^ed  in  rnge,  and  engulfed  in 
eholer  to  cause  him  so  cruelly  to  be  beiiten,  wftHcleane 
contrarie  to  hi!s  owne  ^vTiting,  To  whom  PhUnrke 
with  an  unaltered^  and  milde-M^tled  countenance,  said 
Ihuji  unto  him.  What  f  Thou  rmakalL  wliereby 
docHt  thou  judge  I  nm  now  angrie  ?  Doth  my  c5oun- 
tofiance,  doth  my  voice,  doth  my  coulonn  or  doth 
my  lipeech  give  thee  any  testimony,  that  f  am  either 
moYed  or  eholeriekef  Me  seemeth,  mine  eyes  are 
not  alaringly-wilde,  it  -  *  v  face  troubled,  nor  my 
voice  frightful    or  di  red :    Doe  1   waxe  red  f 

Doe  I  foame  at  the  moutii  i  Doth  any  word  escape 
me  I  vcmy  repent  hereafter  f  Doe  I  startle  and 
quake  f  Doe  I  rage  and  ruflle  with  anger  I  For, 
to  tel  tbee  true,  thcM;  are  the  rtglst  sigtiea  of  eholer 
and  tokens  of  anger.  Then  turning  to  the  party  tliat 
whipped  him  ;  ctintiuue  still  thy  workc*  quoth  he* 
whiLrt.  this  fellow  and  I  dispute  of  the  matter.  This 
b  the  report  of  GelliuM.  Ardutas  y  -  rrt um- 
ing  from  a  war,  where  he  had  beaie  1    ,  iierall, 

found  his  house  all  out  of  order,  hu&bandrie  all 
ipoiiedt  and  by  the  ill  nment  of  his  DaiUfe,  Ida 
grouiid  all  wa.'ite  and  ^  ired;  and  hiuing  eallfii 

for  him,  said  thus ;  Axcaif  bad  man,  Jhr  if  I  icere  net 
mmgrU^  Ixomdd  ha       '  ^hit.     Fhito  lik&> 

wiae.  bdnir  vexed  a  itie  of  his  slaviSt 

eommaunded  ifprumopu»  to  punish  liim,  exeusing 
biniKlfe,  that  now  being  angrie  lie  would  not  hf 
bafuia  upon  htm.      ChariluM  the  Laeed^mimini,  to 
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CHAPTER  one  Helot  who  behaved  himself  over  insolently  and 
^?°^^      audaciously  towards  him;  By  the  Gods  (saith he) Ij 
OTangnerand  /  ivaT  not  710X0  angry y  I  would  presently  make  tkc 
^^^^^^  die.     It  is  a  passion  which  pleaseth  and  flattereth  it 

selfe.  How  many  times  being  moved  by  anyfiilse 
suggestion,  if  at  that  instant  we  be  presented  witii 
any  lawful  defence  or  true  excuse,  doe  we  fall  into 
rage  against  truth  and  innocencie  it  selfe  ?  Touehii^ 
this  purpose,  1  have  retained  a  wonderftiU  exampk 
of  antiquitie.  PisOy  in  divei*s  other  respects  a  man  of 
notable  vertue,  being  angrie,  and  chafing  with  one  of 
his  Souldiers,  who  returning  from  forage  or  boot- 
haling,  could  not  give  him  an  accompt  where  he  had 
left  a  fellow-Souldier  of  his,  and  thereupon  concluding 
he  had  killed  or  made  him  away,  forthwith  con- 
demned him  to  be  hanged.  And  being  upon  the 
gallowes  ready  to  dye ;  behold  his  companion,  who 
had  stragled  abroade,  comming  home,  whereat  all  the 
army  rejoyced  very  much,  and  after  many  embrac- 
ings  and  signes  of  joy  between  the  two  souldieis,  the 
hangman  brought  both  unto  Piso ;  al  the  company 
hoping,  it  wold  be  a  great  pleasure  unto  him  ;  but  ft 
fel  out  oleane  contrary,  for  through  shame  and  spite 
his  wrath  still  burning  was  redoubled,  and  with  a  sly 
devise  his  passion  instantly  presented  to  his  mind,  he 
made  three  guiltie,  forsomuch  as  one  of  them  was 
found  innocent;  and  caused  them  all  three  to  bee 
dispatched.  The  first  Souldier  because  he  was 
alreadie  condemned  :  the  second,  which  had  stragled 
abroade,  by  reason  he  was  the  cause  of  his  fellowes 
death ;  and  the  hangman,  for  that  he  had  not  ful- 
filled his  (ieneralls  commaundement.  Those  who 
have  to  deale  with  froward  and  skittish  women 
have  no  doubt  scene  what  rage  they  wil  fal  into, 
if  when  they  are  most  angrie  and  chafing,  a 
man  be  silent  and  patient,  and  disdaine  to  foster 
their  anger  and  wrath.  Ce/ins  the  Orator  was  bv 
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nature  exceeding  fretful!  and  (*holerike.    To  one  who  chapter 

was  witli  him  at  supper,  a  man  of  a  milde  and  gentle      *^™^ 

etmversation,  and  who  lK*eause  he  would  not  move  Of  aacer  «od 

hinu  seemed  to  approve  what  ever  he  said*  and  yeeld  ^®*' 

to  him  in  ever\'  thing;  as  unable  to  endure  his  |)eev- 

ishnes  should  so  passe  without   some  nourishment, 

burst  out  into  a  rage,  and  Miid  unto  him :  For  the 

lui'v  (ff  GtKi  dvnfi  me  sumcthhiff^  that  xve  wnif  In*  tzco. 

So  women  are  never  angrie.  but  to  the  end  a  man 

siumld  agaiine  be  angrie  with  them,  tiierein  imitating 

the  lawes  of  Love.     Phiniou  to  a  man  wlio  troubled 

his  discourse  witli  brawling  and  skolding  at  him.  in 

most  injurious  manner,  did  nothing  else  but  hold  his 

peace,  and  give  him  what  leasure  he  would  to  vent 

his  eholer :  wliich  done,  without  taking  any  notice  of 

it,  began  his  discourse  againe  where  he  had  left  it  off. 

There  is  no  replff  .to  xharpe  as  xueh  silent  eoutempt. 

Of  the  most   cholerike   and   testie  man  of  Franee 

(which  is  ever  an  imperfection,  but  more  excusable 

in  a  military  man :  for  it  must  needes  lie  granted* 

there  arc  in  that  profession  some  men  who  eiumot 

well  avoyde  it)  I  ever  say,  he  is  the  patientest  man  I 

knowe  to  bridle  his  eholer;  it  mooveth  and  trans- 

porteth  him  with  such  furic  and  violence. 

—  magiio  tr/uti  t-um  Jiamnut  sonore 
Firgra  suf^crritur  ntslu  umltiHiit  ahmt, 
Kmiiantque  trslu  laiirrs,  fMrit  intnt  ntfuai 
FuwuduM  altfur  alU  *jmmu  rj-nbrrtii  ammu. 
Sec  jam  Me  laptt  NntiUf  \oiat  tafMfraier  ad  auriu^ 

—  ViKi*.   J.r*.  \\\.  M)Z 

As  when  a  t'ji|;ot  ri.ifuc  with  htirrinic  »*iutifU 
L'luler  the  ribbif»  of  l>«ivliii;;  muldron  liev 
The  wrtlcr  swellrs  with  \\v:\\  bcvoiid  the  IxainiU, 
Wlietice  ikteeiiitiiif  <»trcaiucs  raipni;  aiul  fuming  n«>e ; 
Wjiter  ciijt-riiiiii\  it  u-lfr,  hUclce  v«|»ori  flvr  lo  Aixr^. 

that  he  must  cruelly  enforce  himselfe  to  moderate 
the  same.     And  for  my  part,  1  know  noe  passion  I 
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CHAPTER  were  able  to  smother  with  such  temper  and  abide 
^^^^      with  such  resolution.     I  would  not  set  wisdome  at  so  ■ 

Of  anger  and  high  a  rate.  I  respect  not  so  much  what  he  doth,  a$| 
how  much  it  costs  him  not  to  doe  worse.  Another 
boasted  in  my  presence^  of  his  behaviours  order  and 
raildenesse,  which  in  truth  is  singukr :  I  tolde  him, 
tlxat  indeed  it  was  much,  namely  in  men  of  so  eminent 
quality,  as  himselfe  was,  on  whom  all  eyes  are  fixed* 
alwaies  to  shew  himselfe  in  a  good  temper :  but  that 
the  chiefest  point  consisted  in  providing  inwardly 
and  for  hhnselfe;  and  that  in  mine  opinion,  it  wj 
no  discreet  part  inwardly  to  fret :  which,  to  maio 
taine  that  marke  and  fomiall  outward  apparance*  I 
feared  hee  did,  Choler^  is  incorporated  by  c&rweaUn^ 
and  snioth^^ring  the  saim,  as  Diogenes  said  to  Demm* 
theiies,  who  fearing  to  be  seene  in  a  Taveme,  with- 
drew himselfe  into  the  same :  The  more  thou 
recoylest  back,  the  further  thou  goest  into  it,  I 
would  rather  perswade  a  man,  though  somewhat  out 
of  season,  to  give  his  boy  a  wherret  on  the  eare,  then 
to  dissemble  this  wise,  sterne  or  severe  eountenanoe, 
to  vex  and  fret  his  minde.  And  I  would  rather 
make  shew  of  my  passions,  then  smother  them  to  my 
cost :  which  being  vented  and  exprest,  become  more 
languishing  and  weake :  Better  it  is  to  let  its  pointe 
worke  outwardly,  then  bend  it  against  our  selves. 
Omnia  vitia  in  aperto  leviora  sunt:  et  tunc  per- 
niciosissinm^  quum  simulata  sanitate  snbsidunt  (Sek» 
Epist.  Ivi.).  ^U  vices  are  then  lesse  periUous  wltm 
they  lie  open  to  bee  scene,  but  then  most  pernitiom, 
when  they  lurke  under  counterfeited  soundnesses  I 
ever  warne  those  of  my  houshold,  who  by  their 
offices-authoritie  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  be 
angry,  first  to  husband  their  anger ;  then  not  employ 
it  upon  every  sliglxt  cause ;  for  that  empeaeheth  the 
effect  and  worth  of  it.  Rash  and  ordinary  brawling 
is  converted  to  a  custome,  and  that's  the  reason  each 
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man  contenmes  it :  That  which  you  employ  against  chapter 
a  servant  for  any  theeving,  is  not  perceived,  because      ^^^ 
it  is  the  same  he  hath  sundry  times  scene  you  use  or«ac«f  Md 
against  him,  if  he  have  not  washt  a  glasse  well  or     ^ 
misplaced  a  stoole.      Secondly,   that   they   l>e  not 
angry  in  vaine,  but  ever  have  regard  their  chiding 
come  to   his   cares  with  whom  tnev  are  oflfended  : 
for,  commonly  some  will   brawle  before  he  come 
in  their  presence,  and  chide  a  good  while  after  he 
is  gone, 

Ei  lecum  peiulcns  amentia  ceriai. — Claud,  in  Ku,  i.  48. 

Madnesse  makes  with  it  selfe  a  fray, 
Which  fondly  doth  the  wanton  plaj. 

and  wreake  tlieir  unger  against  his  shadow,  and  make 
the  storme  fall  where  no  man  is  either  chastised  or 
interessed,  but  with  the  rumour  of  their  voice,  and 
sometimes  with  such  as  cannot  doe  witlialL  I  like- 
wise blame  those  who  being  angry,  will  hravc  and 
mutinie  when  the  partie  with  whom  tliey  are  ofl*ended 
is  not  by.  These  Rwiowiautadm  must  be  employed 
on  such  as  feare  them. 

Mttgiita  cr/a/i  cum  prima  im  prarlia  taunu 
Trrri/iras  citi,  aique  irasci  im  comma  tmiat, 
ArbortM  obnixus  tmmro,  vemtostfmr  facessii 
IcHbmM,  ei  Jtjmrsa  ail  fmgmam  prolmdk  arena. 

— ViRo.  s€n.  zii.  105. 

At  when  a  furiout  Bull  to  his  fir&t  coinbate  mooves 
His  terror-brreding  lowes,  his  horne  to  anger  prooves, 
Striring  against  a  trees  tninke,  and  the  winde  with  strokes. 
His  preiaee  oiaile  to  fight  with  scattered  sand,  provokes. 

When  I  chance  to  l^  angry,  it  is  in  the  eamestest 
nuumer  that  may  *xj,  but  yet  as  briefly  and  as  secretly, 
as  is  possible.  1  lose  my  selfe  in  hastinesse  and  vio- 
lence, but  not  in  trouble :  So  that,  let  me  spend  all 
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[CHAPTER  manner  of  injurious  words  at  randome  and  without  \ 
^^^^      heed,  and  never  respect  to  place  my  points  per 
1  Of  anger  and  nently,   and  where  they  may  doe   most  Ijurt:    Fc 
^^^^  commonly  I  employ  nothing  but  my  tongue.     My 

boyes  scape  better  cheape  in  great  matters,  Uien  in 
smal  trifles.  Slight  occasions  surprise  me,  and  Uie^ 
mischiefe  is,  that  after  you  are  once  falne  into  the  pi|^ 
it  is  no  matter  who  thrusts  you  in,  you  never 
til  you  come  to  the  bottome.  The  fall  presset 
hasteneth,  mooveth  and  furthereth  it  selfe.  In  _ 
occasions  I  am  pleased,  that  they  are  so  just,  thiit^ 
every  body  [expects]  a  reasonable  anger  to  insue.  1 
glorify  my  selfe  to  deceive  their  expectation.  Againsifl 
these  I  bandy  and  prepare  my  selfe ;  tliey  make  m™ 
summon  up  my  wits,  and  threaten  to  cany  me  vei 
farre,  if  I  would  follow  them,  I  easily  keepe  my  sel 
from  falling  into  them,  and  if  I  stay  for  them,  I 
strong  enough  to  reject  the  impulsion  of  tliis  passioi 
what  violent  cause  soever  it  hath.  But  if  it 
upon  and  once  preoccupate  me^  what  vaiiie  caui 
soever  it  hath,  it  doth  cleane  transport  me :  I  coi 
dition  thus  with  those  that  may  contest  with  xrn 
when  you  perceive  me  to  be  first  angry^  be  it  righ 
or  wrong,  let  me  hold-on  my  course,  I  will  do 
like  to  you,  when  ever  it  shal  come  to  my  lot.  Tl 
rage  is  not  engendred  but  by  the  coneurrencie 
cholers,  which  are  easily  produced  one  of  anothei 
and  are  not  borne  at  one  instant.  Let  us  aUow  ev 
man  his  course,  so  shal  we  ever  be  in  peace.  Oh  proftt 
able  prescription,  but  of  an  hard  execution  !  I  sf 
some  time  seeme  to  be  angry  for  the  order  and  direi 
tion  of  my  house,  without  any  just  emotion  ;  Aecoi 
ing  as  my  age  yeeldeth  my  humours  more  sharpe 
peevish,  so  do  1  endevour  to  oppose  my  selfe  again: 
them,  and  if  I  can  I  will  hereafter  enforce  my 
to  be  lesse  froward  and  not  so  teasty^  as  I  shall  ha' 
more  excuse  and  inclination  to  bee  so;  altliou, 
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have    heretofore   beene   in   their   number   that    are  chapter 
least,    A  word  more  to  (^nehide  this  Chapter:  Arts-      ""' 
totfr  saiti),  *•  Choter  doth  s(wiethtu\s  scnr  //.v  armvs  unto  Of  mnger  wid 
rcrtiic  ami  rahmry    It  is  verj-  likely  :  notwithstand-  ^^^^^ 
in^  such  as  jrainesay  him,  answer  pleasantly,  it  is  a 
wca|)on  of  a  new  fashion  and  strange  use:   For  we 
nuK)ve  other  weapons,  but  this  nuK)veth  us :  our  hand 
doth  not  guide  it,  but  it  direeteth  our  hand  :  it  holdeth 
ns.  and  we  hold  not  it 

THE   TIIIRTV-SECOXD   CIIAPTEK 

-/  Defence  of  Seneca  and  Phitarke 

|IIE  famiharity  I  have  with  these  two 
men,  and  the  ayd  they  afFoord  me  in 
my  olde  age,  and  my  Hooke  meerely 
framed  of  their  s|)oiles,  bindeth  me  to 
wed  and  maintaine  their  honour.  As 
_  .  for  *Si7/<vY/,amon<;est  a  thousand  iwtty- 
Paiiiphlet**,  those  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion 
have  publishtd.  for  the  defence  of  their  cause,  which 
now  and  then  proceede  from  a  gi>od  hand,  and  which, 
pitty  it  is,  it  should  not  Ik*  employed  in  more  sc-rious 
and  l)etter  subjects :  I  have  heretofore  scene  one,  who 
to  prolong  anci  til  up  the  similitude,  he  would  fiiide 
betwecne  the  government  of  our  unfortimate  late  King 
(Imrles  the  ninth  and  that  of  AVn/,  c<»nipareth  tie 
whilom  I. on!  Canlinall  of  Lnrene  unto  Seneea  :  their 
forltmcs  to  have  l>e<'nc  lK)th  chicfe  men  in  the  govcrn- 
mnit  of  tlieir  Princes,  and  therewithall  theirmaruiers, 
their  conditions  and  their  demeanours:  wherein  (in 
mine  opinion)  he  doth  the  said  Lord  Cardinal  gn-at 
hc»nour:  for.  although  I  Ih'  one  of  those  that  highly 
resjK'ct  his  spirit,  his  worth,  his  el(H|uence,  his  zeale 
towani  his  religion  and  the  service  of  his  King:  and 
his  good  fortune  tc>  have  beene  l)orne  in  an  age,  wherein 
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CHAPTER  hee  was  so  new,  so  rare,  and  therewithal!  so  neces- 
^^°^"      sary  for  the  common- wealth,  to  have  a  Cler^e-num 
A  defence  of  of  such  dignltle  and  nobility,  sufficient  and  capable 
piuuuif*^    of  so  weighty  a  charge:  yet  to   confesse  the  truth, 
I  esteeme  not  his  capacitie  such,  nor  his  vertue  so 
exquisitely  unspotted,  nor  so  entire  or  constant,  as 
that  of  Seneca.     Now  this  Booke  whereof  I  speake, 
to  come  to  his  intention,  maketh  a  most  injurious 
description  of  Seneca^  having  borrowed  his  reproaches 
from  Dion  the  historian,  to  whose  testimony  I  give 
no  credit  at  all :  For  besides,  he  is  inconstant,  as  one 
who  after  he  hatli  called  Seneca  exceeding  wise,  and 
shortly  after  termed  him  a  mortal  enemy  to  Neroe^ 
vices,  in  other  places  makes  him  covetous,  given  to 
usurie,  ambitious,  base-minded,  voluptuous,  and  under 
false  pretences,  and  fained  shewes,  a  counterfet  Philo- 
sopher ;  his  vertue  appeareth  so  lively,  and  wisedome 
so  vigorous  in  his  writings ;  and  the  defence  of  these 
imputations  is  so  manifest,  as  wel  of  his  riches,  as  of 
his  excessive  expences,  that  I  beleeve  no  witnesse  to 
the  contrary.     Moreover,  there  is  great  reason  we 
should  rather  give  credit  to  Romane  Historians  in 
such  things,  then  to  Graecians  and  strangers,  whereas 
Tacitus  and  others  speake  very  honourably  of  his  life 
and  death,  and  in  all  other  circumstance  declare  him 
to  have  beene  a  most  excellent  and  rarely  vertuous 
man.    I  wil  alleadge  no  other  reproach  against  Di(m$ 
judgement,  then  this,  which  is  unavoydable :  that  is, 
his  understanding  of  the  Roman  affaires,  is  so  weake 
and  il  advised,  as  he  dareth  defend  and  maintaine 
Julius  Ccesars  cause  against  Pompey^  and  blusheth 
not  to  justifie  Antonin^i  against  Cicero.     But  let  us 
come  to  Plutarke ;  John  Bodine  is  a  good  modeme 
Author,  and  endowed  with  much  more  judgement 
then  the  common-rabble  of  Scriblers  and  blur-papers 
which  now  adayes  stufFe  Stationers  shops,  and  who 
deserveth  to  be  judged,  considered  and  had  in  more 
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then  ardiimiy  cstcemc.     NevtTUieic^e  I   Hndc  him  csUfTEM 
Wfuewhiil  niiiliipcTi  luul  luMt  iti    '  tv%:i^e  of  his 

Mffthodc  iif  HtAione^  wiien  he  net  .    ,..  i*lutarke^  not  Aj 
only  oi  ignonuire  (wherein  t  would  hnrc  let  him  say 


alM  that  li 
and  nciecrely 
he  hid  !i^iniply  saA 
\vkd  been  no  great  ,.^ 
not  ftcentt  wc  receive 
id    I   see   him  s<inieiifiie 


not  \nUiin  my 

\i  thiiigH^  jil*''  '^^ 
heM^  are  1. 


'It  r 


It 
...At 

If 

Uje>  lire,  it 

„imt  we  have 
"1  and  upon  tnist; 
wiUiiigly  and   in   ^ood 


report  one  luul  same  story  divcnly :  Ajs,  the 
jndgemcnt«i  of  three  beftt  rfiptaineH  that  erer  irere« 
spolan  hy  Hamlml^  is  iv  his  Hfe, 

\  ,viK..r^c;...  :i|  Pi0^rhu.,     -*.i.  l.-  ;^-vc  ....ii,  to  Imvc 
.  ami  impos.^ih>e  thinipi  firvr  rmdy  pay* 
It,  i^  iu  aciij«ie  the  [most]  jud  he 

of  want  of  jii^'ement,     .,.  ,^.*v   iiis 

A%   (with   he>   when    he  ^    that   a 

Childe  of  I^urdcmon  suffered  all  tj 

to  be  tome  out  hy  a  Ctibbe  or  v-ui^  i  .■  .r.  i^mch 
he  had  stolnc,  and  kept  close  under  hiK  garment, 
rallier  tJien  he  wouhi  diseover  his  thefl.  tinrt^  I 
finde  ihts  example  ill  choMO ;  Forasnnieh  m  it  is 
very  tiard  to  hmit  the  pomm%  of  the  mule?i-faeuliieai, 
aiiereai  of  eorporal  foreeii«  we  have  more  law  to 
nfeifte  and  know  then^  ^'i  therfere*  had  I  been 
to   write   of  sMcb   n   h*  I    would   rather  Iimve 

made  ehoyre  of  an  exitmpte  nf  tins  i^eeond  kind« 
And  some  there  be  le^-K*  credible.  As  n^^  ^  * 
otJierSt  Uiat  which  he  reports  of  PfprhuM,  ^ 
■ore  wounded*  gave  so  great  a  blow  with  a  sword 
onto  one  nf  his  enemies*  arm*d  at  al  aasayea*  and 
with  all  pieces,  as  he  deft  hiiu  from  the  erowne  of 
the  bead  down  to  the  groioe,  so  that  the  body  fell 


two 


I 


n  whh 


In: 


do  I  adr 


rnple  I  finde  no  great 

ilia  excuse,  wheirwith 
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CHAPTER  he  cloaketh  Plutarkc:  to  have  added  this  word  (as 
^^^^  it  is  said)  to  forewarne  us»  and  restraine  our  beliefe. 
A  defence  of  For,  if  it  be  Dot  ill  things  received,  by  authoritie 
pSSSbc"  and  reverence  of  antiquity  or  religion,  neither  would 
himselfe  have  received,  nor  proposed  to  us  to  believe 
things  in  tliemselves  incredible;  And  that  (as  it  is 
said)  hee  doth  not  here  sette  downe  this  phrase  to^ 
that  purpose,  may  easily  be  perceived,  by  what  him- 
selfe in  other  places  telleth  us  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Lacedemonian  Childrens  patience,  of  examples 
happened  in  Ins  time,  mucli  harder  to  be  per- 
swaded :  As  that  which  Cicero  hath  also  witnessed 
before  him,  because,  (as  he  saith)  he  had  been  there 
himselfe :  Tliat  even  in  their  times  there  were  Chil- 
dren fomid  prepared  to  endure  al  maner  of  patience* 
whereof  they  made  trial  before  Dianues  Altar,  and 
which  suffered  themselves  to  bee  whipped,  till  the 
blood  trilled  downe  al  parts  of  their  body,  not  onely 
without  crying,  but  also  without  sobbing :  and  some 
who  voluntarily  suffered  themselves  to  be  scour^^ 
to  death.  And  what  Plutarkc  also  reportetlu  and 
a  hundreth  other  witnesses  a\erre,  that  assisting  at 
a  sacrifice,  a  burning  coale  happened  to  fall  into  the 
sleeve  of  a  Lacedemonian  childe,  as  he  was  busie  at 
incensing,  suffered  his  arme  to  bume  so  long,  untill 
the  smel  of  his  burnt  Hesh  came  to  al  the  by-sl^nders* 
There  was  nothing  according  to  their  custome,  so 
nmcli  called  their  reputation  in  question,  and  for 
which  they  endured  more  blame  and  shame,  than 
to  be  surprised  stealing.  I  am  so  well  instructed 
j\l'l^  I  of  those  mens  greatnes  of  courage,  that  this  report, 
doth  not  only  not  seeme  incredible  to  me,  a^  to 
Bodine,  but  I  do  not  so  much  as  deeme  it  rare,  or 
suppose  it  strange :  The  Spartane  story  is  full  of 
thousands  of  much  more  rare  and  cruell  examples; 
then  according  to  this  rate,  it  containeth  nothing 
but  miracle.  Concerning  this  point  of  ste 
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Mi:nr/!/fnf\  rt'|K)rtcth,  tlmt  whilest  hce  lived,  there  chapter 
eoiiM    never   l)e  found  any  kinde   of  torment  that      ^^^^" 
niii^ht    in  unv  sort  eoniix*!!  the  Eirvptians  siirpri'/ed  A  defence  of 

einn/jf  (which  was  much  usetl  union^t  theiu)  piuurke 
to  eonfesse  and  tell  hut  their  names.  A  Spanish 
IVasant  iK-ini^'  laide  U|K)n  the  raieke,  alxiut  the  com- 
plices of  the  murther  of  the  Pretor  Lucius  PistK  in 
the  midst  of  his  torments  cried  out,  his  friends 
should  not  stir,  hut  with  al  security  assist  him,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  griefe  or  paine  to 
wrest  one  word  of  confession  from  him:  and  ihe 
first  day  nothinj^  else  could  iKissibly  Ik*  drawn  from 
him.  The  next  morn>w  as  lie  was  led  toward  the 
ra''k,  to  he  tormented  a  new,  he  hy  stnnj^  violence 
freed  himsrlfc  from  out  his  keej)ers  haiuls,  and  so 
furiously  rannc  with  his  head  against  a  wall,  that  he 
hurst  his  hraines  out,  and  |)resently  fel  down  dead. 
Kpirhnris,  linviiif;  glutted  an<l  wearied  the  uhmkIv 
erucUv  of  Xtnu's  Satellites  or  oflicers,  and  stoutly 
endun'tl  their  tin*,  their  l>eatin^s,  and  their  en^ins  a 
whole  day  lonir.  withf»ut  any  one  voyce,  or  word  of 
revealing;  hir  conspiracy,  and  the  next  day  after, 
Ix'in^  a;;aiT\c  hrouixlit  to  the  torture,  with  hir  limits 
hni/cd  arnl  l»rokfii.  convayed  the  laee  or  string  of 
hir  ;;owne  ovtr  one  of  the  pillers  of  the  Chaire 
wherein  she  ^alc,  with  a  sliding  knot  in  it  into 
which  siwlainly  thrusting;;  her  head,  she  stran^rU-d 
her  sclfe  with  the  wei^^ht  of  hir  Ixniy  :  Having  the 
courage  to  dye  so.  and  steale  from  the  first  t<ir- 
inents;  seemcth  she  not  purjMisely  to  have  lent  her 
life  to  the  trial  of  liir  patieme  of  the  pn*ce<lent  day, 
only  to  mocke  that  Tyrant,  and  eneourajife  others  to 
attempt  the  lik<-  cnteqmze  atjainst  him  '  And  he 
that  shall  enquire  of  our  Ar^oletti*  rsor  Free-lK>oters, 
what  experiences  they  have  had  in  these  our  late 
civil  wars,  shal  no  douht  find  ctrects  and  examples 
of  patienee,  of  obstinacy  and  stif-neekednes  in  these 
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CHAPTER  our  miserable  dayes,  and  amidst  tlie  etteniiimte,  and  I 
^^^^'      puling  worldlings  far  beyond  the  Egyptian,  and  wdl| 
A  defence  of  worthie  to  be  compared  to  those  alreadie  reported  of  I 
pJuu^r^^    Spartan   vertue*      I   know,  there   have   been   found  j 
seely  boores,  who  have  rather  endure  to  have  their 
feet  broiled  upon  a  Greedyron,  their   fingers    ends] 
crusht  and  wrung  with  the  lock  of  a  Pistoil,  their] 
eyes  all  bloody  to  be  thrust  out  of  tlieir  heads  withi 
wringing  and  wresting  of  a  cord  about  their  fore-j 
heads,  before  they  would  so  much  as  be  ransomed. 
I  have  scene  and  spoken  with  one  who  had  beene' 
left  al  naked  in  a  ditch  for  dead,  his  nec"ke  ai  bruised] 
and   swolne,   witii  a   halter  about  it,  wherewith  ht 
had  beene  dragged  a  whole  night  at  a  horses  taiJc 
through  thick  and  thin,  Mith  a   100.  tlunists  in   hi^l 
body,   given    him   with    daggers,   not    to    kill    hiinj 
outright,  but  to  grieve  and  terrifie  him,  and   wh 
had  patiently  endured  all  that,  and  lost  both  speech] 
and  sense,  fully  resolved  (as  himselfe  told  me)  rather  I 
to  die  a  thousand   deaths   (as   verily*   if    you    ap-j 
prehend     what    he    suffered,   he    past    more    then  J 
one   fiill  death)    then    promise    any  ransome;    yet' 
was  he  one  of  the  wealthiest  husbandmen  in  al  his 
country.      How   many   have   bin   scene,   who    havej 
patiently  endured  to   be   burnt  and  rosted   for  un-j 
known  and  wilful  opinions,  which  they  had  borrowed 
I   of  others :  My  selfe  have  knowne  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  women  (for,  the  saying  is,  Gaskoine  heads 
have   some  prerogative  in  that)  whom  you   uiighl } 
sooner  have  made  to  bite  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron, 
then  recant  an  ophiion,  they  had  conceived  in  auger. 
They  will  be  exasperated  and  grow  more  fell  against  j 
blowes  and  compulsion.     And  he  who  first  invented 
the   talc   of  that    woman,  which    by  no  tlireats   or] 
stripes,  would  leave  to  call  her  husband  pricke-lowRV 
and  being  cast  into  a  pond  and  duckt  under  water,  ^ 
lifted  up  her  hands,  and  joyning  her  two  thumbs- 
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Ics  iti  act  to  kill  lice  abo%'e  her  hencl,  sm^nied  to  cimptbh 


■s?' 


lowiie  stit,  defked  m  &bk%  w)u  n  nt  in  truth 
y  siec  the  expres  ttniige  in  tiivt-    *'  Muriis^ 
obstiiuicie  atid  wiliuhie^i^^e.     And  yet  o&x/  ..^  the  \ 

mMt^r  of*  coHBlmicff  mi  or  and  ttoadfiMtneiiie. 

A  man  musrt  iuk  Jll^I^^    ilimt  whieh  tic  fiossiibler: 
mud  that  which  is  not*  according  to  thii^   whirh   i«^ 

liblc  and  incitrdthle  to  otir  seoie  and  » 
^Ing,  as  I  htt%'e  ul-    ^    said  ebewbere.     An^  ^  i-.  a^ 
great  fault,  whcr  greater  number  of  nvrn  doe 

dayly  IkU  (1  spcake  not  this  of  Bodine)  to  make  a 
^^Ijffieulty  in  believing  that  of  otliei%  which  tlr  - 
^^Bp»  neither  eaii  nor  would  iloe.     Every  nian  | 
^nWKles  htmseife,  that  the  chide  fonne  of  humane 
^nature  is  in   biniselfe;   accoiding   to  her,  niu«»t  all 

ioMmn  be  directed*     The  pfooccaittM  tliat  hfi\^  no 

to  hirs,  are  false  and  fasnm.     is  ai  ^ 

unto   him   of  another    mam  {iicuiii«->   vr 

f    The  Hmt  thing  tie  calls  to  the  judgemmt 

hiik  consultation^  is  hi^  mxwe  exaiiinlrs :  aceordtng 

eth  in  him,  no  goeth  the  worids  cnder.     Oh 

wttisluietie^  and  intxileraUe  foppery  t     1 

ccHiuder  aome  men  a  ftrre-olT  beyond  and  abome 

my  M^lfe,  nmncly  aroongit  those  ancient  ones:  and 

IJuiugh    I    nuiiijfeatly  aelbiowledge   mine  owne  in* 

Kuffictencte  to    follow   or   eome   JMXte  them    bv   a 

thousand  paceik  1  oease  not  to  keepe  them  still  in 

view,  and  to  judge  of  thcne  wanks  and  spring'^  that 

ndie  them  tio  high ;  the  seeded  whereof  I  iomewliat 

perceive  in  my  ttlfe :  aa  Itkewiie  1  doc  of  the  mhideft 

eatneame  haienei  which  amawth  me  nothing  at  alK 

and  I  miiibelieve  no  tnore.     I  aee  tlie  tume  thoae 

give  to  wind  up  themaelm,  and  I  admire  their  great* 

nesse,  and  those  itatta  which   I  perceive  to  be  §o 

wondrous  fatre«  I  embrace  tliem:  and  if  with  my 

itvmgth  I  reach  not  unto  them,  at  leaiA  my  judgis 

it  doth  mo^t  willingly  apply  it  m^  unto  them. 
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A  defeace  of 
Seneca  and 

Plutarke 


CHAPTER  The  other  example  tie  alledgeth  of  things  incredible, 
^^^^"  and  altogether  fabulous,  reported  by  Plufarkcy  is, 
tliat  Agcsilam  was  lined  by  the  Ephories,  because 
he  had  drawne  the  heaits  and  good  wilii!  of  al  his 
fellow-cittizens  unto  himselfe  alone.  I  know  not 
what  marke  of  falsehood,  or  shew  of  impossibilitie  he 
findes  in  it ;  but  so  it  is,  that  Plutarke  speaks  there 
of  things  which  in  al  likelyhood  wxre  better  knowne 
to  him,  then  to  us :  And  as  it  was  not  strange  in 
Greece^  to  see  men  punished  and  exiled,  onely  be- 
cause they  were  too  popular,  and  pleased  the  com- 
mon people  over  much.  Witnesse  the  Ostracisfm 
amongst  the  Athenians,  and  the  PetaUsme  among 
the  Siracusans.  There  is  another  accusation  in  the 
same  place,  which  for  Plutarkes  sake  dotli  somewhat 
touch  me,  where  he  saith,  that  he  hath  verj^  well  and 
in  good  truth  sorted  the  Romanes  with  the  Romanes, 
and  the  Gra^cians  amongst  themselves,  but  not  the 
Romanes  with  the  Gra^cians,  witnesse  (saith  he) 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero^  Cato  and  Aristides^  StfUa 
and  Lysaiider,  Marcellus  and  Pelopidwt;  Pomjjcy  and 
Agesi/uus,  deeming  thereby  that  he  hath  favoured  the 
Grtecians,  in  giving  them  so  uneiiuall  companions. 
It  is  a  just  reproving  of  that,  w^hiclvis  most  excellent 
and  commendable  in  Plutarke:  For,  in  his  com- 
parisons (which  is  the  most  admirable  part  of  his 
worke,  and  wherein  in  mine  opinion  he  so  much 
pleased  himselfe)  the  faithfulnesse  and  sinceritie  of 
his  judgement  equalleth  their  depth  and  weight.  He 
is  a  Philosopher  that  teacheth  us  vertue.  But  let  us 
see,  w^hether  we  can  warrant  him  from  this  reproeh  of 
prevarication  and  false-hood.  That  which  I  imagine 
hath  given  occasion  or  ground  to  this  judgement  is, 
that  great  and  farre-spreading  lustre  of  the  Romane 
names,  which  still  are  tinghng  in  our  eares,  and  never 
out  of  our  mindes.  Wee  doe  not  thinke  Demosthenes 
may  equall  the  glorj^  of  a  Consul,  of  a  Proconsul  and 
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Questor  of  tliis  great  comtnon  wealth  of  Uamt,  chapter 
Jlut  he  that  siiall  inijmrtiaUy  coiujider  tlit-  tnith  iif     ^^^' 
the  matter,  and  ineti  in  thcm?»elva«,  which  /Vii/^ -'^  Ad«to« 
id  ohietly  ainie  at«  and  mure  to  hahinGe  their  i»SSn 

r  oatundl  dtsposftioiis  and  their  sufl 
a  UI4CII  fortune  :  1  am  of  a  eleane  opposite  ^'jilioU 
to  Bodine,  and  thinke  tliat  Cicera  and  old  tVi/o  arc 
initch  behind  or  nhort  of  tJicir  paralielv  For  tlm 
,  1  wouhl  rather  liave  rhoseii  I  he  example  of 
on^  fVi/o  ronijwired  to  Phocion:  for  in  that  pairc 
and  a  more  likely  dtspt  Uie 

iaiit->  uA^i^  itiiiage.     Ah  for    ^' '^"  "'Tfl 

f/iTif,  I  isice  veiy  welK  how  1 

more  ^woUie,  i^loriouH  and  pciiiipous«  then  tiie 
GneGtar  ■  '  n  PhUtrkc  eoni{mret^  •'  '*  ?; 
btit  ih'  i  tiHHi*!.  and  faiitait  ai  c 

in  warre,  then  elsewiiere^  are  not  alwaics  the  most 
I  ofiew  see  the  nam»  of  some  Cn*    *    ^ 
mothered  under  Uie  briglitneaie  of  other  i^  i 

t  deicrt*  witneise  JMbienm^  FentidiuM,  7  t 

divem  othen^*     And  to  take  him  U)  '' 
I  to  eoniplainc  for  the  (initians,  j-  I 

l^t  that  Camulujf  h  mucli  lesit  comparahle  unto 
7%em§8tot:f'      *'  ^^   Oracdn  to  A^b  and    Cleumrf^ts* 
Nwnt  fjtnirirttgt     But  it   is  follie   at   one 

to  ^ud^e  ^  with  so  many  and  diveis 

^\  hen    Pluloihx    comparru   them,    he     '     ' 
for  all  thai  oquall  them.     VVho  eould  niort 
qucntly^  and  with  more  eomoieiMse  note  their  dTfl'er- 
f    Uoth  tie  cooipn^  vietories,  the  exploiter 

of  anoai,  the  power  <>  anuses  ooiidiieted   bjr 

^mpff  and  hi^  triuniphu  unto  those  of  Agtrnkamt 
I   do  not   '    '  (satth  he)  that   Xenophtm  himt»elf 

(were  be  h  i^ ,  Junigli  it  were  jipninted  him  to  write 
his  pleasure  for  the  advantage  of  Agmtmuu  durst 
dare  to  admit  any  compartsoo  between^  ^  : 
Seemeth  he  to  ec]uall  Lffumder  to  UnUai     i    i       ^ 
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A  defence  of 

SentUkmad 

PlttUtfke 


-  Ik  it 
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CHAPTER  no  comparison  (saith  he)  neither  in  Dumber  of  lu- 
^^^^  tories,  nor  in  hazard  of  battels  betweene  them : 
L  minder  onely  obtained  two  sea- battels  etc, 
is  no  derogation  from  the  Hon  vanes-  If  hee  have  i> 
simply  presented  them  unto  the  Gmcians,  what 
disparity  may  bee  betweene  them,  he  hath  not 
any  sort  ^vronged  them.  And  Plutarke  doth 
directly  counterpoise  them.  In  some  there  is 
preferred  l>efore  otliers  ;  He  compareth  the  parts  and 
the  circumstances  one  after  another,  and  severallv 
jndgeth  of  them.  If  therefore  any  would  goe  about 
to  convince  him  of  fav  our,  lie  should  narrowly  sift 
out  some  particular  judgement ;  or  in  general  and 
plaine  termes  say,  hee  hath  missed  in  sorting  such  ' 
GrcEcian  to  such  a  Uomanet  forasmuch  as  there 
other  more  sortable  and  correspondent,  and  mig 
better  be  compared,  as  having  more  reference  one 
unto  another. 


I 


THE  THmTY-THTRD   CHAPTER 

The  Mistone  of  Spurina 

HILOSOPHY  thinketh,  she  hath 
11  imployed  hir  meanes,  having  y 
the  soveraign  rule  of  our  mind,  and 
authoritie  to  restraine  our  appeti 
unto  reason.  Amongst  which »  tba!^ 
who  judge  there  is  none  more  \  ioleot 
tlian  those  which  love  Ixfgetteth,  have  this  for  their 
opinion,  that  thev  holde  both  of  body  and  sDule; 
and  tiian  is  wholly  possessed  with  them  :  so  tl»i 
health  it  selfe  depended  of  them,  and  physick  is  some* 
times  constrained  to  serve  them  in  stead  of  a  Pander- 
ship*  But  contrariwise,  a  man  might  also  say,  that 
the  commixture  of  the  l)ody  doth  bring  al>atera«it 
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weakiietisc  unUi  liictn :  beeau^  %uelt  cie^tirts  ure  cha 
saibjcct  to  sacfcty  and  rapable  of  ninteriall 


I 


XXXI 1 1 


M: 


!  to  (tw  ar 


V 


-irrhmHk 


nil  ,  alttrurnes, '.  us  appe- 

tite did  assaii  tlieni  with,  have  used  i»  ,  yea 

aiid  eut-ofrUic  iti€H>vitig,  turbulent  and  unrmy  ijart^ 
Others  have  nlavH  the  fortx*  and  fenency  of  them 
by  frequent  ifm^i  of  cold  things,  as  snow  and 

%ineger.  Tlic  nairr-clotlis  wliieh  nur  fonrfather»  u<^ 
to  weare  for  thi!!i  purpose',  wherof  some  made  ahirts, 
and  !fiome  wa^dehaiKts  or  gtrdlesi^  to  torment  their 
reiiies.     A  Prinee  told  me  «  -         *v  ^  » 

ver)'  vong,  atui  waiting  in  / 

Uie  tirst,  upon  a  soleuine  tea^itival  day*  when  ail  the 
Court  eiii!  !  to  be  in  their  b  ^    ^    'les,  a  humor 

uonncsancti  •  put«on  a  silitrt  iu  cloth,  whieh 

lie  j'et  keepeth,  and  luui  beetle  his  latiier^i ;  but  what 
'       *Iim  M>e\^cr  poase&v  '  '        he  could  not  po«aiblr 
I  c  uiitill  night  to  p  '*ft  agatne^  and  was  gek 

a  lung  time  after*  protesting  he  tliouglit  no  youthly 
beat  eould  be  so  vioknt,  but  the  u>e  of  this  receipt 
would  eoole  and  alay ;  of  whieh  he  perhaps  never 
asi&ayed  the  !*tnmge!rt :  For,  experience  shewetli  m, 
that  aucfa  emotion  doth  often  maintaine  r  ^^  under 
baaet  rude  and  skivtnly  eloatlies;  and  hn-.  i  iathes 
doc  not  ever  make  tho^e  poore  that  wearc  them* 
Zt  fjf  proceeded  more  rigonmJily ;  for,  hia  Din- 

ci^ ..  1  make  triall  of  his  eontintneie*  havfaig  con- 
va>i:d  that  beauteous  and  famoua  eurtizan  Ldih  naked 
into  hii  bed,  saving  the  weajK>nii  of  her  beauty, 
yantoo  alurements,  and  amurum  or  kive^procuring 
Lions,  feeling  that  maugre  all  Philosophieall  db* 
vi*  !ud  strict  rulc?i,  Tm  skittish  IkxIv  iR^ninnc 

to  ....-,  .4ic,  lie  caused  thoM  n)embcni  to  be  bunied, 
which  Itad  listened  to  that  rebi*llion.  \Vlierea&  the 
piiiioiiji  that  are  in  the  niinde^  aa  ambition,  covetous* 
and  others,  trouble  reaaofi  much  more :  for,  it 
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CHAPTER  can  have  no  ayde  but  frmi  it's  owne  meanes;  hoc 
^'^^^     are   those  appetites   capable   of  saciety,  but  ntfacr 

The  Historie  >harpvned  by  enjoj-insr.  and  augmented  by  possesaon. 

o    pur.aa      j^^y^^  example  alone  or  •luliu^  Caspar  may  suffice  to 
shew  Us  the  di>paritie  of  these  appetites,  for  never 
wa^   man    more   griven   to   amorous  delists.      The 
carious  and  exact  care  he  had  of  his  body,  is  an 
authenticall  witness  of  it.  foisomuch  as  he  used  the 
most  lascivious  meanes  that   then  were  in  use:  as, 
to  have  the  haires  of  his  body  smeered  and  perfumed 
al  over,  with  an  extreame   and    labored  curiositie; 
bein^  of  himselfe  a  goodly  personage,  white,  of  a 
tall  and  comely  stature,  of  a  eheerefiill  and  seemdy 
countenance,  his  face  fill   and    romid,  and   his  eies 
browne  lively,  if  at  least  Sfictonius  may  be  believed; 
P>)r,  the  statues  which  nowadaies  are  to  be  scene  of 
him  in  Borne,  answere  not  altogether  this  portraiture 
we  spcake  of.     Besides  his  wives,  which  he  changed 
foure  times,  without  reckoning  the  bies,  or  Amours 
in  his  youth  with  Xicomede,^  ^i'^  ^  Bythinia^  he 
Iiad  the  Maiden-head  of  that  so  fane,  and  highly- 
renowned    QuLcne    of  E^'ffpt    Cleopatra ;    witnesse 
yonj^   demrutu  whom  lie  begotte  of  hir.     He  also 
made  love  unto  Knnoe  Queene  of  ^launtaiua,  and  at 
Home  t<j  P().stliHniia.  wife  unto  SeiTiius  Siilpitim:  to 
Lo/io  wife  to  (Tnbiitius  ;  to  TV/Yw//^,  of  Ci^assus  ;  yea 
unto  Mntia  wife  to  great  Pompij,  which  as  historians 
say,  was  the  cause  hir  Husband  was  divorced  from 
her.     Which  thing  Plntarke  confesseth  not  to  have 
knowne.     And  the   Curions  both  father  and  sonne 
twitted  Potnpeii  in  the  teeth,  at  what  time  he  took 
Cfcsars  Daughter   to   wife,  that   he   made   himselfe 
Sonne  in  law  to  one,  who  had  made  him  Cuckold, 
and  himself  was  wont  to  call  Egifstus.     Besides  all 
this   number,  he   entertained   Servilia   the   sister  of 
CafOy  and  mother  to  Ma?  cm  Bimtiis:    whence  (as 
divers  hold)  proceeded  that  great  affection,  he  ever  bare 
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to  MarauHfuius :  for  his  mother  bare  him  at  such  a  chapter 
time  as  it  was  not  unlikely  he  might  be  home  of  liim.  ^^^xiii 
Tlius,  (as  me  seemeth)  have  I  good  reason  to  deenie  The  Historic 
^  a  man  extreamly  addicted  to  all  amorous  Ucen-  ^  Spunna 
iusnesse,  and  of  a  wanton-lascivious  complexion- 
it  the  other  passion  of  ambition,  wherewith  he 
infinitely  infected,  and  much  tainted,  when  he 
ne  once  to  ^dthstand  the  same,  it  made  him 
ssently  to  give  ground.  And  touching  this  point, 
l^en  I  call  Mahamet  to  remembrance  (I  meane  him 
fat  subdued  Constantinopie.  and  who  brought  the 
Unal  extermination  of  the  name  of  GriPcians)  I  know 
tiat  where  these  tw^o  passions  are  more  equal  bal- 
Lanced  •  equally  an  indeftitigable  letcher,  and  a  never- 
tired  souldier  :  but  when  in  his  life  they  seeme  to 
strive  and  concurre  one  with  another,  the  mutinous 
heate,  doth  ever  gourmandize  the  amorous  Hame. 
^fid  the  latter,  although  out  of  naturall  season  did 
Bver  attain  to  a  ful  and  absolutely  authority,  but 
wnen  he  perceived  himself  to  be  so  aged  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  longer  to  undergoe  the  burtlien  of 
War.  That  which  is  aleadged,  as  an  example  on 
contrary  side  of  Ladislaus  King  of  Na'j)les%  is 
wel  worth  the  noting,  who  though  he  were  an 
:ellent,  couragious  and  ambitious  Captaine,  pro- 
ed  unto  himselfe,  as  the  principall  scope  of  his 
ibition,  the  execution  of  his  sensuahty,  and  en- 
*  ig  of  some  rare  and  unmatched  beauty.  So 
his  death  :  Having  by  a  continuall  tedious  siege 
)ught  the  City  of  Flor'ence  to  so  narrow  a  pinch, 
iat  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  yeeld  him  the 
victory,    he   yeelded   the  same  to  them,  upon  con- 

eion  they  would  deliver  into  his  hands  a  wrench  of 
[•client  beauty  that  was  in  the  city^  of  whom  he 
1  heard  great  commendations :  which  they  were 
enforced  to  grauiit  him*  and  so  by  a  private  injury 
to. warrant  the  publike  mine  of  the  City.     She  was 
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I  MarvuM  Jiruiui:  for  hb  mother  bare  him  mi  ssuch  m  CHApterI 
imc  as  it  was  not  unlikely  he  might  be  imnie  of  hinL     *^*" 
ihiLs*  {SLH  me  ieemeth)  have  I  good  reaaon  to  daeme  Tiw  Hk 
m  man  exlreamly  addieted  to  all  amorous  licen-  ^^ 

and  of  a  wanton*kaeivicius  oomplesdoo. 
the  other  passion  of  ambition,  wherewith  he 
wa&  infinitely  infected,  and  much  tainted,  when  he 
eair  to   with«stand    the  aame.   it    made   htm 

L       ,  lo  pive  i^romid.     And  touching  tim  point* 
rhcn  1  call  Jv  ^  to  remembrance  (f  meane  him 

Uiut  subdued  I  unAlantinople^  and  who  brougiit  the 
%\  extcTniinjiUon  of  the  name  of  Gnrcians)  1  know 
where  Uiese  two  paiiaioot  are  more  equal  bal- 
:  eaually  an  indefatigable  It'  '         iid  a  nevt-r- 
souluier  :    but  when  in  his  h.-     :.  y  sirme  toj 
ive  and  concurre  one  with  another,  the  mutinous  I 
dotii   «  nandtae  the  amorous   iinnie. 

the  tattt:.  „..,  — ,^ii  out  of  tuiturall  scrajkHi  did 
^  ver  attain  to  a  ful  and  ahiiolutely  authoritv,  but 
when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  so  aged  tliat  he  wa-s 
oilterly  unable  loi^r  to  undergoe   the  burthen  of 
^\'ar.     That  which  is  aleadged*  as  an  example  on 
eootnuy  siide  of  hndmatut  King  of  S^apleg.  n 
wel  wortli  the  noting^  who  though  he  were  an 
client*  eouragiiiusi  and  ambitious  Captaine,  pro* 
unto  hin^^fet  as  ttie  prin*  ^  ope  of  hii 

limbitiont  the  execution  of  \i\%  M.ii-^i..i.y»  and  en- 
joying of  liome  ram  and  unnmtched  ))cauty*  So 
waa  his  death  :  I  fiuall  tedious 

brought  tit'    f  ' 
tliat  the 
>ry.   I 
>n  tlRv 

£nt  lieauty  that  wn%  in 
great   eon 
to  jfrat.!  * 
If  arrant  tlie  ji 


i    MffiMif      v'» 


^  luirrow  a  ptneiH 

'S  were   ready  to  yecid  hun  tlte 

the  ftame  to  tlieni,  upon  eon* 

•UiT,  .ieliver  into  ^*^  ^  -nds  a  wench  of 

v%  of  whom  lie 

thej'  Were 

*^-  ■'^^JtJry 

was 
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CHAPTER  the  Daughter  of  a  notable  rare  Phisician  and  whiles 
^^^°^"^     he  lived  chiefe  of  his  profession  :  AVho  seeing  himself 
The  Historie  engaged  in  so  stuprous  a  necessitie.  resolved  upon 
ofspurma     haughty  enterprize ;  Whilst  all  were  busie  adornit 
his  daughter,  and  besetting  her  with  costly  jewels 
that   she   might  the  more   delight   and   please 
new  Kingly  lover,  he  also  gave  her  an  exquisitel]| 
wrought,  and  sweetly-perfumed  handkercher,  to 
in  their  first  approehes  and  embracements,  a  tliic 
commonly   in    use    amongst   the    Women   of 
Country,      This  Handkercher  strongly  empa\^sor 
according  to  the  cunning  skill  of  his  Art,  cnmnnit 
to  wnpe  both  their  enflamed  secret  parts  and  o| 
pores*  did  so  readily  convay  and  disperse  it's  p<>y 
that  having  sodainly  clianged  the  heate  into  voU 
they  immediately  deceased   one  in  anothers  nrmt 
But    I   will   now  returne  to   Ccrsar.     His  p^ 
could  never  make  him  lose  one  minute  of  ai; 
nor  turne  one  step  fi'om  the  occasions,  that  m\ 
any  way  further  his  advancement*     This  passioi 
so   soveraignly  oversway  all   others,   and    poss 
his  mind  with  so  uncontrouled  an   authority,    iha 
shee   carry ed  him    whither   she   list-     Truely    I  ai 
grieved,  when  in  other  things  I  consider  this  ma 
greatnesse,  and   the  wondrous   parts  that    were 
him  ;  so  great  sufficiencie  in  all  maner  of  knowlc 
and  learning,  as  there  is  almost  no  science  wherei 
he  hath  not  written.     Hee  was  so  good  an  Orat< 
that   diverse   have    preferred    his    eloquence     befo 
Cicerocs:    And  himselfe  (in  mine  opinion)   in    fha 
facultie    thought    himselfe    nothing  short    of    hint 
And   his  two  Anti-Catoes,   were   especially  writt 
to  over-ballance   the    eloquence   which    Cicero   ha 
emploied  in  his  Cato.     And  for  all  other  mattersj 
was  ever  minde  so  vigilant,  so  active,  and  so  patieiii 
of  labour  as  his  ?     And  doubtlesse,  it  was  also  eni^ 
bellished  with  sundry  rare  seedes  of  vertue.     I  meaiie 
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lively,  naturall  aiid  not  counterfeits.  He  was  e\-  chaptfr 
cetHlin^  sober,  and  so  homely  in  his  feeding,  that  ^^^'" 
Op/MiLs  reporteth  :  how  ujxui  a  time,  through  a  Tiw  Historic 
eertaine  Cookes  nefjligence,  his  meat  l)einj^  dressed  ^^p^*"* 
with  a  kind  of  medieinahle  t)yle,  in  stead  of  Olive- 
oyle,  and  so  brouglit  to  the  lK)orde,  although  he 
found  it,  yet  he  fed  hartily  of  it,  only  IxTause  he 
would  not  sliame  his  Hoste  :  Another  time  he  caused 
his  Haker  to  be  whipped,  because  he  had  served  him 
witli  other,  than  c*onunon  houshold  bread.  lata 
hiniselfe  was  wont  to  say  of  him,  that  he  uyijv  thr 
first  H(Jpc9'  man^  had  addrcst  hhiLselfe  to  the  ruhit  of 
hix  apuntrif.  And  wliereas  the  same  Cato  called 
him  one  day  drunkanK  it  hapned  in  this  maner. 
Ik'inj;  both  together  in  tlie  Senate  house,  wlicre 
(atclinejt  conspiracie  was  much  spoken  of.  wherein 
( UtKiir  was  greatly  suspected  to  have  a  hand :  a 
note  was  by  a  friend  of  his  brought,  and  in  very 
secret  sort  delivere<l  him,  which  Calo  pen*eiving, 
sup|K>sing  it  miglit  l>e  something,  that  the  Con- 
spirators advertized  liim  of,  instantly  summoned 
him  to  shew  it,  which  Casar  to  avoid  a  greater 
suspition.  refused  not :  It  was  by  chance  an  amo- 
rous letter,  wliich  Scrvilia  Catocs  sister  writ  to 
him:  Cattp  having  read  it.  tlirew  it  at  him,  saying, 
hold  it  againe  thou  drunkard.  I  say,  it  was  ratlier 
a  word  of  disdaine  and  anger,  than  an  expres 
rcpr(H'h  of  tliis  vice ;  as  often  we  nick-name  those 
that  anger  us.  with  the  first  nick-names  of  re- 
proaches, tliat  come  into  our  mouth,  though  meercly 
unpertinent  to  tliose  witli  whom  we  fall  out.  Con- 
sidering, that  the  vice  wherewith  (\it(f  charged  him, 
huth  neare  coherencie  unto  that,  wherein  he  had 
surprised  Casar:  for  f\'nuj(  and  Haivhfis  (as  the 
vulgar  Proverhe  saith)  agree  well  together;  but 
with  me  rentes  is  m\ich  more  blith  and  gamesome, 
being  aci*ompanied  with  sobrietie. 
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CHAPTER         The  examples   of  his  mildenes  and    clemeneie. 

^™^^"      toward  such    as  had  offended  liim,  are   infinite: 
The  Historic  meaiie,    besides   those    he   shewed  during   the   ei^ 
ofSpurma     ^j^i-j-ej^^  wliifh  (as  by  his  own  writings  may  plairij 
appeare)  he  used  to  blandish  and  allure  his  r 
to  make  them  feare  his  future  domination  ;' 
tories  the  lesse.    But  if  any  shall  say,  those  exampl^ 
are  not  of  validitie  to  witnes  liis  genuine  and  natur 
affabilitie,   we  may  la^^*uUy  answere,  that   at   If 
they  shew  us  a  wonderfuU  conHdenee,  and  greatncs 
of  courage  to  have  been  in  him.     It  hath  often  be* 
falne  him,  to  send  whole  armies  backe  again  to  h^ 
enemies,  ^fter   he    had    vanquished    them,    withov 
daynitig  to  binde  thern  so  muelu  as  with  an   oat| 
if  not  to  favour,  at  least  not  to  beare  amies  agaii 
him.     He  hath  tliree  or  foure  times  taken  some 
Pumpeijes  chief  Captaines  prisoners,  and  as  often  s^ 
them  at  libertie  againe.     Pompey  declared  all  sue 
as  would  not  follow  and  accompany  him  in  his  war 
to  be  his  enemies;  and  he  caused  those  to  be  pr 
clamed  as  friends,  who  either  would  not   stirre 
all,  or  not  effectually  arme  themselves  against  hi 
To  such  of  liis  C'aptaines  as  Heil  from  hiui,  to  pr 
erne  other  conditions  he  sent  tliem  their   weapons 
their  horses  and  all  other  furniture.     The  Citties  \i 
had  taken,  by  maine  force,  he  freed  to  follow  wha 
faction  they  would,  giving  them  no  other  garison? 
then  the  memorie  of  his  clemencie  and  niildnes.     In 
the  day  of  his  great  battail  of  Pharmiia,  he  expresli 
inhibited,  that  uules  they  were  driven  to  unavoydabll 
extremitie*   no    man    should    hiy   hands    U|x>n    an 
Romane  cittizen.     In  my  judgement  tfiese  are  ver 
hazardous  partes,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  in  the  civil 
warres  tumultuous  broiles,  we  have  now  on  foot 
those  that  figlit  for  the  ancient  lawes  and  state 
their  country,  as  he  did,  doe  not  follow  and  imitat 
the  example*     They  are  extraordinary  meanes, 
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which  oncly  bcloiipi  to  Or^an  fortune,  and  to  his  CHi, 
•dmirablc  forc-jiiffht,  ^icrej^fully  to  direct,  and  happily  ^^ 
to  ccmduct  them.  VV^hcn  I  comider  the  incom-  J»  »* 
para  lite  ^«reatnesse  and  un  valuable  worth  of  his 
niinde.  I  excuise  Metoric,  in  that  »bee  could  not 
well  gi%e  him  oTer,  in  thi.^  most  unjust  and  un* 
natujrmi  cause*  But  to  returne  to  his  clemencic; 
we  iiave  diverse  genuine  and  lively  examples,  even 
in  the  time  of  his  al-swaying  government,  when  all 
things  were  reduced  into  his  handa,  and  hee  needed 
no  longer  to  dissemUe.  CaiuM  Memmim,  had  written 
tmrtatoe  detracting  and  railing  orations  against  him« 
which  he  at  full  and  most  !marpdy  had  answered, 
neverthelesse  hee  shortly  after  helped  to  nuike  him 
ConsiiL  Casus  Cahmst  who  had  compmed  diverse 
mmt  injunou!$  Epigrams  against  him,  having  em* 
ployed  sundric  or  his  friendes  to  bee  reconciled  to 
nim  againe,  demur  descended  to  write  ftnst  unto  him. 
And  oitr  good  Catu&iM,  who  under  the  name  of 
Mawmrra  had  so  rudely  and  bitterly  railed  against 
him,  at  la;^  comming  to  excuw  himselfe,  Qtmr  that 
very  night  made  him  to  suppe  at  hh  owne  table. 
Having  beene  adverti^ied  bow  some  were  overlai^ish 
in  ni)Ting  against  htm,  all  he  did  was  hut  in  a 
pubUke  oration  to  declare  how  he  was  advertised  of 
It.  His  enemies  he  feared  lesse  then  he  hated  them* 
Certaine  conniracies  and  fes  were  made 

against  his  life,  which  heii.^  :.  ercd  unto  him, 
he  ms  eontented  bv  an  edict  to  publish,  how  he  was 
throughly  enfomuil  '  m,  and  ne^er  proaeeisted 
the  Autbora.  Tour...i.^  the  respect  he  ever  bate 
unto  his  friendes ;  Caim  Opphm  travelling  with  hinu 
nod  fislling  very  sick.  ImvuiK  but  one  cnamber,  he 
ftiigned  the  same  unto  liim,  and  him^ielfe  was  eon- 
titPted  to  lie  all  night  abroode  and  upon  the  hare 


unt 

I  4  ■  P  a  ii» 


ground.     Cor 

I  of  his  whom 
Vtil^  II, 


t^  his  justice*  he  caused  a  servant 
.ijeedmgly  loved,  to  be  executed, 
«o  W7 
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CHAPTER  forsomucii  as  he  had  laine  with  the  wife  of  a  Roman 
^^^^^  Knight,  althougli  no  man  sued  or  complained  of  hhiL 
The  Historic  Never  was  man,  tliat  shewed  more  moderation  in  his 
ofSpuruia  yictorie,  or  more  resolution  in  his  adverse  fortune. 
[  But  all  these  noble  inehnations,  rich  gifts,  worthy 
qualities,  were  altered,  smothered  and  eclipsed  by 
this  furious  passion  of  ambition  ;  by  whicli  he  suffered 
himselfe  to  he  so  farre  mis-led,  that  it  may  be  %veU 
affirmed,  she  onely  ruled  the  Sterne  of  all  his  actions- 
Of  a  liberall  man,  she  made  him  a  conmion  theefe, 
that  so  he  might  the  better  supply  his  profusion  and 
prodigalitie ;  and  made  him  utter  that  vile  and  most 
injurious  speech ;  that  if  the  wickedst  and  most 
pernicious  men  of  the  world,  had  for  his  service  and 
furtlierance  beene  faithfull  unto  him,  he  would  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  have  cherished  and  preferred 
them,  as  well  as  if  they  had  beene  the  honestest :  It 
so  besotted,  and  as  it  were  made  him  dnmke  with 
so  exti^ame  vanitie,  that  in  the  presence  of  all  hi^ 
fellow -cittizens  he  durst  vaunt  himselfe,  to  have 
made  that  great  and  farre-spread  Roman e  Common- 
wealth, a  shapelesse  and  lx)dilesse  name  ;  and  pro- 
nounce, that  his  Sentences  or  Answeres  should 
thence  forward  serve  as  l^awes:  And  sitting,  to 
receive  the  Avhole  bodie  of  tlie  Senate  comming  to- 
ward him ;  and  suffer  himselfe  to  be  adored :  and  in 
his  presence  divine  honoui-s  to  be  done  him.  To 
conclude,  this  only  vice  (in  mine  opinion)  lost,  and 
overthrew  in  him  the  fairest  naturall  and  richest  ift*  ■ 
genuitie  that  ever  was ;  tuid  hath  made  his  memorie 
abhominable  to  all  lionest  mindes,  insomuch  as  bv 
the  ruine  of  his  countrey,  and  subversion  of  the 
mightiest  state  and  most  flourishing  Common- wealth, 
that  ever  the  world  shall  see,  he  went  about  to 
procure  his  glorie.  A  man  might  contrariwise  findc 
diverse  examples  of  greate  persons,  whom  pleasure 
hath  made  to  forget  the  conduct  of  tliei 
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Jnt4mins^  and  others :  but  where  chapteh 

n  should  lie  in  one  eqtjjil]  bUiince     ^°^" 
I  *c^  mate  one  another,  I  will  never  TWHirtwiij 
would  gaine  the  prize  and  gole  of  *'*'•*' 
But  to  cmne  into  my  path  agatne. 
h«  by  discourse  of  reason*  to   bridle  our 
or  by  riolenoe  to  force  our  members  to 
tame  tliemselvof  within  the  bonds  of  dutie     But 
"to  whippe  us  '  -  **  ■  ":tefejA  of  our  neighbiMirs*  not 
only  to  shake  a  eetr  pleasin^ir  ptMotu  which 

tirkleth  u^  with  setfe^jo  leasurep  we  apprehend 

and  feele  to  iiee  our  seUc^  >;rzitefull  to  others,  and 
of  aU  men  beloved  and  sued  unto :  but  ako  to  hate 
and  seome  those  graces*  which  of  it  are  the  cause ; 
and  to  condemiie  our  beauty,  because  some  otheis 
will  be  set  un  tire  with  it,  1  have  seene  few  examples 
e  to  this,     ^fmrma  a  yong  Gentleman  of  ThuM' 


CfMriV  J|MMMi0  wntn  tjriNMMM  I  tfMdf  mtt^Om  SM^nM|i 

Jui  «oAi  Anti  ail  ^^ffi^f  m/  fMife  per  mimtt 

JtttnntHt  MI90  Wt^  £pfll^Ni  i&fWM/timtf 

Am  wben  «  pf^ekmB  sloiie  dews  rajret  dolb  qfreAiJ, 

Set  in  pare  gol<)e,  adciniiiiff  r  -*       -  *--  * 

Or  «*  r«iiT  lir'rv  »hii9cs  Im  b 

Or  wwkciiuyii/  vith  MouaUme  gumnjc  yiipot'd. 

mg  endowed  witli  so  aUurlngly»eicoesstve  and 
SlinguUr  bc^utie,  that  the  chastest  e3res  could  not 
MM«bly  gaia\tand  or  continently  resist  the  spark- 
Hm  glanees  thereof,  not  contentra  to  leave  so  great 
a  flame  suecourlcsse^  or  buniing  fever  remed&M, 
which  he  in  all  persoM,  and  every  where  enkindled, 
eotred  into  so  furiooa  despite  against  hinuidle,  and 
thoM!  rich  fptts.  nature  had  so  prodigally  ouMfciied 
upon  htm  (as  if  they  must  beare  the  blame  of  others 
Caults^   that   with   ga&hei,   and    skars,  be  wittingly 

Cand  voluntarily  cut  that  perfect  propor- 
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CHAPTER  tion   and    absolute    feature,   which    nature    had    so 
^^^         curiously  observed  in  his  unmatched  face;  whereof 
The  Historic  to  speake  my  opinion,  such   outrages   are   enemies 
0    punca     ^^  j^y  rules.      I  rather  admire,  then   honour   such 
actions.      His    intent    was    commendable,    and    his 
purpose   consciencious,   but  in   my  seeming    some- 
what  wanting   of   wisedome*      What?    if    his    de- 
forniitie  or  uglinesse  was  afterward  an  instrument 
to  induce  others  to  fall  into  the  sinne  of  contempt 
and  vice  of  hatred,  or  fault  of  envy  for  the  glory 
of  so  rare  commendation  ;  or  of  slander,  interpreting 

his  humour  to  be  a  franticke  ambition ;  Is  there  anv 

* 
forme,  whence  vice  (if  so  it  please)  may  not  wrest 

an  occasion,  in  some  manner  to  exercise  it  selfcf 

It    had    beene    more    just    and    tlierewithall    more 

glorious,  of  so  rare  gifts  of  God,  to  have   made  a 

subject   of  exemplar  vertue  and   orderly   metliode 

Those    which    sequester    themselves    from     publike 

offices,    and   from   this    infinite   number   of  tlioniie 

and  so  many-faced  rules,  which  in  eivill  life,  binde 

a   man   of  exact   honesty  and   exquisite   integritie: 

in  mine  opinion  reape  a  goodly  commoditie,  wb 

peculiar  sharpenesse  soever  they  enjoy ne  themselv 

//  is  a  /chide  of  death,  to  avoide  the  paine  of  itci 

doing,   or  trauhle  of  well'liviiig.     They  may  hav 

another  prise,  but  the  prise  of  imeasines  me  thrnke 

Wity  never  had.      Nor  that  in  difficulty,  there 

any  thing  that  is  amid   the  waves  of  the   worldlf^ 

omltitude,    beyond    keeping   himselfe    upright    ami 

untainted,  answeiing  loyally  and  truely  discharging 

al  members  and  severall  parts  of  his  cliarge.     It  l< 

happily  more  easie  for  one,  in  honest  sort  to  neglei  t 

and  passe  over  all  the  sexe,  then  duely  and  wholly 

to  maintaine  himselfe  in  his  wives  company.     And 

a  man  may  more  incuriously  fall  into  povertie,  then 

into  plenteousnesse ;  being  justly  dispenced 

tome,   according   to    reason,   doth    leade    to    .*.^.. 
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shftrpeaesK  then  ab^^tinence   hath.      M*  *n  u  cnhwnn 

a  i^iue  much  mare  l&tflemme^  then  mifieranct.     The     ^^"^ 
ehante  and  well  !^  nf  yong  Scmia^  bath  a  thou-  'nrnwrnm^ 

wmoA  wverall  fa  tfmi  of  Di^enet  bat  one.  ^  **"*■■  _ 

This  doth  by  so  much  more  exceed  aU  ordinaiy 
lives  in  innoccneie  and  unspottednoae,  as  tboae 
which  are  most  exquisite  and  accompiMiqi  exceed 
in  profit  and  out-goe  it  in  force* 


THE  TUIKTY-FOURTH  CHAPTER 


icn9  concerning  the  mrnnes  fa  warre  after 
the  maner  cj/*  Julius  Cirsar 


Mi      THE 
^^^^hBcrvati 

^  fSH^^ll^^'^'  ^  reported  of  diven»  chiefe  GemaiUt 
U^njj  (^^^  in  warre,  that  they  have  particularly 
ta  /s^^  Ds^^li  '^^^'^^^^^  some  peculiar  book  or  other: 
If^^U  U^^v  ^^  Ahxnndcr  Hie  OTeat  hu^dy  eik 
Vli^^sJoTV/  ^^"^^    Himer  jtio  AJrkmmi. 

f     l55ie5^^^4  -^  *^   Mmtns^    Pphf^ 

mu9;  Cmrl^thc  ,  CamniMt  And  it  is 

lately  averred*  that  in  laces,  and  with  some 

men,  Matfiin  much  iiciHimpted  of;    But  our 

lafte  Marshall  a..  ,/,  who  had  made  especiall  choiae 
to  lo\'e  Citm^ :  without  doubts  I  thinke  of  all  otlier 
chn^c  bert :  for  trudy  he  ou^ht  to  he  the  Hrcvisry 
of  all  true  Sauldier^  as  htniig  the  absolute  and 
perfect  ehiefb  patteme  of  Military  profession.  And 
trod  hee  loMwes  with  what  grace,  and  with  what 
decorum,  hee  hath  embellished  this  rich  subject, 
with  Ki  pure  a  kindc  of  speech,  so  pleasimg  ma  so 
abs*  perfect,  that   to  my  taste,  tlicre  are  no 

wnu..j^3  if]  the  world,  which  in  this  subject  may 
be  compared  to  his.     I  will  heere  register  ccrtaine 

I  particular  and  rare  parts  coneemtng  hit^  maner  of 
WflTt  whidi  yet  renuune  in  my  memory*  ^  '^^  A  rmie 
I : 


CHAPTER 
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Observattoos 
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the  meaoes 
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beeing  somewhat  afrighted,   upon   the   report  that] 
ramie  of  the  great  forces,  which   K.  J^iba  brough 
against  him,   in   stead   of  abating  the   opinion   his 
souldiers  had  conceived  of  it,  and  to  diminish  the 
meanes  or  forces  of  his  enemie,  having  caused  thi 
to    be    assembled    together,    therby   to    assure   ani 
incourage  them,  he  tooke  a  cleane  contrary  cou 
to  that  which  in  like  cases  we  are  accustomed  to 
do:   for  he  bad  them  trouble  themselves  no  more 
to   finde   out  the  number  of  the  forces,  which  his 
enemies    brought    against    him,    for    himselfe    had 
already  true  knowledge  and  certaine  intelligence  ol 
them,   and    told    them    a    number    farre    exceedinj 
both  the  truth  and  report  of  them :  following  whi 
Cyj^uH  commandeth  in  Xenophon.    Forasmuch  as  tl 
deceipt  is  not  of  like  interest,  for  a  man  to   fim 
his  enemies  in  effect  weaker  then  he  hoped,  th 
stronger  indeed,  having  once  conceived  an   opinioi 
of  their   weaknesse*      He   enured   all  his   Souldie 
simply  to   obey,   without  controling,  gaine-sajii 
or  speaking  of  their  captaines  desseignes,  which  h< 
never  conununicated  unto  them,  but  upon  the  \^\ 
point  of  execution :   and  was  pleased,  if  by  chan^ 
they  had  any  inlvling  of  them,  so  to  deceive  them, 
presently  to  change  liis  opinion :   And  having  pi 
fixt  a  place  to  quarter  in  at  night,  he  hath   often 
beene   scene  to   march    further,   and    lengthen    hi 
journey,  namely  if  the  weather  w^ere  foule,  or  if  i\ 
rained.     The  Swizzers  in  the  beginning  of  his  wanet 
in  Guide ^  having  sent  toward  him  to  give  them  free 
passage  through  the  Homane  countries,  and  he  being, 
resolved   by  force  to  empeach  them,  did    notwii 
standing  shew  them  very  good   lookes,   and    tooke 
certaine  dayes  respit  to  give  them  an  answer,  duriin^ 
which  time  he  might  have  leasure  to  assemble  hi 
^Vrmie  together.     These  poore  people  knew  not  hoiT^ 
wel  he  could  husband  time :  For  he  often  repeated, 
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that  the  ifkill  to  einhrace  (x^'OJnoM  in  the  nieke.  is  the  CHAPTER 
chief  est  part  of  an  absolute  Captaine:  And  tniely  the     ^^^O^*^ 
diligence  he  used  in  all  his  exploits  is  incredible ;  and  ObMrratioai 
the  like  was  never  heard  of.    If  he  were  not  over  con-  Se«SiJiS 
sciencious  in  that  under  colour  of  some  treatie,  parle  to  warw 
or  accord,  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  enemies :  SSJSr 
he  was  as  little  scrupulous,  in  that  he  retpiired  no 
other  vert  lie  in  his  SouUiiers  hit  vatonr :  and  except 
mutinie  and  disobedience,  he  punished  not  ^-atly 
other  vices.     After  his  victories,  lie  often  gave  them 
the  reines  to  all  lic-enciousnessc,  for  a  while  dispencing 
them   from  all    rules  of  military  discipline ;  saying 
moreover,  his  Souldicrs  were  so  well  instructed,  that 
though  they  were  in  their  gayest  clothes,  pranked 
up,  inusktand  {)erfumed,  they  would  notwithstanding 
runne  furiously  to  any  combate.      And  in  truth  he 
loved  to  see  them  richly  anned,  and  made  them  weare 
gilt,  graven  and  silvered  annours,  that  their  care  to 
kee{)e  them   cicane   and  bright,  might   make   them 
more  tierce,  and  readie  to  defend  themselves.    S]H*ak- 
ing  to  them,  he  ever  called  them  by  the  name  of 
Fellow-M)uldiers  ;  a  name  used  at  this  day  by  some 
C*aptiiines;  which  his  succevsour  Augustus  afterward 
refonne<l,  esteeming  he  had  done  it  for  the  necessitie 
of  his  affaires,  and  to  flatter  the  hearts  of  those  which 
followed  him  but  voluntarily; 

—  lihmi  miAf  (\rMar  in  wndit, 
DiLT  rrai^  hir  tonus,  farinuM  tpttis  inquinal,  <rtfmai. 

Wliffi  CtrMar  pii«t  llir  lihrinr  \\r  w%%  my  Genrmll, 
My  Frill  I  w  hrrre  :  siiiiir,  wtifiin  it  stAinrt,  makes 

frllowc»-«li  ; 

but  that  this  custome  was  ovcr-loweliefor  the  dignitie 
of  an  Kmperor.  and  chiefe  (vcnerall  of  an  armic,  and 
brought  up  the  fashion  againe  to  cal  them  only 
Souldicrs.  To  this  curtesie,  Ctvmr  did  iH^thwith- 
standing   intennixe  a  great   severity,   to  suppresse 
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CHAPTER  and  keep  them  humble.  His  ninth  Legion  having 
^^^^  mutined  neere  unto  Placeniia,  he  presently  cashiered 
ObaervatioQs  the  same  with  great  ignominie  unto  it,  notwithstand- 
Se  mS^  ^^S  ^'^^*  Pompey  were  yet  on  foot  and  strong ;  and 
to  warre  would  not  receive  it  into  favour,  but  wth  humble 
mancr  of  petition  Eiid  entreatie.  Hee  did  more  appease  them 
Julius  c«sar  by  authoritie  and  audacitie,  then  by  mildenesse  and 
affabilitie.  Where  he  speaketh  of  his  passage  over 
the  River  of  Rlmne,  towards  Germanic,  he  sailh, 
that  deeming  it  unworthy  the  honour  of  the  Romane 
people,  his  army  should  passe  over  in  shippes,  he 
caused  a  bridge  to  be  built,  that  so  it  might  passe 
over  drie-foot.  There  he  erected  that  admirable 
bridge,  whereof  he  so  particularly  describetli  the 
frame :  For  he  never  more  willingly  dilates  himself 
in  describing  any  of  his  exploites,  then  where  he 
endevoreth  to  represent  unto  us  the  subtilitie  of  his 
inventions,  in  such  kindes  of  manuall  workes.  I 
have  also  noted  this  in  his  booke,  that  he  much 
accompteth  of  his  exhortations  he  made  to  his 
Souldiers  before  any  fight*  for  where  he  would  shew 
to  have  heene  either  surprised  or  urged,  he  ever 
alledgeth  this,  that  he  had  not  so  much  leasure  as  to 
make  an  oration  to  his  Souldiers  or  annie :  Before 
that  great  battell  agamst  those  of  Tournay :  Cttmr 
(saith  he)  having  disposed  of  the  rest,  ranne  sodainly 
whither  fortune  earned  him,  to  exliort  his  men  :  and 
meeting  with  the  tenth  Legion  he  had  not  leasure  to 
say  any  thing  else  unto  them»  but  that  they  should 
remember  their  former  wonted  veiiue,  they  should 
nothing  be  danted,  they  should  stoutly  resist  the  en- 
counter  of  their  adversaries ;  and  forasmuch  as  the 
enemie  was  come  witliin  an  arrow-shot  unto  hinu  he 
gave  tlie  signall  of  the  battell ;  and  sodainely  going 
elsewhere,  to  encourage  others,  he  found  them  already 
together  by  the  eares ;  See  here  what  himself  saith 
of  it  in  that  place.  Verely  his  tongue  hath  in  divei 
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iiuch  bostend,  and  done  him  notable  !4crvicc 

ercn  whilst  he  lii^ed,  his  militfir}'  eloquence  wts 
so  higtdy  rtgarded,  that  rnaiiy  of  hi&  Amiic  were 
scene  to  copie  and  kcepe  his  orationi» ;  by  which  ! 
meanes  diverse  volumes  were  filled  with  them,  and 
continued  many  ages  after  lii?i  dra^h.  His  speech  I 
had  particular  graces,  so  that  hi%  (nniitiftr  frieiKU,  and 
namely  Af4gUMUis^  hearing  that  which  had 

,.beene  collected  of  his,  knew  bv  Hit  *  .1,  i^..  -  and  wards 
rhat  was  \m  or  not.  The  hnit  Unie  thai  with  any 
Hil>hke  charge  he  Issued  out  of  Rome,  he  came  in 
Mght  dayes  to  the  river  of  Rhonc^  luiviiig  ever  one  or 
vo  Secretaries  before  him,  who  continually  writ 
rhat  he  end i ted.  and  one  1  him  that  carried 

lis  ^word.     And  j>ureh%  if  oii.  lim  nothing  but  runne 
and  downe,  lie  could  very  Imrdlv  attaine  to  that 
juiptitude.  vJierewith  ever  being  v^ictoriouSt  luiving 

»  and  followin  -    '* 7  to  Bmndysium^ 

ije   dftve-s  lie  i  liaise;  returned 

to  Rome,  and  thence  went  even  to 

xtreame 

us  and 

:  from 

tfiC 


ii    in 


\tm 


itCW 


.^// iiWt  where  he  post  ir  ^ 
es,  in   the   Murres  between 
tiM,  and  at  the  long  ^lege  of  M 
nee  he  rr'  "    '   *       ^f       'rm^  *>vl 

aiic  Arm«  iicc  purMui^;  l^^on* 

he  pastsed  into  Effyj^,  which  he  subdued ;  from 
le  oune  iH  '     *^  1  into  the  eountnc  of 

who^  ht  ii   PhamateM ;  thence 

into  Affrica^  where  li  ted  Sdpio  and  Juba,  and 

thence  througli  Italic  uc  returned  mto  Simshc,  where 
he  overtlurew  PumpeffeM  ehildreii. 


€kinr  H  a^Hfi 

Cmm  rmii  mrmin 
Pmfmi,0tiimm 
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Swifter  then  breed-yong  Tiger,  or  heav'ns  flash. 
And  as  from  mountaines  top  a  headloug  stooe^ 
Rent -off  by  winde^,  or  by  stormes  troublous  dash 
Washt-off',  or  loos'd  by  age  of  y cares  arc  gone. 
Gross-carried  with  great  force  that  hill -like  masse 
Bounds  on  the  earthy  and  rowtes  with  it  in  one 
Woods,  heards,  and  raen,  and  all  that  neere-it  was* 

Speaking  of  the  siege  of  Avaricum%  he  saith,  that 
it  was  his  custome,  both  day  and  niglit,  ever  to  ' 
neere  and  about  such  workemen  as  he  had  set  a  worke 
In  all  enterprises  of  consequence  he  was  ever  tlie  first 
skout-man,  or  survayer  of  any  place  :  And  his  am  * 
never  approched  place,  which  he  had  not  viewd 
survayed  himselfe.  And  if  wee  may  believe  Sveionh 
at  what  time  he  attempted  to  passe  over  into  Bnglani 
he  was  the  first  man  that  sounded  the  passage.  Hi 
was  wont  to  say,  that  he  esteemed  that  victory  mm 
more  which  was  conducted  by  advise,  and  managed  i 
counselL  then  by  jnainc  strength  and  force.  In 
warre  against  Petrcins  and  Afraniu^,  Fortune  pr 
seating  an  apparant  occasion  of  advantage  unto  Sir 
he  saitli,  that  lie  refused  it,  hoping  with  a  little  mof 
time,  but  with  lesse  hazard,  to  see  the  overthrow 
his  eneniie.  Where  he  also  plaid  a  notable  part, 
command  all  his  Armie  to  swimme  over  a  riv€ 
without  any  necessitie, 

— rapukque  rucnit  in  prislia  miles^ 
Quodfugicjuf  iimuissei  iter,  mox  uda  receplu 
Metnbra  fovent  annist  gt'Udosque  a  gurgde  cursu 
ReMituunt  arttts, — Lucan,  iv.  151. 

The  Souldier  rids  that  way  in  hast  to  fight. 
Which  yet  he  would  have  fearde  in  haste  of  flight ; 
His  limbs  witli  water  wet  and  cold  before, 
With  armes  he  covers^  running  doth  restore. 

I  finde  him  somewhat  more  wane  and  considerat 
in   his  enterprises,    then   Alexander;  for  the   latte 
seemeth  to  seeke  out,  and  by  maine  force  to  rt 
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into  dangtfft,  us  an  irapetnoiff^  or  mgin^  torrent,  cm 
which  uithoiit  hecde,  d'm  nM%  sthockes     ^ 

Mid  checkmmtes  what  ere  it  ih^^i^lu  i^ulialL 


I 


I 


Qtti  Be^a  /  A', 

Ihimmem  irfiVirf^  lyw;— Hoiu  Cm^.  iv.  Od.  liv.  U. 
8e  B«lt-rac'il  AuHdmM  •lit)  mwlfng  ffniw^ 

Wbca  Im  dulh  rrngt- 

Xil  brings  OQ  CtifC  fieu.H  u'lrriuti  uiir.iioiituci. 

'^  to  Kay  ^-  *'*     hb  bap  wai*  to  be  tnofct  cm- 
pl^  i  the  s[.  lie,  and  itr^t  hcate  of  bis  age: 

whereas  Ctrmtr  wi^  well  slnicken  in  yearest  when  he 
beganr  '  ^nllow  annes.  Alt^mmtht  was  of  a  more 
cfaoleii  in^iiLne  and  \nolent  oouMtution*  which 

humoiir  hee  stirred  op  with  wine,  whereof  tteicir  was 
very  abiiiueut.  But  where  occasian*}  of  necemtie 
were  dflisrefl«  and  where  the  ^ittbject  rf-qtiired  it,  there 
was  nei-er  man  that  so  little  n  hU  person. 

Am  for  roe,  me  seemeth  I  reade  m  aucrse  of  nis  ea- 
ploitff.  a  oertaine  resolution  ratlier  to  Ii*sc:  htiiLselfe, 
then  to  abide  the  bnmt  or  lihaine  to  be  overthrowne. 
In  that  great  battel,  which  he  r  '  t  against  those  of 
Turmtff^  seeing  the  vangard  <  army  loraewhat 

eneUning  to  route,  even  as  he  was,  without  liiiekl  or 
t«Rt,  he  ranne  headlong  to  the  floit  of  Um  mmmn : 
Wneb  many  otlier  timea  happenad  unto  liioi.r  Haaft-^ 
tng  once  how  hi^  men  were  besieged,  he  post  dis^ 
guned  through  ^^  Ut  and  thielceirt.  of  his  enemae* 

eampe,  ski  to  li  u^  and  awe  tliem  with  bis 
pnmoe^  Having  crossed  the  wa^  to  IJgrrkoikmm^ 
with  '  "  w  fimes,  and  perceiviog  the  rest  of  hb 
army  ..  Conduct  whemf  hee  liad  left  unto 
Attionius^)  to  be  somewhat  slow  tn  commtng,  he 
nil  alone,  to  reposse  the  Sea,  notwitb- 
violent  J 


raging  Tempest ; 


eretly 
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stole  himselfe  away  to  fetch  the  rest  of  his  forces: 
All  the  havens  on  that  side,  yea  and  all   tlie  Sea 
being  possessed  by  Pompey.      And  concerning  the 
enterprises  he  underwent  vnth  armed  hand,  there  are 
divers  of  them,  which  in  respect  of  the  hazard,  exceedc 
all  discourse  of  military  reason :  for,  with  how  weake 
meanes  undertooke  he  to  subdue  the  Kingdonie  of 
jEgijpt,  and  afterward  to  front  the  forces  of  Scipm 
and  Juba,  which  were  tenne  parts  greater  than  ms! 
Mee  thinkes  such  men  have  had  a  kinde  of  more 
than  humane  confidence  of  their  fortune :  And  him* 
selfe  was  wont  to  say,  that  Haugfity  enterprises  were 
to  be  executed  and  not  cofisulted  upon*      After  the 
battell  of  Phaisalia,  having  sent  his  Armie  before 
into  Asia  and  himselfe  vA\h  onely  one  ship  parsing 
through  the  straight  of  Hellespont^  he  met  on  liic 
Seas  with  Lucius  Casmis^  attended  on  with  ten  tafJ 
shippes  of  \\^arre ;  he  was  so  farre  from  shunning  IiiiBt 
that  he  durst  not  only  stay  for   him,  but  with  all 
haste  make  toward  and  summon  him*  to  yeeld  him* 
selfe  to  his  mercie;  which  he  did.     Ha\dng  under- 
taken that   furious  siege  of  Alexia,  wherein   were 
fourscore  thousand  men  of  defence,  and  all    Frwice 
up  in  armes,  with  a  resolution  to  runne  upon  him  and 
raise  the  siege,  and  having  an  armie  on  foote  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  horse,  and  two  hundred 
fortie  thousand  foote:  What  a  fond  hardy  and  out- 
ragious  confidence  was  it  in  him,  that  he  would  nevrr 
give  over  his  attempt  and  resolve  in  two  so  great 
difficulties   together?      Which    he    notwithstanding 
underwent :  And  after  he  had  obtained  so  notable  i 
battell  of  those  which  were  without,  he  soone  re- 
duced those  that  were  besieged  in  the  Towne  to  his 
mercy.     The  very  like  happened  to  Livcullus  at  the 
siege  of  Tigranocerta^  against  King  Tigranes,  but 
with   an   unlike   condition,   seeing  his  enemies  dc- 
missenesse,  with  whom  Liicullm  was  to  deale,      I 
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will  hecre  note  two  rare  and  extraordinar)*  events, 
tottciiifig  the  sieg«  of  AleMa :  the  one«  that  the 
French  men  being  all  assembled  together  with  a 
purpose  to  meet  with  Cammr,  having  diligently  sur- 
vaied  and  exactly  numbred  all  their  forces,  resolved 
in  their  coun^ell  to  ciitte-otf*  a  great  part  of  this  huge 
multitude  for  feare  they  might  breed  a  eooftttkm* 
This  example  b  new«  to  feare  to  be  over  many ;  yet 
if  it  be  wcul  taken,  it  in  very  likely^  that  The  Mie  ^ 
an  armie  tntght  to  hm^  a  tceU  proportkmed  f[rtatnea»e^ 
arderm  to  indifferent  bmmdi.  Whetlier  it  be 
fbr  the  difficulty  to  feed  the  same  or  to  lead  it  in 
order  and  ke€|ie  it  in  awe*  And  we  may  easily 
verifie  by  examples,  that  TheMt  numertmfana  infinitr 
Armki  have  seldome  hrou^ht  '  '^    tAmff  to 

putt:  According  to  Cyrui  hr  iemmkim. 

it  iff  mrf  /At  multittide  qfmen^  bm  ike  number  of  good 
men  that  cawteth  an  advtmtage:  The  rest  rather 
bleeding  confusion  and  trouble,  than  bel{)e  or  availe. 
And  iTqjbaeM  tooke  the  ehiefest  foundation  of  fait 
foohitbn*  agitin^t  the  achise  of  all  his  Captaines,  to 
loyiie  fight  vnth  Tamhiiriane^  oiiely  because  the 
mmnEierable  number  of  men,  which  his  enentie 
farougiit  into  the  fields  nve  him  an  assured  hope  of 
toute  and  cHinftL«iion.  Smmderbeg^  a  lufRcient  and 
most  expert  Judge  in  such  a  easc«  was  wont  to  siqr, 
that  temie  or  twelve  thousand  tnistj  and  rt^olote 
^^ting  men,  ought  to  su0lee  any  sufBeient  Ch\et- 
tame  of  warre,  to  warrant  his  reputation  in  any  kinde 
of  military  exploile.  The  other  point,  which  seemelh 
to  be  repugnant  both  unto  custome  and  reason  of 
Warre,  is,  that  Fcrdngtntarir^  who  was  appointed 
cbiele  Gaiemll  of  all  the  forceii  of  the  revolted 
Gm$k9^  undertooke  to  immure  and  shutte  htmsclfe 
into  Alexia.  For^  He  that  hath  the  commaundtmeut 
of  a  whole  CotintnTt  ought  never  to  engage  kimieJfih 
eJccept  in  cuseM  of  extremities  and  where  all  Us  rest 
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hath  more  sway  over  tts^  then  reason:  Yet  hath  it 
chanced  in  the  war  against  Hannibal,  that  imitating 
the  example  of  the  Romane  peoples  Uberalitie  in 
the  Citie,  the  Souldiers  and  Captaines  refused  their 
pay,  and  in  MarceUm  his  campe*  those  were  called 
mercenary,  that  tooke  any  pay.  Having  Iiad  liome 
defeate  neere  unto  I>i/rntchium,  his  souldiers  earoe 
voluntarily  before  him,  and  offered  themselves  to 
be  punished  ;  so  that  he  was  more  troubled  to  corn- 
fort»  then  to  chide  tliem.  One  onely  of  his  Cohortn\ 
(whereof  ten  went  to  a  Legion)  held  fight  above 
foure  howres  with  foure  of  Pompeies  whole  Legiom, 
until  it  was  well-nigh  all  defeated  with  the  multitude 
and  force  of  arrowes  :  And  in  his  trenches  were  after* 
ward  found  one  hundred  and  thirtie  thousand  shafts. 
A  Souldier  of  his,  named  Scceva^  who  commanded 
one  of  the  entrances,  did  so  invincibly  defend  and 
keepe  himselfe,  that  he  had  one  of  his  eyes  thrust 
out,  and  one  shoulder  and  one  thigh  thrust  through, 
and  his  shield  flawed  and  pearced  in  two  hundred 
and  thirtie  severall  places.  It  hath  befallen  to  many  J 
of  his  Souldiers,  being  taken  prisoners,  to  ehuse  rather ■ 
to  die  then  promise  to  follow  any  other  faction,  or" 
receive  any  other  entertainment.  Granms  Petronim 
taken  by  Scipio  in  Affricke:  After  Svipio  had  caused 
all  his  fellowes  to  bee  put  to  death,  sent  him  word 
that  he  gave  him  his  life,  forsomuch  as  he  was  i 
man  of  ranke  and  a  Questor:  Petronius  answered, 
that  Cmsars  iSoukUers  xvere  wont  to  give  life  to  othert^ 
and  not  accept  it  themselves:  and  therewithall  with 
his  owne  hands  killed  himselfe.  Infinite  examples 
there  are  of  their  fideUtie.  That  part,  which  thev 
acted,  who  were  beseiged  in  Salona,  a  Citie  which 
tooke  part  with  Ccesar  against  Pampey,  must  not 
be  forgotten,  by  reason  of  a  rare  accident  that  there 
hapned,  Marcus  Octavia^,  having  long  time  be- 
leagred  the  Town,  they  within  were  reduced  to 
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such    extreamitie    and    pincliing    necessitie    of    all  chapter 

things,  that  to  supply  the  jfreat  want  tliey  had  of     ^^^^ 

men,  most  of  them  being  alrcadie  or  hurt  or  dead ;  Ob«enratioo« 

they  had  set  all  their  slaves  at  libertie,  and  for  the  Se^,S^ 

bchoofe  of  their  enirines.  were  compelled  to  cut  off  to  warre 

all  their  womens  haircs,  to  make  ropes  with  them ;  ^^^^  ^ 

besides   a   wonderfull   lacke   of   vietualls,    resolving  J"*""  ^' 

notwitlistanding  never  to  yeeld  themselves:    After 

they  had  a  long  time  lingered   the  siege,  and  that 

Oiiavim  was  tliereby  become   more   carclesse,  and 

lessc  hei*ding  or  attentive   to   his  enterprise;   they 

one    day   about   higli    noone   (having    first    rangc*d 

tlieir  wives  and   children   upon   the   walles,  to   set 

the   better   face   upon    the    matter)   rushed   out   in 

such  a  furie  upon   the  beseigers,  that   having   put 

to  rout  and  dereated  the  first,  the  second,  and  third 

aprps  de  garde;  then  the  fourth  and  the  rest:  and 

having  forced  them  to  <|uit  their  trenches,  chased 

them   even   to   their   shippes  :    and    Octavim  with 

much   adoe  saved  himselfe  in   Dyrrachium^  where 

Pompeii  was.       I   remember   not   at  this  time,   to 

have  read  of  any  other  example,  where  the  beleagred 

doe   in    grosse    l)eate    the    lieleagrers,   and  get   the 

maistr}'  and  possession  of  the  field  :  nor  that  a  sallie 

hath  drawne  a  meere  and  absolute  victor}'  of  a  battell 

into  consequence. 
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\HEY 


be  had 


dozens, 

each    one   knowes,  namely   in  rigl 
and  duties  of  mariage ;    For,  it  is  al 
bargaine  full  of  so  many  thornie  cir-| 
eunistances,  that  it  is  hard  the  will, 
of  a  woman  should  long  keepe  her 
selfe  whole  and  perfect  therein.     And  although  rneoj 
have  somewhat  a  better  condition  in  the  same,  yetj 
have  they  much  to  doe.     The  touchstone  and  perfect 
triall  of  a  good  mariage,  respects  the  time  that  the 
societie  continueth;  whether  it  have  constantly  beene 
mUde,  loyall  and   commodious.      In  our  age,  tlierl 
more  eomnionly  reserve  to  enstall  their  good  oftices,! 
and  set  forth  the  vehemence  of  their  affections  to-j 
ward  their  lost  husbands ;  And  then  seeke  they  at] 
least  to  yeeld  some  testimonie  of  their  good  wii.     0[ 
late   testimonie   and   out   of  season,  whereby    theyl 
ratJier  shew,  they  nev^er  love  them  but  when  they 
are  dead.     Our  hfe  is  full  of  combustion  and  scold* 
ing,  but  our  disease  full  of  love  and  of  curtesie*     M 
fathers  conceale  affection  toward  their  cliildren ;  m 
they  to  maintaine  an  honest   respect,  cloake  their 
love  toward  their  husbands.    This  mystery  answ^ereth 
not  my  taste.     They  may  long  enough  scratch  and 
dishevell  themselves  ;  let  me  enquire  of  a  chamber- 
maide  or  of  a  secretarie,  how  they  were,  ho^v  the? 
did,  and  how  they  have  lived  together :  I  can  never 
forget    this   good   saying,   Jactantius   m^rent^  qum 
nunu^i  dolent^  They  keepe  a  hoivling  with  mijst  osten* 
tatmu  who  are  lesse  sorrowfnll  at  heart.     Their  lawh 
ring  and  puling  is  hateful!  to  the  living,  and  vaine 
to  the  dead.      tVee  shall  easily  dispcnce  with  them 
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to  taugfi   at   us  icArfi  we  are  drnd,  upon  condilion  ^**^^^^ 
Ihey  smik  apan  um  while  ti  Is  not  UiU  the      T^ 

wiiy  to  revive  a  man  with  s^w^  ,   that  he  who  hath  ^I^*^ 
^pitUn  in  my  face   when   t   was  Itvitig,  %ha\  come  ^'^^^ 
mod  daw  my  ftet  when  I  am  dead  f     If  tliere  be 
any  bcmour  for  a  woman  to  wee|)e  for  hir  hunband* 
it  bekx^  to  htr  that  hath  smiled  upon  him  whei) 

Eie  had  him.  Such  as  have  wept  when  they  hved, 
t  them  laugh  when  they  are  dead,  zs  weU  out- 
ardly  as  inwardly.  Moreovert  remnl  not  tboae 
hbbred  ^fcs»  nor  that  pitty  mo?mg  voice  ;  but 
WW  that  demeanor,  that  colour  and  eheerefull  good 
I  plight  of  tho^  eheeke?*,  under  Uieir  great  vaile^ ; 
Bthence  it  is  she  speakii  plaine  Frenelu  There  are 
Biew  who!se  health  doth  not  d  ''"  -rnm  better  and 
Vt»ptter ;  a  quality  that  cannot  h  \i%  ceremonious 

countenance  IcKiketh  not  so  much  backward^  as  for- 
ward :  It  is  rather  a  purduute  tlien  a  payment     In 
I     mine  tnfancie  an  hone^  and  mort  faire  Ladie  (who 
Hj^et  Uveth^  the  widdowe  of  a  Prince)  had  somewhat 
^bpte  of  1  wot  not  wiiat  in  her  attires^  then  the  hiww 
^Ki^  widdowhood   would   weU   permiL      To  such  aa 
blamed  hir  for  it :  It  is  (said  sriee)  because  I  intend 
no  mofe  DOW  acquaintatieea»  and  have  no  mind  at 
^to  marry  againe.     liecause  I  will  not  altogether 
It  (ram  our  custome,  I  have  heere  made  choiae 
^Ihree  women*  who  have  also  iin ployed  the  utmost 
ror  of  their  goodnes  and  aflTectioii,  about  their 
\h  deaths*     Yet  are  they  examples  somewhat 
lirtrrtoi  and  so  urging'  that  they  liardly  draw  life 
into  ajfiseouence.      Plimc  the  yooger,  had  dwellitig 
iieere  to  a  oouse  of  his  in  Itatie.  a  oeigtibour  woiider- 
fuly   tormented    with   oertaioe   uleer»«  which   much 
troubled  him  in  his  secret  parts.     Hi's  wife  |x*rceiv- 
ing  him  to  droope  and  langtiLsh  away,  entreated  him 
Mshe  might   leasurely  scami    and    neerely    new   the 
Hfiuality  of  his  disease,  and  ^he  would  more  fVeely 
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CHAPTER  then  any  other  tell  him  what  he  was  to  hope  for: 
^^^      Which   having  obtained,  and   curiously    considered 

Of  three        the  same,  she  found  it  impossible  ever  to  be  cured, 
t good  women  ^^^^   ^jj  j:^^   might  cxpect   was  but  to  lead  a   long, 
dolorous,  and  languishing  life  ;   and  therefore  for  hi 
more  safetie  and  soveraigne  remedie,  perswaded  hirrf 
to  kill  himselfe.      And  finding  him  somewhat  nice 
and    backeward    to    effect    so    rude   an    enterprise: 
Thinke  not  my  deare  friend  (quoth  shee)  but  that 
the  sorrowes  and  griefes,  1  see  tliee  feele,  touch  mc 
as  neere  and  more,  if  more  may  be,  as  thy  selfe*  ati  "* 
that  to  be  rid  of  them,  I  will  applie  the  same  remedii 
to  my  selfe,  which  I  prescribe  to  thee,     I   will 
company  thee  in  thy  cure  as  I  have  done  in 
sicknesse  :  remoove  all  feare,  and  assure  thy  selff 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  this  passage,  which   sh^ 
deliver  us  from  all  torments,  for  we  will   happil; 
goe  together :  That  said,  and  having  cheared  up  hi 
husbands  courage,  she  determined  they  should  botf 
headlong  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  from  out 
window  of  their  house,  that  overlooked  tlie  same 
and  to  maintaine  this  loyalK  vehement  and  nev 
to  be  severed  affection  to  the  end,  wherewith  shee 
had  during  his  life  embraced  him,  she   would  also 
have  him  die  in  her  armes;  and  fearing  they  might 
faile  ^ler,  and  through  the  fall,  or  feare  or  appreh 
si  on  her  hold -fast  might  be  loosed,  shee  caused  h 
selfe  to  be  fast  bound  unto  him  by  the  middle  :  And 
thus  for  the  ease  of  her  husbands  life  she  was  con 
tented  to  forgoe  her  owne.     She  was  but  of  meane 
place  and  low  fortune :  and  amidde  such  condition 
of  people,  it  is  not  so  strange  to  see  some  parts  of 
rare  vertue  and  exemplar  goodnesse, 

— ejctrcma  per  ilios 
Jmiiiia  e^tcedens  t*^ris  venttgia  fecit. — ^Viro.  Georg.  iL  473. 

Justice  departing  frora  the  earth  did  take 
Of  them  her  leave^  through  them  last  passage  make. 
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The  other  two  are  noble  and  Hich :  wliere  chaptbr 
exuTnplc's  of  vertue  are  rarely  Icnl^ed.  Arrin  wife  *^^^ 
unto  (Whnia  Ptrtus,  a  nmn  that  Imd  Inrn  Consul*  Of  thrw 
was  mother  of  anotlur  Arria,  wife  to  ThrtLsva  Paiux  ^'^ 
whose  vertue  was  so  hi^iily  rcnownied  during;  the 
time  of  Xcrn  ;  and  by  meane  of  his  soiuu*-in-law« 
ijrandmother  to  Fufinia,  For,  tlie  resemblance  of 
these  mens  and  womens  names  and  fortunes  hath 
made  divrrse  to  mistake  them.  This  first  Arria,  her 
husband  Cvcifuia  Pains  iiavin^  l)eene  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Souldiers  of  Claudius  the  EinjM'n)ur.  after 
tlie  overthrow  of  Scnhnuhiuus,  whose  faction  he  had 
foll<)we<K  entreated  those  who  led  him  prisoner  to 
ltofm\  to  take  her  into  their  shin,  where  for  the 
service  of  lier  iuislmnd  siiee  siiould  l)e  of  lesse  charjje 
and  incomnuKhtic  to  them,  tlien  a  numlKT  of  otiier 
persons,  whi(*h  tliey  must  necessarily  have,  and  that 
she  alone  mif^ht  supply  and  stead  him  in  his  chaml>er, 
in  his  kitchen  and  all  other  ollices ;  which  they  utterly 
refuseil.  and  so  lioised  sailcs,  but  shee  leaping  into  a 
fislicrs  lM>ate,  that  s!ie  immediately  hired,  followed 
liim  al(M>fe  from  the  further  shore  nfSc/avioua.  Heiuff 
come  to  Kitttn\  otic  <lay,  in  thr  Kmix-rourN  presenre, 
Junin  the  widdow  of  Scrilumianus,  by  reason  of  the 
neerenesM-  and  society  of  thcr  forluncs,  familiarly 
accosted  her,  but  she  rudely,  with  these  wonls,  thnist 
her  away.  What  i(|Uoth  shce)  shall  I  s{)eake  to  thee, 
or  shall  I  listcTi  what  thou  sai<-st  ?  Thou,  in  whose 
lap|K*  Scnhnuiftuu.s  thy  huslmnd  was  slainc,  and 
thou  yet  livcst  .'  and  thou  bn-athest  i  TIksc  words 
with  clivers  otluT  si^ncs.  made  her  kinsfolkes  and 
friends  perceive  that  s\\v  purposed  to  make  herselfe 
aw.iy,  ri  impatient  to  abicie  her  hushjuids  fortune. 
.\nfl  I'hrifsen  hrr  son  in  law,  takini;  hold  of  her 
spc'  dies.  Im-s<-<  chiiiLT  h«r  that  she  would  not  so  un- 
h<  cdily  spoile  her  s^-lfr,  he  thus  Ixspake  In  r.  What  ' 
It'  I  were  in  Ctdunacs  Fortune  or  the  like,  would 
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CHAi=nrER  you  have  my  wife  your  daughter  to  do  so  ?     What 
^^^      else?   make  you  a  question  of  it?   (answered  she) 
Of  three        Yes  marry  would  I,  had  site  lived  so  long  and  in  so, 
good  women  good-agreeing  sort  with  thee,  as  I  have  done  with  in 
husband.      These  and  such  like  answers,  enc 
the  care  they  had  of  her ;  and  made  them  more  heed- 
full  to  watch,  and   neerely  to  look  unto  her.     Oni 
day,  after  she  had  uttered  these  words  to  her  keepers 
you  may  looke  long  enough  to  me,  well  may  y* 
make  me  die  worse,   hut  you   shall  never    be   abl 
to  keepc  me  from  dying:  and  therewith   furiousl 
flinging  her  selfe  out  of  a  chaire  (wherein  she  sate' 
with  all  the  strength  she  had,  she  fiercely  ranne  1 
head  against  the  next  wall ;  with  which  blow  haiinj 
sore  hurt  her  selfe,  and  falling  into  a  dead  swown< 
after  they  had  with  much  adoe  brought  her  to  li 
selfe  againe :  Did  I  not  tell  you  (quoth  she)  that 
you  kept  me  from  one  easi  death,  I  would  eh< 
another,  how  hard  and  difficult  soever  ?     The  end 
so  admirable  a  vcrtue  was  this.     Her  husband  Ptrt 
wanting  the  courage  to  doe  himselfe  to  death,  un 
which  the  Emperors  cruelty  resented  him  ;  one  da; 
having  first  etuployed  discourses  and  exhoitations 
befitting  the  counsell  she  gave  him  to  make  himselfa^ 
away,  shee  tooke  a  Dagger  that  lier  husband  wore, 
and  holding  it  outright  in  her  hand,  for  the  period 
of  her  exhortation :  Doe  thus  Pirtms  (said  she)  and 
at  that  instant,  stabbing  her  selfe  mortally  to  the 
heart,  and  presently  pulling  the  dagger  out   agaioe 
she   reached   the   same   unto   her  husband,   ajid  so 
yeelded  up  the  ghost,  uttering  this  noble,  generoiis 
and  immortall  speech,  Pctte  iion  dolet,  she  had  not 
the   leasure   to  pronounce   other  than    these   th 
wordes,  in  substitnce  niateriall  and  worthy  her  si 
Holde  Pa?tus,  it  hath  done  vie  no  hurt. 
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Srd  if  Mid  iM  JtuieM,  ui  viiki  PtHr  dulti.  jDsXV 

-   Maht.i.  Kpi^.xiv.  1.  Of  three 

1  «     -       t  1  1        I.  1         I  1  ffood  women 

(  hn^t    (ma  when  she  lthvc  h4*r  i'trtiu  that  thar|N-  «>«iuru,  * 

Which  ln>ni  her  In » wells  hhe  hml  drawnv  forth  hU-rclin^^  new. 

Thi*  woiiiul  I  pivi*  and  have,  ifxou  will  triut  my  wuni, 

(vrirv's  not.  Kaid  she,  hut  that  whieh  ihall  he  made  by  Viui. 

It  is  iniich  iiiort'  lively  in  liis  owne  nattimll.  and 
of  a  richer  Sense;  for  JM>th  her  huslmnds  wound  and 
death,  and  her  owne  hurts,  she  was  so  farre  from 
jfrievinjr  to  have  l)e«'ne  the  counselor  and  motive 
of  them,  that  shee  rejoyeed  to  have  jxTformed  so 
hauirhty  and  eou rations  an  aet,  onely  for  the  liehoofe 
of  her  deere  hushand,  and  at  the  htst  ;^'as|K'  of  her 
life,  she  only  re«;arded  him  ;  and  to  remove  all  feare 
from  him.  to  follow  her  in  death,  whieh  Ptrtujt 
In^lioldin^,  he  innnc^liately  wounded  himselle  with 
the  same  da^^er,  ashamed  (as  I  supposed  to  ha\e  had 
nee^l  of  so  deare  an  instruction,  and  pre(*ious  a  teach- 
ing. Pompra  Pafi/hta.nn  hij;ii  and  nohle-liorne  vong 
H<  inane  Ladie,  had  weildeil  .Vfv/rrfi,  liein^  very  aj^ed. 
\rro  (his  fiiire  <iisciple)  having  *ient  his  Satellites  or 
officers  toward  hifn,  to  denoun(*c  the  decree  of  his 
death  to  him  :  whi<'h  in  those  dayes  was  done  alter 
this  manner.  \Vlun  the  Homan  Kmix-n>rs  hail  con- 
demne<l  any  man  of  <|uality  tn  death,  they  were  wont 
to  M-nd  their  oiKcers  unto  hini.  to  chuse  what  death 
he  pleas(*<l,  and  to  take  it  within  such  an<l  such  a 
time,  which  according  to  the  tcmi>er  of  their  chollcr. 
they  prevrilR-il  unto  him,  sometimes  sh<»rter,  and 
some  tirrns  longer,  ^ivintr  hini  that  time  to  disi)ose 
of  his  aflaires.  whi<-h  also  hy  reason  of  some  snort 
waniintf  they  divers  times  tooke  from  him  :  And  if 
the  corulcmTied  partie  setmed  in  any  sort  to  strive 
atrainst   their  will,  they  would   often    send    men  of 

1>urpose  to  execute  him,  either  cutting  the  veins  of 
lis  amies  and  lefrs«  or  eom{ielling  him  to  take  and 
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CHAPTER  you  have  my  wife  your  daughter  to  do  so  ?  What 
^^^  else?  make  you  a  question  of  it?  (answered  she> 
Of  three  Ycs  marry  would  I,  had  she  lived  so  long  and  in  ho 
tcMKi  women  good-agreeing  sort  with  thee,  as  I  have  done  with  my 
husband.  These  and  such  like  answers,  enci 
the  care  they  had  of  her;  and  made  tliem  more  he 
full  to  w^atch,  and  neerely  to  look  unto  her.  On 
day,  after  she  had  uttered  these  words  to  her  keepersl 
you  may  looke  long  enough  to  me,  w^ell  may  y« 
make  me  die  worse,  hut  you  shall  never  be  $A 
to  keepe  me  from  dying:  and  therewith  furiouslil 
flinging  her  selfe  out  of  a  chaire  (wherein  she  hxlU 
with  all  the  strength  she  had,  she  fiercely  ranne 
head  against  the  next  wall ;  with  which  blow  hai 
sore  hurt  her  selfe,  and  falling  into  a  dead  swoi 
after  they  had  with  much  adoe  brought  her 
selfe  agame:  Did  I  not  tell  you  (quoth  she)  tlmt 
you  kept  me  from  one  easi  death,  I  w^ould  ehc 
another,  how  hard  and  difficult  soever  ?  The 
so  adTnirable  a  vertue  was  this.  Her  husband 
wanting  the  courage  to  doe  himselfe  to  death, 
which  the  Emperors  cruelty  reserved  him  ;  one  dit 
hanng  first  employed  discourses  and  exhortatiaB 
befitting  the  counsell  she  gave  him  to  make  himsellc" 
away,  shee  tooke  a  Dagger  that  her  husband  wan 
and  holding  it  outright  in  her  hand,  for  the 
of  her  exhortation :  Doe  thus  Pa^tm  (said  she) 
at  that  iiistant,  stabbing  her  selfe  mortally  to  iIm 
heart,  and  presently  pulling  the  dagger  out 
she  reached  tlie  same  unto  her  husband,  afid 
yeeided  up  the  ghost,  uttering  this  noble,  genenw 
and  imniortall  speech,  Pwte  nan  doht.  she  had 
the  leasure  to  pronounce  other  than  these 
wordes,  in  substance  matcriall  and  w^orthy  her  scl 
Mokle  Partus,  it  hath  done  me  no  hurt 
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without  griefe  but  with  exceeding  joy.     Wherefore  chapter 
my  deere-deere   heart,   do   not   dishonor   it   by  thy      ^"^^ 
teares,  lest  thou  seem  to  love  thy  selfe  more  than  Of  three 

kiny  reputation.     Asswage  thy  sorrowes,  and  comfort  8^<*<5^  ^<*™«" 
thy  selfe  in  the  knowledge  thou  hast  liad  of  me  and 
of  my  actions ;  leading  the  rest  of  thy  life  by  the 

I  honest  occupations  to  which  thou  art  addicted.  To 
whom  Paulina,  liaving  somewhat  rouzed  her  droop- 
ing spirits,  and  by  a  thrice-noble  affection  awakened 
the  magnanimitie  of  her  high-setled  courage,  answered 
thus :  No  Seneca,  thinke  not  that  in  this  necessitie  I 
will  leave  you  without  my  company. 

I  I  would  not  have  you  imagin  that  the  vertuous 
examples  of  your  life  have  not  also  taught  me  to  die ; 
And  when  shal  I  be  able  to  do  it  or  better,  or  more 
honestly,  or  more  to  mine  own  liking,  then  with  your 
selfe?  And  be  resolved  1  wil  go  with  you  and  be 
partaker  of  your  fortune,  Seneca  taking  so  generous 
a  resolve,  and  glorious  a  determmation  of  his  wife  in 
good  part,  and  to  free  himselfe  from  the  feare  he  had 
to  leave  her  after  his  death,  to  his  enemies  mereie 
and  cruelty:  Oh  my  dear /^aw/m«,  I  had  (quoth  he) 
perswaded  thee  what  I  thought  was  convenient,  to 
leade  thy  life  more  happily,  and  doost  thou  then 
rather    choose    the    honour    of  a    glorious    death  ? 

I  Assuredly  I  will  not  envy  thee :  Be  the  constancie 
and  resolution  answerable  to  our  common  end,  but 

[be  the  beautie  and  glory  greater  on  thy  side.     Tliat 

[said,  the  veines  of  both  their  armes  were  cut,  to 
the  end  they  might  bleede  to  death ;  but  because 
Senecaes  were  somewhat  shrunken  up  through  age 
and  abstinence,  and  his  bloud  could  have  no  speedy 
course,  he  commaunded  the  veines  of  his  thighes  to 
be  launced  ;  And  fearing  lest  the  torments  he  felt, 
might  in  some  sort  entender  his  wifes  heart ;  as  also 
to  deliver  himselfe  from  the  affliction,  which  greatly 

tious 
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CHAPTER  had  most  lovingly  taken  leave  of  her,  lie  besoughtj 

^^^      her  to  be  pleased  she  might  be  caried  into  the  next' 

Of  three        chamber,  M^hich  was  accordingly  perlonned.     But  aUi 

ffood  women  j-jjQjjg  incisions  being  unable  to  make  hini  die, 

willed  Stafimi  Anneus  his  Phisition  to  give  liim  M>mel 
poysoned  potion,  which  wrought  but  small  effect  ial 
him,  for  through  the  weaknesse  and  coldnesse  of  hifl 
members,  it  could   not  come  unto  his  heart.     And' 
therefore  they  caused  a  warme  bath  to  be  prejmretl, 
wherein  they  layd  hnn,  then  perceiving  his  end  to 
approch,   so  long   as   he   had    breath,  he  "    »u€  ' 

his  excellent  discourses,  concerning  the  ^  ,  i 
the  estate  wherein  he  found  himselfe,  which  hii 
SecTctaries,  so  long  as  they  could  heare  his  voice 
collected  very  diligently,  whose  last  words  continue 
long  time  after  in  high  esteem  and  honor  amon^ 
the  better  sort  of  men,  as  Oracles;  but  they  \%*ere' 
afterward  lost,  and  great  plttie  it  is  they  never  came 
unto  our  handes.  But  when  he  once  beganne  to  fedc 
the  last  pangs  of  death,  taking  some  of  the  watcTt 
wherein  he  lay  bathing,  all  bloody,  he  therewith 
washed  his  head,  saying,  I  vow  this  water  unto 
Jupiter  the  Deliverer.  A^ero  being  advertised  of 
all  this,  fearing  lest  PauUfiacs  death  (who  was  one 
of  the  best  alied  Ladies  in  Rome^  and  to  w^hom  he 
bare  no  particular  ^udge)  might  cause  hini  s»oine 
reproach,  sent  in  all  post  haste  to  have  her  incisiom 
closed  up  againe,  and  if  possibly  it  could  be,  to  save 
her  life ;  wliich  hir  servants  [unwitting  to]  her,  per- 
formed, she  being  more  then  halfe  dead  and  voyd  of 
any  sence.  And  that  afterward,  contrary  to  her 
intent,  she  lived,  it  was  very  honourable,  and  as 
befitted  her  vertue,  shewing  by  the  pale  hew  and 
wanne  colour  of  her  face,  how  much  of  her  life  she 
had  wasted  by  her  incisions,  Loe  heere  my  three 
true  stories,  which  in  my  conceit  are  as  plea-sant  and 
as  tragicaU,  as  any  we  devise  at  our  pleasures,  to 
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pleue  the  mtgar  sort  wtthall :  And  I  wonder,  Uial  chaptrr 
those  wlio  invent  so  many  fmtiulous  talcs,  du  not      ^OOV 
mther  make  choisc  of  infintte  cxc*eUcnt,  and  quaint  CKthtf 
iterieft«   tJiat    are    found    in    booker,   whennn   tlicy  "•^  •"«■■ 
should    have    lesae    trouble    t  m,    nnd 

might    duubtlesne    proove    nit.iv     |*.. .   ...^    to    the 

hearer*  and  prtitiUible  to  ilic  Reader  And  wlio* 
foevcr  would  undertake  to  frame  a  ate  and 

weU  joynied  bmlie  of  them,  needc  iu.^m^.  employe 
nor  adde  any  Uiinff  of  hi«&  owne  uritr^  it  eifkcept 
the   Hgainents,  as  tne  M^pldring  of  a?  niettallt 

and  by  this  meanes  might  compact  ^miiiiv  eventi^ 
of  all  kindes.  dispo§ing  and  diversifying  them*  ae* 
cording  a.%  the  iKauty  and  luiitre  of  the  worke  should 
^^-'"*^r:  And  ver>'  tieerc,  as  OiVrf  hath  sowcn  and 
cd  his  Metamorphosis,  wttli  tliat  strange 
numiicr  of  diverse  fablcik  In  the  last  couple  tlm 
i%  also  worthy  consideration,  that  Paulina  offVeth 
willingly  to  leave  her  life  for  her  husbands  sake, 
and  Uiat  her  hui^band  had  abo  other  times  quit  death 
for  the  love  of  her.  There  is  no  great  counterpoyxe 
in  thb  exchange  for  us :  but  aeeording  to  his  atmke 
htimour,  I  suppot#e  he  pemwadcd  himsdfe  to  have 
done  as  r   ^  *  "  *       '  ^     for  hk 

avaik%  as  .  .  ^  k  ttcrs* 

he  writeth  to  Luabux,  after  he  hath  given  him  to 
lOKleritand  how  an  ague  having  surprised  him  in 
Amw,  ootitniry  to  his  wives  opinion,  who  would 
needs  have  stayed  him,  he  sodainly  tooke  his  Coach, 
to  goe  unto  a  house  of  hb  into  the  country  :  and 
how  be  told  her  that  the  ague  he  had  was  no  btxlily 
ferer,  but  of  the  place :  and  followetli  thus :  At  lak 
9ht  ki  me  ffnt^  earnatijf  neommrftdin^r  my  health  mmia 
me*     Mam  I  who  kmam^  ham  her  life  ladfeA  in  imm; 

'»  tawrmnde  for  my  welf  that  cmuequeniln  I  may 
'  }fiir  her :  Theprtmiedg^  my  age  hath  beatmoed 

me^  mmkhifr  f^e  more  rangtant^  amd  wiare  resolute 
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CHAPTER  in  many  things,  I  lose  it;  when  ever  I  call  to  minde, 
^^^  that  in  this  aged  corps  there  hnrboureth  a  yoonff 
Of  three  woffum,  to  ivhoTti  I  bring  sorne  profit.  Since  I  cannot 
gcKKi  women  i^y^^.^  j^^  (q  Iq^^  ^^  morc  couragioiisly,  shee  induceth 
me  to  love  my  selfe  more  caj^cfuUy :  for  somethhi^ 
vinM  be  lent  to  honest  affections,  and  sometimes^  al- 
tJuMgh  occasions  urge  us  to  the  contrary,  life  nmxt 
be  iTVoked  againe,  yea  with  torment.  The  saule  must 
be  held  fast  with  ones  teeth,  since  the  laxce  to  live 
[iV?]  honest  men,  is  not  to  live  as  long  as  they  please^ 
but  so  long  ajt  they  ought.  He  tdm  esteemeth  not  his 
tvife  or  a  friend  so  much,  as  that  he  will  not  lengthen 
his  life  far  them,  and  ivil  obstinately  die^  that  man  is 
over-nice,  and  too  effeminate:  7^he  soule  must  com- 
mnund  that  unto  her  selfe,  when  the  utilitie  of  our 
friends  requircth  it :  we  must  sometimes  lend  our  seh^es  ' 
unto  OUT  friends,  and  when  we  ivould  die  for  us*  we 
ought  for  their  sidces  to  interrupt  our  deseigne.  It  is 
a  testimmiy  of  high  courage  to  returne  to  life  for  the 
respect  of  others  as  divei'se  notable  men  ImiK^  done: 
and  to  presef^ve  age  is  a  pari  of  singular  integritie 
{tlie  chief  est  commoditie  whereof  is  the  carelesncj^se 
of  her  continuance,  and  a  fnore  couragious  and  dis* 
(lainefull  use  of  life)  if  a  man  perceive  such  an 
office  to  be  pleasing,  acceptable  and  profitable  to  any 
well-affected  friend.  And  who  doeth  it,  recrixeth 
thereby  a  gratefull  meede  and  pleasing  recompence: 
for  what  can  Oee  sweeter,  than  to  be  so  deare  unto 
hi.^  wife,  that  in  respect  of  her  a  man  become  more 
deet^e  unto  himself?  So  my  Paulina,  hath  not  onelft 
charged  me  with  Iter  feare,  but  aim  with  mine.  It 
hath  not  beene  miffieiefit  for  me  to  consider,  haw 
resolutely  I  might  die,  but  I  have  also  conmdered 
how  irresolutely  she  might  endure  it.  I  have  enforced 
my  selfe  to  live:  And  to  live  is  sometime  magnam- 
mitie:  Reade  heere  his  owne  wordes,  as  excellent  as 
is  his  use. 
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THE    THIRTY-SIXTH    CHAPTER 

Of  the  xvort/uest  and  most  twceUcnt  men 

\V   a   man   should   dcinaund   of  nice,  chapteRj 
which  of  all  men  that  ever  came  to     ^°P?^ 
my  knowledf^e,  I  would  make  choise  Oftbt 
of,  me  seemeth,  I  finde   three,  ^^  ho  J^^JjJJ,* 
liave  iK'ene  excellent  alx>ve  all  others,  excdkni 
The  one  is.  Homer ^  not  that  Aristotle  "**" 
or  rarro,  (for  example  sake)  were  not  peradventure 
as  wise  and  as  sufficient  as  he :  Nor  that  /7r/r/7,  (and 
possibly  in  his  owne  arte)  be  not  conipatable  unto 
him.     I  leave  that  to  their  judgements  that  know 
them  lK>th.     I  who  know  but  one  of  them,  ac(*onling 
to  my  skill   may  onely  say  this,  that  I   cannot   Ix? 
perswadeil,  the  Muses  themselves  did  ever  go  beyond 
ttie  Roman. 

Talr  f'rtcii  carmm  dtnia  iesitidtHr,  qualr 
—  ( 'yniktuM  imffoniis  trmftrrai  arimmlU. 

—  Phopckt.  ii.  EL  xxxiw  1[). 

\\r  on  h\%  Icamcfl  Lute  Mich  vrrte  cloth  |»Uv, 
An  PhrhuM  bhoulil  thereto  hU  fingers  Uy. 

In  which  Judgement,  this  nmst  notwithstanding 
not  l)c  forgotten,  that  I'^irgil  doth  es{)ecially  derive 
his  sufficiencie  from  Homer,  and  he  is  his  guide  and 
Schoolemaster,  and  tiiat  but  one  only  glance  or 
sentence  of  the  Iliads^  hatli  given  both  lK)dy  and 
matter  to  that  great  and  divine  Poem  of  the  ^Kneui. 
My  meaning  is  not  to  account  so:  I  entemiix  divers 
other  circumstances,  which  yeeld  this  man  most 
acimirable  unto  me,  and  :ts  it  were  beyond  humane 
condition.  And  truely  I  am  often  amazed,  that  lie 
wiio  hath  produced,  and  by  his  authority  brougiit  so 
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CHAFER  many  Deities  in  credit  with  the  World,  hath  not 

^     obtained  to  be  reputed  a  God  himselfe.     Being  blind 

wo^  and  indigent ;  having  Uved  before  ever  the  Sciences 

andmMt  wcic  redacted  into  strict  rules  and  certaine  obsen-a- 
Mcceiient  tions,  he  had  so  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  that  all 
those  which  since  his  time  have  labored  to  establish 
pollicies  or  Common- wealths,  to  manage  warres,  and 
to  write  either  of  Religion  or  Philosophy,  in  what 
Sect  soever  or  of  all  Artes,  have  made  use  of  him, 
as  of  an  absolutely-perfect  Master  in  the  knowledge 
of  al  things ;  and  of  his  Bookes,  as  of  a  Seminary, 
a  Spring-garden  or  Store-house  of  all  kinds  of 
sufficiency  and  learning. 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  iurpe^  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo,  ac  Crantore  diciL 

— HoR.  EpisL  xxiiL 

What  is  faire,  What  is  foule.  What  profit  may.  What  not. 
Better  than  Cranior  or  Chrysippus,  Homer  wrot. 

And  as  another  saith  : 

— d  quo  ceufonie  perrenni 
Vatinn  Pierih  lahra  rigantur  aqms, 

— Ovid,  Am.  iii.  EL  viii.  25. 

By  whom,  as  by  an  ever-flowing-filling  spring. 
With  Muses  liquor  poets  lippes  are  bath'de  to  sing. 

And  another : 

Adde  Heliconiadum  coinites,  quorum  unus  Homerus 
Astra  potitus. — Lucr.  iii.  1081. 

Muses  companions  adde  to  these,  of  all 
One  onely  Homer  hath  in  heav'n  his  stall. 

And  another : 

— aijusque  ex  ore  profuso 
Omnu  posteritas  laliccs  in  carmina  duxit, 
Amnemque  in  tenues,  ausa  est  deducere  rivos  : 
Unius  Jcecunda  bonis, — Manil.  Ast,  ii,  8. 
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From  whose  large  mouth  for  verse  a]1  that  since  live 
Drew  water^  and  grew  bolder  to  derive 
Into  thinne  shallow  rivers  bis  deepe  floods ; 
Richlj  luxuriant  in  one  mans  good. 


CHAPTER 
XXXVI 


Of  the 
worthiest 
and  most 
It  is  againiit  natures  course,  that  he  hath  made  excellent 
the  most  excellent  production,  that  may  be :  for, 
the  ordinary  birth  of  things  is  imperfect :  They  are 
augmented  by  encrease,  and  corroborated  by  gro\\i:lu 
He  liath  reduced  the  infaficy  of  poesie,  anti  divers 
other  Sciences  to  be  ripe,  perfect  and  compleate. 
By  which  reason  he  may  be  termed  the  first  and  last 
of  poets,  following  the  noble  testimony,  antiquity 
hath  left  us  of  him,  that  having  had  no  man  before 
him,  whom  he  might  imitate,  so  hath  hee  had  none 
after  him,  could  imitate  him.  His  wordes  (according 
to  Arutofie)  are  the  onely  words  that  have  motion 
and  action  :  they  are  the  onely  substantial  A^'^ordes. 
Alexander  the  Great,  having  lighted  upon  a  rich 
casket  amongst  Darius  his  spoiles,  appoynted  the 
same  to  be  safely  kept  for  himselfe,  to  keepe  his 
Homer  in:  saying,  he  was  the  best  adviser,  and 
faithfiiUest  counselor  he  had  in  his  military  affaires. 
By  the  same  reason  said  Cliomtnes^  sonne  to  Aiiaxan' 
dndits,  that  hee  was  the  Lacedemonians  Poet;  for 
he  was  an  excellent  good  teacher  or  Master  of  Warre- 
like  discipline.  This  singular  praise  and  particular 
commendation  hath  also  been  given  him  by  Plutarke 
where  he  saith,  that  he  is  the  only  author  in  the 
%vorld,  who  yet  never  distasted  Reader,  or  glutted 
man;  ever  shewing  himself  other,  and  different  to 
the  Readers ;  and  ever  flourishing  with  a  new  grace. 
That  Wagge  Akiblades^  demanding  one  of  Homers 
bookes  of  one  who  professed  letters,  because  he  had 
it  not,  gave  him  a  whirrit  on  the  eare ;  as  if  a  man 
should  finde  one  of  our  Priests,  without  a  Breviarie, 
JCenophunes  one  day  made  his  moane  to  Hieron  the 
Tyrant  of  Siracusaj  that  he  was  so  poore  as  he  had 
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CHAPTER  not  wherewithal!  to  finde  two  servants :  How  coro- 
^°°^'      meth    that  to  passe  ?    (answered   Hieron),      Homer, 
who  was  much  poorer  than  thou  art,  dead  as  he  is* 
fitideth    more    then    tenne    thousand.       W^hst    left 
Pametin.s'  unsaide,  when  he  named  Plato  the  Honur 
of  Philosophers  /     Besides  what  glory  may  be  com- 
pared to  his?     There  is  nothing,  liveth  so  in  mens 
mouthes  as  his  name  and  his  workes;   nothing  iso 
knowne  and  received  as   Troy^  as   Helen   and   her 
Warres,  which  perad venture  never  were.     Our  Chil*| 
dren  are  yet  called  by  the  names  he  invented  three  t 
thousand  yeeres  since  and  more.     VVMjo  knoweth  i)ot 
Hector?     Who  hath  not  heard  of  Achilles?     Not 
pnely  some  particular  races,  but  most  nations 
to  derive  themselves  from  his  inventions*    Mat 
the  second  of  that  name,  Emperour  of  Turkes,  writ-j 
ing  to  Pope  Phis  the  second:   I  wonder  (saith  heH 
how  the  Italians  w^ill  handle  against  me,  seeing  we! 
have  our  common  off-spring  from  the  Trojans ;  Jind 
I  as  well  as  they  have  an  interest  to  revenge  the  blood  | 
of  Hector  upon  the  Grcecians,  whom  they  favour 
against  me.     Is  it  not  a  wort  hie  Comedie,  whereof 
Kings,    Commonwealths,    Principalities,    and    Em- 
perours,  have  for  many  ages  together  played   their 
parts*  and  to  which  this  great  Universe  serveth  as  &| 
Theatre  ?    seven   cities   of  Greece   strived    amongst  I 
themselves  about  the  places  of  his  birth.     So  much  f 
honour  his  very  obscuritie  procured  him* 

Smyrna,  Rhodoji,  Colophon,  Salamu,  Chioiy  drgoi,  Mhewr, 

—A.  Gel.  I^ad,  AU.  iii.  c  II- 

Rhodes,  Salamb,  Colophon,  Chios,  Argos,  Smyrna,  with 

Athc7is. 

The  other  is  Alexander  the  great    For,  who  shall     , 

consider  his  age»  wherein  bee  beganne  his  enterprises;™ 

the  small  nieanes  he  had  to  giound  so  glorious  a     ■ 

desseigue  upon,  the  authoritie  he  attained  unto  in 
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hi^  iiiliinc\%  onionjf*.!  ilie  ^rcAtt^t  CotninAundem*  and  chapter 
most  experieiieocl  Cn|>tnines  in  tiic  world,  by  whnm     ^°^^^* 
he  WIS  fotlowed  :  tlic  t  xtrminliiimry  favour,  wherwttK  on^t 
fbrtime  cnibratetl   hini^  and  seconded   %o  many  oT ^^^ 
his  liaughtY-dangeroiifi  cxplottes,  which  I  rnay  in  a< 
tCianner  call  raUi  or  fond-bardie.  ' 

I^mfUems  ftmcamd  Mi  mmmut  itdemk 
OMtafVl|  jumrfniifriitif  fitmJhcMtt  rahip* 

— Lrr»i«,  t  lia. 

WUIe  ht  Ai>t  ftl  Uie  bigli*«l,  alt  Ibai  might  ttajr 
He  fer^tt,  AticI  )oTfle  witb  mine  l<»  make  way. 

That  eminent  greatoeise,  to  have  at  the  age  of 
e  years  paswa  victoriouJi  througii  a!  tlie  bibtt* 
ewrth.  and  but  with  halfe  the  life  of  a  ntan  to 
ave  attained  tlie  iitmciit  endc  vour  of  humane  nature ; 
that  you  cannot  imagine  his  continuance  lawftjdlt 
and  the  lasting  of  his  increa.se  in  fortune,  and  progm 
in  ^crtue  even  unto  a  jitstt  ttntte  of  affe.  but  you 
must  luppose  sonnetbing  above  man,  to  nave  caused 
■o  mam  Hoval  branches  to  i&sue  from  out  the  loines 
of  kii  Sovldienk  leaving  the  world  after  hk  death  to 
be  shared  between  foure  suece^^sours*  oticly  Captatnca 
'  his  Aimie,  whose  suooeeders,  have  so  long  ttfne 
eontsniied,  and  dewendents  maintains  that 
large  possession.  So  infinite^  rare  and  exeiMiiat 
vertiies  that   were  in   him,  as  ju  peraoce* 

liberalitie*  tntcgritte  in  words,  laic   .  .   iiis,  and 

bumanitie  toward  the  conquered.  For  in  truth,  his 
manerft  leeme  to  admit  no  just  cause  of  reproach : 
indeed  aome  ot  his  partieuUr.  rare  and  extraordinary 
may  in  some  sort  be  taxed.  For  it  is  im- 
ble  to  conduct  so  great,  and  direct  *io  nolcnt 
mui  witli  the  strict  rules  of  ju*iticc.  Such  men 
oi^it  to  be  judged  iu  grose,  by  the  nuabis  end  of 
tbeir  actions.    1  be  ruine  of  YUcAft ;  1 1  K  her  of 

Jfmitii<far»  and  of  EpketlumM  phjrsitioii .  ....  :aas&aere 
vou  It.  S  a  MM 


^hi 


CHAPTER  of  SO  many  Persian  prisoners  at  once :  of  a  troupe  of 
^^^         Indian   Souldiers,  not  withoat  some  prejudice  unto 
his  woi-d  and   promise :   and  of  the  Cosseyans  and 
their  little  children,  are  escapes  somewliat  hard  to  be 
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excused.     For,  concerning  ClifU'S^  the  fault  was  ex-  M 
plated  beyond  it's  merit ;  and  that  action,  as  much  ™ 
as  any  other,  witnesseth  the  integritie  and  cheereful* 
nes  of  his  complexion,  and  that  it  was  a  complexion 
in  it  selfe  excellently  formed  to  goodnesse ;  And  it 
was  wittily  said  of  one,  that  he  hud  vertues  by  nature, 
and  Dices  by  accident.     Concerning  the  point,  that  he 
was  somewhat  to  lavish  a  boaster,  and  over  impatient 
to  heare  himselfe  ill  spoken  of;  and  touching  tliose 
mangers,  armes,  and  bits,  which  he  caused  to  be  scat- 
tered  in  India,  respecting  his  age  and  the  prosperitie 
of  his  fortune  they  are  in  my  conceit  pardonable  in 
him.     He  that  shall  also  consider  his  many  miliUiry 
vertues,  as  diligence,  foresight,  patience ;  discipline, 
policie,  magnanimitie,  resolution  and  good  fortune ;    . 
wherin  though  Ilanibalk  authority  had  not  taught* 
it  us,  he  hath  beene  the  first  and  chiefe  of  men :  the  ^ 
rare  beauties,  matchlesse  features,  and  incomparable 
conditions  of  his  person,  beyond  all  comparison,  and 
wonder  breeding  ;  his  carriage  ;  demeanor,  and  vener- 
able behaviour,  in  a  face  so  young,  so  vermeill,  and 
heart  enflaming : 

Qua  I  is  It  hi  Oceani  perfusuj  Lucifer  umla^ 
Quern  Ventis  ante  alioM  mtrornm  diiigii  ignei, 
ExtuUl  09  sacntm  cosh,  tenebrnjique  resolvii, 

— V^iRO.  Mn,  viii.  5BQ. 

As  when  the  day  starre  washt  io  Ocean  streames. 
Which  Venfis  most  of  all  the  starres  esteemes, 
Shewes  sacred  liglit,  shakt^s  darkenesse-off  with 
beanies. 

The  exceilencie  of  his  wit,  knowledge  and  cap^n] 
city;  the  continuance  and  gre^tnesse  of  his  g\ 
unspotted,  untainted,  pure  and  free  from  all  bl 
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or  cnvie :  insomuch  as  long  ntXcr  his  deuth,  it  was  chapter 
n-litfioiisly  bck'cvcil   of  niiiny,  tliat  the  mcdalLs   or     ^oo^^ 
hnxK'hes  representing  his  |>erson  hnmght  gCKxl  hieke  Of  the 
unto  such  as  wore  or  h:ul  them  alxnit  them.     Ami  ][I^'^^ 
that  more  Kings  and  IVinres  have  written  his  gestes  exccUeot 
and  actions,  then  anyotlier  historians,  of  what  quality  '^ 
soever,    have   registrwl    the   gcsts,   or   cidleeted    the 
actions  of  any  other  King  or  Prince  that  ever  was: 
And  that  even  at   tiiis  day.  the   Mahomet ists,  who 
contenuic  ail  other  histories,  by  speeiall  priviledge, 
alh>w,  receive,  and   onely  honour   his.      All   which 
oremises  duely  considered   together,  hec  shall  con- 
tesM',  I  have  had  gcKnl  reason  to  nrefcrre  him  before 
Civmr   himselfe    who   alone   might   have   made   me 
doubt    of    my    choise.      And    it    must    ncedes    l)ee 
granted,  that  in  his  exploites  there  was  more  of  his 
ownc :  but  more  of  fortunes  in  Alexanders  atchieve- 
ments.     They  have  iNith  had  many  things  mutually 
alike,  and  C(rxar  Imppily  some  greater.     They  were 
two  cpiicke  and  devouring  tires,  or  two  swnfl  and 
surrounding  streamcs  able  to  ravage  the  world   by 
sundry  wayes. 

Et  vrlut  immisti  tlirmis  pariihuM  ignes 

Armtrm  in  tihttm,  rt  t^rjpiita  ttmantia  lauro  • 

Aut  uhi  tirrttrsu  mpido  drmamlihuM  aiiii 

I)ant  tomimm  spumoMt  amnei,  et  in  ityfuora  cummi^ 

Qwistfttt  jrifum  pttpulatms  iter,—  x\\.  ttt\. 

An  whrn  on  divers  tidet  fire  \s  applied 
Tft  crack  ling  lwy-shriil»,  or  to  woodi  Sunne  dried, 
Or  m%  when  foaming  btrcimcn  from  niounUinei  hie. 
With  (lowne-fall  »wifl  rcvoiind,  and  to  jica  flic  ; 
Knchninc  doth  havo(*kf'-oiit  hin  way  thereby. 

But  grant  Ctrsars  ambition  were  more  mcxlerate, 
it  is  so  uniianpy,  in  that  it  met  with  this  vile  sub- 
ject  of  the  subversion  of  his  countrie,  and  universal! 
empairing  of  the  world ;  that  all  parts  impartially 
collected  and  put  together  in  tlie  balauce,  I  must 
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CHAPTER  necessarily  bend  to  Akxandera  side.     The  third*  and^ 
^^^^      in  my  judgement,   most  excellent  man,  is  Epami^ 
Of  the  nondas.     Of  glorie  he  hath  not  so  much  as  someJ 

axidmMt^  and  is  farre  shorte  of  div erse  (which  well  considered 
^cciicnt  is  no  substantial!  part  of  tlie  thing)  in  resolution  and 
'"**'  true  valour,  not  of  that  which  is  set  on  by  ambition 

but  of  that,  which  wisedome  and  reason  may  settle  in 
a  well  disposed  minde,  hee  had  as  much  as  may 
imagined  or  wished  for.  He  hath  in  mine  opinion, | 
made  as  great  triall  of  his  vertues^  as  ever  did  AU\i> 
ander  or  Ccesar :  for  although  his  exploites  of  war 
be  not  so  frequent,  and  so  high  raised*  yet  beir 
throughly  considered,  they  are  as  weigh  tie,  as  re-j 
solute*  as  constant,  yea  and  as  authentieall  a  testH| 
mony  of  hardnes  and  military  suflieiencie,  as  anj 
mans  else.  The  Grecians,  without  any  contradiction 
affoorded  him  the  lionour,  to  entitle  him  the  efaiefe 
and  first  man  among  themselves:  and  to  be  /^ 
and  chief e  man  of  Greece^  is  uit/iout  all  qitcsi: 
bee  ehiefe  and  first  man  of  the  world.  Touching  hi 
knowledge  and  worth,  this  ancient  judgement  dothl 
yet  remaine  amongst  us,  that  never  was  man  wh^i 
knezv  so  miich^  nor  never  man  that  spake  leme  then  heS 
For  he  was.  by  Sect  a  Pythagorian:  and  what  bej 
spake,  no  man  ever  spake  better :  An  excellent  and 
most  perswasive  Orator  was  hee*  And  concerning 
his  inaners  and  conscience  therein  he  farre  outwent 
all  that  ever  medled  with  managing  affaires  :  For  in 
this  one  part,  which  ought  especially  to  be  noted 
and  which  alone  decLireth  what  we  are,  and  whicbj 
only  1  counterpoise  to  al  otliers  together,  he  givethj 
place  to  no  Philosoplier ;  no  not  to  SocrateJi  himselfe,] 
In  whom  innocencie  is  a  quality,  proper,  ehiefe.  con* 
stant,  uniforme  and  incorruptible.  In  comparison' 
of  which,  it  seemeth  in  Alexander  subalternall,  un-  . 
certaine,  variable,  effeminate  and  accidentally  Anti-fl 
quitie  judged  that  precisely  to  sift  out,  and  curioudv™ 
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to  prie  into  mil  other  famotLs  CapiAines,  there  b  in  CHArrHJi 
evtty   one  severally  .some    lipeciall    quality,   which     ^^^^^ 
ntuUces   hini   renowTned   and   famous ;   In   this   mui  (ytiw 
«ioiie,  it  is  a  vertuc  and   sulHc  icru*ie,  crrery  wheie  imSi? 
eompleate  and  alike ;  which  in  all  atlice^  of  humane  ^^u^iitm 
life,  leaveth  nothing  more  to  be  wisihed-for.     Be  it  in  **" 

KWikc  or  private ;  in  neaecablc  negotiations  or  war* 
e  occupations;  be  it  to  live  or  die,  greatly  or 
roriou>»ly«  I  know  no  fomic  or  fortune  of  man,  that 
admire  or  regard,  witli  .so  much  honour,  with  to 
much  lova  True  it  is,  I  finde  this  obstinacie  in 
poirertie«  somewliat  scrupulous :  and  so  have  his  best 
iHeods  pourtrayed  it  And  this  oncly  action  (h]|^ 
tiotwith^nding  and  very  worthy  admiration)  I  finde 
or  deeme  somewhat  sharpe ;  so  as  I  would  nor  wiab, 
nor  doire  tlie  imitation  thereof  in  me,  according  to 
tfie  forme  it  wa!i  in  him.  Sdpio  ^Emi/iaFms  uone 
(woold  any  cha^  him  nith  as  fierce,  and  nobly* 
minded  an  end,  and  with  a^  deepe  and  universal! 
Imowledgie  of  Sciences)  migiit  be  placed  in  the  other 
sale  of  the  halliince  against  him*  Oh  what  a  dts* 
pleaattre  hatli  «^wifl -gliding  Time  done  me,  even  in 
the  nick,  to  depn%  e  our  eyes  of  the  chiefeat  paire  of 
lives,  din  t*  uoblcst  tliat  ever  were  in  Ptutarke^ 

of  these  t\.^  .liy  worthy  personate' s-  hv  the  univer* 
saD  consent  of  the  world,  the  one  »f  Gmx-ians, 

the  other  principall  of  Romanes.  W  Iiat  a  matter, 
what  a  workeman  1  For  a  man  tliat  was  no  Saint, 
but  as  we  say,  a  gallanthonest  man.  of  civil  maner^i 
snd  eommon  customcs ;  of  a  temperate  haughtinesse ; 
the  richest  life  I  know  (as  the  vulgar  saying  is)  to 
have  lived  amongst  the  li\ing,  and  fraughtcd  i/iith 
the  richest  c|ualities,  and  nimt  to  be  desired  parts  (all 
things  impartially  considered)  m  it'v  t.i.rnour,  b  that 
of  Jlkibmdei*      But  touching   J  mdm^  for  a 

pattcme  of  exrewrive  goodn^,  I  wU  here  insert  cer- 
tatne  of  his  opinions.     The  sweetest  contentment  he 
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CHAPTER  had  in  all  his  life,  he  witnesseth  to  have  beene,  th< 
^^^^      pleasure  he  gave  his  father  and  mother,  of  liis  \4ctoi 
upon  Leuctra:  he  staketh  much  in  preferring  t' 
pleasure,  before  his  content,  so  just  and  full  of 
glorious  an  action.     Hee  thought  it  unlaxcp  i 

were  it  to  recover  the  Ubertic  of  his  count rey^  j^f  «/. 
Ofie  to  hill  a  man^  except  he  kneic  a  ^fust  cause* 
therefore  was  he  so  backeward  in  the  enterprise  of 
PelopidaH    his    companion,   for    the  deliverance    of 
Thebes.     He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  in  a  battell 
a  man  should  avoid  to  encounter  his  friend,  betn^i^  on 
the  contrary  part ;  and  if  he  met  him.  to  spare  him»H 
And  his  humanitie  or  gentlenes,  even  towards  hij| 
verj^  enemies,  having  made  him  to  be  suspected  of 
the  Boeotians,  forsomuch  as  after  he  had  miraci:*   "  ^ 
forced  the  Lacedemonians  to  open  him  a  [ 
which  at  the  entrance  of  Morea  neere  Corinth^  ^h^i 
had   undertaken   to   make-good,  he  was   contented, 
wnthout   fuilher    pursuing  them   in   furie,    to   Imve 
marched  over  their  bellies;   was  the  cause  he  wis 
deposed  of  his  office  as  Captaine  General!,      Moi 
honourable  for  such  a  cause ;  and  for  the  shame 
was  to  them,  soone  after  to  be  forced  by  uecessi 
to  advance  him  to  his  first  place  :  and  to  acknowledge' 
how  their  glorie,  mid  confesse  that  their  safetie  did 
onely  depend  on  him :  victory  following  him  as 
shadow,  whither  soever  he  went:  and  as  the 
perity  of  his  countrie  was  borne  by  and  wnth  hi 
It  died  with  and  by  him. 
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\HIS  hudUtig  up  of  so  much  tnish»  or  chapteh 
packing  uf  so.  maw  sevcniU  piecMi    xoyii 
1$    done    HO  ^stfangdjK   as    I    iicrcr  oc  tke 
lay  hands  on  it,  but  when  an   over 
Umt   idtcnesse  urgeth    me:    and   no 
where,  but  in  mine  owne  house.     So 
have  it  beenc  eompaet  at  sundry  pauses,  and  con- 
triied  at  !;evemU  inten^alk,  an  orraHions  have  some- 
time  for  many  months  together,  here  and  there  in 
other  plai'c*t,  aetained  me.     Roides,  I  never  correct 
my  flr«it  imagination?!  by  the  second,  it  may  Uajipen, 
I  now  and  then  alter  some  word,  ratber  to  divenhifte* 
then  take  any  thing  away.     My  purpO!«e  U,  to  repre- 
sent the  prf>j(ressc  of  u—  *  :!nour!^  that  every  part 
be  »eene  or  member  di>  hed,  as  it  was  oroduced. 

I  would  to  (Jod  I  had  begunne  sooner,  and  icncw  the 
tfscke  of  my  cliatiges,  md  course  cf  my  variatioiis. 
A  boy  whom  I  emplo3red  to  write  for  me,  supposed 
he  had  gotten  a  rich  bootle,  when  he  stole  M>me 
parts,  whit'h  he  best  liked.  But  one  thing  comforts 
me  that  lie  hUbU  gairie  no  more*  then  I  lost  by  them* 
I  am  growne  elder  by  seaven  or  eiglit  yeaies  since 
I  begmnne  them;  nor  bath  it  beene  wtthoot  some 
new  ptirchaseu  I  have  by  the  Uberalitv  of  yeares 
acquainted  mv  selfe  with  the  stone-chollike.  Tlieir 
eonmieree  ana  long  c*  ^hm,  is  not  easily  past- 

orcr  without  some  mi  -    fmitc.      I  would  be 

plad,  that  of  many  other  presentft,  they  hare  ever 
m  store,  to  bestow  opoiiMHfeM*  ^  N*  jmoti  them 
loDg,  they  had  made  rhtl^HK  flUttt  hid 

beene  more  m  n^^ 

mc  wiUi  I 


I 


CHAPTER  infancy,  I   hated   more.     Of  all  accidents   incident 
^^  to  age,  it  was  that  I  feared  most.     My  selie  ha\^e 

Of  the  many  times  thought,  I  went  on  too  farre,  and  that 

b^t^U^*^^   to  hold  out  so  long  a  journey,  I  must  of  necessities 
chUdreaand   in   the   end,    stumble   upon    some   such    unplea^itng 
chance.      I   perceived   plaiiiely,  and  protested  suffi* 
ciently,  it  was  high  time  to  depart,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  skillfull  chirurgions,  who  when 
they  must  cut  off  some  member,  life  must  be  seiurd  ^ 
to  the  quicke,   and   cut   to  the  sound   flesh.      That  I 
nature  is  xvont  to  make  him  pay  uniokrnble  nsurie, 
who  doth  not  ifedd  or  pay  the  same  in  due  time.     I 
was  so  farre  from  being  readie  to  make  law^uU  tender 
of  it,  that  in  eighteene  months,  or  thereabouts,  I  have 
continued  in  so  yrkesome  and  unpleasiug  plight,  I  ^ 
have  already  learn  d  to  apply  my  selfe  unto  it ;  and  ■ 
am  now  entrmg  into  covenant  with  this  ehollicall 
kinde  of  life ;  for  therein  I  finde  matter,  wherewith 
to  comfort  me,  and  to  hope  better.     So  much  are 
nien  enured  in  their  miserable  estate,  that  no  cofiditim 
is  so  poore,  but  they  xvill  accept  ;  so  they  may  cmUimu 
in  the  same,     Heare  Mwcenas. 


Dchilem  foci  to  ma  n  w, 

Debt  I  em  pede,  co.ra^ 

huhrivm  fpmfe  dentrSf 

Vita  Hum  superejii,  bene  est, — Sen.  EpiiU  101  f. 

M&ke  me  be  weake  of  hand. 
Scarce  on  my  leg^ges  to  stand, 
Shake  my  loose  teeth  with  puine, 
'Tis  well  so  life  remaine. 


And  Tamburlane  cloked  the  fantasticall  cruelty, 
he  exercised  upon  Lazars  or  Leprousmen,  with  a 
foolisli  kiude  of  hunuuiitie,  putting  all  he  eoiild  finde 
or  heare-of,  to  death,  (as  he  said,)  to  ridde  them  from 
so  painefull  and  miserable  a  life^  as  they  lived.  For, 
tliere  was  none  so  wretched  amongst  them,  tiiat  would 
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not  rftthcT  liavc  beeii«  tlirce  UmaE  a  I^pcr,  tiuui  not  chaptbii 
to  be  at  all     And  Anikihetm  the  Stoick,  being  very     ^^^^^ 
sicske,  and  er}iug  out :  Oh  vA^  $haU  ihlivcr  mc  fr&m  Oft^^, 
mif  tmrneuting  evilM  f    IHof^cfum^  who  was  ct»me  to         ^ 
itsite  him,  foortliwith  pra>eiiting  him  a  knife ;  Mary* 
thiSy  takl  he*  and  that  vcn^  Hpecdity*  if  tliou  please : 
I  meaiie  not  of  my  lile,  reply  eel  luff .  but  of  mv  -sicke- 
nesM.      The  sufferanees  whieh  simply  touch  us  in 
minde»  doe  imieh  Icssc  affV  *       r,  then  moit  men: 
Partly  by  judgt  incut ;  Fur  t  rkl  deenurth  diverae 

ttiingi  liorible,  or  avoydable  with  the  losiiie  of  life* 
which  to  me  are  in  a  matiee  tlidiil'crent :  Partly,  by 
a  stupid  and  iniieii^ble  romfitwioiit  I  have  in  aeei- 
dents,  that  hit  me  not  point-blaneke :  VV^hich  cooa^ 
plejuon  1  eibeeme  one  uf  the  better  partes  of 
natundl  eonditioii.  Ikit  llic  truely^esKtitiall 
oorjKiraU  suflomticei^  ttiose  I  taifte  very  senntbiys 
Yet  u  jt«  having  other  times  foK*apprdiaided  than 
with  a  dclii^atc  and  weake  sight*  and  by  the  enjoy- 
ing of  thisi  long  health  and  na[)py  resU  wliieh  God 
hiUh  lent  mc,  the  better  [>art  or  my  i|^^  aomewhat 
anpaired :  I  had  by  irnagi nation  oonoetvad  tlmei  so 
intolerable,  tliat  in  good  truUi«  I  wa^  more  afraidc, 
than  binee  I  have  found  hurt  in  tl>em :  Whereupon, 
I  dayly  augment  \Xm  opinion :  That  most  of  our 
aoule^  faculties  (as  we  employ  them)  doe  more 
tiouble  than  stead  the  quiet  repose  of  life.  I  am 
eotitiimally  trrftpling  with  the  worst  of  all  discaiieat 
the  OMK^t  is,  the  most  mortall,  the  most  re* 

funitlesHc  Miiil  Ui'  violent*     I  have  alreadie  had 

tnail  uf  live  or  .  ..uig  and  painefiiU  fitter  of  it 
NevcrtlKlesNC*  c>  ther  I  tlatter  my  M,*lfe«  or  in  this 
iiltght  till  miethiiw.  that  wnuld  laifie  keep 

tiiV   -i*  f  -  ,.ier,  naaneiy 

is  1  of  dcatli,  and 

«diiaiou*^  aud  ooiiM9C|ueiioes,  ^ 
busnog  ioto  our  heads.     But 
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CHAPTER  selfe,  hath  not  so  sharpe  a  smarting,  or  so  pricking  a 
^^^Y^'  sharpenesse,  that  a  setled  man  should  enter  into  nige 
or  fall  into  dispaire.  This  commoditie  at  least  I  have 
by  the  cholHcke,  tiiat  what  I  could  never  bring  to 
passe  in  my  selfe,  which  was,  altogether  to  reconcile, 
and  throughly  to  acquaint  my  selfe  with  death,  sbee 
shall  atchieve,  she  shall  accomplish  ;  for  by  how  much 
more  shee  shall  imix>rtune  and  urge  me,  by  so  much 
lesse  shall  death  bee  fearefull  unto  mee,  I  had  already 
gotten,  not  to  be  beholding  to  Ufe,  but  onely  in  regard 
of  life,  and  for  lives  sake :  She  shall  also  untie  this  A 
intelligence,  and  loose  this  combination.  And  God  n 
graunt,  if  in  the  end  her  sluiipenesse  shall  happen  to 
surmount  my  strength,  shee  cast  me  not  into  the  other 
extremitie,  no  lesse  vicious,  no  lesse  bad,  that  is,  ta 
love  and  desire,  to  die. 

Sutnmum  nee  tneiua»  diem^  nee  opia^ 

—Mart,  x,  Epig,  xlvli,  ult 

Nor  feare  thy  latest  doome, 
Nor  wish  it  ere  it  come. 

They  are  two  passions  to  be  feared,  but  one  hath 
her  remedy  neerer  than  the  other.  Otherwise,  I  have 
ever  found  that  precept  ceremonious,  which  so  pre- 
cizely  appoints  a  man  to  set  a  good  countenance,  a 
setled  resolution,  and  disdaiiiefull  carriage,  upon  the 
sufferance  of  evills.  WMiy  doth  Philosophy,  which 
onely  respecteth  livelinesse  and  regardcth  effects, 
ammuze  it  selfe  about  these  externall  apparance^f 
Let  her  leave  this  care  to  Mimikes,  to  Histrions,  and 
to  Rhetorieke  Masters,  who  make  so  great  acconipt 
of  our  gestures.  Let  her  hardly  remit  this  vocall 
lithernesse  unto  eviU,  if  it  be  neither  cordiall,  nor 
stomacall.  And  let  her  lend  her  voluntary  plaints 
to  the  kinde  of  sighes,  sobs,  palpatations,  and  pale- 
nesse,  which  nature  hath  exempted  from  our 
sanee,     Alwayes  provided,  the  courage  be 
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fbune,  and  words  sam  dispairc ;  let  her  be  so  eon-  chapter 
tented^.     fFhat  mullir  mm  it  if  met  bntd  our  mrmeM^  m    ***^' 
wewi'^        *         ''        ''    '     "^^  '  fmmeth  u%  for  our  Oftfci 
sdTC^,  to  sttrnc*     I^t  her 

•iiplie  her  selfe  to  govt  me  out  undcnitandingt  wliich 
sfee  hath  undertakeii  to  instruct.     I.rt  her   in   the  '**^*** 
pugs  or  fits  of  the  cholUke,  still  niaitiUine  the  soule 
capable  to  acknowledge   her  !^]fe  and   follow  her 
aectistotned  coitnet  r«  sorrow  and  endurtng 

Criefie^  and  not  shamei  p  nrostrate  her  selfe  aft 

is  fecte:   Mooi^ed  and  chafed  wtUi   the  combatet 
not  basely  supprcsapd  f  '  *rowne:C'a{K 

ahle  of  enterbumnoit  jiations,  unto 

m  eertainc  limit  In  so  extnmie  accidents,  it  is 
cruelty,  to  reouire  so  composed  a  warde  at  our 
hands*  //tor  kaoe  a  good  game,  it  tdcilb  not^  though 
W€  have  an  ill  countenance.  If  the  body  be  any 
whit  eased  by  complaining,  let  hini  doe  it :  If  stirring 
or  agHatton  please  himt  let  htm  tume,  roifile  and 
tosse  himselfe  as  long  as  he  list:  If  with  raisti^ 
hh  voyce,  or  sctulirig  it  fortli   with  more        '       e, 

he  think  his  griefe  any  thing  slaved  or  vi. [m 

some  Phy^ttians  affimie  it  liomcwhat  ea%eth  women 
^lilde,  and  in  a  tneane  of  oi^  pecdy 

are  he  not  to  do  it;  or  if  i.;    ....ly  but 


I 


dil. 


entcrtaine  hb  torment,  let  him  mainely  cry  out 
Let  u<i  not  conmiaund  our  voyee  to  depart ;  but  if 
slie  will,  let  us  not  hinder  it  EpicuruM  doth  not 
only  pardon  his  wise*man  to  erie  out*  when  he  is 
grieved  or  iexed«  but  perswadeth  him  to  it  Pugila 
etiam  quum  Jcriunt^  in  /aetamSg  caaMfm  in^mmKumi. 
quia  /mifundenda  voce  omme  corpus  mtenmhir^  wMf- 
que  p/aga  vehemtntior  (Cic.  7\fir,  Qn*  ii)*  Jlfas  when 
they  Jigkt  teitA  mmd-bar-  ^  *^  f^ich  henvu  H^et^umM^  in 
fitekmg  their  blom  ami  e  it^  wHigive  a  groame 

wMhalil  biemue  hff  v  voifce  aU  their  botfy 


i$  ako  Mirayned, 


itfi 


'<ii     f  ni      i^i  r  f/nc 
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CHAPTER  vehenience.      We    are    vexed   and   troubled   enough 
^^^^^^     with  tlie   evill,  without   troubling  and  vexing  our 
Of  the  selves  with  these  superfluous  rules.     This  I  say  to 

bet^cne**^*^  excuse  those,  which  are  ordinarily  seene  to  rage  in 
chiidreaand  the  fits,  and  storme  in  the  assaults  of  this  sicke- 
fathers  nesse :   for,  as  for  me,  I  have  hitherto  past  it  aver 

with  somewhat  a  better  countenance,  and  am  con- 
tent to  groane  without  braying  and  exclaiming. 
And  yet  I  trouble  not  my  selfe,  to  maintaine  this 
exterior  decencie;  for,  I  make  small  reckoning  of 
such  an  advantage;  In  that  I  lend  my  sicknesse 
what  it  requireth :  But  either  my  paine  is  not  so 
excessive,  or  I  beare  it  witli  more  constancy  than 
the  vulgar  sorte,  Indeede  I  must  confesse,  when  the 
sharpe  fits  or  throwes  assaile  me,  I  complaine,  and 
vexe  my  selfe,  but  yet  I  never  fall  into  despaire,  ii_ 
that  fellow : 

Ejulatu,  questn,  gemitu,  fremltibus 
Resonando  muUxtm  fiebiles  voces  refert, 

— ^Cic.  Md, 

With  howling,  growning  and  compUnt  of  fates^ 
Most  lamentable  cries  he  imitates. 


« 


I  feele  my  selfe  in  the  greatest  heate  of  my  sioke^ 
nesse  ;  and  I  ever  found  my  selfe  capable  and  in 
tune,  to  speake,  to  thinke  and  to  answer,  as  soundly 
as  at  any  other  time,  but  not  so  constantly,  because 
my  paine  doth  much  trouble  and  distract  me.  WTien 
I  am  thought  to  bee  at  the  lowest,  and  that  such 
as  are  a}>out  me  spare  me,  I  often  make  a  trial]  of 
ray  forces,  and  propose  them  such  discourses  as  are 
furthest  from  my  state.  There  is  nothing  impossible 
for  mee,  and  me  thinkes  I  can  doe  all  things  upon 
a  sodaine  fitte,  so  it  continue  not  long.  Oh  why 
have  not  I  the  gift  of  that  dreamer*  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  who  dreaming  that  bee  was  closely  em  brae- 
ing  a  yong  wench ;  found  himselfe  ridde  of  the  stone 
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in  his  sbeetes  t     Mine  c1o«l  siruugclys  dis-wencb  me.  chaptbh 
111   the  ioteitnitsion  or  res^BBrvt' t\m  ouiraKifnts    ^QQCVn 
paine«  when  as  my  Ureters  <lhroiif{h  mhieh  the  I  rine  ch  tiw^ 
puMth   from  the   reuie^t   to  the   bladder)   Uiiguish  JJJ^" 
without  gnawing  me,  I  sodaiiiely  rttunie  into  my 

ordiriar)'  forme:    fot-    h  as  my  mind  taketh  oo 

other  fillnrumc»  but  iisible  and  corparalL     AU 

which  I  certttinclv  owe  unto  the  care  I  liave  Itad 
to  prepare  my  s^ltt  by  reason  and  di^icourse  of  sudi 
aecident$: 


I 


I 


Smiia  «f^  nurm  mmmj'm 

—Vim.  sEm'vl'lM. 

Na  new  or  tinrxf>rcte^  fon»e  b  i3ul« 
Of  tmrr  ttrrtt :  fttl  I  ffjferiMt, 

In  inj  61U...*   ^..U  nj  tetfc  t  •It  foceprnft. 

m  handled  M^inewhat  roughly  fijr  a  l*rcntise» 
ith  a  viokrit  jmd  rude  change ;  being  at  one 
instant  falne  from  a  very  pleading,  calme*  and  moat 
happy  cntidittnii  nf  life,  unto  the  mnsi  dnloroos.  ytkt^ 
iome  and  pjiineiulU  that  ran  posMhly  be  imagined: 
For^  be?iide$  that  in  it  selfe  it  \%  a  diMa.se  greatly  to 
be  feared,  iu  begkuittiffs  or  approaches  are  in  mee 
iharper  or  more  oiflleiirL  ttuui  it  ia  wont  to  trouble 
ottieDi  withali  The  pang?s  and  (ittai  thereof  doe  so 
often  asniie  mee,  that  in  a  nmnncrr  I  have  no  more 
feeling  of  peifeet  health,  Notu'itb!^tanding  1  hitlierto 
keepe  my  ^rit  m  Mated,  aii  if  I  ean  bat  ioyne  eon* 
ftaney  untn  it.  I  finde  my  aelfe  to  be  ui  a  much 
better  state  of  life,  tlian  a  thousand  others,  who 
have  neither  ague  nor  other  tnfirmttie,  but  itidi  aa 
for  want  of  dtioourae  they  ffive  themadvcs.  There 
lA  a  eertmbie  fashion  of  iubtue  humilitie,  which  pro* 
eecdeth  of  presumption:  As  this:  Tliat  in  many 
things  we  acknowledge  our  tgnoranoe,  and  are  so 
eurteous  to  avowe,  that  in  Xaturet  worfcea,  there 

est 
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CHAPTER  are  same  qualities  and  conditions,  which  to  us  are 
^^^^*     imperceptible,  and  whereof  our  sufficiencie  cannot 
Of  the  discover  the  meanes»  nor  finde  out  the  causes.     By 

^^^Sie'"  this  honest  and  conscientious  declaration,  we  hope 
chUdrcn  and  to  gaine,  that  we  shall  also  be  beleeved  in  those, 
we  shall  say  to  understand.  VVce  neede  not  goe 
to  cull  out  miracles,  and  chus^ stranggs^ditf  p" }W^ 
me  seemeth,  that  amongst  those  thmgswe  ordinarily 
see,  there  are  such  incomprehensible  rarities^  as  ther 
exceed  all  difficulty  of  miracles*  What  monster  is 
it,  that  this  teare  or  drop  of  seed,  wlierof  we  are 
ingendred  brings  with  it ;  and  in  it  the  impressions, 
not  only  of  the  corporall  forme,  but  even  of  the  very 
thoughts  and  inclinations  of  our  fathers?  WHierc 
doth  this  droppe  of  water  containe  or  lodge  this 
infinite  number  of  formes  ?  And  how  beare  they 
these  resemblances,  of  so  rash,  and  unruly  a  pro- 
gresse,  that  the  childes  childe  shall  be  answerable 
to  his  grandfather,  and  the  nephew  to  his  uncled 
In  the  family  of  LepidU'S  the  Roman,  there  have 
beene  three,  not  successively,  but  some  between, 
that  were  borne  with  one  same  eye  covered  with  a 
cartilage  or  gristle.  There  was  a  race  in  Thebes^ 
which  from  their  mothers  wombe,  bare  the  forme 
of  a  burre,  or  yron  of  a  launce;  and  such  as  had  j 
it  not,  were  judged  as  mis-begotten  and  deemed  ■ 
unlawfull.  Aristotk  reporteth  of  a  certaine  Nation,  ' 
witli  whom  all  women  were  common,  where  children 
were  allotted  their  fathers,  only  by  their  resem-  I 
blances.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  I  am  indebted  ' 
to  my  father  for  this  stonie  quality ;  for  he  died 
exceedingly  tormented  with  a  great  stone  in  his 
bladder.  He  never  felt  himself  troubled  with  the 
disease,  but  at  the  age  of  sixtie  seaven  yeares,  before 
which  time  he  had  never  felt  any  likelihood,  or 
motion  of  it,  nor  in  his  reines,  nor  in  his  sides,  nor 
elsewhere :  and  until!  then  had  lived  in  vejyDruS' 
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luii  healUi,  «iid  little  i»ubjcct  to  inlinnrties,  and  chaptbr 


Fell  ycmrc£»  atul 


with  Uinl 


xionni 


tninnig  m  very  dolorous  Uvt .  .....     I  wa^  bi .,.      .  l  ort^ 

and  twenty  yoires  licforr  hi?i  sicknt*^,  and  during  tljc  |^^^^^^^ 
course  of  iiis  health v  ^Htate  \m  third  child.     VVhcrc  thMtm 
^n|  al  tliia*  while  tlic  propeni^ion  or  incUnatum  to  '^***»» 
^^^  defect,  hatched  I     And  when  he  wan  m>  farre 
^prom  ^ueh  a  disease,  ttiat  lig^lit  part  of  hi  mee 

■wherewith  he  compos-!  n**%  Uuw  couid  it  u- imrt, 

Hbeare  so  gte^t  an  b  m  of  it  {      And  how  so 

'     elofipt  ty  covered*  that  iurlie  five  yean  • 

begunne  to  Iiavc  n  r***  i;.,{r  of  it  ?    And  i v*  .^  ...^.^c, 

among  so  inany  <  n  and  Mster^«  and  all  of  one 

molher*     He  that  ^hal  resolve  nic  of  this  progresses 

II  will  beiteve  him  m»  many  other  miraclei  uh  he  Uiall 
pleaae  to  tell  nice:  alwaycs  provided  \hs  conunooly 
tliey  doe)  hee  goe  not  al>out  to  pay  me.  witli  a 
doctrine  much  more  dif^^  "t*  "'^t  rt.rifn5t|4.||j^  then  is 
the  thing  it  mtUc  (let  1  iiewliat  excuse 

my   libertie:)  for  by  tbe  iMne   iniUsiun  and  fatall 


T     I. 


»Tf»  fp»4j.Mi« 


-^i  *i, 


..f.-i 


M^t 


me  and  their  artc«  is  to  me  hercditarie«     >1;  r 

rli%'ed  three  sicore  and  fourteene  ynres:  Mv  i 

[fatlier  three  ^nire  and  nine;   my  great  grai.  r 

Ivcr)'  neerc  foure*score,  and  never  tasted  or  iooke  any 
kimlc   of   r*  '      ke.      And   whaU^ocvcr  was  not  in 
timiinarv    i.  .ongst   tliem.  was  deenud  a  drug. 

^mhr  is  ^oundtti  upon  emericnct  and  cramn/eMU""^ 
l»  miiie  opinion.      U  not  tnts  a  manifest  kincic  of 
^^aperieoee  aiul    ver>*  advantageous  t      1    kiiuw   not 
whether  in  all  their  regiatcn,  they  are  able  to  ftiidc 
me  thr  -     *    -       bred,  brought  up,  and  de- 

ceased. ,  in  one  «anie  chtmiiie,  that 

i  regiinerit  have 


1  Wherein  Iul)  ui 

lutBMaop^atkafct 


^it  if 
^  tiiy 


6M 


Of  the 


betweeo^ 
children  and 
fathers 
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CHAPTER  side.     Whereas  among  Physitions  fortune  is  of  more 
^^^^Y^^     consequence,  then  reason.     Low-brought,  and  weake 
as  I  am  now,  let  them  not  take  me  at  an  advantage, 
nor  let  tlieni  not  threaten  me :  for  that  were  insult- 
ing arrogance.      And  to  say  truth,  I  have  by  mv 
familiar  examples  gained  enough  upon  them  althougli  j 
they  would  take  hold  and  stay  there.    Humane  thiiigsB 
have  not  so  much  constancie :  It  is  now  two  hundred 
yeares ;  wanting  but  eighteene,  that  this  Essay  eon* 
tinueth  with   us :  For,  the  first  was  borne  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
two.      Some   reason   there   is   why  tliis   experience 
should  now  beginne  to  faile  us.      Let  them  not  up* 
braide  me   with  those  infirmities,  which   now  have 
seazed  upon  me:    Is  it  not  sufficient  to  have  lived 
seaven  and  fortie  yeares  in  good  and  perfect  health 
for  my  part  ?     Suppose  it  be  the  end  of  my  carriere, 
^t  it  is  jif-JthaUgngest.      Mine  ancestors  by  some 
"secret  instinct  and    naturall  inclination   have  ever 
loathed  al  maner  of  Physicke :  for  the  very  sight  of  I 
drugs  bred  a  kinde  of  horror  in  my  father.     The  Lord  ] 
of  Gaviac  mine  unckle  by  the  fathei^  side,  a  man  of  | 
the  church,  sickish  even  from  his  birth,  and  who  not- 
withstanding made  his  weake  life  to  hold  untill  sixtie 
seaven  yeares,  falling  once  bito  a  dangerous  and  velie- 
ment   continuall   feaver,   it  was   by  the   physitiom 
concluded,  thcat  unlesse  he  would  aide  himselfe  (for 
they  often  terme  that  aide,  which  mdeede  is  impeach- 
ment) he  was  but  a  dead  man.      The  good  soule, 
afrighted  as  he  was,  at  that  homble  sentence,  answered 
thus,  why  then  I  am  a  dead  man :  But  siiortly  after 
God  made  their  prognostications  to   proove    vaine. 
The  Lord  of  Bmsaguct  last  of  the  brethren  (for  the? 
were  foure)  and  by  much   the  last,  he  alone  sub- 
mitted himselfe  to  that  arte,  as  I  imagine  by  reason 
of  tlie  frequence  he  had  in  other  Sciences;  for  be 
was  a  Counsellor  in  the  Court  of  Parliament,  which 
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^uered  so  ill  wtili  liitii,  titnt   tliouirlt  he  were  in  chjipter 


of  •  very   strong  ci* 
Ire  the   others,  except 


XXXVII 


oiit  he   die<l  long 
iUe   Lord  of  Saiii!  of  um 


It 


I  liny 


well 


inii  dvstmthit!  in 


Sn    FID  ol 


eoii- 


re  endcvoured  to  forer 


I  hnvv  received  of  th^Mi^ 
kc.      Yet  if  I' 
nut  thi^     T    - 
llthesi 


\^t% 


wkieit  without  reflKoii  are  bonur  in  itSt  ure  vicious, 
iiga  kinde  r  *  ■     tndie  a  man  must  Hght  t\  *^  ^' 
liDay  be  I  u  h  s  propeiisinn.  but  I  in  tk*d 

led  the  ^ine  by  diMMiuriies^  whieh  in 


[And  St 

line  *  iinttrtiied  the  opinion   1  ^ 

[1  h-  .g  thfr  eqiyadeniHoa  lo  i 

of  the  wimxfiamm  of  its  frte 


f  it     For, 
1  'iiisickfiJtijr  U- 

It  would  na^ 

T^  :-  -fn  Wmk^  krai/k 
j//  cauteries 
i  fr lUo^ini; 

•    njive  ^'M  a* ♦T 

lenu       iiciilth   is  a  very 

y  thing,  that  in  jHirstiitc 


\koorthy  to  he  purckoMt 

It  Itiee  ^ecmcrtii  umi  cm  marwi 
[And  giiefes  to  be  sought  oft 

fvoluptuou  '  I   I 

ipretioiis  jt  II 

it  dcserveth,  m  mftfi  sbould   not  onely  eni) 
,  labour,  ftweate  uud  ^»ood!K  but  ali^ 
inch  as  witliout  it,  hfr  beeomn  .  ^  s 

[isnto  as*    Voluptiioumcst  Scienee  and  vcrtue,  without 
[itf  tamiah  and  Tauish  away*      And  to  the  m* 
itiuil  and    ejtaet    diseounes,   that    p(iiloMy(>j  1 

I  imprint  in  our  mtmb  to  the  eontrary«  wee  need  not 
[oppose  any  thing  against  it  hul  I'  ic  o(  Plato^^ 

bemg  viaiicd  wiili  tlie  lall  iil^  <ich  vr  an  Apo- 

jplexic;  and  in  this  pn  .  rhslrnire  him  to 

leall  ih-  '    n 

Ali:!--^.-    : i.^  ,,  .       iHliot 

be  estoeoied  of  [mee}  either  sharf le  or  deaie*     Hut  I 

have  some  other  Stppamiefs,  ^'  -trarigely  make 

me  to  distmst  al  this  ware.     1  u  ^  :   1  £iy  fciut  there 

Tou  ti.  2  k  0S5 


Mwn 


•«9 


MONT/ 

CHAPTER  side.     Whereas  a 
*^*-^^     consequence,  thei 
Of  the  as  I  am  now,  let  i 

g^SSSr*  nor  le*  them  not  i         _ 

children  and    ing   aiTOgance.  4^f  i^K*^'^ 

fathers  familiar  examples  /.»  '^b  ***  ** 
they  would  take  hoi  ^^p  ««liM^^ 
have  not  so  much  c  cH  M  * 

yeares ;  wanting  bii 
tinueth  with   us :   i 
yeare  of  our  Lord 
two.      Some  reasor 
should  now  beginne 
braide  me  with  th( 
seazed  upon  me:   J 
seaven  and.  fortie  y( 
for  my  part  ?     Supp* 
yet  it  is  ^  thfi  hmn  *  ^ 

'secret  instinct  and  "^ 

loathed  al  maner  of  1  ^ 

drugs  bred  a  kinde  of  I  ^ 

of  Gaviac  mine  unckh 
the  church,  sickish  eve 
withstanding  made  his 
seaven  yeares,  falling  or 
meat   continuall  feavei 
concluded,  that  unlesse 
they  often  terme  that  ai( 
ment)  he  was  but  a  dc 
afrighted  as  he  was,  at  tha 
thus,  why  then  1  am  a  di 
God  made  their  prognos 
The  I^ord  of  Bussagu^t  las 
were  foure)  and  by  mucl. 
mitted  himselfe  to  that  arl 
of  the  frecjuence  he  had  ii 
was  a  Counsellor  in  the  Coi 
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CHAPTER  the  Arcadians  (saith  PUnk)  cure  all  maladies  with 
^^^'^     Cowes  milke.      And  the  Lybians  (saith  Hcrodotm) 
Of  the  doe  generally  enjoy  a  perfect  health,  by  obsenTngt 

bS^^"*^*^   this  custome,  which  is,  so  soone  as  their  children  ate] 
ct^tdrenaxid   about  fourc  yceres  old,  to  cautherize  and  seare  the 
"**  veines  of  tlieir  head  and  templei»,  whereby  they  cut 

off  tlie  way  to  all  rumes  and  defluxions-  And  the ' 
countrie-people  wliere  I  dwell,  use  nothing  against 
all  diseases,  but  some  of  the  strongest  wine  they 
can  get,  with  store  of  saffron  and  spice  in  it ;  and 
all  with  one  like  fortune*  And  to  say  true,  of  all 
this  diversitie  of  rules  and  confusion  of  prescrip- 
tions, what  other  end  or  ellect  workes  it,  but  to 
evacuate  the  belly  ?  which  a  thousand  home-simples 
will  doe  as  well  And  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
as  profitable  (as  they  say)  and  whether  our  nature 
require  the  [residence]  of  her  excrements,  untill  a  1 
certaine  measure,  as  wine  doth  liis  lees  for  his  pre* 
servation*  You  see  often  men  very  healthy  by  some 
strange  accidents,  to  fall  into  violent  vomites,  and 
fluxies,  and  voydgreat  store  of  excrements,  without 
any  pra^cedent  need,  or  succeeding  benehte :  yea  vnth 
some  empairing  and  prejudice,  I  learn't  of  Piati^ 
not  long  since,  that  of  three  motions,  which  belong 
to  us,  the  last  and  worst,  is  that  of  purgations,  and 
that  no  man,  except  he  be  a  foole,  ought  to  under- 
take  it ;  unlesse  it  be  in  great  extremity.  The  e\ill 
is  troubled  and  stiiTed  up  by  contrary'  oppositions 
It  is  the  forme  of  life,  that  gently  must  diminish, 
consume  and  bring  it  to  an  end.  Since  the  violent 
twinges  of  the  drug  and  maladie  are  ever  to  our 
losse:  since  the  quarrell  is  cleared  in  us,  and  the 
drug  a  trustlesse  helpe ;  by  it's  own  nature  an  enemie 
to  our  health,  and  but  by  trouble  hath  no  accesse  in 
our  state:  Let's  give  them  leave  to  go  on.  That 
orde?'  which  provideth  fo7*  Fleas  and  Moles,  doth  also 
provide  for  ineih  who  have  the  same  patieiwe  to  suffer 
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thtrnMclvfif  tn  hf  guvcmed,  that  FIctu  and  J/r  ^\  CI 

We  may  i*ry  bo-bo-lwie;  it  may  well  nuike  us 

hofir»v  *  vv,U  notliifig  lulvaunce  it     It  is       -    irt  Of  tht 

und  ii   ^       HH  onicr.     Our  fcmr  and  mir  

in  Hew  of  enviting  the  same  unto  it,  doth  disUmte  ^^^ 
and  delay  it  out  cif  our  helpc:  he  cm   '»    *-        r  r^^ 
to  evill  as  well  ast  to  sii-keties<ie.     Tc»  i  le 

to  be  corrupted  in  favour  of  one,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  others  righls  he  will  not  doc  it,  ^  !^bould  they 
fall  into  disorder.  Let  u&  goe  on  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  let  us  follow ;  He  leiideth  <in  such  as  follow 
him:  those  that  follow  hm  ^  lie  haleth  •  ^  'h 
with   their   rage   and    phy^  Mgcther.      i  a 

tiurgation  to  lie  prepared  for  your  brainc ;  It  will  bee  * 
oet'  iploied  unto  it,  then  to  your  stomaeke.     A 

I^«  nian    being    a<dced,    what   had    mode   him 

live  so  long  in  health,  answered,  The  ignnnutee  of 
pktmckf.  And  Adrian  the  Emnerour,  as  be  waa 
dvtnfff  ceased  not  to  me  out,  that  the  immAef  9f 
Phi/ititioni  had  kilted  him.  A  bad  wrestler  became  a 
I'hysition.  Courage.  Miid  Di^ffmatf  to  him,  thim  haM 
rrfiMtm  to  dtje  so.  Jar  now  ahtflf  tMtm  he  he  fu  ftut  them 
the  0roHnd^  who  kofve  hii  I  to  Imf 

it.     H  "i  \i^tK"/i4,  ih<  y  hai'C  this 

7%it  ^  fmmJcMt  their  mecsMmf^ 

the  earth  doth  cowr  their  fmttt.     And   besidea^ 
a  veiy     '  ^    '  '       - 

make    i  _      .  .  .      r, 

whatsoever  cither  Fortune  or  Nature,  or  any  other 
strange  cause  (wherof  the  minil>rr  is  infinite^  pro* 
dueeth  in  us,  or  g^iod  or  healthful!,  it  \%  the  pnviledge 
of  Physicke  to  asertbe  it  unto  herselfe.  All  the 
Ibrtiinate  suectts'  patient,  whidi 

ts  under  thi^r  g^     -^ ^  nature  he  hath 

them*     The  oeeasion«^  that  have  cured  me,  and  which 
a  tboc»and  othen,  wl  1  or  call  fur 

ions  to  lieipe  tbem«  t  ..^^    --.  ,^^  .--icm  in  Uicir 


vintQ 


«l 


CHAPTER  subjects.     And  touching   ill  accidents,  either   they 

^^^Y'^     utterly  disavow  them,  in  imputing  the  blame  of  than  m 

Of  the  to  the  patient,  by  some  vaine  reasons,  vvliereof  they  ^ 

bSweeliT*^*^  never  misse  to  finde  a  great  number ;  as  he  lay  with 

children  and  his  amies  out  of  tlie  bed,  he  hath  heard  the  noyse  of 

a  coach : 


— rkedanim  trajuiiug  arcto 
Vicorum  infiexu, — Juv.  Sai,  iii. 

Coaches  could  hardly  passe , 
The  lane  so  crooked  wiis. 


2.^6, 


His  Window  was  left  open  all  night :  Hee  hath 
laine  upon  the  left  side>  or  troubled  his  head  with 
some  heavie  thought.     In  some,  a  word,  a  dreainei^ 
or  a  looke,  is  of  them  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse^  J 
to  free  themselves  from  all  imputation:  Or  if  theyl 
please,  they  will  also  make  use  of  this  emparing,  and     ' 
thereby  make  up  their  businesse,  and  as  a   meane  ^ 
which  can  never  faile  them,  when  by  their  applica-  | 
tions  the  disease  is  growne  desperate,  to  pay  us  with 
the  assurance,  that  if  their  remedies  had  not  beene, 
it  would  have  beene  much  worse.     He,  whom  but 
from  a  cold  they  have  brought  to  a  quotidian  Ague, 
without  them  should  have  had  a  continual!  fe4iver. 
They  must  necdes  thrive  in  their  btmfiessc,  mwe  all  ilk 
redowjid  to  their  profit.     Truely  they  have  reason  to 
require  of  the  pacient  an  application  of  favourable 
confidence  in  them :  whicli   must  necessarily  be  iu 
good   earnest,   and   yeelding  to   apply  it  self  unto 
imaginations,  over-hard ly  to  be  believed.     Plato  said 
very  well  and  to  tlie  purpose,  that  freely  to  lie  be- 
longed onely  to  Phyntioru,  since  our  health  dependeth 
on  their  vanitie  and  falsehood  of  promises,     ^J\ 
an  author  of  exceeding  rare  excellence,  and   v 
graces  few  discover,  is  very  pleasant  in  representing 
this  kinde  of  tjTannicall  authority  unto  us,  whidi 
they  usurpe  upon  poore  soules,  weakned  by  sickenes, 
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And  overwiiehDcd  throuffh  temn :   far  be  re|)orteth«  C^jjjS 

what  openiioii  he  fcll  b        _  lUiyiiicke  he  Imll  given  o^h^ 
him,     I  have  sweate  much,  answered   he;  that  h 
ffood,  replied  the  I'hyHiiiotu     Another  time  be  Asktd 
hiiu  af^ine  how   he  had  done  mnee:  1  have  had  a 
great  cold  and  quivered  mueti.  said  he :  That  U  very 

twell^  ifuoth  the  PhyMtioti  againe.  The  third  time 
he  demaunded  of  him,  how  he  felt  himiiclfe :  he 
ansiwercdt  I  sHell  and  pufle  up  a«  it  were  with  the 
dropsie:  Tbat*$  not  aniis^,  Miid  tlie  phyiiitian.  A 
fatniliar  friend  of  liis  comniing  aftcrwaitl  to  visite 
^him^  and  lo  know  how  hee  did  i  \'erily  {stad  he)  my 
nArietid  I  die  with  h'  »  too  well.     There  wms  a 

^loore  equall  Law  in  ^j.^.^pt,  hy  whieli  for  tlie  first 
[three  dayes  tlie  Physttion  tooke  the  patient  in  liand, 
the  patienU  perill  and  fortune ;  but  tlie  three 
expired*   it   was   at    his    owne.     For,    H^hat 
^rrampi  i&  tkan,  thai  iKscuLapitis  thm^  patrome  mmt 
kam  bmm  afrwAm  mM  Iwmndtr^  formmmeh  um  k§ 
'  Hippotitiiayhiiii  death  ta  life  f 


Sam  patfT  ^mmpoifmM  aU^mm  mdignmim  mt  mrnkm^ 
MoHmirm  imfrmii,  md  Unmrna  9mrg^r  inim 
ipm  r^^Hmwm  madkmm  lalif  ,  «f  \ 


—Via**.  MtL  ft4.  77a 

\Xdm •ctofiOjig  tlMit  traim  tlk«dr«  --^ — ->TI  nlflil, 
A  QMirUll  miui  %hQtiU  ri«e  to  Hg St, 

Ajntlo^  •acme  iu  bell  iKe  thamirr  nirr«» 
Wlio  Auch  An  «fl«  ffiond  pul»  uhtIi  tDn3*dt»e  knew, 

hii  fottrmm  wntJrf  he  nhmJvcd,  that  tend  M  manf/ 
^e  to  di  \  pby  flit  ton  boassted  unto 

'  *'*1L(    great 

ft   may 


r/rt,    inat     his 

lauthortty.    It    U   tn^ 
liU  io  many  people  without  teare  <if  | 
iw*     Aa  fbr  the  rcsU  had  I  beene  ol  iii 
iWMiM  surely  have  made  my  dtadpUne  i 
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iiystenous.  _ 

the  end  hath  not  answered  the  begaming. 
a  good  ground,  to  have  made  Gods  and  Dcjetiicms 
Authors  of  their  Science*  to  liave  assumed  a  peculiir 
language  and  writing  to  tliennselvcs,  K  " ^x!il 
philosophy  supi>oseth  it  to  be  folly  to  pt  t 

man  to  hi?*  proKt»  by  waves  not  understood:  Lt  n 
4pm  medicu^  imptret  ut  jfumai:  A*  if  a  Phymtifm 
should  bid  a  man  take. 


Terrigenam^  htrbigradam^  damiporiam^  sanguime 

— Cic.  Lkrtm, 

One  eiirth-bori.. ,  ^^^^  by-grasse,  bouse-bemiii^j  slimic^  bloodlefse. 

I         It  was  a  good  rule  in  their  arte,  and  which  ac-| 
conipaaieth   all   fanaticalh    vaine^  and   supematurall' 

V  artes,  that  the  patients  beUefe  must  by  good  hope 
arid  asfniranee  prcoi*cupate  their  effect  and  aperatimu 

---IVhich  rule  tliey  hold  so  farre  forth,  that  tlie  most 

ignorant    and    bungling  horse- leach   is   fitter  for   a 

man  that  hath  confidence  in  him,  tlu:     ^'      skilfullesi 

V     and  learnedst  physition.      The  very        .        of  n>ost 

%of  their  Djugges,  is  somewhat  mysterious  and  djiiiie. 
7%e  left  foot  e  of  a  Tortoyzc ;  Th<  '  '  nfa  Lizard: 
The  dongue  of  an  Klepluint  ;  T  '   of  a  Mole, 

Blood  draione  from  under  tlw  right  xtinff  of  a  wfute 
Pigeon;  And  for  us  wlio  are  troubled  with  tlie 
stone-cholike  (so  disdainfully  abuse  they  our  mi^ser)') 
Some  Rattes  poinded  to  small  ponder ;  and  such 
other  foolish  trash,  which  rather  secme  to  be  iii^tke- 
spells  or  charmes,  tlmn  effects  of  any  solide  science* 
1  omit  to  speake  of  Tlie  odde  number  of  their  pilled ; 
^lie  destination  of  certaine  dayes  and  feas'  the 

re;  The  distinction  of  lionres  to  gatlter  tn.  ...ptei 
if  their  ifigirdienU ;  And  the  sanue  reivbarbative  and 
severely-grave  looke  of  theirs^  and  of  their  port  and 
cguntenaftce ;  Which  Plinie  himselfe  mocketh  at 
But,  as  1  was  about  to  say»  they  have  failed,  for- 
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lui  they  hare  fii»t  mldcd  tim  tn  their  fatre  chapter 

to  mn^  If  uhscv  ;«iim»     JD^'l 

aiKl    ,    <XH*"  t*i*tn*.   .^...v.      .,-  ^..4  44Ufie  Oftte 

nmn  should  li  ihetn,  no  more  than 

to  the  secret  By  which  diWrw 

irieanes  it  cou.,,«v<.i  ;..  j.»  r^^A^.t^.^f^^ 

the  weakenestte  of  their  etl  1 


grounds,  the  f»haq)enesse  of  tlictr  cvr  mil 

of  hatred,  cif  jr^nlmiw  and  fiarttruinr  *  **»-*.»  i«uoiwi» 
being  apparmit  to  fill  men :  a  niait  muKt  needea  lie 
slarke  hiti.  niteth  into  tht  ir  hu  not 

If' •'     H- ha  ever  mi  ttimi 

J:  in 

Pbm»  and  r>orvs  ly  their  [  e 

fare  or  :  -»  of  their  putient^.     He  is  the 

A  amon^>t   *in  ^r  Hiwtori,  who  hath  Ion-  -• —f? 

»preacribed   them  that   one   alime  sbmild  rn<  t 

rure  a  nieke  nuiii :  for,  if  it  prmper  not  with  him, 
and  ^      ^     -  ^  ?    the  reproeh  wiH  -    *   f^e  fn'eat 

to  .  leke,  through  th»  of  one 

nian  akuMi;  and  on  the  otiier  !^ide,  if  it  thrive  well 
with  hi"  ^'  *  ^  -  -'  '  'f  thegreat^^  ^*''  -  -  if 
thev  *  \i^htle  the)  tr 

m>  ^    V^A^v  ojiner  happen  io  due  til  ihan 

li,        i  nry    siuiuld    hit         *      r  t^      t    tr   **     m^^* 

tuall  dts-afrmrnLT  *" 

of  the  pi  I  Ma.%ten  and  chiefe  Aut 

t*    ■     Scicnee*  kmnvnc  but  hy  i£ueh  ai  are  en#» 
1  *oliea,  without  making'  apMTent  «hew  of 

oonUnveriiia^  and  tncoa^taneies  of  their 


^Mlppeh  they  faster  and' wflltinue  an  ucrii nvrs. 

^^Bftl  wee  hare  an  eflrfnfe 
Wiysicke  f     Nirapkiii  piart 


wee  hare  an  eflrfnfe  nf  tht  '  .Jrhntr  f>f 


iiekeneiiie  in  the  humcnin 
Arteries  ?  AMcfetdadi 
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CHAPTER  that  passe  into  our  pores:  Alcmeon/m  the  abundance 
^^^"     or  [defect]  of  corporall  forces :    Diodes,  in  the  mm 
Of  the  equality  of  the  bodies  elements,  and  in  the  quality^ 

b^eLT*"^   of  the  aire»  wee  breathe :  Strato^  in  the  abundanoe, 
children  aad    cruditie  and  corruption  of  the  nourishment  wee  take:^ 
^*  Hipocrates  doth  place  it  in  the  spiritis.     There  b  a^ 

friend  of  theirs,  whom  they  know  better  than  I, 
who  to  this  purpose  crieth  out;  that  the  mast  ini- 
portant  science  in  use  amongst  us  (as  that  whichj 
hath  charge  of  our  health  and  preservation)  is  byi" 
hap,  the  most  uneertaine,  the  most  confused,  andl 
most  agitated  with  infinite  changes.  There  is  Ddj 
great  danger  to  mistake  the  height  of  the  Sunne, 
misse-reckon  the  fraction  of  some  AstronoraicaJ  sup*] 
putation ;  but  herein,  whereon  our  being  and  chiefe 
free-hold  doth  wholly  depend,  it  is  no  wisedome 
abandon  our  selves  to  the  mercy  of  the  agitation  of 
so  manifold  contrary  windes.  Before  the  l*elopo- 
nesian  war,  there  was  no  great  newes  of  this  science. 
Hipocrates  brought  it  into  credite.  Whatsoever  hcj 
established,  Chri/sippm  overthrew.  Aflerw^ard  £nw*| 
istratus  Grand-Childe  to  Aristotle^  re-enverst  whatj 
ever  Chriimppus  had  written  of  it.  After  these, 
up  the  Emperikes,  who  concerning  the  nianagir 
this  Arte,  tooke  a  new  course,  altogether  diflerent 
from  those  ancient  fathers.  And  when  their  credit] 
began  to  growe  stale;  Hirophilm  brought  anothtfj 
kindc  of  physicke  into  use,  which  Asckpiadex  wht 
liis  turne  came,  impugned,  and  in  the  end  s^ub verted. 
Then  came  the  opinions  of  Themison  to  bee  in  greit 
autliority,  then  those  of  Mtmt,  and  afterward  thme 
of  f^ectitis  Fakm,  a  famous  Physition,  by  reason 
the  acquaintance  he  had  with  Mesmlina.  Durtnfl 
the  time  of  AV/'O,  the  soveraigntie  of  phisiek  fel 
the  hands  of  Thesmlu.%  whoaboUshed  and  condemned^ 
whatsoever  had  been  held  of  it  before  his  time.  This 
mans  Doctrine  was  afterward  wliolly  overtturowpe 
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ay  Crhuut  of  MarmUe^  who  a   new   revived   ami  chaj 

led,  thai  all  men  bhf)ulil  duneot  ainl  rule  niedi- 

3le  opcratiDni  to  thi^  EphemeridiM  and  moLkiiis  of  the 

if  \Xm  Aikxttn^  to  rate*  to  driiike,  to  ilcepe  at  what 

loure  it  should   plea&e  Luna  and   M  'r.      Ub  < 

luthoritv  was  fiooiie  after  supplantcu  t  harimu  ' 

La  1  »ti  of  the  Mine  towne  of  JinrMeH/cM,  wlui 

lot  uiiLly  inipugiied  ancient  physicke.  but  alto  the 

uf  warme  and  publikc  bathei«  whidi  had  beene 

lecu^tonied  to  many  a^eafi  before,     Uee  caused  men 

liee  bathed  in  cold  Water;   yea.  were  it  in  the 

leepe  of  uinff-r  he  plunged  afid  dived   liicke  men 

^ito  the  r  streanie  of  Hiver^     Uutill  PUnki 

Lime  no  UuniHiic  hud  ever  dained  to  exercise  tlie 

of  phy^ckc*  but  wa&  ever  utied   by  ttraagera 

GrKciaiift*  as  at  this  date  it  ut  used  in  Franeg 

jy  ]jitinixer».      For«  aa  a  farnfms  |)'  !<. 

re  doc  not  eii«^ily  admit  and  allow   ;.,.».   ^„y  ,i^^i^ 

fwhirh  wee  underirfaiid,  nor  th€)se  Drugs  we  gather 

Ivea.     If  tho*»e  nationa  from  whom  wee  hftTe 

'^  uod  Guincum^  Uie  SaimpareiUe,  and  the  Wood 

ine^  have  any  phy^ition  aninn^  them,  how 

much  thtnke  we  by  the  sairie  ndation  of  the 

agenesae*  rarenesse  and  deitit.i,  ii.ey  will  rejoyoe 
our  eoleworts  and  piirsly  i     For.  who  daretli  con* 
ine  things  thought  and  fctisht  ao  farre^flf  witlt  the 
of  wo  long  and  dangerous  a  percgrinatiim  f 
these  auncicnt   muUtiua^  of  physicke,  there 
ive    beetle    infinite    others,  that    liavc    continued 
^tmto  our  daye^i,  and  mosit  often  en*--  -    nd  untveriall 
nutations;   as  are  those  which   J  vmi,  fivra- 

iuti  and  ArgtHtenuM  have  produced:  for  (m  it  is 
>ld  mc)  thev  do  not  only  clumge  a  r^--^-'  ^ttt 
L%o  the  whole  c^intcxtiire  and  pohcie  v\  s 

rhole  body,  accusing  «uch  as  hitherto  have  made 
ifc3»M      *^    -    f.  of  ignorance  and  cou^inagr     V  w 
^Vi  i    inuigioation,   in   what  pli^  c 
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CHAPTER  poore   patient   findeth   himselfe.      If  we   could    hutl 
^^^^y*^     be    assured,    when    they    mistake   themselves,    their  { 
Of  the  physick  would  do  us  no  harme,  although  not  profit 

bt^eliT*^   us,  It  xvere  a  reascrnable  composition,  for  a  man  to 
children  and   fuiztird  /fimM'lfe  fo  get  some  good,  so  he  <"^  ' 
fathers  ^^^^   kimse(fe  to   lose  by   it,    ^Empe  repoi 

storie ;    that  one  who  had   bought   a   Moore-slave^  I 
supposinsf  his  black e  hew  had   eome  unto   him  by  I 
some   strange  accident,  or   ill  usage  of   his    forraefi 
Master,   with    great    diligence    eaused    him    to    be 
medicined  with   divers  bathes  and   sundr)^  potions:. 
It  fortuned  the  Moore  did  no  whit  mend  or  change 
his  swarthy  complexion,  but  lost  Ids  former  health.! 
How  ajten  com  met  h  it  to  passe,  and  hn; 
see  we physitions  charge  one  another  xvith  :....,.  ^;... . 
death.    I  remember  a  popular  sickenesse,  which  some! 
yeares  since,  greatly  troubled  the  townes  aliout  mee, 
very  mortall  and  dangerous :  the  rage  whereof  being 
over-past,  which  had  carried  away  an  infinite  number  I 
of  persons;   One  of  the  most  famous  physitions  in 
all  the  country,  published  a  booke,  concerning  that  | 
disease   wherein    he    adviseth    himselfe,    that    they! 
ha<^l  done  amisse  to  use  phlebotomy,  and  confesseth* 
it   had   beene  one   of  the   principall    causes    of  so 
great   an   inconvenience.      Moreover,  their  author* 
hold,  that  there  is  no  kinde  of  Physicke,  but  hath  some 
hmifult  part  in  it.     And  if  tliose  that  fit  our  turne, : 
doe  in  some  sort  harme  us ;   what  must  those  doe,  | 

N which  are  given  us  to  no  purpose,  and  out  of  season  ? 
As  for  me,  if  nothing  else  belonged  thereunto,.! 
ieeme  it  a  matter  very  dangerous,  and  of  great 
prejudice  for  him  who  loathes  the  taste,  or  abhorr«s  j 
the  smell  of  a  potion,  to  swallow  it  at  so  uncon- 
venient  houres,  and  so  much  against  his  heart.  And 
I  thinke  it  much  distempereth  a  sicke  man,  namely 
in  a  season  he  hath  so  much  neede  of  rest.  Besides, 
consider  but  the  occasions^  on  which  they  oitlinarUj 
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ground  the  cause  of  our  siekenesses ;   they  are  so  chapter 
light  and  delicate,  as  thence   I   ar^ie.   That  a  vcrtf    ^^O^^'* 
jfiiuUI  error  in  comuoundiN^  of  tlwir  Dnij^cs^  mail  Of  the 
(KTOJfion  U4f  much  ddrimcni.     Now  if  the  niistakiiig  bctwMoc*" 
in  a  Physition  be  dangerous,  it   is    very  ill  for  us :  chtidrea  and 
for  it  is  hard  if  he  fall  not  often  into  it     Ilr  hath  **"•" 
necde  of  many  parts^  divers  cofmdiTotiofus  and  stTirali 
circuMstancof  to  proportion  his  dessciffne  Jusf/i/.     He 
oHfiht  to  know  the  sieke  mans  complexion^  his  temper^ 
his  humours^  his  inclinations^  his  actions^  his  thoughts 
and  Ids  imaginations.     He  mnst  be  fissured  of  ex- 
ternal! circumstances ;   of  the   nature  of  the  place; 
the  condition  of  the  aire  ;  the  t/ualitif  of  the  xceather  ; 
the  situaiion  of  the  planets,  and  their  influences.     In 
sickenes^  he  ouf^ht  to  be  (wquainted  iciui  the  causes, 
with  the  xignes.  urith  the  ajfections  and  criticall  dales : 
In  drupes  he  should  understand  their  weight,  their 
lertue  and  their  operation,  the  count ry.  tlw  ji^ure. 
the  affc.  the  dispensation.     In  all  these  parls,  he  must 
know  how  to  proportion  and  referre  them  one  unto 
another;   thereby  to  lieget  a  perfect  Symmetric  or 
due  proportion  of  each   part :   wherein  if  he  misse 
never  so  little,  or  if  amongst  so  many  wluelcs  and 
several  motions,  the  leaist  be  out  of  tunc  or  temper ; 
it  is  enough  to  marre  all. 

(lod  knowes  how  hard  the  knowledge  of  niost 
of  these  parts  is :  An  for  example,  how  shall  he 
Hnde  out  the  proper  signe  of  the  disease,  every 
malady  being  capable  of  an  infinite  numl)er  of 
signes :  I  low  many  debates,  doubts  and  contro*  y 
versies  have  they  amongst  themselves  about  the  j/ 
interpretations  of  I'rine  (  Otherwise  whence  should 
that  eontinuall  altercation  come  wc  see  amongst 
them.  alMJut  the  knowledge  of  the  disca.sc  .^  How 
should  we  excuse  this  fault,  wheiein  they  fall  so 
otlen,  to  take  a  Martin  for  a  Fox  r  In  those  dis- 
eases I    have  had  (so  they  admitted  any  ditliculty; 
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variety  and  weaknes  of  the  reasons  of  this  Art,  it 
is  more  apparent  tli^i  in  aiiy  other  Art.  Aperi- 
tive things  are  good  for  a  man  tliuts  troubled  with 
the  coUike,  because,  that  opening  and  dilating  th 
passages,  they  addresse  this  sUmy  matter  v  ' 
the  gravel  and  stone  is  ingendred,  and  so  l  ..  _^ 
downeward  whatsoever  begintieth  to  harden  an4 
petriHe  in  the  reines  ;  Aperitive  things  are  dangeroui 
for  a  man  thats  troubled  w^ith  the  collick,  because 
that  opening  and  dilating  the  passages,  they  address 
towards  the  reines,  the  matter  engendring  gravelly 
which  by  reason  of  the  propensions  they  have  %vith  it, 
easily  seizing  on  the  same,  must  by  consequence  sUiy 
great  store  of  that  wiiieh  is  convaied  unto  thenv 
Moreover,  if  by  cliance  it  fortune  to  meet  w^iUi 
body,  somew  hat  more  gK>sse  then  it  ought  to  be,  toe 
passe  all  those  strait  turnings,  which  to  expcJ  the 
same  they  mu?>t  glide  thorow ;  that  body  being^ 
moved  by  those  soluble  things,  and  cast  in  tho^Q 
strait  oliaQels,  and  eonnning  to  stop  them,  it  will 
doubtlesse  hasteai  a  certaine  and  most  dolorous  deaths 
They  iiave  a  like  constancy  about  the  counsels  they 
give  us,  touching  the  regiment  of  our  life.  It  is^ 
good  to  make  water  often ;  for  by  experienc^e  we  see,* 
that  permitting  tl^^  same  idlely  to  ly  still,  we  give  it 
leisure  to  discharge  it  seife  of  lier  lees  and  excrements». 
which  may  serve  to  breed  the  stone  in  the  bladder:^ 
It  is  good  to  make  w^ater  but  seldome,  for  the^ 
weighty  dregs  it  drawes  with  it,  are  not  easily  caiiedi 
away,  except  by  violence :  as  by  experience  Ls  seene 
in  a  torrent  that  runneth  very  swift,  which  sweepeth 
and  clenseth  the  place  through  which  he  passeth** 
much  more  tlien  doth  a  slow-gliding  streame.  Like-! 
wise  it  is  good  to  have  often  copulation  with  women  u 
for  that  openeth  tlie  passages,  and  convaicth  the 
gravell  away:  It  is  also  hurtful!;  for  it  heateth«< 
wearieth,  and  weakneth  the  reines.  It  is  good 
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one  to  bathe  hiiiiselfc  in  wurnic  water;  lorsonnich  its  chapter 
that  l<M)Ncth  and  nioistnrth  the  places  where  the  ^°^^" 
jfravel  and  stone  hirketh  :  It  Is  also  had  ;  iK-cause  tliis  Of  the 
application  of  externall  heat  hcljK'th  the  rcincs  to  t^t^n*"^* 
conccK't,  to  harden  and  |Ktrific  the  matter  disposed  5*V|i|[!"*"^ 
unto  it.  To  such  as  are  at  the  bathes,  it  is  more 
healthful!  to  eat  hut  little  nt  nit;iit,  that  the  water 
they  are  to  drink  the  next  morninir,  finding  the 
stonuicke  empty,  and  without  any  obstacle,  it  niav 
worke  the  greater  <>jKTation:  on  tfie  other  ^ide,  it  is 
lK*tter  to  eat  but  a  little  at  dinner,  lest  a  man  mif^ht 
hinder  the  ojXTation  of  the  water,  which  is  not  yet 
|KTfect,  and  not  to  charfje  the  stomacke  so  suddenly, 
after  this  other  travel!,  and  leave  the  oflice  of  dijjest- 
iuff  unto  tlie  ni^lit,  which  ca?i  better  do  it  tlien  tlie 
day ;  the  !)ody  and  spirit  bein;{  tlien  in  contimial 
motion  and  action.  Ii<H*  liecre  how  they  in  all  their 
discourse's  ju^jjle,  dally,  and  trifle  at  our  char^^e,  and 
are  never  able  to  brin^  mee  a  propcisition,  but  I 
can  presently  frame  another  to  the  contrary  of 
like  fon'c  and  consccpience.  Let  them  then  no 
lonj^er  raile  aj^ainsl  th<»se  who  in  any  ^ickne**,  suffer 
themselves  ijentiy  to  be  direrted  by  llieir  4»wne  apjw- 
titc.  and  by  the  counscll  of  nature:  and  who  remit 
themselves  to  comnu^n  fortu?ie.  I  have  by  occasion 
of  my  travels  scene  almost  all  tlie  ('amicus  Hathes  of 
C'hristendoine,  and  some  yecres  s'mrv  Uiwr  i»ej:un  to 
use  them:  For.  in  ^enerall  I  ilremc  l>athiny  to  Ik* 
very  k^kkI  and  healthy.  an<l  I  am  perswa<i«'d.  wc 
incurre  no  small  inconuiMMiifes  in  our  health,  by 
having  neglected  and  lost  this  custome,  which  in 
former  times  were  unirrallv  obviTved  vrrv  nccrc 
amongst  all  Nations,  ami  is  yet  with  divers  at  this 
time  to  wash  their  iKMJies  cvcrj' day :  And  I  carmot 
ima;^ine  but  that  we  are  nuich  the  worse  with  kcep- 
intf  our  >Midies  all  «>ver-crustrd,  and  our  pores  stopt 
with  f^n-ase  and  tilth.  And  touchini;  the  drinking 
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CHAPTER  of  them,  fortune  hath  first  made  it  to  agree  very  well 
^^^Y"     with  my  taste:  secondly  it  is  naturall  and  simple; 
Of  the  and  though  vaine,  nothing  dangerous:  whereof  this 

b^^^^  infinity  of  people  of  al  sorts  and  complexions,  and  of 
chUdrenand  all  nations  that  come  to  them,  doth  warrant  mee. 
athcrs  ^^^  although  I  have  as  yet  found  no  extraordinary 

good  or  wondrous  effect  in  them,  but  rather  having 
somewhat  curiously  examined  the  matter,  I  finde  all 
the  reports  of  such  operations,  which  in  such  places 
are  reported,  and  of  many  believed,  to  be  false  and 
fabulous.  So  easily  doth  the  world  deceix>e  it  selfcy 
namely  in  things  it  (Usirethy  orfaine  wotdd  have  come  to 
passe.  Yet  have  I  scene  but  few  or  none  at  al,  whom 
these  waters  have  made  worse ;  and  no  man  can  with- 
out malice  denie,  but  that  they  stirre  up  a  mans  appe- 
tite, make  easie  digestion,  and  except  a  man  goe  to 
them  overweake  and  faint  (which  I  would  have  none 
doe)  they  will  adde  a  kinde  of  new  mirth  unto  him. 
They  have  not  the  power  to  raise  men  from  desperate 
diseases.  They  may  stay  some  light  accident,  or 
prevent  the  threats  of  some  alteration.  Whosoever 
goeth  to  them,  and  resolveth  not  to  be  merry,  that 
so  he  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  good  company 
resorts  to  them,  and  of  the  pleasant  walks  or  exer- 
cises, which  the  beauty  of  those  places,  where  bathes 
are  commonly  seated,  doth  afFoord  and  delight  men 
withall ;  he  without  doubt  loseth  the  better  part  and 
most  assured  of  their  effect.  And  therefore  have  I 
hitherto  chosen  to  stay  my  selfe  and  make  use  of 
those,  where  I  found  the  pleasure  of  the  scituation 
most  delightsome,  most  conveniencie  of  lodging,  of 
victuals  and  company,  as  are  in  France  the  bathes  of 
Ba7iieres;  those  of  Plombieres,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  and  Loraine ;  those  of  Baderi  in  Sicitzer- 
land;  those  of  Luca  in  Tuscanie ;  and  especially 
those  of  Delia  villa ;  which  I  have  used  most  often 
and  at  divers  seasons  of  the  yeare.  Every  nation 
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hath  some  mrticiilar  opinion  concerninij:  their  use,  chapter 
and  severall  lawes  and  formes  liow  to  use  them,  ***^" 
and  all  different:  And  as  I  have  found  by  ex{KTi-  Of  the 
ence  the  effect  in  a  nuuuier  all  one.  In  Cicrmariie  bSwIUne*" 
they  never  use  to  drinke  of  the  waters:  but  bathe  S^^Jj*"**^ 
themselves  for  all  diseases,  and  wil  lie  padlinj;  in 
them«  almost  from  Sunne  to  Sunne.  In  Italic  if 
they  drinke  nine  dayes  of  the  water,  they  wash 
themselves  other  thirtie  dayes  with  it.  And  com- 
monly they  drinke  it  mixt  with  other  dru^^^es, 
thereby  to  helpe  the  o|K'ration.  Here  our  Physi- 
tions  appoint  us  when  wee  have  dnmke  to  walke 
u|K)n  it,  that  so  wee  may  hcl{)e  to  digest  it :  There, 
so  soone  as  they  have  drunkc.  they  make  them  lie  a 
b.-d,  untill  they  have  voydcil  the  same  out  againe, 
continually  warming  their  stomack  and  feete  with 
wanne  clothes.  All  the  (vermanes  whilest  they  lie 
in  the  water,  doe  particuhirly  use  cupping  glasses* 
and  scarifications:  And  the  ItaUians  use  their 
I)iKTu\  which  are  ccrtaine  spowts  running  with 
wanne  waters,  convaycd  from  the  bathes-spring  in 
leaden  pijK'^i,  where,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  they 
let  it  spout  upon  their  heads,  upon  their  stomacke, 
or  u|)on  any  other  part  of  the  lK)die,  according  as 
neede  re<|uireth,  one  houre  in  the  foren(K)ne,  and  as 
long  in  the  aftem«K)nc.  Tiiere  arc  infinit  other 
differences  of  customes  in  every  countrey :  or  to  say 
iK'tter,  there  is  almost  no  n-semblances  Inrtwcene 
one  and  other.  See  how  this  part  of  Physickc,  by 
which  alone  I  have  suffcrc<l  my  selfc  to  Ik-  carried 
away,  which  thouirh  it  Ik*  least  xirtiticiail,  yet  hath 
she  the  share  of  the  confusicm  and  uncertainty, 
seene  in  all  other  parts  and  every  where  of  this 
arte.  Poets  may  say  what  they  list,  and  with 
more  emphasis  and  grace :  witnesse  these  two 
Kpigrammcs. 
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A  Icon  hestemo  signum  Jovis  attigU.     lUe 

Qitamvu  marmoreus,  vim  paUtitr  tnedici. 
Ecce  hodiejussus  transferri  ex  cede  vetusta, 

Effierhtr,  quamvis  sit  Detu  atque  lapis. 

— LuciL.  AusoN.  Epig.  Ixxiii. 

Alcon  look't  yester-day  on  carved  Jove, 

Jove,  though  of  Marble,  feeles  the  leeches  force, 

From  his  old  Church  to  day  made  to  remoove. 

Though  God  and  Stone,  bee's  carried  like  a  coarse. 

And  the  other : 

Lotus  nobiscum  est  hilaris,  copnavit  et  idefn, 

Inventus  mane  est  mortuus  Androgoras. 
Tarn  subitce  mortis  causam  Faustme  reqmris  f 

In  somnis  medicum  viderai  Hermocratem. 

— Mart.  vL  Epig.  Jiii. 

Androgoras  in  health  bath'd  over  night  with  us. 

And  merry  supt,  but  in  the  mome  starke  dead  was  found. 

Of  his  so  sudden  death,  the  cause  shall  I  discusse. 
Hermocraies  the  Leech  he  saw  in  sleepe  unsound. 

Upon  which  I  will  tell  you  two  pretty  stories. 
The  Baron  of  Caupene  in  Chalosse  and  I,  have  both 
in  common  the  right  of  the  patronage  of  a  benefice, 
which  is  of  a  very  large  precinct,  situated  at  the  feet 
of  our  Mountaines  named  Loliontaii,  It  is  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  corner,  as  it  is  said  to  be  with 
those  of  the  valley  of  AngrmigTie.  They  leade  a 
kind  of  peculiar  life;  their  [fashion,  their]  attire, 
and  their  customes  apart  and  severall.  They  were 
directed  and  governed  by  certaine  particular  policies 
and  customes,  received  by  tradition  from  Father 
to  Child:  Whereto,  without  other  La^ves  of 
Compulsion,  except  the  reverence  and  awe  of  their 
custome  and  use,  they  awefully  tie  and  bound  them- 
selves. This  petty  state  had  from  all  antiquity  con- 
tinued in  so  happy  a  condition,  that  no  neighbouring 
severe  judge  had  ever  beene  troubled  to  enquire  of 
their  life  and  affaires,  nor  was  ever  Attumy  or  Pety- 
fogging  Lawyer  called  for,  to  give  them  advise  or 
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counsell ;    nor   stranger   sought    unto  to   determine  chapter 
their  quarrels  or  decide  their   contentions ;    neither     3£^vii 
were  ever  beggars  seen  among  them.     They  aiwaies  Of  the 
avoyded  commerce  and  shunned  alliances  with  the  5^^^^^"*^ 
other   W^orld,   lest  they  should   alter  the  purity  of  children  and 
their   orders  and  policy ;   untill  such  time  (as  they  ^^^^^ 
say)  that  one  amongst  them,  in  their  fathers  daies, 
having  a  minde  puft  up  with  a  noble  ambition,  to 
bring  his  name  and  credit  in  reputation,  devised  to 
make  one  of  his  Children  A>>  John  Lackelaiine^  or 
Master^  Peter  an   Oake:    And   having   made    him 
learne  to  write  in  some  neighbour  Towne  not  farre 
off,  at   last   procured  him  to  be  a  country  Notary, 
K  or  Petty-fogging  Clark,     Tliis  fellow  having  gotten 
some   pelfe   and   become   great,    began   to    disdaine 
their  ancient   customes,  and   put    the    pompe    and 
statelines   of  our  higher   regions   into   their    heads. 
It  fortuned  that  a  chiefe  Gossip  of  his  had  a  Goate 
dishorned,   whom  he  so   importunately   solicited  to 

■  sue  the  Trespasser,  and  demand  law  and  right  at 
the  Justicers  hands,  that  dwelt  thereabouts ;  And 
so   never  ceasing  to   sow  sedition   and  breed  suites 

■  amongst  his  neighbours,  he  never  left  till  he  had 
confoimded  and  marred  all.     After  this  corruption 

I  or  intrusion  of  law  (they  say)  there  ensued  presently 
another  mischiefe  of  worse  consequence,  by  meanes 
of  a  Quacke-salver,  or  Empirike  Physition  that  dwelt 
amongst  them,  who  would  needes  be  married  to  one 
of  their  daughters,  and  so  endenizon  and  settle  him- 
selfe  amongst  them. 

This  gallant  began  first  to  teach  and  instruct  them 
in  the  names  of  agewes,  rheumes  and  impostumes; 
then  the  scituation  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver  and 
other  intrailes :  A  Science  untill  then  never  known 
or  heard  of  among  them.  And  in  stead  of  garlike, 
wherewith  they  had  learned  to  expell,  and  were 
_    wont  to  cure  all  diseases,  of  what  qualitie  and  how 
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CHAPTER  dangerous  soever  they  were,  he  induced 
^^^y^'^^bettuwere  it  but   for  a  cough   or  cold*    to  take' 

Of  the  <CIg^aiigetempositions  and  potions :  And  thus  beganne 
™  to*"telfficke  not  only  their  health,  but  also  their 
deaths.  They  sweare,  that  even  from  that  time^ 
they  have  apparantly  perceived,  that  the  evening 
Sereine  or  night-calnie  bred  the  head-ach  and  blasted 
them;  that  to  drinke  being  hot  or  in  a  sweat  em- 
paired  their  healths ;  that  Autumne  windes  were 
more  unwholesome  and  dangerous,  then  those  of 
the  spring-time :  And  that  since  his  slibber-sawces, 
potions  and  physicke  came  first  in  use;  they  finde 
themselves  molested  and  distempered  with  L^ons  of 
unaccustomed  maladies  and  unknowne  diseases :  and 
plainly  feele  and  sensibly  perceive  a  generall  weake- 
nesse  and  declination  in  their  antient  vigor ;  and  that 
their  lives  are  nothing  so  long,  as  before  they  were, 
Loe  here  the  first  of  ray  tales.  The  other  is,  that 
before  I  was  troubled  with  the  stone-chollicke  and 
gravell  in  the  bladder,  hearing  divers  make  especiall 
account  of  a  hee-goates  blood,  as  a  heavenly  Manna 
sent  in  these  latter  ages  for  the  good  and  preservation 
of  mans  life  :  and  hearing  men  of  good  undei'standii^ 
speake  of  it,  as  of  an  admirable  and  much-good- 
working  drugge,  and  of  an  infallible  operation :  I, 
who  have  ever  thought  my  selfe  subject  to  all  acci- 
dents, that  may  in  any  sort  fall  on  man,  being  yet  in 
perfect  health,  l>egan  to  take  pleasure  to  provide  my 
selfe  of  this  myracle,  and  forthwith  gave  order  (ac* 
cording  to  the  receipt)  to  have  a  Buck-goate  gotten, 
and  carefully  fed  in  mine  owne  house.  For  the 
blood  must  be  drawne  from  him  in  the  hottest  month 
of  Summer,  and  he  must  onely  be  fed  with  soluble 
hearbes,  and  drincke  nothing  but  White- wine.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  come  to  mine  owne  house  the 
very  same  day  the  Goate  should  be  killed ;  where 
some  of  my  people  came  in  haste  to  tell  me,  thatmv 
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Cooke  found  two  or  three  great  lx>wles  in  his  paunch,  chapter 
which  in  his  maw  amongst  his  meat  shocked  one  3°D^Y" 
against  another.  I  was  so  curious  as  I  would  needes  Of  the 
have  all  his  garbage  brought  l>efore  me ;  the  thicke  S^^" 
and  large  skinne  whereof  I  caused  to  be  o{)ened,  out  chiidrcsaiid 
of  which  came  three  great  lumps  or  l)odies,  as  light  '*****• 
as  any  spunge,  so  framed  as  they  seemed  to  l)e  hollow, 
yet  outwardly  hard  and  very  firme,  bemotled  with 
divers  dead  and  wannish  colours :  The  one  perfectly 
as  round  as  any  l)owIe,  the  other  two  somewhat 
lessen  and  not  so  round,  yet  seemed  to  grow  towards 
it.  I  have  found  (after  I  had  made  diligent  inquiry 
among  such  as  were  wont  to  open  such  beasts)  that 
it  was  a  seld-seene  and  unheanl  of  accident.  It  is 
verj'  likely  they  were  such  stones  as  ours  l>e,  and 
cozen-germanes  to  them ;  which  if  it  be,  it  is  but 
vaine  for  such  as  be  troubled  with  the  stone  or  gravcll 
to  hope  to  l>e  cured,  by  meunos  of  a  iK^asts  blood, 
that  was  drawing  neere  unto  <leath,  and  sufferetl  the 
same  disease.  For,  to  aleadgc  the  blood  cannot  par- 
ticipate of  that  contagion,  and  doth  no  whit  therby 
alter  his  accustome<l  vertuc,  it  may  rather  l>e  inferred 
that  nothing  ingendereth  in  a  Ixnly,  but  by  consent 
and  conununication  of  all  the  parts.  The  whole 
masse  doth  worke,  and  the  whole  frame  agitate  alto- 
gether, although  one  part,  according  to  the  diversitie 
of  o|)erations,  doth  contribute  more  or  lesse  than 
another ;  whereby  it  manifestly  appeareth,  that  in  all 
parts  of  this  bucke-goate,  there  was  some  grettie  or 
petriticant  ({ualitie.  It  was  not  so  iimeh  for  feare  of 
any  future  chaunce.  or  in  regard  of  my  selfe,  that  I 
was  so  curious  of  this  ex|KTiment :  as  in  respect,  that 
as  well  in  mine  owne  house,  as  cisc-whcre  in  sundry 
other  places,  it  commeth  to  passe,  that  many  women  do 
often  gather  and  lay  up  in  store.  di\ers  such  kindes  of 
slight  druggs  to  help  their  neighlM)urs,  and  other  f)ef>ple 
with  them,  in  time  of  necessitic ;  applying  one  same 
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CHAPTER  reinedie  to  an  hundred  severall  diseases :  yea  many 
^^^^"     times  such  as  they  would  be  very  loath  to  take  them- 
Ofthe  selves;  with  which  they  often  have  good  lucke*  and 

bet^""*  well  thrives  it  with  them.     As  for  me  I  honour  Physi- 
chUdrcn  and  tions,  not  according  to  the  common-receiv'd  rule,  for 
****"  necessitie  sake  (for  to  this  passage  another  of  the 

Prophets  may  be  aleaged  who  reprooved  King  Asa, 
because  he  had  recourse  unto  Physitions)  but  rather 
for  love  I  beare  unto  themselves ;  having  seene  some, 
find  knowne  diverse  honest  men  amongst  them,  and 
wortl^.  ajil  love  and  esteeme.  It  is  not  theni  I  blame^ 
^^^but  tJieir  Arte  ;,^  yet  doe  I  not  greatly  condemne  them 
for  seeking  to  profit  by  our  fooUshnesse  (for  most  men 
do  so)  and  it  is  a  thing  common  to  all  worldlings. 
Diverse  professions  and  mciny  vocations,  both  more 
and  lesse  worthie  than  theirs,  subsist  and  are  grounded 
onely  upon  pvhlike  abuses  and  popular  errourt,  I 
send  for  them  when  I  am  sicke,  if  they  may  con- 
veniently be  found ;  and  love  to  be  entertained  by 
them,  rewarding  them  as  other  men  doe.  I  give 
them  authority  to  enjoyne  me  to  keepe  my  selfe 
warme,  if  I  love  it  better  so  than  otherwise.  They 
may  chuse,  be  it  either  leekes  or  lettuce,  what  my 
broth  shall  be  made  withall,  and  appoint  me  either 
white  or  claret  to  drink :  and  so  of  other  things  else, 
indifferent  to  my  taste,  humour  or  custome.  I  know 
/  well  it  is  nothing  to  them,  forsomuch  as  SharpeneMt 
/  and  Strangenesse  are  accidents  of  physickes  proper 
il  essence.  JLycurgus  allowed  and  appoynted  the  sicke 
\^  men  of  Sparta  to  drinke  wine.  Why  did  he  so? 
Because  being  in  health,  they  hated  the  use  of  it 
Even  as  a  Gentleman  who  dwelleth  not  farre  from 
me,  useth  wine  as  a  soveraigne  remedie  against  agews, 
because  being  in  perfect  health,  he  hateth  the  taste 
thereof  as  death.  How  many  of  them  see  we  to  be 
of  ray  humour?  I'hat  is,  to  disdaine  all  Physieke 
for  their  owne  behoofe,  and  live  a  kinde  of  formall 
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life,  aiul  altogether  cotitmry  to  tliat,  wbieh  they-  CHAFTSftj 
to  others  If     And  wlmt  is  thati  biit  a  r 
^abusing  of  cmr  fiiniplidtie  i     For.  they  luAd  ttmr  Ot^ 
demre,  and  esteerne  Lijeir  lienlfh  mh  pretioiui  as 
ree  do  oum,  and  would  apply  thi  is  tc>  their  skiU, 

tf \\ts  knew  not  the  lunrrLinaty  and  Ud: 

It  is  the  feare  of  |jainc  aiid  death; 

im|iaUciKc  of  the  dbeas^e  and  griefe:  and  indiscreet 

diasire  and  headlong  tj  -  '  nf  hedtli,  that  so  blindcth 

tbetii.  and  us.     It  is  fiiintiies  tliat  niake?^  our 

MUceit :  and  pu^iUanimitie  forc^eth  our  eredulitie,  to 

be  so  yerl  '>       .uid   pliable.     The  greater  part  of 

whom  doc  tiistaiKling  not  bcieeve  w  iiuioh«  aa 

they  endure  and  sufier  of  others :  For  I  heare  tbem 

oamplajne,  and  speake  of  it  n         '        ise  than  we 

idoa      Vet   in   Uic  end  are  tl    ,  '  d.      What 

Biliould  I  doe  then  if    As  if  impatience  w«re  in  it  sclfe 

^m  better  remcsdic  thnii  pat  tenoe»    If  i  V         ny  of  them, 

Htlimt  hath  veelded  lu  this  nuaandbi  ii*cttoQ«  that 

Kloth  not  likewise  yeelde  to  all  inaaer  of  imposturoi  ( 

Knr  dooth  not  subject  himselfe  to  themiitmc  of  wkma^ 

Haoerer  hath  tlie  impudencie  to  prcimise  iuiii  i^ccovcrie^ 

and  warrant  him  beaUh  f 

'' *      ^'  ibiloniani  were  wont  to  cnrry  tiieir  sucke 
^l  t  he  open  atreate& :  the  common  aort  wete 

lere  |  us:  where  all  such  as  passed  Iqr  wcr 

>y  iiumauiUc  and  ctfilitie  to  enquire  of  their  iftate 
maladic,  and  aoeofding  to  tl»r  iikill  or  exfcri^ 
^  giire  them  tone  aonna  ad  viae  ami  good  oooomIL 
'e  difier  not  greatly  from  them  :  Tlicre  h  no  poore 
kVoman  !»o  siimple,  whose  mumbling  and  mutterit^t 
aUbber-slAbbers  and  drcnehes  we  doe  not  em* 
And  as  for  raee,  were  1  to  buy  any  medadlM, 
would  rather  f»peod  mv  money  in  this  ksndt  of 
le,  Uian  in  any  other:  because  therein  is  no 
or  hurt  to  be  feared*     What  Homer  and  Pluio 
the  .^i^ptiana,  that  tliey  were  all  Fhysttiofia, 
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CHAPTER  shall  he  rest  assured,  but  that  either  the  evill  was 
*^^Y"    come  to  his  utmost  period,  or  that  an  effect  of  tiie 
Of  the  hazard,  caused  the  same  health?     Or  the  operation 

JIJJ^Jjl^^  of  some  other  thing,  which  that  day  he  had  either 
diiidrenand  eaten,  drunkc  or  touched?  or  whether  it  were  by 
^^^^  the  merite  of  his  Grandmothers  prayers  ?  Besides, 
suppose  this  experiment  to  have  beene  perfect,  how 
many  times  was  it  applied  and  begun  a  new ;  And 
how  often  was  this  long  and  tedious  web  of  fortunes 
and  encounters  woven  over  againe,  before  a  certaiiie 
rule  might  be  concluded  ?  And  being  concluded, 
by  whom  is  it  I  pray  you?  AmongH  so  ?nany 
millions  of  rnen^  you  shall  scarse  meete  with  three  or 
foure^  that  will  duely  observe^  and  carefuUy  keepe  a 
Register  of  their  eaoperivients ;  shall  it  be  your,  or 
his  happei  to  light  truely,  or  hit  just  with  one  of 
them  tnree  or  foure  ?  What  if  another  man  ?  Nay 
what  if  a  hundred  other  men  have  had  and  made 
contrary  experiments,  and  eleane  opposite  conci- 
sions, and  yet  have  sorted  well  ?  We  should  per- 
ad  venture  disceme  some  shew  of  light,  if  all  the 
judgements  and  consultations  of  men  were  knowne 
unto  us.  But  That  three  Witnesses  and  three  Doc- 
tors  shall  sway  all  nia7ikind,  there  is  no  reason.  It 
were  requisite,  humane  nature  had  appointed  and 
made  speciall  choise  of  them,  and  that  by  expresse 
procuration  and  letter  of  attumy  they  were  by  her 
declared  our  Judges  and  deputed  our  Atturnies. 
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TO  MY  LADY  OF  DITRAS 

I A  DAME,  the  last  time  it  pleased  you  CHAPTI 
to  cotne  aiid  visite  me,  you  found  me  ***^ 
upon  this  {)oint.  And  because  it  may  Oftbe 
l)e,  these  toyes  of  mine  may  happily  JJ^Jilwt 
come  to  your  hands:  I  would  have  ciiiidr«a« 
_  them  witiiesse,  their  author  rcputeth  ^^^^•'* 

hintselJe  highly  honoured,  for  the  favours  it  shall 
please  you  to  shew  them.  Wherein  you  shall  dis- 
cerne  the  very  same  demeanor  and  selfe-countenance, 
you  have  seene  in  his  c*onversation.  And  could  I 
have  assumed  unto  my  selfe  any  other  fashion,  than 
mine  owne  accustomed,  or  more  honourable  and 
better  forme,  I  would  not  have  done  it :  For,  al  I 
seeke  to  reape  by  my  writings,  is,  they  will  naturally 
represent  and  to  the  life,  pourtray  me  to  your  remem- 
brance. The  very  same  conditions  and  faculties,  it 
pleased  your  Lady-ship  to  frequent  and  receive,  with 
much  more  honor  and  curtcsic,  than  they  any  way 
deserve,  I  will  place  and  reduce  (but  without  altera- 
tion and  change)  into  a  solide  Ixxly,  which  may 
happily  contiimc  some  dayes  and  yeares  after  mee : 
W  nere,  when  soever  it  shall  please  you  to  refresh 
your  memorj'  with  them,  you  may  easily  finde  them, 
without  calling  them  to  remembrance;  which  they 
scarsely  desen'c.  I  would  cntrcate  you  to  continue 
tlie  favour  of  your  Friend-ship  t<jwards  me,  by  the 
same  ({ualities,  through  whose  mcanes  it  was  prcxluccd. 
I  lalx>ur  not  to  lie  lieloved  more  and  estcemefl  lietter 
being  dead,  than  alive.  The  humour  of  TijhcnuM  is 
ridiculous  and  common,  who  endeavoured  more  to 
extinguish  his  glorj'  in  future  ages,  than  yecid  him- 
selfe  regardful!  and  pleasing  to  men  of  his  times.  If 
I  were  one  of  those,  to  whom  the  World  mav  Ik? 
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CHAPTER  indebted  for  praise,  I  would   quit  it   for   the  one 

^°°^"     moytie,  on  condition  it  would  pay  me  before-hand: 

Of  the  And  that  the  same  would  hasten,  and  in  great  heapes 

S^JJ^*^^   environ  me  about,  more  thicke  than  long,  and  more 

cWidrcn  and  full  than  lasting.     And  let  it  hardly  vanish  with  my 

knowledge,  and  when  this  sweet  alluring  sound  shaU 

no  more  tickle  mine  eares.     It  were  a  fond  conceit, 

now  I  am  ready  to  leave  the  commerce  of  men,  by 

new  commendations,  to  goe  about  anew  to  beget  my 

selfe  unto  them. 

I  make  no  account  of  goods,  which  I  could  not 
employ  to  the  use  of  my  life.  Such  as  I  am,  so 
would  I  be  elsewhere  then  in  Paper.  Mine  art  and 
industry  have  been  employed  to  make  myselfe  of 
some  worth.  My  study  and  endevour  to  doe,  and 
not  to  write.  I  have  appUed  all  my  skill  and  devoire 
to  frame  my  life.  Lo-heere  mine  occupation  and  my 
worke.  I  am  a  lesse  maker  of  bookes,  then  of  any 
thing  else.  I  have  desired  and  aimed  at  sufficiende, 
rather  for  the  benefite  of  my  present  and  essentiall 
commodities,  then  to  make  a  store-house,  and  hoard 
it  up  for  mine  heires.  Whosoever  hath  any  worth 
in  him,  let  him  shew  it  in  his  behaviour,  maners 
and  ordinary  discourses ;  be  it  to  treat  of  love 
or  of  quarrels;  of  sport  and  play  or  bed- 
matters,  at  board  or  else- where;  or  be  it  in  the 
conduct  of  his  owne  affaires,  or  private  houshold 
matters.  Those  whom  I  see  make  good  bookes, 
having  tattered  hosen  and  ragged  clothes  on,  had 
they  believed  me  they  should  first  have  gotten  them- 
selves good  clothes.  Demand  a  Spartan,  whether  he 
would  rather  be  a  cunning  Rhethorician,  then  an 
excellent  Souldier :  nay  were  I  asked,  I  wuld  say,  a 
good  Cooke,  had  I  not  some  to  serve  me.  Good 
Lord  (Madame)  how  I  would  hate  such  a  com- 
mendation, to  be  a  sufficient  man  in  writing,  and  a 
foolish-shallow-headed  braine  or  coxcombe  in  all 
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tiling  else:  yet  had  I  ratlur  be  u  1\hAl\  hotli  lure  CHA 
aiiul  there,  llieii  to  have  iiiacle  so  hase  a  ehoise,  ^^ 
wlierein  to  iinploy  my  worth.  So  larre  am  I  also  Of  thi 
from  ex|H'etin^,  i)y  sneh  trilles  to  ^^aiiie  new  honour  ^*^ 
to  my  sell':  as  I  shal  think  I  make  a  ^ood  har^ain,  ifchiMr 
I  l(K»se  not  a  part  of  that  little.  I  had  already  gained.  *  " 
For.  besides  that  this  dombe  and  dead  pieture.  shall 
den>^ate  and  steale  irom  my  naturall  beini;,  it  fa<l^eth 
not  and  hath  no  reterenee  unto  my  better  state,  Imt 
is  nuieh  Fallen  tVom  my  tirst  vi^or  and  naturall  jollity, 
enelinin^r  to  a  kinde  of  dnnipin^  or  mouldinesse.  I 
am  now  eome  to  the  Inittome  of  the  vessell.  whieh 
iK'^inneth  to  taste  of  his  dreffs  and  lees.  Otherwise 
(;;o(Mi  Madame)  I  shouhl  not  have  dared  so  ixildly  to 
iiave  ripped  up  the  mysteries  ot*  IMiysieke,  eonsider- 
iiiLT  the  esteeme  aiul  eredite  your  selfe,  and  so  many 
others.  aserilK'  unto  it.  and  hold  it  in :  had  I  not 
lieene  dirceted  therunto  by  the  authors  of  the  s;unc. 
I  tiiinke  tiicy  have  but  two  aneient  ones  in  Latine.  to 
wit  yV/////  and  (VAv/v.  If  you  fortune  at  any  time  to 
looke  int<»  tiiem.  you  shall  finde  them  to  s)Rake  nnieh 
UKKC  rudely  (»f  their  Art.  then  I  doe.  I  but  pineh  it 
gently,  they  eut  the  tiiroate  «>f  it.  Plhiji  amongst 
other  things,  doth  mueh  seofle  at  them,  forsomueh 
as  when  they  are  at  t:>eir  wits  end.  and  ean  ^o  no 
further,  they  have  found  «»ut  this  ^'oodly  shift,  to  send 
their  Ion*;  turmoiled,  and  to  n  i  end  nuieh  tormented 
patient,  with  their  (iru;^s  an>i  dirts,  sonu-  to  the  lidpe 
ol  their  \()wes  and  myraeles.  and  some  others  to  hot 
Itaths  and  waters.  \\\"  not  ofIvn<l' d  noble  Lady,  he 
meane'h  not  those*  on  this  side,  under  the  nnitietion 
of  you:*  house,  and  all  (i rtiimmtnist  ^,\  'I'hey  have  a 
third  kinde  of  shitt  or  e\asioii  to  sii.-ike  us  otl'.ind  dis- 
«'har;,^f  themselves  n\  Ihi-  imputations  or  n  proaelies, 
wee  may  jtistly  (■h:ir;;f'  ♦i:em  with,  for  tlie  small 
amendment  of  our  intiruiities ;  wiirnot'  they  have  so 
Ion;r  had   the  sur\av  and  <{o\ern:nent.  as  tliev  l>:;\e 
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CHAPTER  no  more  inventions  or  devises  left  them,  to  ammiise 
^^^^^"     us  with  ;  that  is,  to  send  us,  to  seeke  and  take  the 
Of  the  good  aire  of  some  other  Country.     Madam,  we  have 

bSwc^T°*  harped  long  enough  upon  one  string;  I  hope  you| 
children ajid   will  give  me  leave  to  come  to  my  fonner  iT'  ^esj 

fathers  againe,  from  which  for  your  better  enterUitf  i,  I 

had  somewhat  digressed. 

It  was  (as  farre  as  I  remember)  Perielm^  who 
being  demanded,  how  he  did;  you  may  (said  he) 
judge  it  by  this,  shewing  certaine  seroules  or  briefes 
he  had  tied  about  his  necke  and  armes.  He  w 
infer,  that  he  was  very  sicke,  since  he  was  foi 
to  have  recourse  to  such  vanities,  and  had  suffered 
himseife  to  be  so  drest.  I  affirme  not,  but  I  may 
one  day  be  drawne  to  such  fond  opinions,  and  yeeld 
my  life  and  health  to  the  mercy,  discretion,  and 
regiment  of  Phisitions,  I  may  happily  faU  into  this 
fond  madnesse ;  I  dare  not  wan'ant  my  ftiture  con- 
stancy. And  even  then  if  any  aske  me  how  I  doc, 
I  may  answer  him  as  did  Pericles ;  Vou  may  judge, 
by  shewing  my  hand  fraughted  with  six  drainmes  of 
Opium.  It  will  be  an  evident  token  of  a  violent 
sickenesse.  My  judgement  shall  l^e  exceedingly  out 
of  temper.  If  impacience  or  feare  get  that  advantage 
upon  me,  you  may  thereby  conclude  some  quelling 
fever  hath  seized  upon  my  minde.  I  have  tiiken  the 
paines  to  plead  this  cause,  whereof  I  have  but  small 
understanding,  somewhat  to  strengthen  and  comfort 
naturall  propension,  against  the  drugs  and  practise 
of  our  Physicke,  which  is  derived  into  me  from  mine 
ancestors :  lest  it  might  only  be  a  stupid  and  rash 
incHnation ;  and  that  it  might  have  a  Uttle  more 
forme.  And  tliat  also  those,  who  see  me  so  constant 
against  the  exhortations  and  threates,  which  are  made 
against  me,  when  sickenesse  commeth  upon  me,  may 
not  thinke  it  to  be  a  meere  conceit,  and  simple  wil- 
fulnesse ;  And  also,  lest  there  be  any  so  peevish,  as 
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to  judfle  it  to  be  some  motive  of  vaine  K^or>\     //  chapter 
unrre  ^  'trikufp^  desire^  to  sccke  to  dratc  hotiour  from     *^^" 
an  action^  amtnwn  both  to  me,  to  m;/  Gardiner^  or  Of  the 
to  mff  Groipmv.     Surely  my  licart   is   not   so  puff\  JStwSenT" 
up,  nor  so  windy,  that  a  solide,  fleshy  and  marrowy  f**^**"  •"^ 
pleasure,  as   health  is;    I   should  change   it  for  an 
imaginary  spiritiiall  and  airy  delight.     Kcnowme  or 
lory  (were  it  that  of  AymoiM  foure  sons)  is  over 
leerely  bouglit  by  a  man  of  my  humour,  if  it  cost 
him  but  three  violent  fits  of  the  chollikc.     (iive  me 
health  a  (vods  name.     Those  that  love  our  Physieke, 
may  likewise  have  their  considerations  good,  great 
and  strong,  I  hate  no  fantasies  contrary  to  mine.     I 
am  so  far  from  vexing  my  selfc,  to  see  my  judgement 
differ  from  other  mens,  or  to  gn>w  inc^ompatihlc  of 
the  society  or  conversation  of  men.  to  l>e  of  any  other 
faction  or  opinion  tlicn  mine  owne ;  tliat  contrariwise 
(as  variety  is  the  most  generall  fashion  that  nature 
hath  followed,  and  more  in  the  mimles,  then  in  the 
bodies :  forsoinuch  as  they  are  of  a  more  supple  and 
yeelding  substance  and  susceptible  or  admitting  of 
fonnes)  1  findc  it  more  rare  to  see  our  humor  or 
desseignes  agree  in  one.     And  never  were  tliere  two 
opinions  in  the  world  alike,  no  more  than  two  haires, 
or  two  graines.    Dirersitif  /.v  t/ic  rnost  univcrsall  (piality. 
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